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ALLEN  (Anthony),  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquaiy, 
was  bom  at  Great  Hadhaoi  in  Hertfordshire,  about  the  end 
«f  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Eton; 
whence  he  went  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  took 
^bachelor's  degree  in  1707,  and  his  master's  in  1711. 
He  afterwards  studied  law,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  by 
the  influence  of  Arthur  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
comnaons,  became  a  master  in  chancery.  His.  reputation 
MS  a  lawyer  was  inconsiderable,  but  he  was  esteemed  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  a  man  of  wit  and  convivial  habits. 
He  became  afterwards  an  alderman  of  the  corporation  of 
Guildford,  and  an  useful  magistrate  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Heidied  April  II,  1754',  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church.  He  collected'  a  biographical  account  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Eton  college,  which  by  his  will,  dated  1753,  he  or- 
dered to  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  two  colleges,  and 
a  third  copy  »>  be  given  to  his  patron,  Mr.  Onslow.  He 
also  compiled,  at  his  leisure  hours,  or  rather  made  collec- 
tions for,  an  English  dictionary  of  obsolete  words,  of  words 
which  have  changed  their  meaning,  as  villain,  knave^  and  of 
proverbial  or  cant  words,  as  helter-skelter,  which  he  derived 
from  hilariter  ceUriter.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
this  manuscript.  He  bequeathed  bis  fortune,  and  probably 
bis  books,  to  a  brother  who  was  a  Turkey  merchant*  ^ 

ALLEN  (John),  arckfoishop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  ,wbs^  &8t  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 

*  H*r«dod*»  Ahtomi-  BtoaeaBe«^i«-WhMloii>f  MS  addilioiis  to  tii6  first  ediUon 
of  Ukis  Dictioiiary,  ..        t 
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moved  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  j 
or,  as  Wood  rather  thinks,  that  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome  to  the  pope,  by  Warham, 
archbishojS  of  Cantorbuir^^^  t6  manage  some  affsort  relating 
to  the  church.  He  continued  there  about  nine  years,  and 
was  created  doctor  of  laws  in  some  Italian  university.  On 
his  return  he  was  made  chaplain  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
commissaiy  or  juflge  otitic  C9«re,  \fhen  hjp  w^  Ugatetf/^- 
terey  but  he  was  accused  of  great  dishonesty  in  the  cx^ 
Gution  of  that  office.  He  assisted  the  cardinal  in  first  vi- 
siting and  afterwards  dissolving  fortv  small  monasteries,  for 
the  erection  of  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  His 
church-preferment  was  considerable.    Archbishop  Warbam 

fave  him  Aldyngton,  with  the  chapel  annexed,  March  6, 
510,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Erasmus;  and  in  tb^ 
following  year  his  grace  presented  him  to  Riseburgh,  in  the 
deanery  of  Riseburgh.  In  1524  he  was  presented  to  ikm 
perpetual  vicarage  of  Alborne,  and  he  had,  by  the  favour  of 
Woisey)  the'churchof  Dalbyon  theWouldsin  Leicestenddre, 
though  it  b^onged  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  hoapi^ 
tal  of  Burton  Laxars.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  152JI» 
be  was  incorporated  doctor  of  laws  of  the  university  of  Ox** 
lord;  and  March  13,  1528,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Inge,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  chancellor  of  Ireland.  In  1 564  h^ 
was  barbarously  murdered  in  an  insurrectiofi,  by  Tbomaa 
]<'itz-gerald,  eldest  son  of  the  eail  of  Kildare,  in  the  fiftielih 
year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  some  treatises  on  ecclesiasticil 
affiiirs,  which  remain  in  manuscript^ 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  ah  eminent  mathematician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Uttoxeter  in  Staflbrdshire^ 
Dec.  21,  1542,  and  was  a  descendant,  through  six  gene** 
rations,  of  Henry  AUen^  or  Alan,  lord  of  uie  manor  oC 
Bttckenhall  in  that  coun^.  He  was  admitted  scholar  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  June  4,  1561,  became  £dlow  ia 
1565,  and  in  1567,  took  his  master's  d^|;ree.  From  % 
strong  inclination  to  a  retired  life,  and  a  dislike  to  entering 
into  holy  orders,  to  which^  according  to  the  statutes,  he 
must  have  been  caUed,  he  quitted  the  college,  resigned  his 
fellowship,  and  went  to  Gloucester-haU  (nowWorcester  col- 
lege), in  1 5  70.     Here  he  studied  very  closely,  and  acquired 

V  Wood't  AlliMMB.— 0«i.  Dict-^Biog.  BfiA.— TMaer.— PUUUt*t  Life  of  WU- 
tey.— Strype's  MemorialB,  toI.  I.  pp.  73.  lS5.-J<ioholt'iHiit  »f  teiowHiikir^ 
vol.  III.  p.  258. 
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a  high  reputation  for  bis  knowledge  in  antiquity^  phiio(i€H 
phy,  and  mathematics.     Having  received  ao  iavitation  frodi 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberlani),  a  ^eat  friend  and  patron 
of  the  mathematicians,  he  spent  some  time  at  the  earl^s 
house,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated 
mathematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Walter  Wal^ 
ner,  and  Nathanael  Torporley.     Bobert  earl  of  Leicester 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  Mr.  Allen,  and  would  have  eo»- 
ferred  a  bishopric  upon  him,  but  his  love  of  solitude  and 
retirement  made  him  decline  the  offer.     He  was  also  highly 
respected  by  other  celebrated  contempcunaries,  sir  ThonlM 
Bodley,  sir  Henry  Savile,  Mr.  Camden,  sir  Robert  Cottoo, 
air  Henry  Spelman,  "Mr.  Selden,  &c.     His  great  skill  in 
the  mathematics  made  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  look  upea 
bim  as  a  magician  or  conjuror :  and  the  author  of  a  b€K>k^ 
intituled  ^<  Leicester's  Commonwealth,"  has  absurdly  ac- 
cused bim  of  using  the  art  of  figuring,  to  bring  about  thfe 
earl  of  Leicester's  schemes,   and  endeavouring,   by  the 
black  art,  to  effect  a  match  betwixt  bim  and  queen  Eliza* 
betb.     It  is  more  certain  the  earl  placed  such  confidence  ia 
Alien,   that  nothing  material  in  the  state  was  transacted 
without  his  knowledge,  and  he  had  constant  information, 
by  letter  from  Allen,   of  what  passed  in  the  university. 
Allen  was  very  curious  and  indefatigable  in  collecting  scat- 
tered manuscripts  relating  to  history,  antiquity,  asU*ouomy, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  which  collections  have  been 
quoted  by  several  learned  authors,  &c.    Tber^  is  a  cata- 
logue of  them,  bearing  date  1622,  among  Anthony  Wood'p 
papers  in  the  Ashmolean  museum.    He  published  in  Latin 
the  second  and  third  books  of  Ptolemy,  ^*  concerning  the 
Judgment  of  the  Stars,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  c^ 
the  quadripartite  construction,   with  an  exposition.     He 
wrote  also  notes  ou  many  of  Lilly's  books,  and  some  on^ 
John   Bale's  work,    <<  De  scriptoribus  Maj.  Britanniie.'^ 
Having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  died  at  Gloucester-hall,  Sept 
SO,  1632,  and  was  buried  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  the 
greatness  of  his  character.     He  bequeathed  a  valuable  por- 
trait of  himself,  which  has  since  b^en  engraven,  to  th^ 
president  of  Trinity  college  and  his  successors.     Mr.  Bur- 
ton, the  author  of  his  funeral  oration,  calls  him  not  only 
the  Coryphxus,  but  the  very  soul  and  sun  of  all  the  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time.     Mr.  Selden  mentions  him  as  ^^  omni 
erudttionis  genere  summoque  judicio  omatissimus,  cele^ 
berrimse  ac^emisB  Oxooiensis  decus  insignissimum :    a 
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person  of  tlbe  most  extensive  learning  and  consummate 
judgment,  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  university  of  Ox^ 
ford.*'  Camden  says,  he  was  ^^  Plurimis  optimisque  arti<r 
bus  omatissimus ;  skilled  in  most  of  the  best  arts  and  sci^r 
«nces.*'  Mr.  Wood  has  transcribed  part  of  bis  character 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  coUegCi  in  th^se 
words :  ^^  He  studied  polite  literature  with  great  applica-^ 
tion ;  he  was  strictly  tenacious  of  academic  discipline,  aU 
ways  highly  esteemed  both  by  foreigners  and  those  of  the 
university,  and  by  all  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  church 
of  England  and  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  saga^p 
cious  observer,  and  an  agreeable  companion.^ 
'  ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  in  the 
year  1573,  educated  in  the  king's  school  at'Worcester,  and 
from  thence  removed  to  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
1589,  He  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  col- 
lege in  1 693.  He  afterwards  went  into  orders ;  but,  instead 
of  preaching,  he  applied  himself  to  the  more  abstruse  and 
critical  parts  of  learning.  This  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  of  sir  Henry  Savile,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained 
a  fellowship  of  Eton  college  in  1604,  and  whom  he  assisted 
in  his  elaborate  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom.  While  at  Eton, 
he  assisted  the  studies  of  Dr.  Hammond,  then  a  school-boy, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language.  He  wrote  **  Obser- 
vationes  in  libellum  ChrysQstomi  in  Esaiam."  He  died 
Oct^  10,  1638,  and  was  buried  in  Eton  college  chapel. 
He  was  a  benefactor  in  books  to  the  libraries  of  Brazen - 
Dose  and  Merton  colleges.' 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  non-conformist  clergyman  of 
Norwich,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1608,  and  educated  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  appears  to  have  been  mi- 
nister of  St  Edmund's,  Norwich,  where  he  was  silenced  by 
bishop  Wren,  in  1636,  for  refusing  to  read  the  book  of 
Sports,  and  other  non-compliances  peculiar  to  the  times. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  went  to  New  England,  and  was  a 
preacher  at  Ch^rlestown  until  1651,  when  he  returned  to 
Norwich,  and  had  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  from  which 
he  was  gected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and  during  the 
same  period  he  preached  in  a  meeting  called  the  congre- 
gational church.  He  aftenrards  preached  in  the  latter 
place,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  without  molestation,  tjji 

>  Gen.  Diet — Biog.  Biit.— Wartoo's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  p.  416.— AUi, 
Ox.— Fuller»i  Worthits. 
^  Ath,  Ox.^BMnfOQd*9  Altunni  Etonessety  p.  62.-rBlog.  Brk< 
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the  time  of  his  death.  Sept  21,  1673.  He  published  se- 
veral pious  practical  treatises ;  but  the  work  which  obtaiuecf 
him  most  reputation,  was  his  "  Ctiain  of  Scripture  Chro-^ 
nology,  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  sevea 
periods,**  16S9,  4to.  One  of  his  biographers  compared 
him  to  Bucholtzer,  who,  being  weary  of  controversy^  betookf 
himself  to  chronology,  saying  that  he  would  rather  corn- 
pute  than  dispute. ' 

ALLEON  (DuLAC  John  Lewis)  was  bom  at  Lyons^* 
and  for  a  long  time  was  a  practitioner  there  at  the  bar.  Ha 
united,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  with  a  taste  for 
natural  history,  which  last  induced  hiiQ  to  retire  from  busi^ 
ness  to  St.  Etienne  in  Forez,  where  he  could  more  conve-" 
niently  pursue  his  inquiries  into  the  properties  of  fossils 
and.  mineralogy  in  general.  He  accordingly  pubUshed 
**  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  naturelle  dii  Lyonuois, 
Forez,  et  Beaujolais,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1765  ;  and  "  Melanges 
d'histoire  naturelle,"  which  first  appeared  in  1763,  2  vols* 
l2mo,  but  afterwards  there  was  a  new  edition  in  6  vols* 
He  died  at  St.  Etietine  in  1768.^ 

ALLESTRY  (Jacob),  an  English  minor,  poet  of  thel 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  James  AUestry,  a  book<« 
seller  of  London,  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  1666^ 
apd  related  to  provost  AUestry,  the  subject  of  the  next  ar- 
ticle. Jacob  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  en- 
tered at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  the  act^term  1^71,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  elected  student  in  1672.  He 
took  the  degree  in  arts;  was  music- reader  in  167^,  and 
terrse  filius  iu  1681 ;  both  which  ofices  he  executed  ^ith 
great  applause,  being  esteemed  a  good  philologist  and 
poet.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  verses  and  pastoralsi 
spoken  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  May  21^  ^681^  by  Mri 
William  Savile,  second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  and 
George  Cholmondeley,  second  son  of  Robert  viscount  KeDs 
(both  of  Christ-church),  before  James  duke  of  Yorkj  his 
duchess,  and  the  lady  Anne;  which  verses  and  pastoraI$ 
were  afterwards  printed  in  the  ^'  Examen  Poeticum.'^  He 
died  of  the  consequence  of  youthful  excesses,  October  15, 
1686,  and  was  buried,  in  an  obscure  manner,  in  St,  Tho- 

s's  church-yard,  Oxford.' 


1  Calamy.— Matber'8  History  of  New  England,  bool  iiu  p.  215. 

*  Diet  Hitt— Biog.  Uuiverselle. 

^  Atk  QxoB.^-^^ici^lft'f  Poems, toI.  UL  ^trt  are  specimensjfbk poetry. 


%  ALtESTRY. 

AI'LESTRY,  or  Allestree  (RicHAitD)^  an  emiaMt 
{English  divine,  was  bom  in  March  1619,  at  Uppington 
sear  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire.  He  was  at  first  educated 
4t  a  free-scbool  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  aiterwards  re* 
^ftoved  to  one  at  Coventry,  taught  by  Philemon  Hoitand 
thfi  translator.  In  1636,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  en* 
tared  a  commoner  in  Christ-church,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Richard  Busby,  afterwards  master  of  Westminster 
Mhool.  Six  months  after  his  settlement  in  the  university, 
Pr.  Fell»  dean  of  Cbrist-churcb,  having  observed  the  parta  - 
a^nd  industry  of  young  Ailestry,  made  him  a  student  of  that 
collisge,  where  he  appUed  hunself  to  his  books  with  great 
assiduity  and  success.  When  he  had  taken  the  degpree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  chosen  moderator  in  philosophy, 
i^  which  office  he  continued  till  the  disturbances  of  the 
kingdom  interrupted  the  studies  and  repose  of  the  univer- 
sity, la  i64l,  Mr.  Ailestry,  amongst  other  of  the  Oxford 
students,  took  arms  for  the  king,  under  sir  John  Biron, 
and  continued  therein  till  that  gentlemau  withdrew  feom  ( 
Oxford,  when  he  returned  to  his  studies.  Soon  after^  a 
party  of  the  parliament  forces  having  entered  Oxford  and 
plundered  the  colleges,  Mr.  Ailestry  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing severely  bandied  by  them.  Some  of  them  having 
attempted  to  break  into  the  treasury  of  Christ-church,  and 
having  forced  a  |>assage  into  it,  met  with  nothing  but  a 
W^ghd,  groat  and.  a  halter,  at  the  bottom  of  alarge'iroift 
chest.  Enraged  at  their  dbappointment,  they  went  to  die 
4e%f\vy^  where  having  plundered,  as  much  as  they  thought 
fit,  tbey  put  it  all  together  in.  a  chamber,  locked  it  up,  and 
fetired  to  their  quartersi  intending  next  day  to  return  and 
/iispose  of  their  prize ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found 
thsm^lves  disappointed,  and  every  thing  removed  oi;dt  of 
^e  chamber.  .  Upon  examination  it  was  discovered,  that 
Mr.  Ailestry  bad  a  key  to  the  lodgings,  and  that  this  key 
had  beeamtide  use  of.  Upon  this  he  was  seized,  and  would 
probably  have  suffered  severely,  had  not  the  earl  of  Esses 
filled  W9y  the  forces  on  a-  sudden,  and  by  that  means  res* 
cued  himitoia  their  fury.  In  October  following,  he  took 
anRl^agatn^  and  was  at  ^e.  battle  fought  betwixt  tbe  king 
and  tbe  parliament's  forces  under  tbe  command  of  the  earl 
of  Essex  upon  Keinton-field  in  Warwickshire;  after  which, 
understandinglhat  the  king  designed  injmediatefy  to  march 
to  Oxford,  and  take  up.  his  residence  at  tbe.deanryof 
Christ-church,  he  hastened  thither  to  make  preparations 
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for  hk  majesty's  reception;  but  in  his  way  wis  tftkea 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  horse  from  Bougfaton^house,  whick 
was  garrisoned  by  lord  Say  for  the  parliament :  his  con* 
finemeoty  however,  was  but  short,  as  the  garrison  surren^ 
dered  to  the  king.  And  now  Mr;  Allestry  returned  again 
to  his  studies,  and  the  spring  following  took  his  deme  of 
master  of  arts.  The  same  year  he  was  in  extreme  danger 
of  his  life  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  raged  in  the 
garrison  at  Oxford  j  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  be  entered 
once  more  into  his  majesty's  service,  and  carried  t  mus* 
quet  in  a  regiment  formed  out  of  the  Oxford  scholars. 
Nor  did  he  in  the  mean  time  neglect  his  studies,  ^^  but 
frequently  (as  the  author  of  the  preface  to  Dr.  Allestry*s 
Sermons  expresses  it)  held  the  musquet  in  one  hand  and 
the  book  in  the  other,  uniting  the  watchfulness  of  a  soldier 
with  the  lucubrations  of  a  student'*  In  this  service  he 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  war;  then  went  into  holy  or- 
ders, and  was  chosen  censor  of  his  college.  He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  that  test  of  loyalty,  which  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  gave  in  their  decree  and  judguient  against 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  In  1648,  the  parlia- 
ment sent  visitors  to  Oxford,  to  demand  the  submission  of 
that  body  to  their  authority :  those  who  refused  to  comply 
were  immediately  proscribed;  which  was  done  by  writing 
their  names  on  a  paper,  and  aflBxing  it  on  the  door  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  signifying  that  such  persons  were,  by  the 
authority  of  the  visitors,  banished  the  university,  and  re- 
quired to  depart  the  precincts  within  three  days,  upon  painr 
of  being  taken  for  spies  of  war,  and  proceeded  against  as 
such.  Mr.  Allestry,  amongst  many  others,  was  accordingly 
expelled  the  university.  He  i\ow  retired  into  Shropshire, 
and  was  entertained  as  chaplain  to  the  honourable  Francis 
Newport,  esq.  and  upon  the  ded$h  of  Richard  lord  New- 
port, that  gentleman's  father,  in  France,  whither  he  had 
fled  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  party,  was  sent 
dver  to  France  to  take  care  of  his  effects.  Hating  dis- 
patched this  affair  with  success,  he  returned  to  his  employ-^ 
ment,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  defeat  of  ling  Cliarlei 
II.  at  Worcester.  At  this  time  the  royalists  wanting  ad  in^ 
celHgent  and  faithful  person  to  send  over  to  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Allestry  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  jdumey,  which 
be  accorditigiv  did ;  aod  having  attended  the  king  at  Roan; 
and  received  hii'ilispatches,  returned  to  England.  In  165#, 
he  went  over  a^n  to  his  majesty  in  FlandetB ;  and  opoti 
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bis  riBtuira  vfns  seized  at  Dover  by  a  party  of  soldiers^  but 
be  had  the  address  to  secure  his  letters,  by  conveying  them 
to  a  faithful  hand.  The  soldiers  guarded  him  to  London, 
and  after  being  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of 
safety,  he  was  sent  prisoner  tp  Lambeth-house,  where  he 
contracted  a  dangerous  sickness.  About  six  or  eight  weeks 
after,  he  was  set  at  Uberty;  and  this  enlargement  was  per* 
baps  owing  to  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  revolution; 
for  some  of  the^  heads  of  the  republican  party,  seeing  every 
thing  tend  towards  his  majesty^s  restoration,  were  willing 
by  kindnesses  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  royal 
party. 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  Mr.  Allestry  was  made  a  ca« 
hon  of  Chrbt-churcb ;  at  the  same  time  he  undertook  one 
of  the  lectureships  of  the  city  of  Dxford,  but  never  receive4 
a,py  part  of  the  salary;  for  he  ordered  it  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.     In  October  1660,  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in 
ordinary,  and  in  Sept.  1663,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  in 
which  chair  he  sat  seventeen  years,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  honour.   In  1665  he  was  appointed  provost  of  Eton  col- 
lege, where  he  raised  the  school,  which  he  found  in  a  low 
condition,  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  reputation.     The  west 
side  of  the  outward  quadrangle  of  that  college  was  built  ft'om 
the  ground  at  his  expense.     The  excellent  Dr.  Hammond^ 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  him  his  valuable  library^ 
which  he  bequeathed  himself  to  his  successors  in  the  divinity, 
chair.     His  eagerness  for  study*  and  his  intention  of  mind 
while  he  was  employed  in  it  was  so  great,  that  it  impaired^ 
his  constitution,  and  hastened  his  death.     In  1 6  SO,  find- 
ing his  health  and  sight  much  weakened,  he  resigned  his 
professorship  of  divinity  to*  Dr.  Jane.    And  now  the  decay 
of  bis  constitution  terminating  in  a  dropsy,  he  removed  tur 
London,  to  have  the  advice  of  physicians ;  but  medicines 
proving  ineffectual,  he  died  Januaiy  27th,  1680;  and  waa( 
buried  in  Eton  chapel,  where  a  marble  monument,,  with  as\ 
elegant  Latin  inscription,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
.   There  are  extant  forty  sermons  by  Dr.  Allestry,  for  the 
Qiost  part  preached  before  the  king,  upon  solemn  occa«« 
Bions,  fol.  1684.     Mr.  Wood  likewise  mentions  a  small 
fract,  written  by  him,  entitled,  ''  The  Privileges  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  point  of  Visiution,"  in  a  letter 
to  an  honourable  personage,  1647.     The  first  eighteen  of 
jlis  sermons  were  publish^  in  1669,  foL  tor  a  benevolent 
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purpose.     He  gave  them  to  Allestry  the  bookseller,  men* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  was  his  kinsman,  and 
was  ruined  by  the  great  fire.     These,  with  the  others,  were 
afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
has  done  great  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  life  prefixed. ' 
ALLETZ  (Pons  Augustjn),   a  Vrench  advocate,  was 
born  at  Montpellier,  and  died  at  Paris,  March  7,   1785^ 
in  the  eighty-second  ye^  of  his  age.     Having  no  talents 
to  make  a  figure  at  the  bar,  he  became  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, and  compiled  a  great  number  of  works  for  the 
booksellers,  some  of  which  had  considerable  success..    The 
principal  productions  of  his  industry  were,  1.  Several  dic- 
tionaries, particularly  "  L'Agronome,*'  2  vols.  8vo ;  a  goo^ 
abridgment  of  the  ",  Maison  Rustique ;"  a  "  Dictionnaire 
Theologique,*'  and  another  "  Des  Conciles,"  both  in  Svo^ 
concise^  but  not  remarkable  for  perspicuity.    2.  "  Manuel 
de  Thomme  du  monde,"  8vo;  and  **  L'Encyclopedie  de 
Pens6es,"8vo;  compilations  made  with  little  care.   3.  **  Sy- 
nopsis Doctrins  Sacrae,"  8vo,  a  coUectiqn  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  which  regard  the  articles  of  belief.     4.  "  Ta- 
bleau de  rhistoire  de  France,^'   2  vols.  12mo,  which  was 
adopted  into  some  schools,  and  although  negligently  written, 
and  with  little  attraction,  gives  the  principal  facts  of  the 
French  .history  with  fidelity   and  simplicity.      5.  "  Les 
Princes  celebres  qui  ont  regne  dans  le  monde,"   4  vols. 
1 2rao.    6.  L'Histoire  des  Pipes,"  2  vols.  1 2mo.    7.  '*  L'His- 
toire  des  Singps,"  2  vols.  12nio.     This  transition  from  the 
history  of  princes  and  popes  to  that  of  apes  and  monkeys, 
may  be  thought  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  our  author's 
genius  :  his  liistoiy  of. princes,  however,  is  the  best  of  the 
three ;  that  of  popes  is  said  to  be  superficial,  and  nut  very 
impartiaL     S.  "^^  Les  ornamcns  de  la  memoire,"    12mo,  in 
which  the  title  is  mbre.,ha|)py  than  usual  in  suchw;orks,  is  a 
eoUection  of  the  beauties  of  the  French  poets,  and  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  enlarged.    9.  "  Les  Lemons  de  Thalie," 
3  vols*  1 2mo :  these  are  portraits  and  characteristic  pieces 
from  the  comic  poets.    1 0.  "  Connoisances  des  Poetes  Fran- 
coises,*' 2  vols.  12mo. .   11. ,"  Qatechisrae  de  Tage  mur,'* 
}2mo,  an  abridgment  of  the  proofs  of  religion  by  ques- 
tion and  answer.     12.  *^  L' Albert  moderne,"  2  vols.  12mo, 
13.  '^  L'Espritdes  Journalistes  de  Trevoux,"  4  vols,  12mo. 

»  Life  prefixed  to  his  Serraoas.— ^en.  Diet. — Biog.  Diet.— -Atb.  Oxon. — Har- 
wood's  Aluani,  p.  24. — His  gr^at  niece,  who  very  much  resembled  his  picture  ia 
CiTist-chur<%  hati,  dlieA  1809.    Gcat.  Ma^.  to).  LXXIX.  p.  92.3.      > 
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14.  "  L' Esprit  des  Journalistes  de  Hollande,'*  2  voli. 
ISmou  The  former  of  these  is  a  judicious  selection.  He 
compiled  likewise  several  books  for  Bchoolsi  and  abridg- 
ments of  the  Greek  history,  the  **  Magasin  des  Addles* 
cens,"  lives  of  the^ints,  &c.  &c.  This  copious  list,  in 
which  we  hare  not  ^iven  all  his  compilations,  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  industry  of  M.  Alietz,  who  was  at  least 
▼irtuously,  and  often  usefully  employed,  and  whose  cha- 
racter made  his  death,  although  at  a  very  advanced  period, 
be  much  regretted  by  his  friends  and  family. » 

ALLEY,  or  Alleigh  (Wiluam),  bishop  of  Exeter  in 
Ae  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Ureat  Wycomb 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  educated  at  Eton  school.     In 
1528  be  went  from  thence  to  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  bachelor^s  degree,  but  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  academical  studies  of  that  uni- 
versity.    He  afterwards  married,  was  presented  to  a  living, 
and  became  a  zealous  reformer.     On  queen  Mary's  ac- 
cession he  left  his  cure,  and  retired  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  maintained  himself  by  keeping  a  school 
and  practising  physic.     On  queen  Elizabeth*s  accession, 
when  he  could  avow  his  principles  with  safety,  he  went  to 
London,  and  was  appointed  to  read  the  divinity  lecture  at 
St.  Paul's,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation ;  and  in 
July  1560,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter.     He  was 
not  created  doctor  of  divinity  until  November  1561.     He 
died  April  IS,  1570,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter.    He  wrote, 
1.  "  The  Poor  Man's  Library,**  2vol<i.  folio,  1571.    These 
volumes  contain  his  twelve  lectures  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
first  epistle  of  St.  Peter.     2.  «*  A  HcJbrew  Graramacr,**  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  ever  published.   He  translated 
^  the  Pentateuch  in  the  version  of  the  Bibfe  undertaken  by 
command  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Three  epistles  of  Alley  to 
Matthew  Parker,  in  Latin,  are  preserved  among  the  mSS. 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.     His  **  Judgment 
concerning  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church'*  is  in 
Strype's  Annals.     Wood  and  Godwhi  agree  in  placing 
bifcihop  Alley's  death  in  1570;  but  Tanner  says,  that  it 
was  on  April  15,  1571,  and  Fuller  carrier  it  down  so  low 
as  1576.     He  left  a  son,  Roger  Alley,  who  was  archdea- 
con of  Cornwall ;  and  his  great  grandson,  the  rev.  Peter 
^Uey,  died  so  lately  as  August  1763,  at  the  very  extraolr- 

*  Diet  fiiit,—- BiograpUt  Umrtrtdlt.  ' 
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dinarj  mge  of  one  hundred  and  ten  yeart  and  two  months. 
He  was  for  seventy-three  years  rector  of  Donamow,  m 
Queen's  County,  Dublin,  and  served  his  own  cure  tilt 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

The  following  particulars  of   bishop  Alley's  per<K>nal 
history  are  given  by  a  contemporary.     He  was  well  stored, 
and  his  library  well  replenished  with  all  the  best  writers  ; 
which  most  gladly  he  did  impart,  and  lay  open  to  every 
good  scholar  and  student  requesting  the  same,    whose 
company  and  conference  he  did  desire  and  embrace.      He 
seemed  at  the  first  appearance  to  be  a  rough  and  austere 
man,  but  in  truth  was  a  very  courteous,  gentle,  and  af- 
fable man ;  at  his  table  full  of  honest  speeches,  joined 
with  teaming  and  pleasantness,    according  to  the  time, 
phce,  and  company ;  at  hb  exercises,  whicli  for  the  most 
part  were  at  bowls,  very  merry  and  pleasant,  void  of  all 
sadness,  which  might  abate  the  benefit  of  recreation,  loth 
to  offend,  ready  to  forgive,  void  of  malice,  full  of  lore, 
boontifttl  in  hospitality,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  a  sue* 
courer  of  the  needy  ;  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  courteous 
to  all  men  ;  a  hater  of  covetousness,  and  an  enemv  to  all 
evil  and  wieked  men;  and  lived  an  honest,  godly,  and 
virtuous  life.     Finally,  he  was  endued  with  many  notable 
good  gilts  and  virtues ;  only  he  was  somewhat  credulous,  of 
a  hasty  belief,  and  light  of  credit,  which  he  did  oftentimes 
■usUke  and  bbme  in  himself.     In  his  latter  time  he  waxed 
tomewhai  gross,  and  his  body  was  full  of  humours,  which 
abated  much,  of  his  wonted  exercise.     Queen  Elizabeth, 
out  of  the  gveot  respect  she  bad  for  this  bishop,  sent  him, 
yearly,  a  sUver  cup  for  a  new  3^ar*s  gift.    The  mayor  of 
Exeter  much  opposed  htm,  on  his  obtaining  a  commission 
to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  same,  contraiy  to 
the  chaitats  and  liberties  thereof. ' 

ALLEYN  {  Edward},  a  celebrated  comedian  in  the 
leignsof  queen  Elisabeth  and  king  James,  but  more  justly 
eelebraied  as  the  founder  of  the  college  at  Dulwich,  in 
Surrey,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  parish  of'  St  Botolph 
without  Bishopsgate,  Sept.  l,  1566,  as  appears  from  a 
memorandttm  of  his  own  writing.  Dr.  Fuller  says,  that  he 
was  bred  a  stage-player ;  and  that  his  father  would  have 

>  Biog.  Brit.— Gen.  Dict^Futler*f  Wortbiet.— Harwoo4*t  AlnoHii  Bto&-* 
AUu  Ox.— TAoner. — Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  pp.  67, 103, 156. — Strype*i  Annals, 
not  I.  p.  Ml.— St  J«mr$'s  Chronicle,  Sept.  5,  1765.— Polwb«to*s  Uitt.  of  De- 
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given  him  a  liberal  education^  but  that  he  was  not 
turned  for  a  serious  cour  e  of  life.  He  was,  bowevery  at 
youth  of  good  capacity ,  of  a  cheerful  t<:nij)er,  and  tena- 
cious memory,  and  in  his  person  of  a  stately  port  and  as- 
pect ;  all  which  advantages  are  qualifications  for,  and 
sometimes  incitements  to,  the  theatrical  profession.  By 
several  authorities  we  find  he  must  have  been  on  the  stage 
isome  time  before  1592;  for  at  this  time  be  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  best 
judges,  particularly  by  Ben  Joivipn.  Haywood,  in  his 
prologue  to  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him  Proteus  for 
shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue.  He  usually  played  the 
capital  parts,  and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  in  Shak- 
speare's  plays;  in  some  of  Ben  Jonson^s  he  was  also  a 
principal  performer  ;  but  what  characters  he  personated  in 
either  of  these  po^ts,  is  difficult  now  to  determine..  This 
is  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  names  of  the  players  opposite  to  the  characters 
they  performed,  as  the  modem  custom  is,  but  gave  one 
general  list  of  actors  to  the  whole  set  of  plays,  as  in  the 
old  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare  ;  or  divided  one  from  the 
other,  setting  the  dramatis  personam  before  the  plays,  and 
the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as  in  Jonson*8. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  how  one  of  Mr.  Alleyn^s  pro- 
fession sltould  be  enabled  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  Dul* 
wich  college,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  maintenance 
of  so  many  persous.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  he  had 
some  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  aiSuence  ;  and -it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  profits  he  received  from  acting,  to  one  of 
his  provident  and  managing  disposition,  and  one  who  by 
his  excellence  in  playing  drew  after  him  such  crowds  of 
spectators,  must  have  considerably  improved  his  fortune : 
besides,  he  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  master  of  a  play- 
house, built  at  his  own  expence,  by  which  he  is  said  to 
have  amassed  considerable  wealth.  This  was  the  Fortune 
play  house,  near  Whitecross  street,  by  Moorfield&  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  that  ia 
^^ggjng  ^he  foundation  of  this  house,  there  was  found  a 
considerable  treasure  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  the  whole  or 
greatest  part  of  it  might  fall  to  Mr.  AUeyn.  He  was  also 
keeper  of  the  king's  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  rpyal 
bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds  of 
spectators :  and  the  profits  arising  from  these  sports  are  said 
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to  have  amounted  to  500/.  per  anmm.  We  was  thrice 
married ;  and  the  portions  of  his  two  first  wives,  they 
leaving  him  no  issue  to  inherit,  probabty  contributed  to  this 
benefaction.  Such  donations  have  been  frequently  thought 
to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  ostentation  than  real 
eharity ;  but  this  of  Mr.  Alley  n  has  been  ascribed  to  a  very 
singular  cause.  Mr.  Aubrey  mentions  a  tradition,  that 
Mr.  Alleyn,  playing  a  dsemon  with  six  others,  in  one  of 
Shakspeare^s  plays,  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  sur- 
prised by  an  apparition  of  the  devil,  which  so  worked  on 
his  fancy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  be  performed  by 
building  Dulwich  college.  Whatever  may  be  in  this  story, 
.he  began  the  foundation  of  this  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614;  and  the  buildings,  gardens, 
&c.  were  finished  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended about  10,000/1  After  the  college  was  built,  he 
met  with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling 
his  lands  in  mortmain ;  for  be  proposed  to  endow  it  with 
800/.  per  awnum^  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  one 
warden,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof  were  to  be  cler- 
g}'men,  and  the  fourth  a  skilful  organist;  also  six  poor 
men,  and  as  many  women,  besides  twelve  poor  boys,  to 
be  educated  till  tiie  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  then 
piA  out  to  some  trade  or  calling.  The  obstruction  he  met 
with  arose  from  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished 
king  James  to  settle  part  of  those  lands  for  the  support  of 
two  academical  lectures;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  dated  Aug.  IS,  1618,  entreating  him 
to  use  his  interest  with  his  majesty  for  that  purpose  ♦.  Mr. 
Alleyn^s  solicitation  was,  however,  at  last  complied  with, 
and  he  obtained  the  royal  licence,  giving  him  full  power 

P  The  letter  is  as  follows:  *<  I  now  tores,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other im 

write  to  give  the  king  an  acci^nt  of  a  Cambridge,    foundations    of   singular 

patent  I  hare  sUyed  at  the  seSl ;  it  is  honour  to  bts  majesty,  and  of  whicK 

pf  tioence  to  give  in  mortmain  800/.  there  is  great  want  j  whereas  iMMpitalt 

land,  though  it  be  of  tenure  in  chief,  to  abound,  and  beggars  abound  never  «. 

Allen  that  was  the  player,  for  an  h*s.  whit  the  less.     If  his  majesty  do  like 

pitaL     I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  to  pass  the  book  at  all,  yet  if  he  woul4 

the  last  act  of  bis  life  so  well ;  but  if  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  8Q0I.  to  500f. 

his  ros^esty  give  away  thus  to  amortize  and  then   give  way  to  the  other  two 

his  tenures,   his  court  of  wai'ds  will  books  for  the  university,    it  were   a 

decay ;  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  princely  wurk  ;  and  I  would  m^ke  an 

improve.     But  that  which  moved  me  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desir* 

chiefly,  is  that  his  majesty  now  lately  your  lordship  to  join  in  it,  that  it  might 

ilid  absolutely  deny  sir  Henry  Savile  be  so."  .  The  works  of  Francis  brA 

for  2mL  and  sir  Edward  Sandys  for  Bacon,  vol,  IV.  f^l.  1740,  p.  68^. 
J  00^  to  the  pcipetuating  of  two  lecf 
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to  lay  bis  foun^tion^  by  bis  majesty's  letters  petent, 
bearing  date  the  2ist  of  June,  1619;  by  virtue  where* 
of  he  did,  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  new  hospital  at  Dul- 
wich,  called  '<  The  College  of  God's  Gift,"  dn  the  13tb 
of  September  following,  publicly  read,  and  published, 
a  quadripartite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created 
and  established  the  said  college ;  he  then  subscribed  it 
with  his  name,  and  fixed  bis  seal  to  several  parts  thereof, 
in  presence  of  several  honourable  persons,  and  or- 
dered copies  ^  the  writings  to  four  different  parishes. 
Those  honourable  persons  were  Francis  lord  Verulam  lord 
chancellor ;  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land ;  sir  Edward  Cecil,  second  son  to  the  earl  of  Exeter ; 
sir  John  Howard,  high  sheriff  of  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  sir 
Edward  Bowyer,  of  Camberwell ;  sir  Thomas  Grymes  of 
Peckbam ;  sir  John  Bodley,  of  Stretham  ;  sir  John  Tonstal, 
of  Carsbaltou ;  and  divers  other  persons  of  great  worth 
and  respect.  The  parishes  in  which  the  said  writings  were 
deposited,  were  St.  Botolph's  without  Bishopsgate,  St. 
Giles's  without  Cripplegate,  St.  Saviour's  in  South wark, 
and  the  parish  of  Camberwell  in  Surrey.  The  contents  or 
heads  of  the  said  statutes,  or  quadripartite  writings,  con« 
taining  the  laws  and  rules  of  this  foundation,  are  as  follow : 
] .  A  recital  of  king  James's  letters  patent.  2.  Recital  of 
the  founder's  deed  quadripartite.  3.  Ordination  of  the 
master,  warden,  &c.  4.  Ordination  of  the  assistant  mem* 
bers,  &c.  5.  The  master  and  warden  to  be  unmarried^ 
and  always  to  be  of  the  name  of  Alleyn  or  Allen.  6.  The 
master  and  warden  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  least. 
7.  Of  what  degree  the  fellows  to  be.  8.  Of  what  degree 
the  poor  brotlters  and  sisters  to  be.  9.  Of  what  condition 
the  poor  scholars  are  to  be.  10.  Of  what  parishes  the  as* 
sistants  are  to  be.  11.  From  what  parishes  the  poor  are 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  members  of  this  college.  12.  The 
form  of  their  election.  13.  The  warden  to  supply  when 
the  master^s  place  is  void.  14.  The  election  of  the  war* 
den.  15.  The  warden  to  be  bound  by  recognizance. 
16.  The  warden  to  provide  a  dinner  for  the  college  upon 
bis  election.  17.  The  form  of  admitting  the  fellows^ 
18.  The  manner  of  electing  the  scholars.  19.  Election  of 
the  poor  of  Camberwell.  20.  The  master  and  warden^s 
oath.  21.  The  fellow's  oath.  2.^.  The  poor  brother's  and 
sister's  oath.  23.  The  assistant's  oath.  24.  The  pronun<^ 
ciation  of  admission.    25»  The  master's  office.*   26.  The 
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warden^s  office.  27.  The  fellow^s  office.  aS.  The  poor 
brotiier's  and  aister^s  office.  29.  That  of  the  matron  of 
the  poor  scholars.  30.  The  porter's  office.  31.  The  of* 
fice  of  the  thirty  members.  32.  Of  residence.  33.  Orders 
of  the  poor  and  their  goods.  34.  Of  obedience.  35.,  Or* 
ders  for  the  chapel  and  burial  36.  Orders  for  the  school 
and  scholars,  and  pulting  them  forth  apprentices*  37.  Or« 
derof  dieL  38.  The  scholars'  surplices  and  coats.  39« 
Time  fDr  viewing  expences.  40.  Public  audit  and  private 
sitting  days.  41.  Audit  and  sitting  chamber.  42.  Of 
lodgings.  43.  Orders  for  the  lands  and  woods.  44.  Al« 
lowance  to  the  master  and  warden  of  diet  for  one  man  a 
piece,  with  the  number  and  wages  of  the  college  servants* 
45.  Disposition  and  division  of  the  revenues.  46.  Dis- 
position of  the  rent  of  the  Blue-house.  47.  The  poor  to 
be  admitted  out  of  other  places^  in  case  of  deficiency  ia 
the  parishes  prescribed.  48.  The  disposition  of  forfeitures. 
49.  The  statutes  to  be  read  over  four  several  times  in  the 
year.  50.  The  dispositions  of  certain  tenemenu  ia  8c 
Saviour's  parish,  Southwark. 

He  was  himself  the  first  master  of  his  college,  so  that, 
to  make  use  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Haywood,  one  of  bis  con« 
temporaries,    *^  he   was  so    mingled  with  humility  and 
charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pensioner,  humbly  sub- 
mitting himself  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes  wbick 
he  had  bestowed  on  others."     We  have  no  reason  to  think 
be  ever  repented  of  this  distribution  of  his  substance ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  be  was  entirely  satisfied,  as  appears 
from  the  following  memorial  in  his  own  writing,  found 
amongst  his  papers:  '^  May  26,   1620,  My  wife  and  I  ac-> 
knowledged  the  fine  at  the  cpnimon  pleas  bar,  of  all  our 
lands  to  the  college  :  blessed  be  God  that  he  hath  given 
us  life  to  do  it"     His  wife  died  in   1623  ;  and  about  two 
years  afterwards  he  married    Constance  Kinchtoe,    who 
survived  him,  and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affec- 
tion, if  at  least  we  may  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wherein  he 
left  her  considerable  property.     He  died  Nov.  25,   1626^ 
in  the  sixty-^rst  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  his  new  college,  where  there  is  a  tomb-stone 
over  his  gprave,  with  an  inscription.     His  original  diary  ia 
still  preserved. ' 

I  Biof .  Brit,  origkiany  writtmi  1>y  Mr.  Oldyt ;  b«t  nany  adi'iUooftl  particukts 
nay  be  feen  io  Lysons's  Environs  9f  Londoo,  vol.  I.  and  Malone's  History  of  (Im 
iUge,  pr^ftzed  to  bit,  a^d  to  Jokntoo  and  Sceereot't  edition  of  Sbakspwe. 
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ALLIACO.     See  AILLY. 

ALLIBOND  (John),  D.  D.  of  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford, was  a  native  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  master  of  the 
free- school  adjoining  to  Magdalen  college.  He  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Brad  well  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died 
in  16^58.  He  is  principally  known  in  the  literary  annals  of 
Oxford  byan  exquisite  piece  of  poetical  humour,  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  publish  in  16'48,  in  ridicule  of  the  par- 
liamentary visitors  and  their  party :  it  was  entitled  "  Rus- 
tica  academisB  Oxoniensis  nuper  reformats  descriptio  : 
una  cum  comitiis  ibidem,  1648  habitis.'*  Notwithstanding 
the  danger  of  publishing  a  satire  of  this  description,  two 
editions  were  eagerly  bought  up,  but  it  is  now  very  rare. " 

ALLIBOND  (PfiTftij),  father  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1560  atWardenton,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  of 
an  ancient  family,  and  studied  at  Magdalen-hall,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  and  master^s  degrees,  and  then 
travelled  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  became 
rector  of  Cheyneys  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died 
March  6,  1628-^.  His  publications,  according  to  Wood, 
were  mostly  translations  of  pious  works  by  foreign  divines. 
1.  "Comfort  for  an  afflicted  conscience,"  Lond.  1591, 
8vo,  from  the  French  of  John  L*Espine.  2.  "  Confutation 
of  the  Popish  Transubstantiation,**  Loud.  1592,  8vo* 
8.  "  The  golden  chain  of  Salvation,'*  from  the  Latin  of 
Harman  Renecker,  Lond.  16u4,  4to.« 

ALLIONI  (Charles),  a  celebrated  Piedmontese  phy- 
sician, and  professor  of  Botany,  in  the  university  of  Turin, 
was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in  1804.  On  account  of  his 
high  reputation  for  learning,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  such  as  the  institute  of  Bologna, 
and  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Montpellier,  Gottingen, 
Madrid,  &c.  Of  his  numerous  medical  and  botanical  pub- 
lications, the  following  are  the  principal :  1.  "Pedemontii 
stirpium  rariorum  specimen  primum,"  Turin,  1755,  4to, 
containing  the  description  and  figures  of  thirty  plants, 
either  new  or  little  known,  which  grow  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Piedmont.  2.  "  Oryctographiae  P^demontan© 
specimen,"  Paris,  1757,  8vo  ;  an  account  of  the  fossils' 
in  Piedmont  3.  "  Tractatio  de  miUarium  origine,  p1ro«J 
eressu,  natura,  et  curatione,"  Turin,  1758,  8vo;  a  me- 
dicfal  treatise  much  esteemed*    4.  ^^  Stirpium  prsecipuarixm 

■  Wxiod's  Fasti,  irol.  U.  p.  40.--'AQDa]t,  Tof.  II,  pp.  3^8,  58^ 
«  Ath,Ox.  vol.Lp.55i5. 
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littoris  et  agri  Niceeensis  enumeratio  methodida,  cum 
elencho  aliquot  animalium  ejusdem  maris/'  Paris,  1757, 
8vo.  Thia  work  is  ofteu  quoted  by  naturalists  under  the 
abridged  title  of  <<  Enumeratio  stirpium  Nic^ensis."  The 
principal  part  of  it  was  collected  by  John  Giudice,  a  bo* 
tanist  at  Nice,  i^nd  a  friend  of  Aliioni,  to  whom  he  be* 
queathed  his  papers.  5.  <<  Synopsis  methodica  horti  Tau* 
rinensis,'*  Turin,  1762,  4to,  a  methodical  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Turin,  divided  into  thir- 
teen classes.  6.  *^  Flora  Pedemontana,  sive  enumeratio 
methodica  stirpium  indigenarum  Pedemontii,''  Turin,  1785, 
3  vols.  fbl.  This  splendid  work,  which  is  illustrated  with 
ninety-two  plates,  was  the  fruit  of  long  labour  and  study, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  author's  reputation.  In  it  he 
describes  2813  plants,  which  he  found  growing  wild  in  the 
duchy  of  Piedmont,  of  which  those  in  the  third  volume 
are  new.  It  has  been,  however,  said,  that  those  already 
known  acquire  a  kind  of  novelty  by  his  descriptions,  which 
are  drawn  from  nature,  and  not  from  books ;  and  the  work 
derives  an  additional  value,  especially  on  the  spot,  from 
the  very  cautious  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  me« 
dical  properties  of  any  of  these  plants.  The  arrangement 
resembles  that  of  Halier  in  his  history  of  the  Swiss  plants, 
.  Bailer  had  a  great  regard  for  AUiohi,  and  corresponded 
with  him  till  his  death.  7.  <^  Auctuarium  ad  Flora  Pede- 
montana,** Turin,  1789,  containing  some  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  former.  Beside^  these  works,  he  wrote 
several  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Turin  ; 
and  from  all  his  writings  seems  to  deserve  an  honourable 
place  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  botanical  and  medical  sciences.  Loeffling 
consecrated  a  genus  to.  his  memory,  under  the  name  of 
Aliionia,  which  Linnaeus  has  adc^ted.  It  is  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class  of 
plants.  ^ 

ALLIX  (Peter),  a  very  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  although  a  native  of  France,  and 
well  known  by  his  numerous  and  excellent  writings,  was 
bom  in  1641  atAlengon;  and  having  recerved  a  liberal 
education,  which  highly  improved  his  great  natural  parts, 
he  became  minister  of  the  reformed  church  at  Rouen.  At 
this  place,  before  be  war  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  distio<* 

1  Biog.  UniTentlle. 
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gaished  himself  by  publishing  some  very  able  pieces,  which 
excited  much  notice,  and  he  was  invited  to  Charenton,  then 
the  principal  church  the  reformed  had  in  France,  and 
whither  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Protestant 
religion  constantly  resorted.  As  he  now  mw  himself  in  a 
condition  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  church,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  task  with  all  imaginable  zeal,  and  preached 
several  valuable  sermons  in  defence  of  the  faith,  against 
the  artful  attempts  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  then 
labouring  to  overturn  the  reformed  religion,  by  seeming 
concessions  to  its  professors.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  Mr.  AUix  found  himself  obliged  to  quit 
France,  and  had  prepared  a  pathetic  discourse,  which  he 
intended  to  have  delivered  as  his  fiarewell  to  his  congrega- 
tion, but  was  obliged  to  omit  it,  although  it  was  afterwards 
printed. 

In  1685,  when  the  above  edict  was  revoked,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  banished  from  France,  Mr.  Allix  came 
into  England,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  and  met 
with  a  most  favourable  reception,  on  account  of  his  exten- 
sive learning,  and  especially  his  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical 
history.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  first  object  was  to  ac- 

Juire  the  English  language,  which  he  attained  in  a  high 
egree  of  perfection.  In  1690,  he  was  complimented  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  the  university  of  Cainbridge,  and  in 
the  same  year  be  had  the  treasurership  of  the  church  of 
Salisbury  given  to  him  ;  and  some  foreign  memoirs  say  he 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  have 
published  here  an  authentic  «*  History  of  the  Councils,*' 
for  which  laborious  and  important  work  he  was  well  quali- 
fied :  but  by  some  accidents  intervening,  and  for  want  of 
encouragement,,  this  undertaking  miscarried.  He  wrote 
and  published,  however,  several  treatises  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical history,  which  displayed  great  learning,  were  very 
interesting,  and  very  useful  to  the  Protestant  cause,  which 
was  then  in  consideiable  danger.  These  pieces,  of  whi<;h 
we  shall  give  a  list,  were  remarkably  well  received,  ami  the 
author  becamb  in  as  great  credit  here,  as  ever  he  had  been 
in  France,  for  his  ingenious  and  solid  defences  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  from  reason  and  authority,  and  from  the 
practice  of  early  ages,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  1699  he  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Trinity^  which  has  always  been  considered  as  an  able 
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tad  argumentatiye  performance^  aud  is  mentioned  with 
great  respect  by  the  late  bishop  Horsley,  in  his  letters  to 
.Dr.  Priestley.  He  wrote  several  other  learned  and  inge-» 
nious  treatises  on  curious  and  important  subjects,  and  was, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  strenuous  and  affectionate 
defender  of  the  established  church.  Some  of  these  pieces 
exposed  him,  however,  to  very  severe  censures ;  and  among 
the  rest,  Bayle,  who  had  formerly  complimented  him  very 
highly,  attacked  him  with  contemptuous  language;  but  the 
opinion  of  Bayle,  where  orthodoxy  is  concerned,  is  not^ 
deserving  of  much  respect.  One  of  his  antagonists,  Md 
Stephen  Nye,  rector  of  Hormead,  accuses  him  of  Tri theism ; 
and  in  Moreri^s  Dictionary,  printed  in  1740,  it  is  insinuated 
that  he  was  inclined  to  Socinianism,  a  charge  the  most 
absurd  and  incredible  that  could  be  brought.  Dr.  AUix, 
however,  continued  steady  and  fixed  in  his  principles,  and 
was  so  well  known  to  be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  on  that  subject,  that  Whistoa 
Ihought  proper  to  consult  him,  when  he  first  proposed 
writing  in  support  of  his  own  opinions,  as  appears  by  what 
he  says  on  this  subject  in  his  ^^  Historical  Preface,''  which, 
however.  Dr.  AUix  found  it  necessary  to  correct  in  a  short 
relation  of  his  interview  with  Whbton. 

Dr.  Allix  enjoyed  a  very  unconunon  share  of  health  and 
iqurits,  at  appears  by  his  latest  writings,  in  which  there  is 
not  only  all  the  erudition,  but  all  the  quickness  and 
vivacity  that  appeared  in  his  earliest  pieces.  Those  who 
knew  him,  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  his  conversa* 
tion,  that  the  learned  found  in  his  productions ;  for,  with 
an  extensive  share  of  learning,  he  had  a  remarluible  liveli^ 
ness  of  temper,  and  expressed  himself  on  the  driest  sub* 
jecu  with  much  sprightliness,  and  in  a  manner  out  of  the 
common  road.  He  was  consuked  by  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  on  the  deepest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  learning, 
and  received  the  praise  of  the  ablest  critics  of  his  time.  It 
was  not  any  single  branch  of  literature,  or  a  few  related  to 
each  other,  that  could  occupy  his  thoughts,  but  the  whole 
eirde  of  sciences  which  fiall  under  the  cognizance  of  a 
general  scholar  and  sound  divine.  His  sermons  shew  him 
to  have  been  an  admirable  orator,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
profound  scholar,  and  the  sevend  ancient  authors  whose 
writings  he  published,  testify  his  skill  in  criticism,  and  hk 
perfect  acquaintance  with  antiquity.  His  treatises  on 
ecclesiastical  history  discover  a  vast  fund  of  residing,  and 
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an  exact  comprehension  of  his  subject,  with  a  warm  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  He  laboured  also  to  serve  il 
by  the  tracts  he  rescued  from  oblivion,  to  shew,  which  they 
did  etFectually,  that  the  charge  of  novelty  on  which,  the 
Papists  insisted  so  loudly,  was  not  only  unreasonable,  but 
entirely  groundless.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  He-> 
brew  and  Rabbinical  learning  was  displayed  in  his  labo- 
rious performance  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
in  which  his  sincerity  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  learning.  If 
in  the  prosecution  of  those  deep  and  recondite  studies,  he 
sometimes  mistook  his  way,  and  erred  in  his  computations, 
as  when  he  fixed  the  year  of  Christ's  second  coming  at 
1720,  it  was  no  more  than  had  befallen  the  greatest  men 
who  have  travelled  this  road  before  him,  particularly  Jo- 
seph Mede  and  bishop  Lloyd ;  neither  have  these  instances 
convinced  other  eminent  men  that  the  roads  are  impassable, 
since  the  very  learned  dean  Prideaux,  and  the  sagacious 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  have  devoted  many  of  their  hours  to  the 
like  inquiries.  Dr.  AUix  continued  his  application  to  the 
last,  and  diedat  London,  Feb.  21,  1717,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
a  man,  equally  assiduous  in  the  right  discbarge  of  all  the 
offices  of  public  and  private  life,  and  every  way  as  amiable 
for  his  virtues  and  social  qualities,  as  venerable  from  his 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  celebrated  for  his  various 
and  profound  learning. 

His  works  are,  I.  *^  Response  k  la  Dissertation  sur  Ber^ 
tram  et  Jean  Scot,  ou  Erigene,**  printed  at  the  end  of 
Claude's  answer  to  M.  Amaud's  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith, 
1670.  2.  ^^  Ratramne,  ou  Bernard,  Pretre,  du  Corps  et 
du  Sang  du  Seigneur,'*  Lat.  et  Fr.  Rouen,  1672,  12mo. 
3.  <<  Dissertatio  de  Trisagii  origine,"  Rothomagi,  1674, 
Svo.  Maimbourg  erroneously  ascribes  this  to  another  per- 
son.  4.  **  Dissertatio  de  Sanguine  D.  N.  J.  Christi,"  date 
uncertain.  5.  ^'  Dissertatio  de  Tertulliani  vita,  et  scriptis.*' 
6;  ^'  Dissertatio  de  Conciliorum  quorumvis  definitionibus 
ad  examen  revocandis,"  8vo,  circa  1680.  7.  *^  Anastasii 
Sinaitse  contemplationum  in  Hexahemeron  liber  xii  hac- 
tenus  desideratus,"  Gr.  et  Lat  cum  notis,  &c.  Lond.  1 682, 
4to.  8.  ^^  Douze  Sermons  sur  divers  textes,"  Rotterdam, 
1685,  l2mo.  9.  "  Les  Maximes  du  vrai  Chretien,"  which 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1687,  and  joined  with  **  Bonne* 
et  salutes  pens^es  pour  touts  les  jours  du  mois."  10.  <<  L' A- 
flieu  de  St.  Paul  aux  Epiiesieof,  Sermon,'*  Amst.  1688, 
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121I10.  This  was  his  intended  farewell  sermon  noticed, 
above.  11.  "Reflections  upon  the  books  of  the  Holj 
Scripture,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,** 
Lond.  1688,  2  vols.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  king 
James  11.  firom  whom  the  author  had  received  some  obli- 
gations. The  dedication,  which  is  wanting  in  some  edi- 
tions, may  be  seen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  his  late  "  Tracts,"  republished  these  Reflec- 
tions, which  he  says  have  always  been  held  in  great  repute 
for  the  plainness  and  erudition  with  which  they  are  written. 
12.  *^  Determinatio  F.  Joannis  Parisiensis  de  modo  exis- 
tendi  Corpus  Christi  in  sacramento  Altaris,  &c.  cui  est 
prefixa  prefatio  historica  de  dogmate  Transubstantia- 
tionis,*'  Lond.  1 686,  8vo.  13.  '^  Some  remarks  upon  tht 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  Pied- 
n^ont,**  Lond.  1690,  4to.  This  is  a  very  elaborate  work, 
in  which  the  author  traces  the  history  of  opinions  with 
great  acuteness  and  fidelity.  14.  "  Remarks  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  ancient  Churches  of  the  Albi- 
genses,**  Lond.  1692,  4to  ;  a  performance  of  a  similar  kind 
with  the  former,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  opinions 
of  the  reformed  churches.  15.  "The  judgment  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  against  the  Unitarians,  in  the  con- 
troversy upon  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,"  Lond.  1689,  8vo.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  controversy  between  bishop  Bull  and  the  Unitarians, 
and  is  the  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  16.  "  De  Messis  duplici 
adveatu  dissertationes  duae  adversus  Jodeos,"  Lond.  1701, 
1 2mo.  It  was  in  this  treatise  our  author  fell  into  the  erro- 
neous computation  respecting  Christ^s  second  coming. 
17.  "  Prefiace  and  arguments  on  the  Psalms.*'  18.  "  Nee- 
tarii  Patriarchse  Hierosolymitaoi  confutatio  Imperii  Papae 
in  Exclesiam,'*  Lond.  1702,  8vo;  a  translation  from  the 
original  in  Greek.  19.  "Aug.  Hermanni  Franke  manu- 
ductio  ad  lectionem  Scrip.  Sac.'*  Lond.  1706,  8vo;  our 
author  wrote  only  a  short  prefeitory  recommendation  to  this 
book.  20.  "  Dissertatio  de  J.  C.  Domini  nostri  anno  et 
monse  natali,**  Lond.  1707  and  1710.  21.  "  The  Prophe- 
icies  which  Mr.  Whiston  applies  to  the  times  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  considered  and 
examined^"  Lond.  1 707,  8vo.  22.  "  Preparations  a  la 
Cene,"  8vo,  often  printed  at  Geneva.  23,  "  Remarks  upon 
some  places  of  Mr.  Whiston's  books,  either  printed  or  in 
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manuscripV*  Lond.  1711,  8yo.  This  pampMet  is  uneoifi* 
monly  scarce.  Besides  thesei  the  late  Dr.  Flexman  Ut 
fured  Dr.  Kippis  that  the  following  pieces  may  be  attri- 
buted to  our  author,  "  Theses  Theologicae  de  ultimo  judi- 
cio,*'  Sabnur,  1660,  4to,  probably  academical  exercises; 
**  A  discourse  concerning  Penance,"  Lond.  1688,  8to ; 
"  An  historical  discourse  concerning  the  necessity  of  the 
Ministers*  intention  in  administering  the  Sacrament,*'  1688, 
8vo;  ^^  An  Examination  of  the  scruples  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  take  the  Oaths,**  168b>,  4to ;  ^'  Animadversions  on 
Mr.  Hiirs  Vindication  of  the  primitiverFathers,  against  th^ 
right  rev.  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Sarum,  1695,  4to.* 

ALLOISI  (Balthazar),  called  Galanino,  an  eminent 
painter  of  history  and  portraits,  received  his  education  in 
the  school  of  the  Caracci,  and  in  all  his  compositions  re- 
tained the  admirable  style  of  his  master.  He  had  naturally 
a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  was  of  a  retired  and  soli- 
tary disposition  :  this  induced  him  to 'avoid  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
art;  but  by  this  plan  he  became  so  necessitous,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  paint  portraits  to  procure  a  subsistence.  In 
this  branch,  however,  his  success  was  astonishing ;  and  he 
grew  into  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  for  the  resemblance 
visible  at  first  sight,  and  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  but 
also  for  a  new  and  unusual  boldness  of  manner,  by  which 
his  portraits  seemed  absolutely  to  breathe.  None  of  his 
contemporaries  could  enter  into  competition  with  him ;  and 
the  Italian  writers  place  him  in  the  same  rank  of  merit  with* 
Vandyck.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1578,  and  died  in 
1638.* 

ALLORI  (ALEXA^a)ER),  called  Bronzing,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1585,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Agnolo  Bronzinp,  likewise  a  distinguished  painter,  who 
educ^ed  him  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  Allori 
having  been  deprived  of  his  own  father,  when  he  was  but 
five  years  old.  He  was  very  studious,  and  applied  himself 
diligently,  not  only  to  imiute  the  manner  of  his  master, 
but  the  different  manners  of  those  masters  who  were  in  the 
greatest  reputation.  When  he  commenced  painter,  his 
first  work  was  a  crucifixion,  intended  for  an  altar-piece, 
which  was  much  praised,  but  his  success  in  portrait-paint- 
ing induced  him  to  employ  a  great  deal  of  bis  time  in  tfa^t 
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branch.  Michael  Angelo  was  the  master  whose  works  be. 
studied  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  he  designed  a  pic- 
]ture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  after  the  manner  of  that  great 
genius,  which  is  preserved  at  Rome,  and  will  perpetuate 
the  honour  of  Allori.  He  died  in  1607,  aged  72.  It  is 
said  that  he  wrote  some  burlesque  poems,  and  a  dialogue 
on  Design.  The  existence  pf  this  last  is  denied  by  his 
French  biographer,  but  we  find  its  title  in  Haym^s  Biblio- 
teca  Italiana,  ^^  Dialogo  di  Alessandro  Allori  pittore  Flo* 
irentino  sopra  Parte  del  disegnare  le  figure  principiando  da 
Myscoli,  Ossa,  Nervi,  Vene,  Membra,  Notomia,  e  figura 
perfetu,*'  Florence,  1590.  * 

ALLORI  (Chistophano),  called  also  Bronzino,  was 
jthe  son  and  disciple  of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  Flo- 
rence in  1577.  For  some  time  he  followed  the  manner  of 
Alexander,  but,  afterwards  studying  design  from  the  works 
of  Santi  di  Titi,  and  colouring  from  the  lively  and  elegant 
tints  of  Cigoli,  he  formed  to  himselLa  manner  entirely  dif- 
ferent. He  executed  several  large  designs  for  altars,  yet 
bad  a  panicular  excellence  in  painting  small  pictures,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  number  of  minute  figures,  so  exqui- 
site for  correotness  of  drawing,  so  round  and  relieved  by 
the  colouring,  and  touched  with  so  much  delicacy,  that  it 
seemed  surprising  how  either  the  hand  or  the  eye  could 
execute  them.  His  {>ortraits  were  also  in  high  esteem. 
His  best  pictures  were  those  of  Judith,  St.  Francis,  and 
St.  Juliau.  The  last  mentioned,  long  one  of  the  chief  or- 
naments of  the  Pitti  palace,  is  now  in  the  imperial  coUec* 
tion  at  Paris,  and  shewis  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
colourists  of  the  Florentine  school.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  his  foot.  Ampu- 
tation was  recommended,  but  he  refused  his  consent,  and 
continued  deliberately  using  his  pencil  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life^ 

ALMAIN  (James),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  able  scholastic 
writers  of  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Sens,  and  died  young  at 
Paris  in  1515.  During  his  short  life,  he  published  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works,  on  logic,  physics,  morality,  and 
divinity.  The  two  which  procured  him  most  fame  are^ 
I.  **  De  autoriute  Ecclesi®,  &c."  Paris,  1512,  4to,  in  which 
he  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of   Pisa,  against 
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Csyetan,  who  had  raised  the  pope^s  authority  above  that  of 
the  councils.  2.  *^  De  potestate  ecclesiastica  et  laicdi 
contra  Ockam.'* — ^Tbese  are  both  in  the  edition  of  hia 
works,  published  at  Paris,  lM7,  fol. ;  but  in  that  edition 
we  do  not  meet  with  his  "  Moralia,"  Paris,  1525,  8vo.* 

ALM AMON,  caliph  pf  Bagdat,  a  philosopher  and  astro- 
nomer in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  year  814.  He  was  the  son  of  Harun-Al- 
Rashid,  and  the  grandson  of  Almanzor.  His  name  k 
otherwise  written  Mamon,  Almaon,  Almamun,  Alamoun, 
or  Al-Maimon.  Having  been  educated  with  great  care, 
and  with  a  love  for  the  liberal  sciences,  he  applied  himself 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  them  in  his  own  country.  For 
this  purpose  he  requested  the  Greek  emperors  to  supply 
him  with  such  books  on  philosophy  as  they  had  among 
them;  and  he  collected  skilful  interpreters  to  translate 
them  into  the  Arabic  language.  He  also  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  study  them ;  frequenting  the  meetings  of  the 
learned,  and  assisting  in  their  exercises  and  deliberations. 
He  caused  Ptolemy's  Almagest  to  be  translated  in  the  year 
827 ;  and  in  his  reign,  and  doubtless  by  his  encouragement,  ^ 
an  astronomy  of  Bagdat,  named  Habash,  composed  three 
sets  of  astronomical  tables.  Almamon  himself,  however, 
made  many  astronomical  observations,  concerning  the  obli* 
quity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  caused  skilful  observers  to  pro- 
cure proper  instruments  to  be  made,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  such  observations.  Under  his  auspices  also  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  was  measured ;  and  he  revived  the 
sciences  in  the  East  so  successfully  that  many  learned  men 
were  found,  not  only  in  his  own  time,  but  after  him,  in  & 
country  where  the  study  of  the  sciences  had  long  been  for- 
gotten. This  learned  king  died  near  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  by^ 
having  eaten  too  freely  of  dates,  on  his  return  firom  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  in  the  year  833,  in  the  48th  or  49th  year 
of  his  age.  * 

ALMARUS  (Elmarus,  Elmerus,  or  ^lmerus),  was 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St  Austin  in  Canterbury,  at  the 
time  that  Alpbage,  the  archbishop,  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  the  Danes,  in  1011,  when  the  city  was  betrayed 
to  them.  Almarus,  however,  was  suffered  by  those  plun- 
derers to  go  at  liberty ;  and  in  the  year  1028,  was  made 
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bishop  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  bishopric  was 
afterwards  translated  to  Salisbury.  Godwin  mentions 
him  as  a  bishop,  but  adds  that  he  knows  nothing  of  him 
but  his  name.  Almarus  was  not  inclined  either  to  leave 
his  abbey,  or  to  become  a  bishop ;  but  was  at  last  pre* 
vailed  on  to  take  upon  him  that  dignity,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  constancy  and  vigour,  utitil  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight.  On  this  he  resigned  his  hi* 
shopric  with  more  alacrity  than  he  had  accepted  it,  return* 
ing  back  to  his  abb<&y,  where  he  lived  in  a  cell  in  the  in- 
firmary, in  great  innocence  and  devotion  to  bis  last  hour. 
When  be  was  near  his  death,  he  dTrected  that  he  should 
be  buried  not  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  monk,  which  was  com-> 
plied  with.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery, before  the  altar  of  St:  John,  and  his  memory  held  in 
great  veneration.  The  chronicles  relate  some  superstitious 
stories  of  him,  to  which  little  credit  will  now  be  given.  ^ 

ALMEIDA  (Francis),  count  d'Abrantes,  a  Portu- 
gueze,  was  the  first  governor  of  India,  to  which  place  he 
was  dispatched  in  1505,  by  king  Emanuel,  with  the  high 
character  of  viceroy.  His  fleet  had  a  dangerous  passage 
out,  and  almost  continual  storms  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  without  being  able  to  make  it,  but  at  last  reached 
Quiloa.  The  king  of  that  place  having  given  some  cause 
to  suspect  his  conduct,  Almeida  resolved  to  besiege  the 
city,  and  after  landing  500  men,  the  natives  fled,  and  the 
Portugueze  entered  and  plundered  it.  The  plunder  was 
however  deposited  in  one  house,  and  shared  among  the 
soldiars,  Almeida**  taking  as  his  own  share,  only  one  ar- 
row. He  then  began  to  build  a  fort,  and  offered  the  peo* 
pie  the  protection  of  the  Portugueze,  which  they  accepted, 
and  received  a  king  from  them,  who  promised  to  be  obe- 
dient  to  king  Emanuel. 

From  hence  they  sailed  to  Mombassa,  and  immediately 
attacked  that  place.  A  shot  from  the  Portugueze  set  fire 
to  the  powder  magazine,  which  so  terrified  the  inhabitants 
that  they  abandoned  the  fort.  Having  caused  the  port  to 
be  sounded,  and  finding  water  sufficient,  he  entered  the 
harbour,  and  then  sent  a  message  to  require  the  king  to 
submit  himself  to  the  king  of  Portugal ;  but  the  messenger 
was  refused  admittance.  —  Almeida  then  endeavoured  to 
seize  some  of  the  natives,  and  took  prisoner  a  domestic  of 
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the  kisg,  from  whom  he  had  intelligence  that  the  king  bad^ 
received  into  bis  pay  4000  auxiliaries,  and  expected  more. 
Od  this  intelligence  he  resolved  to  besiege  tlij  place ;  and 
set  fire  to  a  part  of  the  city.  The  natives  attacked  the 
Portuguese,  although  at  the  same  time  employed  in  ex* 
tinguishing  the  flames ;  which  however  proved  their  best 
friendsi  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  Next  day,  when 
the  flames  abated,  the  Portugueze  again  entered  the  city,  and 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
the  darts  of  the  enemy  flung  from  the  houses.  However, 
Almeida  having  soon  secured  the  palace,  the  Portugueze 
joined  their  strength,  and  obliged  the  natives  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  wood,  to 
which  the  king  had  retreated.  The  city  was  plundered, 
but  most  of  the  valuable  effects  had  been  carried  away. 
The  Portugueze  writers  tell  us,  they  killed  in  this  action 
1500,  and  took  2^00  prisoners,  with  Uie  loss  only  of  five 
men  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

From  hence  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Melinda,  but  by 
tempestuous  weather  was  driven  thtet  leagues  beyond ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Anchidive, 
where  he  built  a  fort,  and  sent  some  of  his  ships  out  to 
cruize.  Here  he  received  deputies  from  the  king  of  Onor, 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  also  the  submission  of  a  piratical 
chief,  of  the  name  of  Timoia;  but  a  circumstance  soon 
happened  to  shew  the  former  was  not  sincere,  and  the 
▼iceroy  sailed  to  Onor,  and  burned  some  ships  in  the  har- 
bour. A  day  or  two  after,  he  sent  his  son  to  bum  the 
other  ships,  when  a  smart  ac^on  ensued,  and  the  Portu- 
gueze were  obliged  to  retreat.  Almeida  sailed  next  day  to 
Cananor,  vAiere  he  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  strong 
fort  to  protect  his  countrymen  against  the  Arabians,  who, 
jealous  of  the  Portugueze,  did  them  every  injury  in  their 
power.  While  Almeida  reinained  here,  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  receive  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  Narsinga, 
ofiering  friendship,  and  his  daughter  as  a  wife  for  John  the 
son  of  EmanueL  He  had  also  a  visit  from  the  king  of 
jCananor,  firom  whom  he  obtained  liberty  to  build  his  fort. 
From  this  place  he  dispatched  his  son  on  an  expedition  to 
Caulan. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cugna  with  a  reinforcement  from  Por- 
tugal, and  on  receiving  intelligence  of  several  Arabian 
ships  richly  laden  being  in  the  port  of  Panama  (about  50 
xniles  off)  escorted  by  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  of  Calicut,  he 
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resoked  to  attack  them  in  the  harbour.  He  sailed  for  that 
purpose  with  12  &hips  of  war.  On  his  passage  he  was  in* 
formed  that  the  ships  were  not  yet  afloat,  but  lay  in  the 
docks,  under  cover  of  a  rampart,  and  a  strong  garrison  of 
4000  men.  Almeida  had  only  700,  and  with  these  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  attempted  to  land  and 
burn  the  ships ;  and  after  a  violent  conflict  succeeded. 
This  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  at  this  time  in  war,  for  the  enemy  fought  with  des- 
perate courage,  there  being  many  among  them  who  had 
taken  an  oath  to  conquer  or  die.  These  devotees  had  all 
their  heads  shaven,  and  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  Al- 
meida, having  made  good  his  landing,  advanced  to  the  city^ 
and  set  it  on  fire,  being  fearful  of  .the  consequences  of  per^ 
mitfing  his  men  to  plunder  it.  The  men  murmured  at 
being  deprived  of  such  a  rich  booty,  but  this  the  viceroy 
disregarded ;  and  to  keep  them  employed,  dispatched  his 
son  with  a  squadron  to  cruize  against  the  Arabians,  who  in 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy's  fleet  lost  his  life.  Al- 
meida, who  had  often  shewn  that  he  possessed  great  forti- 
tude, now  gave  a  striking  proof  Of  it ;  and  to  those  who 
lamented  the  death  of  young  Almeida  with  'too  much  sor- 
row, he  said,  **  That  he  had  never  wished  a  long,  but  a 
glorious  life  for  his  son  ;  and  for  his  part,  he  thanked  God 
for  honouring  him  with  so  glorious  a  death.'' 

While  he  commanded  in  India,  Albuquerque  wa)^  mak- 
ing conquests  for  his  country  to  the  northward,  but  as  he 
did  not  act  under  Almeida's  instructions,  the  latter  was 
ofl*ended,  and  even  wrote  to  some  of  the  enemy's  chiefii, 
that  Albuquerque  acted  without  his  orders.  Notwithstand-» 
ing  this,  the  exploits  of  the  latter  drew  the  aUention  of  the 
court  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  appointed  to  supersede  Al- 
meida in  his  viceroyship.  When  the  order  for  the  vice- 
roy's return  was  brou^t,  he  was  employed  in  fitting  out  a 
fleet  to  revenge  the  death  of  i^s  son.  This  furnished  him 
with  an  excuse  for  not  delivering  up  his  government ;  and 
be  sailed  on  an  expedition  to  Dabul,  landed  there,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter^ 
not  sparing  even  the  infants.  The  next  day  the  city  was 
given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  afterwards  burned.  This 
was  the  fate  of  many  other  places  on  these  shores..  He 
then  cruized  along  the  coast  until  be  fell  in  with  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  and  engaged  and  totally  defeated  it,  killing 
4000  men.    The  sultan  had  taken  great  pains  in  fitting  out 
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this  fleet,  and  it  is  supposed  had  engaged  Europeans  of 
several  nations  to  act  on  board  it^  as  books  in  the  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  Spanish  languages  were  f(iund  on 
board  the  captured  ships.     This  victory  procured  a  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  a  set  of  men,  who  had  their  own  ad- 
vantage in  view,  inflamed  the  animosity  between  Almeida 
and  Albuquerque  ;  and  the  former  not  only  still  refused  ta 
deliver  up  his  government,  but  ordered  Albuquerque  to  be 
confined.  Contigna,  however,  another  commander,  arriv- 
ing from  Portugal,  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and 
Almeida  to  the  surrender  of  his  government.  The  viceroy 
immediately  embarked,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Portugal. 
Unfortunately  stopping  at  a  place  not  far  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  slight  quarrel  arose  between  the  Portugueze 
and  natives,  and  in  an  action  with  them,  Almeida  received 
a  wound  in  his  throat  with  a  javelin,  March  1 ,  1 509,  and 
died  immediately.  —  Thus  expired  this  brave,  honest,  and 
renowned  commander  by  his  own  imprudence.  Before  he 
went  to  India,  he  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the 
wars  of  Grenada.  In  India  his  exploits  have  been  spoken 
of.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  the  rest  of  the  Portugueze  fled. 
Two  officers  who  saw  him  fall  endeavoured  to  persuade 
their  countrymen  to  recover  his  body ;  but  finding  entrea- 
ties ineffectual,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell.  * 

ALMEIDA  (Lawrence)  was  son  of  the  former,  and 
had  he  enjoyed  longer  life,  would  probably  have  eq^ual- 
led  him  in  fame.  His  first  exploit  was  against  Caulan, 
in  India,  whither  he  was  dispatched  by  bis  father  to 
destroy  all  the  ships  in  that  harbour ;  he  executed  his  or- 
ders with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
town  before  they  were  apprized  of  bis  arrival,  and  de* 
stroyed  27  ships.  Soon  after  he  was  sent  on  a  cruize 
against  the  Maldive  islands,  to  intercept  all  Arabian  ships. 
The  strength  of  the  currents  in  those  seas,  drove  him  as 
far  south  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
he  put  into  a  port  in  the  latter.  The  king  bearing  of  his 
arrival,  and  having  before  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Portu- 
gueze in  those  parts,  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  condition  of  receiving 
protection  and  defence.     The  tribute  was  to  be  250,000 lb, 
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weight  of  cinnamon ;  and  the  first  year's  paynfcnt  was  im- 
mediately put  on  board.  On  his  return,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Anchidive  islands ;  when  being  informed  of  a  large 
fleet  fitting  out  at  Calicut|  Lawrence  immediately  sailed 
to  that  |>lace,  engaged  it,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict,  gave 
them  a  total  defeat.  He  then  returned  to  Cananor,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  king  of  that  place,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Portugueze,  with  great  honour:  he  after- 
wards continued  with  bis  father,  until  he  sailed  on  the 
fatal  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  was  dis- 
patched with  eight  ships  to  annoy  the  Arabians,  and  at 
first  was  successful.  He  put  into  the  port  of  Chaul,  a 
large  and  opulent  city,  adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Cam- 
baya.  Here  he  received  advice  that  the  sultan  of  Eg)Tpt 
had  fitted  out  a  considerable  force,  manned  with  his  brav- 
est soldiers.  It  consisted  of  five  large  ships,  and  six  gal- 
leys, to  which  the  king  of  Cambaya  joined  30  sloops  of 
war.  When  they  appeared  off  Chaul,  the  Portugueze 
concluded  they  were  the  ships  of  Albuquerque,  and  made 
DO  preparation  to  engage;  the  Egyptian  admiral  entered 
the  river,  but  his  allies  remained  out  at  sea. 

The  next  day  Lawrence  Almeida  weighed  anchor  and 
attacked  the  admirars  ship,  but  in  the  action  he  was 
wounded.  His  officers,  finding  they  were  becalmed,  and 
could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  advised 
him  to  retuni.  This  he  decUned,  and  soon  received  ano- 
ther desperate  wound  in  the  face  with  a  dart  The  action 
continued  at  a  distance,  Almeida  not  being  able  to  get 
near  his  enemy.  Other  captains  were  more  fortunate,  as 
they  boarded  and  took  two  ships.  The  next  day,  the  fleet 
from  sea  came  in  and  joined  the  enemy.  The  Portugueze 
held  a  council,  and  were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion; 
that  they  ought  to  put  to  sea  in  the  night,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  effect,  but  the  enemy  pursued  and  came  up 
with  the  admiral's  ship,  in  the  rear,  and  surrounded  her. 
An  unfortunate  shot  rendering  it  impossible  to  steer  her^ 
the  ran  aground.*  The  Portugueze  captains  had  a  strong 
desire  to  assist  their  admiral,  but  the  violence  of  the  tide 
prevented  them.  However,  they  sent  a  boat  to  bring  Al- 
meida away ;  but  he  refused  to  quit  his  fellow-soldiers  in 
this  distress,  hoping  also  that  he  should  be  able  to  defend 
himself  until  the  tide  returned.  The  enemy  did  not  dare 
to  board  his  vessel,  but  continued  a  fierce  cannonade  at  a 
distance^  which  was  rettuned  with  spirit.     Almeida  at  last 
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receired  aftotber  Wound^  in  his  tbigby  wbicb  quite  dis- 
abled bim^  and  being  placed  in  a  cbair  wbicb  waa  lasbed 
to  tbe  mast,  be  continued  to  animate  bis  men,  until  a  shot 
in  the  breast  killed  biou  Hie  Portugpaeze  on  board  this 
unfortunate  ship  were  now  reduced  to  20,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  defend  themselves,  but  the  enemy  succeeded  in 
boarding  her,  and  to  their  honour,  treated  the  few  brave 
survivors  with  great  humanity. ' 

ALMEIDA  (Manoel  or  Emmanuel),  a  Portuguese  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Vizeu  in  that  kingdom,  in  1580,  and 
after  an  education  among  the  Jesuits,  was  sent  to  the  In- 
dies, where,  having  completed  his  studies,  he  became  rec- 
tor of  the  college  of  Bacaim.  In  1622,  Vitteleschi,  gene- 
ral of  the  Jesuits,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  tbe  king  of 
Abyssinia,  who  received  him  with  much  respect ;  but  his 
successor  having  bimished  the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions, 
Almeida  returned  to  Goa  in  1634,  and  became  provincial 
of  his  order  in  India,  and  inquisitqr.  He  died  at  Goa  in 
1646.  His  works  are :  1  "  A  history  of  Upper  Ethiopia,** 
to  which  his  brother  Jesuit,  Bathazar  Tellez,  added  many 
facts  and  documents,  and  published  it  at  Coinlbra,  1660, 
foL  2.  "  Historical  letters,"  written  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  published  at  Rome,  in 
Italian,  1629,  8vo.  He  left  also  some  manuscripts  on  the 
errors  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  dominican  Urreta  in  his  history  of  Ethiopia.* 

ALMEIDA  (Theodore),  a  Portugueze  priest,  who  had 
the  courage  in  Portugal  to  study  and  teach  philosophy, 
upon  more  rational  and  experimental  principles  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  that  country,  was  born  in  1722.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  written  in  Portuguese,  and  entitled 
**  Recreaceo  Filosofifca,*'  5  vols*  $vo,  1751,  occasioned  a 
revolution  in  the  philosophical  studies  of  the  Portugueze, 
and  would  probably  have  involved  the  author  in  much 
danger,  had  not  tbe  Jesuits  been  soon  after  banished  from 
that  kingdom.  He  was  nevertheless  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  at  tbe  time  of 
tbe  famous  rupture  between  Joseph  II.  and  that  comt ;  and 
this  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  marquis  de  Pombal, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France,  during 
tbe  ministry  of  that  nobleman.  On  his  return  to  Portugal, 
the  royal  academy  tf  sciences  of  Lisbon  was  eager  to  ad- 
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mit  him  a  member ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  #iat  Almeida 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  which  the  nation  had 
made  in  twenty<^fiye  years,  and  he  was  suflFered  to  eclipse 
himself,  although  without  losing  any  of  the  respect  due  to 
his  former  services  in  promoting  liberal  science.  He  pub* 
lished,  after  bis  return  to  Lisbon,  a  moral  romance,  called 
^'  The  Happy  Independant,''  which  had  little  success ; 
and  it  was  said  that  a  better  title  would  have  been  '^  The 
Happy  Impertinent*'  He  died  in  1805,  leaving  behind 
him  several  manuscripts,  for  the  publication  of  which  he 
had  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Censor.  His  woriu 
altogether  are  said  to  amount  to  forty  volumes,  besidea 
five  of  translations;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
list  of  their  titles  or  subjects.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of .  Lisbon,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  * 

ALMELOVEEN  (Theodore  Jansson  Van),  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  physician,  but  more  eminent  as  a  general  scho- 
lar and  editor,  was  bom  July  24,  1657,  at  Midrecht,  or 
Mydregt,  near  Utrecht,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  His  grandfather  was  CorneliAs  Almeloveen, 
a  senator  of  Utrecht,  who  died  in  1658.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Janson,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Amsterdam  prin- 
ter, so  well  known  for  his  many  fine  editions,  and  for  the 
atlas  which  he  published  in  six  folio  volumes.  As  the 
printer  had  no  male  issue,  the  name  of  Janson  was  added  * 
to  Almeloveen,  probably  by  our  author's  father.  He 
studied  first  at  Utrecht,  and  then  at  Goude  or  Tergou^ 
where  James  ToUius  was  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  that 
place,  and  when  ToUius  removed  to  Noortwick,  near  Ley- 
den,  Aloneloveeti  followed  him,  and  it  appears  by  his 
writings  that  he  always  acknowledged  him  as  his  master.  In 
1676,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  studied  the  belles  let- 
tres  in  that  city  under  the  celebrated  Grjevius,  and  as  his 
father  intended  him  for  the  church,  he  also  studied  He- 
brew under  Leusden,  and  philosophy  under  De  Uries ; 
but,  taking  disgust  at  the  violence  and  illiberality  with 
which  theological  disputes  were  sometimes  conducted,  he 
gave  a  preference  to  medicine,  and  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Vallan  and  Munniks.  In  1680,  be  maintained  a 
liiesis  on  sleep,  and  the  following  year,  one  on  the  asthma^ 
and  was  then  admitted  to  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  fa* 
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culty.  In  16S7,  he  went  to  reside  at  Goude,  where  be 
married.  In  1697,  he  was  invited  to  Harderwic  to  be- 
come professor  of  Greek  and  history  ;  and  in  1702,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  remained  in  both 
offices  until  his  death  in  1712.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
public  library  at  Utrecht  his  curious  collection  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Quintilian,  which  he  had  made  at  a  great  expence, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  catalogue  in  Masson^s  critical  his* 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  vol.  V.  Bibliography 
was  his  favourite  stqdy,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
his  gprandfather  Jansson ;  and  to  this  we  probably  owe  the 
number  of  editions,  with  commentaries,  which  be  pub- 
lished. Among  these  are:  1.  ^*  Hippocratis  Aphorismi, 
Or.  Lat.*'  Amsterdam,  16S5,  12mo.  2.  <<  Aurelii  Celsi  de 
medieina;'*  with  bis  own  additions  and  those  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Casaubon,  Amsterdam,  1687,  12mo;  1713,  8vo; 
Padua,  1722,  8vo ;  with  ^^  Serini  Sammonici  de  medicina 
prsecepta  saluberrima.''  3.  Apicii  Cselii  de  obsoniis  et 
condimentis,  sive  de  arte  coquinaria  libri  X."  with  the 
notes  of  Martin  Lister,  Hamelbergius,  Vander  Linden,  &c. 
Amsterdam,  1709,  8vo.  4.  "  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  acutis 
ct  chronicis,"  Amsterdam,  1709,  4to.  5*.  "  Bibliotheca 
promissa  et  latens,**  or  an  account  of  books  promised,  and 
never  published,  with  the  epistles  of  Velschius  on  such 
medical  writings  as  have  not  been  edited,  Goude,  1688, 
1698,  8vo;  1692,  12mo;  Nuremberg,  1699,  8vo;  with 
the  additions  of  Martin  Melsuhrerus.  6.  **The  anatomy 
of  the  Muscle,"  in  Flemish,  with  observations  anatomical, 
medical,  and  chirurgical,  Amst.  1684,  8vo.  7.  "  Ono- 
masticon  rerum  inventarum  et  Inventa  nov-antiqua,  id 
est,  brevis  enarratio  ortus  et  progressus  artis  medicae," 
ibid.  1684,  8vo;  a  history  of  the  discoveries  in  medicine, 
with  a  marked  preference  to  the  merit  of  the  ancients. 
8.  ^^  Opuscula  sive  antiqiiitatum  e  sacris  profanarum  spe- 
cimen conjectans  veterum  poetarum  fragmenta  et  plagia- 
•rorum  syllabus,'^  ibid.  1686,  8vo.  9.  A  new  edition  of 
Decker's  work,  '^^  De  scriptis  adespotis,  pseudepigrapbis, 
et  supposititiis,  conjecturae,"  ibid.  1686,  12mo.  10.  An 
edition  of  ^<  G.  Rutilius  Numantianus,"  ibid.  1687,  12mo. 
1 L  ^'  Amoenitates  theologico-philologicae/*  ibid.  1694,  8vo. 
Besides  some  critical  pieces,  this  volume  contains  several 
letters  of  Bochart,  Erasmus,  Baudius,  Scriverius,  and  others, 
and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Erasmus  was  a  native  of 
Goude,  and  not  of  Rotterdam;  because,  according  to  the 
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laws,  the  place  where  children  are  horn  accidentally,  is 
tiot  accounted  their  country.  12.  <^  Dissertationes  quatuor 
de  thensis,  lecticiS|  et  poculis  veterum,^'  Harwick,  1701, 
4to.  These  are  theses  composed  by  Alstorf,  and  main- 
tained during  the  presidency  of  Almeloveen.  13.  ^*  Fasti 
Consulares,'^  Amst  1705,  Svo.  14.  A  beautiful,  but  not 
rexy  correct  edition  of  "Strabo,''  ibid.  2  vols.  foL  15. 
'*  De  vitis  Stephanorum,'*  1682,  Svo.  Besides  some  other 
contributions  of  notes,  &c.  to  editions  of  the  classics,  h6 
assisted  Drakestein  in  the  publication  of  ^the  sixth  Volume 
of  the  "  Hortus  Malabaricus.^'  * 

ALMICI  (Peter  Camille),  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  was 
born  at  Brescia,  of  a  noble  family,  Nov.  2,  1714,  and 
studied  theology,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
in  both  which  he  became  an  excellent  scholar.  He  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  an  investigation  of  tlie  text  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  read  with  ereat  care  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers.  His  studies  were  also  diversified  by  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  chronology,  history  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, antiquities,  criticism,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the 
character  of  a  general  scholar.  In  his  own  country,  he 
obtained  such  fanfe  that  his  advice  was  thought  to  be  ora« 
cular.  He  died  Dec.  30,  1779,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He 
published  **  Critical  Keflexions**  on  Febronius*s  work,  en- 
titled ^^  De  Statu  Ecclesiae,  et  legitima  potestate  Roman! 
Pontificis  ^**  some  dissertations  and  other  works,'  particu-* 
larly  one  on  the  "  manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
characters,'*  with  an  appendix  on  ^t  peauliar  species  oif 
biography,  writing  one's  own  life*  He  left  also  some  un- 
published works,  and  among  them  ^^  a  comparison  between 
the  Italians  and  French,'*  and  ^  Thoughts  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  father  Paul  SarpL"  * 

ALMODOVAR  (Duke  d'),  a  diplomatic  character,  de- 
serves some  notice  here,  as  a  man  of  literature,  although 
we  know  but  little  of  his  personal  history.  After  having 
been  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  courts  of 
Petepburgh,  Lisbon,  and  St.  James's,  he  filled  an  honour- 
able  station  at  Madrid,  where  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  literary  pursuits.  In  1781,  he  published  a  kind 
or  journal,  entitled  "  Decada  Epistolen,"  where  he  gave 
periodical  accounts  qi  French  works,  &c.     He  then,  un* 

1  M<Mreri.— Biog.UBiTenellA.  The  Utter  nvkethkn  nephew,  iMte«d  of  frand* 
SOD,  to  Jantson. 
•  Biog.  UnWen^lle.-^MaiideUa's  CQlle^tiond*  o^oscles,  toLXXXVUI.  art.  i. 
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der  the  name  of  Malode  Luque,  undertook  a  translation* 
of  the  abb^  Raynal^s  celiebrated  philosophical  and  political 
history  of  the  two  Indies,  a  work  proscribed  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  almost  unknown,  and  he  made  such  altera- 
tions as  satisfied  the  inquisition  itself  that  it  would  not  be  a 
dangerous  publication.     He' died  at  Madrid  in  1794. ' 

ALMON  (John),  a  bookseller,  author,  and  editor,  was 
born  at  Liverpool,  about  the  year  1738,  and  was  educated 
at  Warrington.  '  About  1748  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
bookseller  at  Liverpool,  but  in  1756  he  went  to  sea,  as  a 
common  seaman.     In  1758,  or  1759,  he  returned  to  Eug*- 
land,  and  came  to  London,  where,  it  is  said)  he  soon  be- 
came known  to  several  wits  oF  the  day,  as  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  Wilkes.     His  turn,   however,  was 
for  political  writing;  and   in  1759  he  published   ''The 
conduct  of  a  late  noble  commander  (lord  George  Sackville) 
•examined."     This  Was  followed  by  a  compilation,  in  six- 
penny numbers,  of  **  A  Military  Dictionary,**   or  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  battles  and  sieges  from  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the  year  1760.     Soon  after,  be 
wrote  various  political  letters  in  the  Gazetteer  newspaper, 
which  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  **  A 
collection  of  iitteresting  letters  from  the  public  papers.'* 
About  the -same  time  he  published  **  A  Review  of  his  Ma- 
jesty (George  lt*s)  reign  ;**  anHl  when  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  in 
l76l,  he  wrote  ^*  A  Review  of  his  Administration.  *     His 
other  publications  were,  ^  A  Letter  to  the  right  hon. 
George  Grenville  ;*^   *'  An  history  of   the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  death  of  queen  Anne  to  the  death 
of  George  II.  ;'^  **  An  impartial  history  of  the  late  War 
from  1749  to  1763  ;"  "A  Review  of  lord  Bute*s  adminis- 
tration.'*    When  Wilkes's  infaAious  essay  on  woman  was 
brought  t6  light,  Mr.  Almoh  wrote  an  answer  to  Kidgell, 
the  informer's,  narrative.     In  1763,  be  commenced  book- 
seller in  Piccadilly,  and  published  **  A  Letter  concerning 
libels,  warrants,  and  seizure  of  papers,  &c.  ;**  **  A  history 
of  the  Minority  during  the  years  1762 — 1765;**  "The 
i^olitical  Register,*'  a  periodical  work,  and  the  general  re^ 
ceptacle  of  all  the  scnrrili^of  the  writers  in  opposition  to 
government ;  '"  Tlie  New  Fouhdliog  Hospiul  for  Wit,"  a 
collection  of  fugitive  pieces,  in  prOse  and  verse,  mostly  oC 
ttie  party  kind  :  '<  An  AsjrJuiQt*'  a  publication  of  a  similar 
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sort ;  ^^  Collection  of  all  the  Treaties  pf  P^^ace^  AUj^ce^ 
^ml  Commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and  .otoer  ppw^rs, 
from  the  revolution  in  1688  to  the  present  time  ;^'  '^  The 
Parliamentary  Register/'  an  account  of  thie  d^bajt^  in  mr* 
liameut;  "  Tbe  Remembrancer,"  another  montJbly  coUiec- 
tioii  .of  papers  in  favour  of  tbe  American  cause  ;  **  A  .ool- 
Jegtipn  of  the  Protests  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;'*  "  l^t^er  to 
tbe  earl  of  Bute,"  1772 ;  "  Free  Parli^ment3,  or  a  viji- 
dication  of  the  parliameuytary  constitution  pf  Englwd,  in 
answer  to  certain  visionary  plans  of  modem  ^reformers ;" 
^*  A  parallel  between  tbe  sjege  of  Berwick  and  tbe  sie;g^ 
of  Aquilea,*'  in  ridicule  of  Homers  tragedy,  the  ^Si^ge  of 
Aquilea ;  '^  A  Letter  to  tbe  right  hon.  Charles  JenkiosoD,-' 
1782.  These  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  anonymai^,  ao4 
they  are  ^enumerated  here  for  the  information  of  .t^^osfS  whp 
form  coUections  of  political  pamphlets. 

The  works  which  he  more  publicly  avowed  are^  "Anec- 
. dotes  of  the  Life  of  tbe  Earl  of  Chatham,"  2  vpls.  ^to^  and 
3  vols.  Hvo ;  **  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Political  Apeo- 
dotes  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  jpr^$q];^t 
age,  never  before  printed,"  3  vols.  8vo^  1797.  Botb^ontaip 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  political  characters  and  con- 
tests of  his  day,  picked  up  from  the  various  memb^^^.of  par- 
jyiament  who  frequented  his  Ahop,  and  confided  jp  him.  Ui^ 
last  publication  was  a  collection  of  Mr.  Wilkes- s  pamphlets 
and  letters,  with  a  life,  in  which  he  praises  tbH  gentlemw 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  while  he  relate3  factfi 
concerning  his  character  that  elsewhere  might  l^vjp  ,hee{i 
accounted  defamation.  In  all  his  political  ciitjer  he  w^ 
jsittacbed  to  the  party  which  supported  Wilkes,  and  appose^ 
the  measjures  of  government  in  the;early  part  of  the  present 
jreign.  At  that  time  it  was  not  sjirprising  tbit  many  of  hi^ 
pamphlets  were  popular,  or  that  be.shouLd  be  fible  to  boast 
of  an  intimacy  with  men  of  rapk  in  the  political  \vorid.  H* 
had  the  hardihood  to  publish  writings  which  bpoksellers  of 
<esUbU$hed  reputation  .would  have  rejected,  and  he  ran 
little  risk,  as  the  expence  qf  jpgrinting  wa$  defrayj^d  by  bi$ 
emplo^er^,  while  he  bad  the  profits  jpf  the  sale.  Even  of 
those  which,  uppn  his  own  a^t5lorjlty;,  we  have  given  asbii 
productions,  it  is  highly  prpbable  he  j6ras  rather  the  pditor 
than  the  author.  Ju  those  lylwjpb  more  recenjjty  appeared 
under  his  name,  there  is  very  little  of  tlie  abitityj  either 
frguraaotMive  or  narcative,  which  «ottld  give  ooMaipience 
to  a  political  eifusion. 
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Aboiit  the  year  1782,  he  retired  from  business  as  a  t)Dok« 
seller ;  but  in  a  few  years  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Parker,  printer  of  a  newspaper  called  the  General  Adver- 
tiser, of  which  he  then  was  proprietor  and  editor :  the  spe- 
culation however  injured  his  fortune,  and  he  became  a  pri- 
soner in  the  king's  bench  for  a  libel,  and  was  afterwards 
an  outlaw.  Extricated  at  length  from  his  difficulties,  he 
retired  again  into  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  December 
12,  1805,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  distress. ' 

ALPHERY  (Mekepuer,  so  pronounced,  though  pro- 
perly spelt,  NiKEPHOR,  Nicephorus)  was  born  in  Russia,  of 
the  imperial  line.  Wbpn  that  country  was  disturbed  by 
intestine  quarrels,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  royal  house  particularly  was  severely  persecuted 
by  impostors,  this  gentleman  and  his  two  brothers  were 
sent  over  to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bidell,  a  Russia  merchant.  Mr.  Bidell,  when 
they  were  of  age  fit  for  the  university,  sent  them  all  three 
to  Oxford,  where  the  small-pox  unhappily  prevailing,  two 
of  them  died  of  it.  We  know  not  whether  this  surviving 
brother  took  any  degree,  but  it  is  very  probable  he  dio, 
•iuce  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and,  in  the  year  1618, 
had  the  rectory  of  Wooley  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  living  of 
no  very  considerable  value,  being  rated  at  under  10/.  in 
the  king's  books.  Here  he  did  his  duty  with  great  cheer- 
fulness  and  alacrity  ;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  twice 
invited  back  to  his  native  country,  by  some  who  would 
have  ventured  their  utmost  to  have  set  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he  chose  rather  to  remain  with  his  flock, 
and  to  serve  God  in  the  humble  station  of  a  parish 
priest.  Yet  in  1643  he  underwent  the  severest  trials  from 
the  rage  of  the  fanatic  soldiery,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
depriving  him  of  his  living,  insulted  him  in  the  most  bar* 
l)ai'ou6  manner ;  for,  having  procured  a  file  of  musqueteexs 
to  pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  preaching  on  a 
Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife  and  young  children  out  into 
the  street,  into  which  also  they  threw  his  goods.  The  poor 
man  in  this  distress  raised  a  tent  under  some  trees  in 
the  chiurch-yard,  over  against  his  house,  where  he  and  his 
family  lived  for  a  week.  One  day  having  gotten  a  few 
eggs,  he  picked  up  some  rotten  wood  and  dry  sticks,  and 

.  ^  Oent  Mag.  toI.  LXXV.—- Public  Ch^racUrt  for  1903-4,  wberc  it  a  verf 
iatUrtDf  life,  cYidcntly  contributed  by  binisclf. 
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with  these  made  a  fire  in  the  church  porch^  iu  order  to 
boil  them ;  but  some  of  his  adversaries,  to  show  how  far 
they  could  carry  their  rage  against  the  church  (for  thi» 

Eoor  man  was  so  harmless,  they  could  have  none  against 
im),  came  and  kicked  about  bis  fire,  threw  down  his 
skillet,  and  broke  his  eggs.  After  this,  having  still  a  little 
money,  he  made  a  small  purchase  in  that  neighbourhood, 
built  a  house,  and  lived  there  some  years*  He  was  en- 
couraged to  thi3  by  a  presbyterian  minister  who  came  in 
his  room,  and  honestly  paid  him  a  fifth  part  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  living,  which  was  the  allowance  made  by 
parliament  to  ejected  ministers,  treated  him  with  great 
humanity,  and  did  him  all  the  services  in  his  power.  It  is 
a  great  misfortune  that  this  gentleman's  name  is  not  pre- 
served, his  conduct  in*  this  respect  being  the  more  laudable, 
because  it  was  not  a  little  singular.  Walker  calls  him  Mr. 
B — ,  and  the  living  is  not  mentioned  by  Calamy.  After<^ 
wards,  probably  on  the  death  or  removal  of  this  gentleman^ 
Mr.  Alphery  left  Huntingdonshire,  and  came  and  resided  at 
Haaimersmith,  till  the  Kestoration  put  him  fn  possession  of 
his  living  again.  He  returned  on  this  occasion  to  Hun- 
tingdonshire, where  he  did  not  stay  long ;  for,  being  up- 
wards of  80,  and  very  infirm,  he  could  not  perform  the 
duties  of  his  function.  Having  therefore  settled  a  curate^ 
he  retired  to  his  eldest  son*s  house  at  Hammersmith,  where 
shortly  after  he  died,  fuHof  years  and  of  honour.  It  must^ 
be  owned  that  this  article  is  very  imperfect ;  but  the  sin- 
gularity of  a  Russian  prince's  being  a  country  minister  in 
England  is  a  matter  of  too  much  curiosity  to  be  whoUjf 
omitted. 

Mrs.  Alphery,  the  last  descendant  of  the  family,  married 
one  Mr.  Johnson  a  cutler  at  Huntingdon.  She  was  living 
in  1764,  and  had  eight  children.  By  her  the  facts  con-» 
tained  in  the  preceding  article,  first  related  by  Walker,  were 
confirmed  to  lord  Sandwich,  and  were  likewise  knoiyn  to 
be  true  by  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  lordship 
informed  Dr.  Campbell,  that  such  was  the  respect  paid,  this 
woman  on  account  of  her  illustrious  descent,  that  no  per- 
sons, of  whatever  station,  chose  to  be  seated  in  her  pre- 
sence :  on  the  contrary  they  rose,  and  remained  so  till  she 
bad  taken  her  chair. ' 

»  Bio».  Brit.— WaUcei's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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ALfftOKSUS  X.  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  hai 
been  sumamed  The  Wise,  on  account  of  his  jfttachment 
to  literature,  is  noW  more  celeb  rated  for  ha^iftg  been  an 
isti'Oiiomer  than  a  king.  He  wate  born  in  1203^,  succeedeci 
his  father  Ferdinand  III.  in  12S2,  and  died  iti  1284,  con- 
sequently at  the  age  of  81.  The  affairs  of  the  reign  of 
Alphonstis  were  ve^y  extraordinary  and  unfortonafe,  buC 
w6  shall  h^re  only  consider  him  in  that  part  of  his 
^haract^r,  on  account  of  which  he  lias  a  place  in  thi<s 
^rork,  namely,  as  an  astfofiomer  and  a  man  of  tetters.  He 
tf<^Ouired  a  profound  knowledge  of  astronomy,  philosophy, 
*tia  history,  and  composed  books  upon  the  motions  of  the 
h^lten^,  and  on  the  history  of  Spain,  which  are  highly 
cOikmitoded.  **  What  can  be  more  sulfpn'sing,"*  says  Ma- 
fhCAa.  **  than  tfiat  d  ptince,  educated  in  a  camp,  and 
hliiidung  arms  from  hi»  childhood,  should  have  such  a 
tdoWledge  of  the  ^tars,  of  philosophy,  and  the  transaction^ 
<jf  the  World,  as  men  of  leisure  can  scarcely  acquire  in 
their  tetifehi^ts  ?  There  are  extant  some  books  of  Alphoii- 
4\is  on  the  motiofls  of  the  stars,  and  the  history  of  Spain, 
Wtitt^n  iVith  great  skill  and  incredible  care.'*  In  his  astro- 
n6mieal  pursuits  be  disoovered  that  the  tables  of  Ptolemy 
were  furf  of  6fror6,  and  wa^  the  drst  to  undertake  the  task 
ct  coitfeeting  them.  For  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1 240, 
Htld  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  assembled  at  Toledo 
dl6  most  skilful  astronomers  of  his  time.  Christians,  Moors, 
oif  Jews,  when  a  plan  Was  formed  for  constructing  new 
t&bles.  This  task  was  accomplished  about  1252,  the  first 
yeat  of  his  reigii ;  the  tables  being  drawn  up  chiefiy  by  the 
skill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Isaac  Hazan,  a  learned  Jew,  and' 
the  wotk  ^alleiA  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  in  honour  of  the 
prince,  who.  was  at  vast  expences  concerning  them.  He' 
lilted  the  ep6ch  of  the  tables  to  the  30th  of  May  1252, 
b^ng  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  They  were 
j^rint^d  for  the  tim  time  in  1483,  at  Venice,  by  Radtolt, 
Wt^o  excelled  in  printing  at  that  time ;  an  edition  extremely 
rare:  th^te  are  6theri  of  1492,  1521,  1545,  &c. 

Wd  hiUst  not  omit  a  memorable  saying  of  Alphonsus, 
which  hai  be<en  recorded  for  its  boldness  and  impiety; 
Aameiy,  **  That  if  he  had  been  of  God^s  privy  council  when 
he  made  the  world,  he  could  have  advised  him  better.'* 
Hu  biographer^  hav^  endeavoured  to  vindicate  him  in  this 
iostance^  by  assuring  us  that  he  meant  only  to  reflect  on 
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the  s^bsurd  pbUovopby  by  yf}^4^  the  law^  of  naturi^  ^^9 
then  explained,  rerh^ps  tbfir  wi^f  cpurs^  wpuld  b^e 
been  to  consign  it  to  obUvipa,  ^  tt^r^  \f  i^p  diiect  proo^ 
of  his  not  having  113^4  (bis  irf§verpn^  Upguag/^.  ^ 

Al.PHONSW§  (PJ£Tf»),  *.  §Pf(ni^l^  4^W  of  the  I2tb 
century,  way  converted  to  fb?  CiurifMp  Ji^ig^)n  in  1 IQ6^ 
in  the  44tb  year  of  his  age.  9^pg'  %^y frilly  ^ensured  bj, 
bis  countrymen,  b^  pnbUsJM  *  "  Pif^l^g^W  b^tyfe^n  % 
Jew  aiid  a  CbrisMaP/'  wbi^b  fn^m'^  \9  bjiv^  ji^^ep  i^  i;pQr 
temptible  d^fi^nc^  pf  Cbri^tw^ty  agpui^pb  bif}  opun^ryn^en« 
He  wrote  al9P  "  On  s^ienc^  en(l  p^>jftps9p^y,"  f^nd  wfisi 
eminent  for  S94ar^d  and  profaii<9  litarfmire.  T^e  Cfm^  o^ 
bis  death  is  not  kno^foi.  Tb(^  ^«t  laentloi)^  work  ^  iu 
the  "Bibl.  Pa^rnair^ 
ALPHONSUS  TOSTATUa  See  TOSTATUS.  ' '  '' 
ALPINI  (Prosp£;ri>),  a  cekbrated  physician  and  to-* 
tanist,  wasl>pra  the  2Jti  ot^  NoveiMber  \S5'Sf  at  MarostuCfip 
in  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  his  early  years  he  was  itiv 
clined  to  the  pi-oics^ion  of  arms,  and  accordingly  si^fved 
in  tl>e  Milanese;  but  being  at  length  persuaded  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  (jhy^^iciaii,  to  apply  hiinself  to  IcLLrniiig, 
he  weipt  to  Padua,  where  in  a  Httla  time  he  wa$  chofien 
deputy  to  the  rectur,  and  syndic  tu  tlie  students,  which 
offices  he  discharged  with  great  prudence  and  addreiis. 
This,  however,  did  not  binder  him  from  pursuing  his  study 
of  physic,  iu  which  f^icuky  he  was  created  doctor  in  i578, 
Nor  did  he  remain  long  without  practice^  bcuig  «joon  ^ ftar 
invited  to  Campo  San  Pietro,  a  little  town  iu  the  |t#jTitprie$ 
pf  Padua.  But  f^uch  a  situation  was  too  confined  for  one  of 
bis  extensive  views ;  he  itvas  desirons  of  gaining  a  know, 
ledge  of  exotic  plants,  and  Uiougla  the  best  way  to  i^ucceed 
10  bis  iuquiriH^,  \^^s,  aitei'  Qalen's  eKample,  to  visit  the 
countries  where  they  grow.  He  soon  had  an  (*pi>onuaity 
of  gratifying  hif  cunosityj  a»  George  Enio,  or  Uemi,  being 
a^(Vinted  .oonpvil  tor  the  repubUc  of  Venice  in  Egypt, 
diM>ae  bjioi  j^r  his  physician.  They  left  Venice  the  l2tU 
of  September 4.^ SO;  ami,  after  a  tedious  ai%d  dangerous 
^oyag^  u:ri«rQd:^t  Grand  Cairo  the  beginning  of  July  the 
y^wr  follo4jHng«  .  Alpini  contiunod  three  yeatii  in  ^bi>  coun^^ 

tiy,  wbe«e  ji^  otmt^i  m  .Vf^j^m^  of  wpr?^^  i^ 
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Iniowledge  iti  botanji  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  as  rar  as  Alexandria,  and  other  parts  of 
Egypt  Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  in  1584,  Andrea 
Doria,  prince  of  Melfi,  appointed  him  bis  physician ;  and 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  capacity,  that  he 
was  esteemed  the  first  physician  of  his  age.  The  republi^ 
of  Venice,  displeased  that  a  subject  of  theirs,  of  so  much 
merit  as  Alpini,  should  continue  at  Genoa,  when  he  might 
be  of  very  great  service  and  honour  to  their  state,  recalled 
him  in  1593,  to  fill  the  professorship  of  botany  at  Padua, 
where  he  had  a  salair  of  200  florins,  afterwards  raised  to 
750.  He  discharged  this  6ffice  with  great  reputation  ;  but 
his  health  became  very  precarious,  having  been  much  in-* 
jured  by  the  voyages  he  had  made.  According  to  the 
registers  of  the  university  of  Padua,  he  died  the  5th  of 
Feoruary  1617,  in  the  64tn  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
the  day  after,  without  any  nineral  pomp,  in  the  church  of 
St  Anthony.  '^ 

"  His  works,  some  of  which  are  still  held  in  esteem,  were, 
1.  "  De  Medicina  Egyptiorum,  libri  IV/*  Venice,  1591, 
4to,  Paris;  1645,  and  Leydeii,  17S5,  4to.  2.  ^DeBalsamo 
dialogU5,*'  Venice,  1591,  Padua,  1640,  4to.  In  this  he 
describes  the  plant  in  Asia  Minor  which  produces  the  white 
balsam.  3.  "  De  Plantis  Egyptii  liber,**  Venice,  1592, 
Padua,  1640,  4to.  4.  "  De  Plantis  exbticis,  libri  II."  Ve^ 
nice,  1627j  1656,  4to.  B.^  HisU>ri8et  naturalis  Egypti,  li- 
bri IV."  Leyden,  1735,  8Vob.  4to.  6.  <<  De  prflBsagienda* 
vita  et  mor^  legrotantium,  libri  VII.*'  Padua,  4to,  Leyden, 
1710,  edited  by  Boerhaave;  the  most  considerable  of  all 
his  works,  of  which  there  have  been  Various  editions,  and 
an  English  translation  by  Dr.  James,  2  vols.  i9vo.  1746.  7» 
«*De  Medicina  methodfica,  libri  XIII.*»  Padua,  fd.  1611, 
Lejrden,  nVJf  4to,  a  work  in  which  he  evinces  his  pre-» 
dilection  for  'thelnethodists/  S.  <<  Dissertatio  de  Rbapon- 
tico^**  Pkdn^,  1612,  '4t6r  Al)  these  works  have  been  fte^ 
cjiiently  reprinted.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Alpini  be- 
came defaf, 'and  in  consequence  turned  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  'causes  of  that  privation,  an4  the  possibility  of 
dure.  ;  Tht '  fesuH  of  his  reisearches  he  communicated  in  a 
treatise  oh  the  subject^  which,  with  some  other  works,  still 
remain  ^n  manuscript.  He  left  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  a  lawyer,  and  another  a.  pbysicia^i,  an4  the  publisher 
of  his  &ther*s  posthumous  works.    The  Alpinia,  a  genus. 
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mf  the  monogynia  order,  of  which  there  is  hut  one  species^ 
derives  its  name  from  him. ' 

ALREDUS9  AlfreduS)  or  Alurbdus,  an  ancient  Eng« 
lish  historian,  was  born  at  Beverley  in  YorlMhirey  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge.  He  retaraed  after* 
wards  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  became  a  secu- 
lar priest,  one  of  the  canons,  and  treasurer  to  the  church  of 
8t  John,  at  Beverley.  Tanner,  in  a  note^  informs  us,  that 
he  travelled  for  improvement  through  France  and  Italy, 
and  that  at  Rome  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  cardiiMl 
OthobonL  According  to  Bale  and  Pits,  he  flourished  under 
king  Stephen,  and  continued  his  annals  to  the  year  1 136. 
Vossias  b  supposed  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  who  tells  us 
that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  and  died  in  1 126, 
in  which  same  year  ended  his  annals.  His  history,  how- 
ever, agrees  with  npne  of  these  autliors^  and  it  teems  pro-» 
bable  from  thence  that  he  died  in  1 138  or  1 129.  He  in« 
tended  at  first  no  more  than  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Britons ;  but  a  desire  of  pursuing  the  thread 
of  his  story  led  him  to  add  the  Saxon,  and  then  the  Nor* 
man  history,  and  at  length  he  brought  it  down  to  his  own 
times.  This  epitome  of  our  history  from  Brutus  to  Henry  L 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  performance ;  it  is  written  in  Latin^ 
in  a  concise  and  elegant  style,  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  dates  and  authorities :  the  author  has 
been  not  improperly  styled  our  English  Florus,  bis  plan 
and  execution  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  Roman 
historian.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Leiand  has  not 
given  him  a  place  amongst  the  Briti^  writers  :  the  reason 
seems  to  have  been  that  Leiand,  thuough  a  mistake,  con- 
siders him  only  as  the  author  of  an  abridgment  of  Geoffrey 
of  Moumouth^s  history ;  but  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
having  placed  Geoflrey^s  history  lat^r  in  point  of  time  than 
that  of  Alredus,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Alredus 
composed  his  compendium  before  he  ever  saw  the  history 
of  Geoffrey.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  John  With-r 
amsted,  an  ancient  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who, 
speaking  of  our  author^  says,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
what  happened  from  the  settlement  of  Brutus  to  the  time 
of  the  Normans,  in  which  he  also  treated  of  the  cities  an«» 
^ciently  founded  in  this  kingdom,  and  mentioned  the  names 
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bjr  which  Lemlotiy  Canlerburyi  ai^d  York  wetf  c;41ed  inrokl 
times,  when  the  Britons  inhabited  them;  and  thi^  testi- 
mony agree*  with  the  book»  as  we  now  have  it.  Some  other 
pieces  have  been*  as<^nbed  to  Alredus;  but  this  biitory» 
and  that  of  St  John  of  Beverleyt  seem  to  have  been  all  (hat 
be  wrote.  This  last  performance  was  never  printed,  but  it 
is  to  be  fo^ad  in  the  Cotton  library  ;  though  not  set  down 
in  the  catalogues^r  as  being  contained  in  a  volume  of  tracts : 
H  is  entitled  *^  Libertates  ecclesise  S.  Johannis  de  Bever^^ 
lik,  cum  privily  Us  apostolicis  et  episcopalibpsi  qiiaa  m^^ 
gister  Alueredus  .lacrist^  ejusdem  ecclesia^  de  Anglico  in 
Latinum  tranatulit  ;:in  hoc  tractatulodanturcarts^  Saxonicas 
R.  IL  Adelstani^  I  *.adwardi  Con£esspriss  et  WilLelmi,  quas 
fecerunt  eidem  ec(desi»,  sed  imperitp  exscriptore  meadose 
scripta^.  The  libc  orties  of  the  church  of  St  Jolin  of  Be^ 
Terley,  with  the  i  irivileges  grated  by  the  apostolic  see, 
or  by  bishops  trans  lated  out  of  Saaon  into  Latin,  by  master 
Aluredf  sacrist  of  the  said  church.  In  this  treatise  ar^ 
f  QDtained  the  Saxo  a  charters  (^  the  kings  Adeistap,  Ed^^ 
ward  the  Confessor,,  aani  Williaas  the  Conqueror,  granted 
^y  tl^em  to  this  church ;  but,  Uirough  want  of  skill  in  the 
transcriber,  full  of  luisitakes."  Mr.  Hearne  published  an 
fdition  of  Alredus*s  annals  of  the  British  Histor}^,  at  Ox« 
ford,  in  1716,  with  <i  pr^ace  of  his  own.  This  was  taken 
firom  a  manuscript  b^eJonging  to  Thomas  Rawliuson,  .esq. 
vrhich  Hearne  say;s  i:i  the  only  one  he  ever  saw.^ 

ALSAHAHAVIL  B.    See  ABULCASIS. 

ALSOP  (Anthon  v),  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous  Eng>* 
lisb  writer^  was  educa  ted  at  Westminster  school,  and  the^nce 
elected  to  Christ-cbutch,  Oxford^  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  M^eh  23,  \^%96,  and  of  B.  D.  Dec.  12,  .170^.  On 
bie  coming  to  the  univ  ersity,  i  ^3  was  very  soon  distingnisfaed 
by  dean  Aldrich^  and  published  ^^  Fabularum  iEsopicaruoi 
delectus,'*  Oxoo.  1691,  8vo,  with  i^  poetical  dedication  to 
lord  viscount  Scudannire,  and  a  preface  in  whicfi  he  took 
part  against  Dr.  Bentley.  in  the  famqus  dispuce  with  Mr. 
Bayle,  This  book.  Dr.  W^rton  observes,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  It  waabett^  known  at  one  fim^y  hoyr-f 
eW,  if  we, may  credit  bishop  WarbUfrton^  who,  in  one  of 
bis  letters  to  Dr.  Hurd,  says  that  *^  a  powerful  cabal  gav« 
it  a  surprising  turn/'  Alspp  passed  through  xhe  usuai 
offices  in  bis  college  to  that  of  censor,  with  considerable 
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reputation ;  and  for  some  years  had  the  principal  noblo<^ 
men  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  tbe  society  Qonuantted  l» 
his  care.  In  this  useful  employ ment  be  continued  tiA  bit 
merit  recommended  him  to  sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  bis  bop* 
of  Winchester,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  sooa 
after  gave  him  a  prebend  in  his  own  catbedrii^  togethar 
with  the  rectory  of  Brigbtwell,  in  the  connty  of  Berics^ 
which  afforded  him  ample  provision  for  a  learned  retire* 
ment,  from  which  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  those  who  thought  him  qnalifled  for  a  more 
public  character  and  a  higher  station.  In  1717  an  action 
was  brought  against  him  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Astrey  of  Ox* 
ford,  for  a  breach  of  a  marriage  contract;  ai^  a  verdict 
obtained  against  him  for  2,000/.  which  probably  occaiioned 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  some  time.  How  long  this 
exile  lasted  is  unknown  ;  but  his  death  happened,  June  10^ 
1726,  and  was  occasioned  by  his  falling  into  a  ditch  that 
led  to  his  garden-door,  the  path  being  narrow,  and  part  of 
it  giving  way.  A  quarto  volume  of  his  was  publivhed  in 
1752,  by  the  late  sir  Francis  Bernard,  under  tjtie  title  of 
^  Antohii  Alsopi,  sedis  Christi  olim  alumni,  Odarom  Ubrt 
duo.*'  Pour  English  poems  of  his  are  in  Dodsley^s  ooUec*^ 
tion,  one  in  Pearch*s,  several  in  •  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and  some  in  the  ^*  Student''  Hm 
seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  and  £&cetious  compaoion^ 
not  rigidly  bound  by  the  trammels  of  his  profession,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  sermons.  Bfr.  Al- 
sop  is  respectfully  mentioned  by  the  facetious  Dr»  King  of 
the  Commons  (vol.  I.  p.  236.)  as  haviufi^  enriched  the  ooai4 
monwealth  of  learning,  by  ^*  Translations  of  fi&bles  fron 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  ;''  and  not  less  demictingly  bjr 
Dr.  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  **  Tony  Alsop,  a  late  edi-» 
Cor  of  tbe  ^sopean  Fables.''  Sir  Francis  ^aard,  hit 
editor,  says,  that  among  the  various  branches  of  philok^cut 
learning  for  which  he  was  eminent,  his  singularly  delicate 
taste  for  the  classic  poets  was  the  chief.  This  induced  htni 
to  make  use  of  the  Sapphic  numbers  in  bis  iamiUar  correw 
spondence  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  wbioh  be 
shewed  a  facility  so  uncommon,  and  a  style  so  w^ural  aiMi 
easy,  that  he  has  been,  not  unjustly,  esteemed  not  infieriov. 
to  his  master  Horace.  ^ 
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-  ALSOP  (Vincent),  an  Eoglish  nonconformist  of  con-^ 
fliderabie  note,  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire,  and  edu- 
oBted  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  afterwards  received  deacon's 
orders  from  a  bishop,  and  settled  at  Oakham  in  Rutland- 
afaife,  as  assistant  to  the  master  of  the  free  school.  Being 
a  man  who  possessed  a  lively  pleasant  wit,  he  fell  into  gay 
company,  but  was  reclaimed  by  the  admonicion  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  King,'  a  Puritan  minister  at  or  near  Oakham,  whose 
dUioghter  he  afterwards  married ;  and  becoming  a  convert 
to  fats  principles,  he  received  ordination  in  the  presbyterian 
way,  not  being  satisfied  with  that  of  the  bishop,  which  ex- 
seoded  only  to  deacon's  orders,  and  he  was  no  longer  willing 
to  conform  to  the  church  by  applying  for  those  of  a  priest. 
He  settled  at  Wilby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
vdience  he  was  ej[ected  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After 
whtrk  lie  veaitured  to  preach  sometimes  at  Oakham  and  at 
Welliqgboroogh,  where  he  lived ;  and  was  once  committed 
to  prison  tor  .^k  months,  for  praying  with  a  sick  person. 
The  book>  he  wrote  against  Dr.  Sherlock,  in  a  humorous 
ftyle,.-made  him  first  known  to  the  world,  and  induced  Mr. 
Cawtoji, '  an  emiiieiit  nonconformist  in  Westminster,  to 
fecomme&d  iiim  to. bis  congregation,  as  his  successor.  On 
receiving  thia  invitation,  he  quitted  Northampton,  and  came 
toJLoBdou^  where  be  preached  constantly,  and  wrote  seve- 
tal  pieoes,  which  were  extremely  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lics. His  living  in  the- neighbourhood  of  the  court  exposed 
him  to  many  ioconveuiences,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  - 
t« escape  imprisonment  and  fines,  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
infoirmers,  who  did  not  know  his  Christian  name^  which  he 
auidiously  concealed;  and  even  Anthony  Wood,  who  calls 
biffl  Benjamin,  did  not  know  it.  His  sufferings,  however, 
ended  with  the  jeign  of  Charles  II.  at  least  in  the  beginning 
of  die  next  reign,  when  h^  son«  engaging  in  treasonable 
practices,  was  frequently  pardoned  by  king  James.  After  this^ 
Mr.  Akop  went  frequently  to  court,  and  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  httve  heeivt  he  person  who  drew  up  the  Presbyterians* 
rery  fulsome  address  to  that  prince,  for  his  general  indul- 
gCDce  ;'a  measure,  however,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
majority  ot  nonconformists.  .  Aft^r  the  revolutioii^  Mr. 
Alsop  gave  very  public  testimonies  of  his  affection  for  the 
government,  but  on  all  occasions  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  respect  and  gratitude  of  king  James,  itnd  reuioed  a  very 
high  sense  of  his  ck^meucy,  in  sparing  his  only  60fu    The 
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remainder  of  bis  life  he  spent  in  the  exercise  of  the  miniff-- 
try,  preaching  once  every  Lord's  day ;  besides  which  be 
had  a  Thursday  lecture,  and  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Pinner's  halL  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  preserved 
his  spirits  to  the  last,  and  died  May  8,  1703.  On  gravie 
subjects  he  wrote  with  a  becoming  seriousness ;  but  where 
wit  might  be  shewn,  he  displayed  it  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Slater,  aud 
his  memory  will  always  be  remembered  by  bis  own  learned 
and  elegant  writings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  : 
1.  "  Amisozzo,"  in  vindication  of  some 'great  truths  op- 
posed by  Dr,  Sherlock,  in  whose  treatise  "  Concerning 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,"  he  thought  he  discovered 
a  tendency  towards  Socinianism,  and  therefore  entitled  this 
work,  which  was  published  in  1675,  "  Antisozzo,'*  from 
the  Italian  name  of  Socinus.  Sherlock  and  he  had  been 
pupils  under  the  same  tutor  in  the  university.-  Dr.  South 
allowed  Alsop's  merit  in  this  contest  of  wit,  but  Wood 
undervalues  his  ulent.  2.  **  Melius  Inquirendum,^'  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Goodman's  Compassionate  Inquiry,  1679, 
3vo.  3.  "The  Mischief  of  Impositions;'^  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Stillingfleet's  Mischief  of  Separation,  1680.  4.  ^^  Duty 
and  interest  united  in  praise  and  prayer  for  Kings.'* 
5.  "  Practical  godliness  the  ornament  of  Religion,"  1696; 
and  several  sermons.  * 

ALSTEDIUS  (John  Henry),  a  German  protestant  di- 
vine, and  a  voluminous  writer,  was  some  time  professor  of 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  Herboru  in  the  county  of  Nas- 
sau ;  afterwards  professor  at  Alba  Julia  in  Transylvania, 
i^ere  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1638, 
in  his  50th  year.  Of  his  public  character,  we  only  know 
that  he  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  reduce  the  several  branches  of  arts  and  sciences 
into  systems.  His  **  Encycloptedia"  has  been  .much  es- 
teemed even  by  Roman  catholics  :  it  was  pirinted  at  Her- 
bom,  1610,  4to,  ibid.  1630,  2  vols.  fol.  and  at  Lyons,  1649^ 
and  sold  very  well  throughout  all  France.  Vossius  inen- 
tioia  the  Encyclopaedia  in  general,  but  speaks  of  his  trea- 
tise of  Arithmetic  more  particularly,  and  allows  the  author 
tahaye  been  a  man  of  great  reading  and  universal  learning. 
Batiirei  has  the  following  quotation  from  a  German  au^orn 
^*  Alstedius  has  indeed  many  good  things,  but  he  is'  not  «uf« 

}  Biof.  Brit-^Cahiiiy.->Wood'd  Aibtme. '  ^ 
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fictently  necurate ;  yet  bb  EncyclopiEdia  was  wcdiTed  mkh 
f^enenl  applause,  when  it  first  appeared,  and  aiay  be  of 
use  to  tbose  who,  being  destitute  of  other  helps,  hihI  not 
iiMrifig  die  origiaal  autbons,  are  desirous  of  acquiring  jK^oie 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  each  profession  and  ^cieftoe. 
Kor  can  we  praise  too  much  ius  patience  and  iahotiri  bis 
judganent,  and  his  choice  of  good  authors  y  And  tbe  ahatracts 
be  has  made  are  not  mere  scraps  and  uhcpooec^4  rhapso* 
diesp  since  be  digests  the  prii\pipies  of  arts,  and  sciences 
ioU>  a  regular  and  uniform  order.     8ome  parts  are  iodeed 
^tetter  than  others,  some  being  insignificant  and  of  little 
value*  as  his  history  and  chronology.     ]t  must  be  allowed 
too,  tliat  lie  is  often  confused  by  endeaTouring  to  be  clear ; 
that  he  is  too  full  of  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  that 
he  affects  too  constraiiaied  a  method/*     J^venzo  Brasso 
says,  ^*  that  tboqgb  there  ia  moa«  labour  than  genius  in  Air 
'«tMUus'8  works,  yet  tbey  ai«  esteemed ;  aud  his  industry 
'  -being  adnired,  has  gained  iiim  admittance  into  tbe  temple 
•of  faaie.'*    Aistediiia,  in  bis  ^  Triumpbax  BibUorum  ba*- 
onoiram,  seu  Encyclopaedia  Biblica^^'  Francfort,  1620^  162^ 
1642,  ISmOy  endeavours  to  pcove,  that  thie  materials  ^nd 
priticiples  of  all  tbe  arts  and  sciences  may  be  found  in  tbe 
scriptures,  an  opinion  which  has  been  since  adopted  by 
others.    John  Hinunelius  wrote  a  piece  against  his  ^^  The«- 
ologia  Polemica,'^  which  was  one  of  tbe.  best  perSormaacQa- 
of  AlatediMA.    He  also  published  in  1627,  a  treati>se  entitled 
'^Oe  Miile  Aonis,''   wherein  be  asaeru  that  the  faithful 
ahali  veign  with  Jesus  Cbrist  upon  earth  a  tbcoisand  yean^ 
afber  wbicb  will  be  tbe  general  xesiurection  and  tbe  iaa^ 
judgment  In  this  opinion,  he  would  not  bav^e  heenjsingular, 
as  it  has  more  or  less  prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  churchy 
.b^d  lie  tiot  ventured  to  predict  thai  it  would  take  place  iM 
the  year  1-694.     Niceron  has  given  a  more  copious  list  of 
hii  works,  wbicb  are  now  little  known  or  consulted  \ 

ALSTON  (CHAaLE$)«  an  ingenious  physician  and  bo* 
ianiflti  was  tiie  son  of  Mr.  Alston,  of  Eddlewood,  a  .gen« 
■tlenan  of  small  estate  in  tbe  west  of  Bcotknd,  And  allied 
■to  the  doUe^jEsffuly  of  Hamilton,  who,  after  having  studied 
fhymc^  and  travelled  witb.sttreral  gentlotnen,  declined 
the  poactice  of  bis  profesoion,  and  retir^  to  bis  patri* 
nony.  His  son  Gfaaddea  was  horn  in  1683^  and  jal  the 
time  of  bis iitker'adeatk  was  studying  at  the  unu^nuty  of 
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OlasgDw.  On  tihis  event/ tlie  duchess  df  Hamilton  took 
him  under  hef  patronage,  and  recomyn^nded  to  him  the 
profession  of  the  law,  but  his  inclination  for  botany  and 
the  study  of  medicine  superseded  all  other  schemes ;  and 
from  the  year  1716,  be  entirely  devoted  himself  to  itiedi«. 
cine.  In  that  year  he  went  over  to  Leyden,  and  seudi«d 
tinder  Boerhaave  for  three  years ;  and  ha?ing  here  fomiei 
an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro, 
the  first  of  that  name,  on  their  return  they  projected  the 
revival  of  medical  lectures  and  stndres  at  Edinburgh.  For 
this  purpose  they  associated  themselves  with  Drs.  Ruther- 
ford, Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  high  character,  as  a  medical  school,  which  Edinburgh 
bas  so  long  enjoyed.  Dr.  Alston's  department  was  botany 
and  the  materia  medica,  which  he  continued  to  teach  with 
unwearied  assiduity  until  his  death,  Nov,  22,  1760,  in  the  ^ 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  1740,  he  published  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  :  I.  ^*  In- 
dex Plantarum  prsBcipne  officinaKum,  qusB  in  horto  medico 
Edinburgensi,  stiidiosis  demonstrantuv,"  8vo.  2.  **  Index 
Medicamentorum  simplicium  triplex,"  1752,  «vo.  S.  "Ti- 
rocinium Botanicum  Edinburgense,"  1753  ;  his  principal 
work,  containing  a  republication  of  his  ^*  Inde  v"  with  the 
"  Fundamenta  Sotanica'*  of  Linnaeus;  in  this,  however, 
he  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  overthrow  LinnnBiii^s 
system ;  doubtless  from  a  fond  attachment  to  his  early  in- 
structors, Tournefort,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave.  Besides 
these,  he  published  in  the  Edinburgh  medical  essays, 
three  papers  on  Tin  as  an  anthelmintic,  on  Opium,  and 
on  a  case  of  extravasated  blood  in  the  pericardium;  and 
separately  in  1752,  1754,  and  1757,  a  "Dissertation  on 
Quick-lime  and  Lime-water.'*  His  **  Lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica"  were  published  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
Hope,  2  vols.  4to,  1770,  which  did  not  contribute  n|nck 
to  bis  fame,  being,  as  Dr.  Pukeney  justly  observes,  father 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  materia  medica,  as  it  was, 
than  as  it  is,  in  the  works  of  Lewis,  Bergtus,  Murray,  and 
Cullen. ' 

ALSTROEMER  (Jonas),  the  reviver  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  Swetlen,  was  born  in  1685,  in  the  smaU  town 
of  Alingsas  in  West  Gothland,  of  poor  parents.  After 
struggling' for  a  long  time  with  the  evils  of  want,  hecam^ 
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lo  Loadoni  where  he  paid  particular  attention  to  commer^ 
ctal  speculations ;  and  from  his  inquiries  into  die  proah- 
perity  of  England,  he  deduced  the  importance  of  mami* 
fBM^tures  and  commerce.  His  native  country,  for  several 
centuries  engaged  in  war,  had  made  little  progress  in  the 
arts  of  industry,  but  was  now  endeavouring  to  promote 
them ;  and  Alstroemer  having  formed  his  plan,  returned 
to  Sweden  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  undertaking. 
In  17f  3,  he  requested  or  the  states  a  licence  to  establish 
manufactures  in  the  town  in  which  he  wa»  bom,  and  it 
soon  became  the  seat  of  activi^  and  industry,  which  spread 
over  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  he 
travelled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  inventions  and  the 
methods  practised  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
collected  able  workmen,  and  the  best  models,  and  piih* 
lished  several  instructive  papers.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  trade,  in  partnership  with  Nicholas ^Sahlgren, 
at  Gottenburgh.  Here  he  established  a  sugar-house, 
traded  to  the  Indies  and  the  Levant,  and  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  rural  oeconomy,  as  to  introduce  some  very 
essential  improvements,  cultivating  plants  proper  for 
dying,  and  extending  the  culture  of  potatoes,  then  a  nor 
velty  in  Sweden.  He  also  improved  the  wool-trade  by 
importing  the  sbe.ep  of  Spain  and  England,  and  even  the 
Angora  goat  The  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  other  ar- 
ticles from  wool^  was  now  much  encouraged,  and  gave 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  hands,  who  manufac- 
tured to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  livres  tournois  per 
unnumf  and  relieved  the  country  from  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  foreign  markets ;  but  in  other  manu- 
fiu;tures,  as  the  silk,  they  did  not  succeed  so  well.  AU 
stroemer  has  been  accused  of  not  paying  sufficient  atten* 
tion  to  local  circumstances  in  some  of  bis  schemes,  and  of 
having  encouraged  i>otions  that  were  more  showy  than 
solid ;  but  his  design  was  truly  patriotic,  and  his  country 
readily  acknowledged  the  benefit  it  has  derived  from  his 
labours.  The  king  Frederic  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
counsellor  of  commerce,  and  the  order  of  the  polar  star; 
Adolphus  Frederic  gi-anted  him  letters  of  nobility;  and  the 
academy  of  sciences  chose  him  a  member,  while  the  States  ' 
decreed  that  his  statue  should  be  placed  on  the  exchange 
at  Stockholm,  with  this  inscription :  <'  Jonas  Alstroemer, 
artium  fabrilium  in  patria  instaurator.'*  "  J.  A.  the  reviver 
of  manufactures.'*     He  died  in  1761,  leaving  a  consider* 
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Me  fortone.     His  foiur  soihs^  Claude^  Patrick^  Jobn^  and 
Augufttos,  mete  distingabhed  for  talents  and  patriotism,  * 
and  tbe  first  three  were  members  of  the  academy  of  Stock« 
kolm.' 

ALSTROEMER  (Claude),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1736,  studied  natural  msfeory,  and  was  i^  pupil  of  . 
LiDDSNis.  He  travelled  oter  a  considerable  part  of  Eu- 
rope, beginning  with  SpaiK^  whenee  he  sent  some  plants 
to  Linnseos,  Who  mentions  him  in  his  **  Species  plantarum.'* 
On  landing  at  Cadie,  be  saw  in  the  house  of  the  Swedish 
consul  the  flowers  of  a  pkrit,  a  native  of  Peru*  Struck 
with  their  beauty,  he  asked  and  obtained  some  seeds,  which 
he  immediately  dtspatcbed  to  Linnscus,  with  whom  they 
Mcceeded,  and  became  generally  cultivated  under  the 
ttame  of  the  lily  of  Atstroem^er^  <^  of  the  Incas.  Linnssus 
perpetuated  the  name  by  catling  the  genus  AHtroeflbleria* 
Aistroemer  communicated  wkh  sereral  societies  fai  agri*- 
eoltuve  and  natural  history,  but  one  paper  only  is  men- 
tioned of  his  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stockholm » 
giving  a  description  of  the  Simia  Mammon,  a  species  of 
ape.     He  died  in  17^.* 

ALT  (FHAifcis  JosBPH  Nicholas  Baron  ©'),  the  de- 
teendant  of  an  ancient  patrician  family  of  Fribom*g  in 
Amserland,  was  born  there  in  1689,  and  died  Feb.  17, 
1771.  In  niShewasa  captain  in  tiie  Austrian  service. 
but  returned  to  his  country,  oVer  which  he  long  presided 
a»  avoy^  or  magistrate,  dn  appointment  conferred  upon 
bim  in  1737.  ■  He  pnMished  a  «  Histoire  de  ht  Suisse*^ 
Fribourg,  1750  to  175S,  10  vols.  8vo,  of  which  baron 
2«rlaobeR,  a  competent  and  impartial  judge,  says,  that 
ii  would  have  deserved  ibore  praise,  if  besides  the  many 
fiuilti  of  the  language  (French),  he  bad  supported  hu| 
StLCtM  by  proofs ;  if  he  bad  catted  matters  foreign  to  tfac^ 
kiatory  of  Swisserlaild,  which  occupy  a  great  deal  of  tfad 
woik;  if  be  had  made  his feaders^  better  acquainted  with. 
tbe  Swiss  government ;  and  had  described  some  of  the 
castons  with  more  accuracy  ^  if  he  had  passed  over  in  si*^ 
kence  events  not  compatible  with  the  plan  of  a  general 
history,  and  if  he  had  not  espoused  with  too  much  warmth 
t  aause  of  the  catholic  cantons.  ^ 

ALTEie  (FftANCis  Charles),  a  German  classical*  scholar 
ctfitic)  was  bom  at  Englesberg,  in  Silesia^  in  1749, 
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and  died  at  Vienna  March  29,  1804.  He  entered  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesuits,  and  wat  Greek  teacher  in  the  school 
of  St.  Anne,  and  the  academy  of  Vienna,  until  his  death. 
He  has,  published  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  and  dis- 
sertations, the  titles  of  which  are  given  in  J.  G.  MeuseVs 
Allemagne  Savante.  One  of  his  principal  publications  was 
^*  Novum  Testamentum,  ad  codicem  Vindobonensem 
Grsece  expressum  :  varietatem  lectionis  addidit  Franc. 
C.  Alter."  vol.  I.  17S6,  vol.  H.  1787,  8vo.  The  ground- 
work of  this  edition  is  the  codex  Lambecii  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  with  which  the  author  has  collated  other 
manuscripts  in  that  Ubrary,  and  the  Coptic,  Sclavonic,  and 
Latin  versions ;  the  latter  from  the  valuable  fragments  of 
the  Vulgate,  anterior  to  that  of  Jerome.  It  is  thought 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  better,  if  he  had  adopted 
as  a  basis  the  text  of  Wetstein  or  Griesbach,  and  if  he  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  arranging  his  materials.  The 
merits  of  this  edition  are  examined,  with  his  tsual  acute** 
ness,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  in  his  supplement  to  Michaelis^s 
introduction,  to  the  New  Testament.  Of  Alter*s  other 
works,  those  in  most  esteem  abroad  are :  1.  A  German 
translation  of  Harwood's  View  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  Classics,  with  notes,  Vienna,  1778,  8vo.  2.  Various 
readings  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library,  which 
he  used  in  the  editions  printed  at  Vienna,  of  Lysias,  1785 ; 
Ciceroni's  Qusest  Acad.  Tusc.  1780,  8vo  ;  Lucretius, 
1787,  8vo;  Homeri  lUas,  1789 — 1790,  2  vols.;  also  with 
various  readings  from  tbe  Palatine  Ubrary ;  Homeri  Qdys- 
sea  and  min.  poem.  1794.  3.  Some  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
1784,.  8vo.  4.  Thucydides,  178S,  8vo.  5.  The  Greek 
Chronicle  of  George  Phranza  or  Phranzes,  not  before 
printed,  Vienna,  1796,  fol.  6.  Notices  on  the  Literary 
history  of  Georgia,  in  German,  1798,  8vo.  His  numerous 
essays  and  dissertations,  which  are  upon  curious  and  re* 
condite  subjects,  illustrations  of  Oriental  i^ad' Greek  ma* 
nuscripts,  &c.  have  appeared  in  the  German  .literary 
journals  at  various  periods^  particularly  in  the  Mem<H«* 
bilien  of  M.  .Paulus,  ^d  the  Allg.  Litt.  Anzeiger  de 
Leipzig. '  . 

ALTHAMERUS  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  mi- 
nister at  Nuremberg,  published  in  the  sixteen^  century 
several  works  in  Djivinity,  as  <<  Conqiliatiooes  locoruift 
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scriptaree,*'  1528,  Svo,    Latin  and  Gennan;    '^  'Annota- 
tiones  in  Jacobi  Epistolam  ;'*  **  De  Peccato  Originali ;" 
and   '^  De  Sacramento   altaris.**     He  likewise  published 
^<  Sylva  Biblicorumnominum/'  Basil,  1535;  and^^Notear 
upon  Tacitus  de  situ,    moribus,    et  populis  Germaniae," 
Nuremberg,    1529,    1536,    and  at  Amberg,    1609,    8vo. 
He  was  at  the  conferences  at  Berne  in  1528,  which  paved 
the  way  to  the  reformation  of  that  canton.     His  principlei 
appear  to  have  inclined  to  Antinomianism,  and  he  attacked 
the  authority  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  with  great  inde- 
cency :  this  afterwards  was  introduced  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Grotius  and  Rivet,  of  which  an  account  may  be  seen 
in  Bayle.    Althamerus,  who  died  about  1540,  was  some-  ' 
times  called  Andrew  Brentius  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, Brentz,  near  Gundeliingen,  in  Swabia;  and  some- 
times he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Palseo  Sphyra. 
I.  Arnold  Ballenstad  published  a  life  of  him  in  1740.  ^ 
ALTHUSEN,  or  ALTHUSIUS  (John),  a  German  Pro- 
'  testant  lawyer,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,    and  became    law-professor    at    Herborn,  -  and 
syndic  at  Bremen.     He  wrote  some  treatises  in  the  way  oi 
bis  profession,  ^*  De  Jurisprudentia  Romana,''  and  ^^  D% 
civili   conversatione ;"    but  what   made    him  principally 
known,  was  his  "  Politica  methodice  digesta,"  1603,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
their  right  to  put  kings  to  death,  and  those  other  doctrines, 
the  effects  of  which  were  so  extensively  displayed  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth,  and  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     A  recent  French  biographer,  Michaud,  observes 
that  **  these  strange  opinions  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 
have  been  revived  in  ours  by  the  demagogues,  who  &ncy 
that  they  are  advancing  something  new.'*     Althusen  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  * 

ALTICOZZI  (Laurence),  of  an  illustrious  family  at 
Cortona,  was. bom  there,  March  25,  1689.  He  entered 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1706,  and  died  in  1777,  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  lived  many  years.  He  was  esteemed 
a  man  of  great  lean^ing,  piety,  and  amiable  manners.  His 
principal  work  is  his  '^  Sum  of  St.  Augustine,'^  Rome, 
1761,  6  vols.  4to,  in  which  he  gives  a  history  of  Pelagi- 
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amsm,  -drawn  from  the  beat  authorities  in  the  ancienl 
ecplesiaslfu^l  ovitera.  He  wrote  against  Beausobre'v  bisr 
tbiy  of  Mf  nicbeiein,  and,  other  works  against  the  modem 
phiiosophers  ftad  adherents  of  th^  doctrine  of  mate- 
rialism.^ 

ALTILIO    (Gamiel),   one    of  the  Latin  poets   who 
fkmriflt^ed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Basilicata^  in  the  kingdoni  of  Naples,  or  as  some  think,  at 
Mautua.     He  studied,  however,  at  Naples,  which  he  made 
bis  residence,  and  associated  with  Pontanus,  Sannazarius, 
and  the  other  literati  of  that  time  and  place,  and  acted  as 
preceptor  to  prince  Ferdinand,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1495,  by  thq  resignation  of  his  father  Alphonsus  IL     Ac- 
conding  ta   Ugh^Ui  in  his    ^'  Italia  sacra,"'    Altilio  was 
appointed  bishioti  of  Policastro  in  1471,  and  died  in  1484; 
hut  accordtntg  to  Mazzuchelli,  whose  authority  in  this  in* 
stance  appeacs  preferable,  he  was  not  bishop  until  14S9^ 
and  died  about  l3fQl.     He  has  left  but  few  specime'ba  of 
his  poetry,    but  tlijey  are  of  acknowledged  merit.    The 
nK>st  celebrated  is  the  epitha^amium  he  wrote  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Alphonsus  IL 
with  John  Galeas  Sforca,  duke  of  Blilan.     Tliis  is  published 
in  the  Carm.  lUust.  Poet.  Ital.  and  with  a  few  of  his  othev 
pieces,  at  thp  close  of  the  works  of  Sannazarius,  by  Comino, 
1731,  4tp,  where  numerous  testimonies  are  collected  of 
the  merits  of  Altilio.     Some  of  these  pieces  had,  however, 
been  before  primed  with  the  w(H-ks  of  Sannazarius,  Daniel 
Cereti,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Amaltfaei,  illustrated  by 
the  notes  of  Peter  Vlamingii,  Amst.  1728,  8vo,  which  may 
be  united  with  the  variorum  classics.     Notwithstanding  the 
pi^es  Eeoeraily  bestowed  on  Altilio,    there  are    some 
critics  who  ksxe  undervalued  his  talents.     In  parttculai^ 
Jbulius.  Scaliger  thinks  there  is  too  great  a  profusion  of 
thought  and  expression  in  this'  performance :  ^^  Gabriel 
Akiiius,''  says  he,  ^^  compose^  an  excellent  epithalamhim, 
which  vBould  have  beeii  still  better,  had  he  restrained  his 
genius;  but,  by  endeavouring  to.  say  every  thing  upon  the 
nufa^t,  he  disgusts  the  reader  as  much  in  some  places,  as 
be  gives  him  pleasure  in  others  :  he  says  too  much,  which - 
is  a  fault  peculiar  to  his  nation,  for  in  all  that  tract  of  Italy 
they  have  a  contimial  desire  of  talking.^'     It  may  appear 
singular  that  bis  Latin  poetry  should  have  raised  him  to 
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dw  dignity  of  a  prelate ;  yet  it  certainly  did,  in  a  greai 
measure,  to  the  bishopric  of  Policastro.  Some  have  a}^ 
reproached  liim  for  neglectmg  the  muses  afber  his  prefefe--^ 
ment,  though  they  had  proted  so  serviceabhe  to  htm  in 
acquiring  it :  ^<  When  he  was  made  bishop,'*  says  Paalus 
Joviu^,  '^  he  soon  and  impudently  left  the  muses,  by  #hos^ 
means  he  had  been  promoted  :  a  roost  heinous  ingratitude^ 
unless  wtt  excuse  him  from  the  consideration  of  bb  ordei^, 
which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  ii^if 
icriptures."  ^ 

ALTING  (Henry),  an  eminent  German  divine,  WBk 
born  at  Embden,  Feb.  17,  1583,  of  a  family  of  considerable 
note  in  Friesland.  His  fietther,  Menso  Alting,  was  one  of 
the  first  who  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in 
the  territory  of  Groniugen,  about  the  year  1566,  and  undeir 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  He  fsith-i 
fully  served  the  church  of  Embden  during  thfe  spacts  of 
,  thirty-eight  years,  and  died  Oct.  7th,  1612.  His  son  was 
firom  a  child  designed  for  the  ministry,  and  s&ox  very  eaHy 
to  school,  and  afterwards  into  Germany  in  1602.  At  Her^ 
born  he  made  such  uncommon  progress  under  the  cele^ 
brated  Piscator,  Matthias,  Martinius,  &c.  that  be  waa 
allowed  to  teach  philosopliy  and  divinity.  While  prepar^^ 
ing  for  his  travels  into  Switzerland  and  France^  tie  wsa§ 
elKisen  preceptor  to  three  young  counts^  who  studied  at^ 
Bedan  with  the  electoral  prince  Palatine,  and  took  ^ossesi- 
sion  of  that  employment  about  September  1605;  but  tht 
storm  which  the  duke  of  Bouillon  was  threatened  with  by 
Henry  IV.  obliging  the  electoral  prince  to  retim  from  Se^ 
^n  with  the  three  young  noblemen,  Aking  accompanied 
them  to  Heidelberg.  Here  he  continued  to  itistruct  his 
noble  pupils,  and  was  admitted  to  read  lectures  in  gteograi* 
phy  and  history  to  the  electoral  prince  till  1608,  wb^n  be 
was  declared  his  preceptor.  In  this  character  he  accompa- 
nied him  tb  Sedan^  and  was  afterwards  one  of  those  who 
weie  appointed  to  attend  the  young  elector  on  his  journey 
into  England  in  1612,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Ab^>t,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  King,  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Hack  well,  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales ; 
ind  also  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  of  king  James. 
The  marriage  between  the  elector  and  the  princen  of  Engw 
kml  b^ing  solemnized  at  London  in  Feb.  1613,  Aking  IdPt 
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England,  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  In  the.  ensuing 
August  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  common  placet 
of  diyiiiity,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  presiding  in  theolo- 
gical contests,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1616  he 
bad  a  troublesome  office  conferred  upon  him,  that  of  direc- 
tor of  the  collegium  sapientue  of  Heidelberg.  In  1618  he 
was  offered  the  second  professorship  of  divinity,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Coppenius,  which  he  refused,  but  procui'ed  it 
for  Scuitetus. 

He  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  at  the  synod 
of  Dort,  whither  he  was  sent  with  two  other  deputies  of 
the  Palatinate,  Scuitetus  and  Tossanus. ,  He  appears  to 
have  conceived  great  hopes  soon  after  his  return  to  Hei- 
delberg, the  elector  Palatine  having  gained  a  crown  by  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia,  but  he  met  with  a  dreadful  disap- 
pointment. .  Count  Tilli  took  Heidelberg  by  storm  in 
Sept.  1622,  and  allowed  his  soldiers  to  commit  every  spe- 
cies of  outrage  and  violence.  Alting  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle,  which  is  thus  related :  He  was  in  his  study,  when 
news  was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  town, 
and  ready  to  plunder  it.  Upon  his  bolting  his  door  he  had 
recourse  to  prayer.  One  of  his  friends,  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers,  advised  him  to  retire  by  the  back  door  into 
the  chancellor's  house,  which  was  protected,  by  a  strong 
guard,  because  count  Tilli  designed  the  papers  that  were 
lodged  there  should  come  entire  into  his  hands.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  regiment  of  HohenzoUen  was  upon 
this  guard,  and  addressing  himself  to  Alting,  said,  ^^  With 
this  axe  I  have  killed  to-day  ten  men,  and  Dr.  Alting  shall 
be  the  eleventh,  if  I  can  discover  where  he  has  hid  him-r 
self,''  and  concluded  this  barbarous  speech  by  asking  Al- 
ting, "  who  are  you  ?"  Alting,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  answered,  ^  I  have  been  regent  in  the  college  of 
Sapience."  This  expression  the  savage  murderer  did  not 
understand,  and  permitted  him  to  escape.  On  this  he 
contrived  to  retire  to  his  family,  wliich  he  had  sent  some 
time  before  to  Heilbrun.  He  rgoined  it  at  Schorndorf, 
l>ut  was  not  allowed  to  continue  there  more  than  a  few 
months,  owing  to  the  illiberal  conduct  of  somCs  Lutheran 
ministers.  In  1623  he  retired  with  his  family  to  Embden^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  Hague,  where  the  king  of  Bohemia 
engaged  him  to  instruct  bis  eldest  son,  but  permitted  hinpi 
at  the  same  time  to  accept  a  professorship  of  divinity  at 
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Groningeoi  which  he  entered  upon,  June  16,  1627,  and 
kept  to  the  day  of  his  death.  . 

The  last  years  <^  his  life  were  embittered  by  domestic 
afflictions^  and  by  bodily  dise^ise.  The  loss  of  an  afFec  don- 
ate daughter,  and  afterwards  of  his  wife,  preyed  upon  a 
constitution  that  had  been  shaken  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
former  life,  and  brought  on  a  lethargic  disorder,  of  which 
he  died,  Aug.  25,  1644,  leaving  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning ;  and  it  appears  that 
few  i4ien  of  his  time  were  more  highly  honoured  for  their 
personal  worth.  He  went  yearly  to  wait  upon  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  inspect  the  studies  of  the  r^yal  family. 
He  contributed  very  much  to  the  collections  that  were 
made  throughout  all  the  Protestant  countries  for  the 
churches  of  Germany.  He  was  also  employed  in  two  other 
important  commissions :  one  was  the  revisal  made  at  Leyden 
of  the  new  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  other  the 
visitation  of  the  county  of  Steinfurt.  In  the  first  he  had 
some  colleagues,  but  in  the  second  he  was  the  only  gene- 
ral inspector,  the  count  of  Bentheim  having  sent  him'  to 
regulate  the  churches,  and  particularly  to  counteract  the 
progress  of  Socinianism,  which  had  crept  in.  Alting,  by 
his  temperate  character  and  his  abilities  as  a  reasoner, 
taking  ail  his  arguments  from  scripture,  appears  to  have 
been  well  qualified  for  these  and  other  impoitant  trusts  as- 
signed to  him.  He  married  at  Heidelberg  in  1614,  and 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  a  daughter  and  two  sons  sur- 
vived him.  Tlie  eldest  son  was  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Daventer ;  the  other  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

His  works  are,  1.  **  Note  in  Decadem  Problematum 
Joannis  Behm  de  glorioso  Dei  et  beatorum  coelo,'^  Heidel- 
berg, 1618.     2.  "  Loci  coommnes,"  Amst  1€46,  S  vols. 

3.  <<  Exegesis  Augustanse   Copfessionis,**    Amst    1647. 

4.  **  Methodus  Theologis,"  Amyt  1650,  or  1654,  4to. 
1.  *^  Explicado  catacheseos  Palatini,"  ibid.  1646,  4to. 
6.  <<  Historia  ecclesiastica  Palatina,''  ibid.  1644,  4to.* 

ALTING  (Jambs),  son  of  the  above  Henry,  was  b6m 
at  Heidelberg  the  27  th  of  September  1&18,  at  which  time 
his  fikther  was  deputy  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  went 
through  his  studies  at  Groningen  with  great  success ;  and 
being  desirous  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, removed  to  Embden  in  1638,  to  improve  himself 

1  Gen.  Diet,  in  which  Baylc  has  given  tn  erroneous  list  of  his  works,— fAo^ 
ftri.*»i;udi  OnoiaMttcoD,  ^  .  o*.     • . 
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uoder  the  rabbi  Gamprecbt  Beo  Abrabatfi.  He  cftoa^  orClr 
to  England  in  1640,  where  be  became  acquainted  witk 
many  perso^is  of  the  greaieat  nott ;  be  preaobed  btre,  and 
was  ordajaed  a  priest  of  4be  eburcb  of  England  by  Ur^ 
Prideaux,  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  bad  once  resolved  to 
pass  his  life  in  Englandi  but  afterwards  accepted  the  He^ 
brew  professorship  at  Gvoningen^  offered  bim  upon  tb# 
death  of  Gotnarus,  He  entered  upon  this  office  the  13th 
of  January  1 643,  the  very  day  that  Samuel  des  Marels  was 
installed  in  the  professorship  of  divinity,  which  bad  been 
held  by  the  same  Gomarus.  Altiog  was  admitted  doctor 
of  philosophy  the  21st  of  October  1645,  preacher  to  the 
academy  in  1647,  and  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  ia 
1667,  He  had  visited  Heidelberg  in  1669,  where  be  re* 
ceived  many  marks  of  este^ai  from  the  elector  Palatine, 
Charles  Lewi^  who  often  solicited  him  to  accept  of  the 
professorship  of  divinity,  but  he  declined  this  oflier.  In  a 
little  time  a  misuaderstaadiiig  arose  betwixt  him  and  Sa- 
muel des  Maret^  bis  eolleague,  owing  to  a  difference  in 
their  method  of  teaching,  and  in  many  points  in  their  prin* 
ciples.  Alting  kept,  to  ibe  scriptures,  without  meddling 
with  scholastic  divmity:  the  first  lecttires  which  he  read  at 
his  house  upon  the  cateebism,  drew  such  vast  crowds  of 
hearers^  that,  for  want  of  room  in  bb  own  chamber,  be  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  university  halL  His  obUeague 
was  accustomed  to  the  method  and  logical  distinctions  of 
the  schoohnen,  had  been  $k  long  time  in  great  esteem,  had 
published  several  boobs,  and  to  a  sprightly  genius  had  added 
a  good  stock  of  learning :  the  stiidents  i^o  were  of  that 
country  adhered  to  bim,  as  the  surest  way  to  obtain  cburcb- 
preferment,  £or  theparishei  were  generally  supplied  witk 
such  as  bad  studied  accorduf;  to  his  method.  This  wai 
sufficient  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  misunderstanding  betwixt 
the  two  professora.  Alting  had  great  obsudes  to  suimount : 
a  majority  of  voices  and  thia  authoiity  of  age  were  on  his 
adversary's  side.  Des  Maiets  gave  out  that  Alting  was  an 
innovator,  and  oae  wh»;endeavoac«d  to  root  up  the  boun- 
daries w'faich  out  wise  Ibrefiithers  had  made  between  trurfa 
and  iaUebood ;  he  acomdingly  became  his  accuser,  and 
charged  him  with  of)e««nd«*tbirty  enooeom  propositions* 
The  curatjQfa  el  the  ubitersit^,  withoat  aeqvamting  the 
parties,  aent  the  informaiaoniand  thestoswers  to  the  dtvinea 
of  Leyden,  desiring  their  opinion,  The  Judgment  they 
gave  is  remarkable :  Alting  was  acquitted  of  all  heresy,  but 
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kiA  impnideBce  was  blamed  in  bjcoaduog  new  hjFpodMsea  ; 
on  the  other  band,  Des  Maret9  was  censured  fior  acting 
coiKtrary  to  tbe  kws  of  charity  and  moderadoA.  The  latter 
would  not  submit  to  this  ju4g;meut,  nor  accept  of  tbe  s}« 
lence  which  was  proposed.  He  insisted  on  the  cause  being 
keard  before  tbe  consistories^  tbe  classes^  and  tbe  synods  9 
but  the  beads  would  not  consent  to  tbis^  forbidding  aU 
writings,  either  for  or  against  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  divines 
of  Leyden;  and  thus  the  work  of  Des  Marots^  entitled 
<<  Audi  et  alteram  partem/'  was  suppressed.  This  contest 
excited  much  attention,  and  might  have  been  attended  with 
bad  consequences^  when  Des  Marets  was  called  to  Leyden, 
but  be  died  at  Groningen  before  he  could  take  possession  of 
that  employment.  There  was  a  kind  of  reconciliation  effected 
betwixt  him  and  Alting  before  his  death :  a  clergyman  of 
Groningen,  seeing  Des  Marets  past  all  hopes  of  recovery^ 
proposed  it  tp  him ;  and  having  his  consent,  made  the  same 
proposal  to  Alting,  who  aosweied,  that  the  silence  he  bad 
observed,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  and  writings  of  hia 
adversary,  shewed  bib  f^eacfeabie  dispositioti ;  that  he  was 
ready  to  come  to  an  ^reement  upon  reasonable  tentis,  but 
that  he  required  satisftk^tion  for  the  injurious  teport^  disse- 
minated, against  his  honour  and  reputation ;  and  that  he 
could  not  conceive  how  any  one  should  desire  his  frieiid-^ 
ship,  whilst  he  thought  him  such  a  man  as  be  bad  repre- 
sented him  to  be.  The  person,  who  acted  as  mediator, 
seme  time  after  returned,  wkh  another  cletgymtoif  to  Al- 
ting, and  obtained  firom  him  a  formulary  of  the  satisfaction 
be  desired.  This  formulary  was  not  liked  by  Des  Marets, 
wbo  dtew  up  another,  but  this  did  not  p)ease  Alting :  at 
huft,  iiowever,  after  some  alterations,  the  teoooeilitttion  was 
effected;  tbe  parties  only  retracted  tbe  peiMnid  'ifi(|ttries^ 
and  as  to  the  accusations  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  accuser 
left  them  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  cbui^ob.  Altkig,  bewever^ 
tboa|^  he  had  reason  to  cemplain,  ^ven  after  he  was  de« 
Uvered  from  so  formidable  an  adversary.  His  compbant 
was  occasioned  by  the  last  edition  of  Des  Marets's  system^ 
io  whiob  he  was  very  ill  treated :  be  said^  his  adversary 
should  have  left  no  monuments  of  the  quarrel ;  and  that 
hii  teooecyiatiott  biul  not,  been  sincere,  since  be  had  liot 
•oppressed  such  an  injurious  book.  The  clergy  were  coa«« 
tinually  murmuring  against  what  they  called  innovations ; 
but  the  secular  power  wisely  calmed  those  storms,  which 
the  convocations  and  synods  would  have  raised,  threaten- 
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ing  to^  interdict  those  who  should  revive  what  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Maresto-Altingian  controversy.  Alting 
enjoyed  but  little  health  the  last  three  years  of  his  life ; 
and  being  at  length  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  was  carried 
off  in  nine  days,  at  Groningen,  August  20,  1679.  His 
works,  which  consist  of  dissertations  on  various  points  of 
Hebrew  and  Oriental  antiquities ;  commentaries  on  many 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible;  a  Syro-Chaldaic  Grammar;  a 
treatise  on  Hebrew  punctuation,  &c,  &c.  were  collected  in 
5  vols.  fol.  and  published  by  Balthasar  Boeker,  Amst.  1687, 
with  a  life  by  the  same  editor.  * 

ALTING  (Menso),  the  father  of  Henry  and  grandfe- 
th^  of  James  Alting,  was  born  at  Fleda  in  West-Friesland 
in  1541,  and  died,  first  pastor  and  president  of  the  consis- 
tory at  Embden,  in  1617.  The  study  of  St  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  brought  him  from  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther  to  those  of  Calvin,  in  whose  defence  he 
wrote  against  Ligorius  and  Hunnius.  His  life  was  written 
by  Ubbo  Emmius.  * 

ALTING  (Menso),  probably  of  the  same  family,  was  a 
learned  burgomaster  of  Groningen,  celebrated  for  his  to« 
pog^phical  skill  and  writings.  He  was  bom  in  1636,  and 
died  in  1713.  His  principal  woiks  are,  1.  ^*  Notitia  Ger«* 
mani»  inferioris,'*  Amst  1697,  fol.  2.  '<  Descriptio  Fri- 
siae  inter  Scaldis  portum  veterem  et  Amisiam,''  ibid.  1701, 
fol.» 

ALTISSIMO,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
whose  writings  do  not  justify  that  honourable  name,  was 
according  to  Crescimbini,  a  native  of  FlcH-ence,  his  name 
Christopher ;  but  on  account  of  his  merit,  he  received  a 
poetic  crown,  and  the  surname  of  Altissimo.  Le  Quadrio, 
however,  thinks  that  this  was  his  family  name,  that  his 
Christian  name  was  Angel,  and  that  he  was  a  priest  He 
was  one  of  the  most  admired  improvisatari  of  his  time,  and 
his  verses  are  said  to  have  been  often  collected  and  pub- 
Esbed.  He  was  living  in  1514:  Of  his  poems  we  have 
only  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  famous  romance, 
*'  I  Riali  di  Francia,'*  Venice,  1534,  4to,  enough  to  provo 
that  he  was  a  very  indifferent  poet.  * 

ALTMANN  (John  George),  a  Swiss  historian  and  di« 
vine,  was  bom  in  1697,  and,  according  to  one  authority,  at 
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Qenie,  where  his  &ther  had  been  rector ;  or,  according  to 
another-  at  Zofinguen,  and  died  in  175B,  curate  of  Inns,  a 
village  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  In  1735  he  was  appointed 
mcaraJl  and  Greek  professor  at  Berne,  >and  afterwards  pub^ 
lished  some  Taluable  works  on  the  geography,  history,  and 
antiquities  of  Swisserland.  In  conjunction  with  Breitinger, 
he  compiled  the  collection  entitled  "  Tempe  Helvetica," 
Zurich,  1735—43,  6  vols.  8vo.  His  other  works  are; 
2.  ^^  Metelemata  philologico-critica,  quibus  difficilioribos 
N.  Test,  locis  ex  antiquitate  lux  afFunditur,"  Utrecht, 
1753,  3  vols.  4to.  3.  "  A  Description  of  the  Glaciers,"  in 
German,  Zurich,  1751 — 53,  8vo.  4.  "  Principia  Ethica, 
ex  monitis  legis  nature  et  prseceptis  religionis  Christians 
deducta,'*  Zurich,  second  edition,  1753,  2  vols.  8vo.  ^ 

ALTOMARI  (DoNATO  Antokio  Ab),  an  eminent  Ne- 
apolitan philosopher,  physician,  and  professor  of  medicina 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Naples,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  medical  writers  of  his  time,  and  enjoyed 
very  high  reputation,  it  being  only  objected  to  him  that  he 
was  too  servile  a  copyist  of  Galen.  We  know  little  ehe  of 
his  history,  unless  that  he  had  certain  enemies  who  obliged 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Rome,  and  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
return  to>  Naples  until  he  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
pope  Paul  IV.  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  one  of  his  works. 
Most  of  them  were  published  separately,  as  appears  by  a 
catalogue  in  Manget  and  Haller;  but  the  whole  were  col*, 
lected  and  published  in  foUo  at  Lyons,  1565  and  1597;  at 
Naples  in  1573 ;  Venice,  1561,  1574,  and  1600.  So  many 
editions  of  so  large  a  volume  are  no  inconsiderable  testi- 
mony of  the  esteem  in  which  this  writer  was  held.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1 556.  * 

ALTORFER  or  Altdorper  (Albrecht  or  Albert),  a 
very  eminent  artist,  was  bom  in  1488,  at  Altdorff  in  Bava* 
ria,  and  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Ratisbon,  ainl 
architect  to  the  town,  where  he  died  in  1 578.  His  merit  as 
a  painter  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable,  but  much 
more  as  a  designer  and  engraver.  His  works  in  wood  and 
metal  are  as  numerous  as,  in  general,  remarkable  for  dimi- 
nutive size,  though  neither  his  conceptions  nor  forms  were 
puny.  The  cuts  of  **  The  Passion,"  "  Jael  and  Siserah,'* 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  **  Judah^nd  Thamar,"  if  we  al- 
low for  the  ignorance  of  costume  in  the  three  last,  show  a 
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sensibility  of  mind,  and  a  boldness  6f  desi^n^  wliich  per4 
haps  none  of  his  Gentian  contemporaries  can  boast.  Hoi* 
bein  is  said  to  hare  drawn  great  assistance  from  him^ 
evident  traces  of  the  style  of  Altorfer  appeaiirtg  in  the 
prints  of  that  inimitable  artist,  although  certainly  umeb 
improved.  ^ 

ALUNNO  (Francis),  an  Itdian  scholar  ami  mathemft^ 
tician,  fras  a  native  of  Ferrara,  and  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  three  works  on  ,which  his  fame  rests  are> 
1.  "  Observatiohs  on  Petrarch,"  which  are  inserted  in  th6 
edition  of  that  poet,  Venice,  1539,  8vo.  2.  "  Le  Richesse 
della  Lingua  Vdgare,"  Venice,  1545,  fol.  in  which  he  hi^ 
collected,  alphabetically,,  the  most  elegant  words  and 
phrases  used  by  Boccaccio.  3.  ^<  Della  Fabbrica  del 
Mondo,"  Venice,  1526,1556,  1557,  1558^  1562,  con^t- 
ing  of  ten  books,  in  which  are  enumerated  all  the  words 
used  by  the  earliest  Italian  writers,  but  with  no  very  hdppy 
arrangement.  Aiunno  was  likewise  distinguished  for  a  ta« 
lent  perhaps  more  curious  than  useful,  that  of  being  able 
ko  write  an  exceeding  small  hand.  We  e^te  told,  that 
Ivhen  at  Bologna  he  presented  Charles  V.  with  the  belief 
and  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  in  the  sizd 
of  a  denier,  or  farthing ;  and  Aretine  adds^  that  the  empe- 
ror employed  a  whole  day  in  decyphering  this  wotiderfiil 
manuscript. ' 

ALVAR£Z  (DiEGO),  a  Spanish  dominicah,  was  boHiali 
Rio  Seco  in  Old  Castillo.  He  was  professor  of  theology  in 
Spain  and  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Trahi  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  concert  with  Lemos,  his  bro- 
ther in  profession,  be  supported  die  cause  of  the  Thomists 
against  the  Molinists,  in  the  congregation  De  Auzlliisi 
held  in  1596.  He  died  in  1635,  afler  publishing  several 
treatises  on  the  doctrines  which  he  defended ;  among  these 
Hre,  <<  De  auxiliis  divineB  gratis^/*  Lyons,  1611,  folio; 
**  Concordia  liberi  arbitrii  cum  ptcdestinatione,*'  Lyons^ 
1622,  8vo;  "  A  commentary  on  Isaiah,''  1615,  fol.  &c.* 

ALVAREZ  (Emanuel),  a  celebrated  Portuguese  gram* 
marian,  viras  born  in  the  island  of  Madeira  on  the  4th  of 
Jnne  1 526.  Hating  entered  into  the  society  of  Che  jesuitSi 
he  distinguished  hitnself  by  bis  probity  and  his  prudence, 
and  became  rector  of  the  cblleges  of  Coithbrsi  ETOit^  tod 
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Lisbon.  He  was  well  ac<|uaunted  with  polite  literature ; 
aad  for  mwy  years  applied  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
vouth  in  Latiu,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  c^ied  at  the  col* 
lege  of  ETora  on  the  30tb  of  December  1582.  His  Latin 
grammar  is  much  esteemed ;  it  is  entitiedy  ^^  De  Institn* 
tiooe  GranmaticV  and  has  had  many  editions;  the  Brst, 
Lisbon,  1572,  4ta  Kess,  Ricardi,  and  Tursell  nus  have 
published  abridgments  of  it.  His  work  ^  Dcmensuris, 
ponderibus  et  numeris,"  is  in  les»  esteegu ' 

ALVARES  (FfiANCis),  a  Portuguese  priesf,  born  at  Co- 
iinbra,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  chaplain 
to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  and  ambassador  from  that) 
prince  to  David  king  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia.  David  had 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Emanuel,  who  in  return  thought 
proper  to  send  Alvares  and  Galvanus  to  David,  but  the  lat* 
ter  died  hefore  be  arrived  in  Ethiopia.  Atvares  continued 
six  years  in  this  country;  and,  when  be  returned,  brought 
letters  to  king  John,  who  succeeded  Emanuel,  and  to  pope 
Clement  VII.  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy^ 
a^  Bologna  in  January  1533,  in  the  presence  of  the  empe* 
ror  Charles  V.  Alvares  died  in  1540;  and  left  behind 
l^im,  in  Portugu^e,  an  account  of  his  embassy,  with  » 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  iEtbiopi- 
ans.  It  was  printed  at  Lisbon  the  same  year  in  wbicli 
t)ie  author  died,  and  was  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
limbed  at  Antwerp  in  15581.  The  work  was  abridged  by* 
BLamusins*  Bodinus  says,  that  Alvares  was  the  fii-st  wh^ 
gaf«  atme  and  accurate  account  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  ic 
vpa&  approved  by  the  best  writers,  and  read  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  * 

ALVARES  DE  ORIENTE  (Ferdinand)^  one  of  the 
noit  esteemed  Portuguese  poets,  was  born  at  Goa  in  the' 
Indies,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  commenbement 
cjF  tke  reign  of  king  Sebastian.  We  have  few  particulars- 
o§  his  life.  It  is  saul  that  he  served  in  the  royal  navy,  and 
was  eaptain  of  one  of  the  vessels  bc^longit^  to  the  squadron 
vdiich  admiral  Tellez  commanded  in  India,  during  the- 
Tieeroyahy  of  Moniz^Barreto.  His  principal  work,  ^  Lu- 
skanift  Transformada,''  is  on  the  plan  of  tfee  Diana  of 
MomtemfQor.  The  language  iii  p«re  and  harmonious^  and 
tke  descriptions  striking  and  natmraL    It  was  printed,  for 
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ibe  first  time,  at  Lisbon,  1 607,  8vo.     A  few  years  after,  a 
more  correct  edition  was  published  by  father  Foyos,  of  the 
oratory.     Our  poet  also  wrote  an  elegy,  which  has  been 
highly  praised,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  the  romance  . 
of  Palmerin  of  England.  * 

ALV AROTTO  (James),  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Padua, 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  family  was  origi- 
nally of  Hungary,  and  allied  to  the  Speroni,  both  of  which 
have  produced  \'ery  eminent  men.  The  subject  of  this 
short  article  was  very  learned  both  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  which  he  had  studied  under  Barthelemi  Saliceti  and 
Francis  Zabarella,  who  was  afterwards  cardinah  He  then 
became  professor  at  Padua,  where  he  wrote  several  trea- 
tises, and  among  them  '^  Commentaria  in  Libros  Feudo- 
rum,'*  a  work  long  held  in  estimation,  and  frequently 
quoted  by  the  Italian  lawyers.  He  died  June  27,  1452^ 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  * 

ALVENSLEBEN  (Philip  Charles  Count  d')  a  Phis'. 
sian  statesman,  knight  of  the  orders  of  the  red  and  black 
eagle,  lord  of  Hundisburgh,  &c.  was  bom  Dec«  12,  1745» 
at  Hanover,  where  his  father  was  counsellor  of  war.  Dtt>- 
ring  the  seven  years  war  he  was  brought  up  at  Magdebourg 
with  the  prince,  afterwards  Frederic- William  H.  He  then 
studied  law  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  was  appointed 
referendary  in  the  court  of  accounts  at  Berlin,  and  in  1775, 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
with  the  title  of  king's  chamberlain.  Thiav  proved  the 
commencement  of  a  diplomatic  career,  for  which  he  waft 
thought  qualified  by  his  extensive  knowledge  and  accom^ 
plishments,  and  the  address  widi  which  he  retained  the 
good  opinion  of  Frederic  II.  During  the  war  for  the  suc- 
cession of  Bavaria,  he  acted  as  intermediate  agent  between 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  old  electorate  court,  and  be- 
tween the  army  of  Frederic  and  that  of  Prince  Henry^ 
After  having  been  engaged  in  this  office  for  twelve  years, 
he  was  sent  as  ambassaoor,  in  4787,  to  the  court  of  France. 
In  1788  he  was  sent,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Holland ;  and 
in  1789  to  England.  In  1790  he  was  recalled  frx>m  the 
hitter,  and  appointed  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  his 
zeal  and  activity  rendered  him  highly  acceptable  in  the 
court,  of  Berlin.    During  his  administration  he  founded  > 
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several  benevolent  establishmeDts.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
1802.  As  a  writer  he  is  known  by  a  historical  work  en- 
titled ^'  Essai  d'uu  tableau  chronologique  des  evenemeiits 
de  la  guerre,  depuis  la  paix  de  Munster,  jusqu'a  celle  <le 
Hubertsbourg,"  Berlin,  1792,  8vo.  * 

ALXINGER  (John  Baptist  d*)  a  modern  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  Jan.  24,  17 55;  his  father  was  & 
civilian,  and  consistory  counsellor  to  the  bishop  of  Passau. 
He  studied  the  classics  under  the  celebrated  antiquary 
Eckhel,  keeper  of  the  medals  at  Vienna,  and  while  with 
him,  imbibed  such  a  taste  for  reading  the  ancient  poets, 
that  he  knew  most  of  their  writings  by  heart,  and  was  al- 
ways so  fond  of  this  study,  that  he  remembered  with  grati- 
tude, to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  master  who  had  ini- 
tiated him  in  it,  nor  did  he  neglect  his  favQurite  audiors, 
even  when  obliged  to  attend  the  courts  of  law.  When  the 
death  of  his  parents  had  put  him  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able patrimony,  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  doctor's  and  ad- 
vocate's titles,  than  in  reconciling  the  differences  of  such 
clients  as  addressed  themselves  to  him  for  advice.  His  first 
poeUcal  attempts  appeared  in  the  Muses'  Almanack,  and 
other  periodical  publications  at  Vienna,  and  of  these  he 
published  a  collection  at  Leipsic  in  1784,  and  at  Klagen- 
furth  in  1788,  which  procured  him  the  honour  of  being 
ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  his  country  for  elegance, 
energy,  and  fertility  of  imagination.  In  the  "  New  Col- 
lection of  Poetry,"  printed  at  Vienna  in  1794,  he  contri- 
buted some  pieces  not  30  favourable  to  his  character  ;  but 
he  completely  re-established  his  fame  by  the  publication 
of  ^  Doolin  of  Mentz,"  and  "  Bliomberis,"  two  poems  of 
the  romantic  cast,  in  imitation  of  Wieland,  to  whom  the 
last  was  dedicated.  .  In  179 1,  he  published  a  German  trans- 
lation of  Florian's  '^  Numa  Pompilius,"  which  some  have 
thought  equal  to  the  original,  but  in  many  parts  it  is  defi- 
cient in  e;legance.  It  was,  however,  his  last  performance, 
except  the  assistance  be  gave  to  some  literary  eontempo- 
raries  in  translating  the  foreign  journals.  During  the  three 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  secretary  and  inspector  of  the 
court  theatre,  and  died  May  1,  1797,  of  a  nervous  fever. 
He  w^  a  man  of  warm  affections  and  gaiety  of  temper,  and 
of  his  liberality  he  afforded  a  striking  instance  in  the  case 
of  Hascbka  the  poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
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^ipal  fupportert  of  Geman  Ixteratart.  Be  not  onlfnc-* 
commodated  bim  wkh  apartments  in  bis  hoase,  but  made 
bim  a  present  of  10,000  florins.  Of  bis  fkults,  it  is  only 
record^  that  be  was  a  little  vain>  and  a  ttttle  givsen  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. ' 

ALYPIUS,  of  Antioch,  of  the  fovirth  centwy,  was  an 
architect  in  the  service  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  com-r 
tnitted  to  his  care  the  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  was  forced  to  abandon,  by  fires  which  issued  from 
under  the  earth,  and  rendered  the  place  inaccessible. 
Eight  years  after,  he  found  himself  involyed  in  an  accnsa- 
tion  of  magic,  and  with  a  great  many  others  condemned 
without  proof  and  banished,  aftei*  hia  goods  bad  been  con* 
fiscated.  His  son  Hierocles,  condemned  to  death  on  the 
^ame  accusation,  made  his  escape  when  they  were  leading 
him  to  execution ;  and  the  news  of  this  happy  cm^umstance 
softened  the  afiictaon  of  Alypius  ia  his  banidkment.  He  is 
the  reputed  author  of  a  geographical  work  published  by 
Oode&oy,  at  Geneva,  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  I62t^  4to,  hot  there 
is  ua  good  authority  for  attribut'uig  it  to  him.* 

Al'YPIUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  flourished  in 
the  iifth  century,  and  was  contemporary  with  Jamblicus. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  disd^ctipians  of  his  time, 
was  much  followed,  and  drew  away  the  heaiers  of  JansbH*'' 
pus.  This  occasioned  some  conferences  between  them,  but 
no  animosity,  as  Jamblicus  wrote  his  life,  in  which  he 
praised  his  virtue  and  ateadiness  of  mind.  Alypius  died 
Tery  old,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In  stature  he  was  so 
remarkably  diminutive  as  to  be  called  a  dwarf. ' 

ALYPIUS,  bishop  of  Tagasta,  a  city  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  was  probably  a  native,  waa  the  friend  of  St.  Attgustine« 
and  baptized  with  him  at  Milan  in  388.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Tagasta  in  the  year  3i^,  and  in  the 
year  403  was  present  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  wh^e  it 
was  endeavouoedi  to  being  the  Do»atists  to  unity.  In  the 
year  4 1 1  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  CsMtholic  pre- 
lates who  disputed  with  seven  Catholic  bishops,  in  the 
fiuDOus  conference  held  at  the  same  place.  In  the  year 
419  he  was  deputed  by  the  African  churehes  to  Ho- 
Borius,  and  pope  Boniface  received  him  with  great  friend- 
sbip,  and  employed  him  in  confuting  the  Pelagians,  in  i/rfiieh 
he  was  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  secular  arm.     St  Augu»« 
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tine  bestows  very  high  praise  on  this  bishop,  and  seeing  to 
have  intended  to  write  his  life.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
generally  fix^d  at  430.  * 

AMAIA  (Francis),  a  Spanish  lawyer  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  country,  wsts  a  native  of  Antequera,  and  after^ 
wards  professdr  of  law  at  Ossuna  4nd  Salamanca.  He  was 
lastly  a  counsellor  at  Valladolid,  where  he  died  in  1640  or 
1643.  Rewrote  "  Observationes  juris,"  Salamanca,^  l6Z6y 
atMi  "  Commentaria  in  posteriores  libros  codicis  Justini- 
ani,"  Lyons,  1639,  Geneva,  1655.^ 

AMALARIUS  FORTUNATUS.  from  being  a  mont  of' 
Madeloc,  rose  to  be  archbishop  of  Treves,  in  the  year  810, 
and  the  following  year  re-established  the  Christian  rcligioa 
in  that  part  of  Saxony  Which  is  beyond  the  Ebro,  conse-. 
crated  the  first  church  in  Hamburgh,  and  in  the  year  8li 
went  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  ratify  the  peace 
which  Charlemagne  had  concluded  with  Michael,  the  em- 
peror of  th6  east.  He  died  the  year  following  in  his  dio- 
cese. His  only  work  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Baptism,"  which 
is  printed  among  the  works  and  under  the  name  of  Alcui- 
nus.  It  is  the  answer  to  a  circular  letter  in  which  Charle- 
magne had  consulted  the  bishoj)s  of  his  empire  respecting 
that  sacrament.  From  a  similarity  of  names  this  writer  has 
sometimes,  particularly  by  Trithemius,  Possevin,  and  Bel- 
larmine,  been  confounded  with  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  * 

AMALARIUS  SYMPHOSIUS,  was  successively  dea- 
<Jon  and  priest  of  the  church  of  Metz,  director  of  the  school 
in  the  palace  of  Louis  de  Debonnaire,  abbot  of  Hornbac, 
coadjator  to  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  then  to  that  of 
Treves,  and  according  to  sotne  was  made  bishop ;  but  this 
^eems  doubtful.  Some  authors  likewise  attribute  to  him  a 
woA  which  appeared  in  the  year  847,  in  favour  of  the 
opinions  of  Hincmat,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  on  predesti- 
nation ;  bat  it  id  probable  that  Amalarius  was  dead  ten  years 
before  tbit.  He  was,  however,  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
learning  in  Jiturgical  matters ;  and  his  acknowledged  works 
procured  him  much  reputation  in  the  Romish  church. 
The  first  mentioned  is  a  "Treatise  on  the  Offices,'*  writtea 
in  the  year  820,  but  re-written  with  many  improvements  in 
the  year  827,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  Home  £&)r  the 
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purpose  of  becoming-  better  acquainted  with  the  rites  of 
that  church.  The  most  correct  edition  of  this  work  is  in 
the  Bibl.  Patrum  of  Lyons.  His  object  is  to  give  the  ra* 
tionale  of  the  prayers  and  ceremonies  which  compose  the 
service,  mixed,  however,  with  what  is  less  reconcileable  to 
reason,  the  inysttcal  use  of  them,  and  some  scruples  about 
trifles  which  now  will  hardly  bear  repetition.  2.  "  The 
order  of  the  Antiphonal,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  re- 
concile the  rites  of  the  Roman  with  the  Gallican  church. 
This  is  usually  printed  with  the  preceding.  3.  "  The  Of- 
fice X)f  the  Mass.'*  4.  "  Letters,"  which  are  in  the  Spici- 
legium  of  d'Achery,  and  Martenne's  Anecdotes.  His 
Works  met  with  cotisiderable  opposition,  and  Agobard,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  wrote  against  the  two  first-mentioi>ed 
works.  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  accused  him  of  heresy 
before  the  council  of  Thionville,  where  he  was  acquitted, 
and  the  council  at  Quierci,  where  some  expressions  of  his 
respecting  the  sacrament  were  adjudged  to  be  dangerous, 
but  his  reputation  did  not  suffer  much  by  the  decision.  ^ 

AMALRIC  AUGERI,  a  historian,  or  rather  biogra- 
pher, of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  and  dedicated  to 
5 ope  Urban  V.  a  history  of  the  popes,  ending  at  pope  John 
IXn.  which  he  entitled  "  Chronicum  Pontilicale,"  and 
which,  he  says,  lie  compiled  from  above  two  hundred 
authors.  From  the  preface  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  but  his  work  has  not  beeu 
printed.*    , 

AMALTHEI  (Jeuome,  John  Baptist,  and  Cornelius) 
were  brothers  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  distinguished  themselves  as  men  of  let- 
ters. The  place  of  their  birth  was  Oderzo,  a  city  of  the  Ve- 
netian territory.  Hieronymus,  the  elder,  united  inhisowu 
person  the  characters  of  a  skilful  physician  and  a  pleasing 
poet.  His  Latin  poems  are  in  general  written  in  a  style  of  sin- 
gular  elegance  and  purity.  The  celebrated  French  critic  and 
commentator,  Marc-Antoine  Muret,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Lambin,  classes  them  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  Italians,  in  that  species  of  compositioi^.  In  poems  of 
the  light  and  epigrammatic  kind,  he  particularly  excelled. 
'  This  learned  man  is  also  much  commended  foe  his  urbanity 
of  manners,  and  the  suavity  of  his  disposition.  He  culti- 
vated his  talent  for  poetiy  at  an  advanced  age  with  undi- 
minished spirit,   as  appears  in  his  verses  to  bis   friend 

^  Biog.  UniTersellc-^Dupin.— Cave^— Moreri. 
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Melchior,  notwi^standing  the  complaint  they  breathe  of 
decaying  powers.  He  died  at  the  place  of  his  natirit}-,  in 
1674,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  fellow-citizens  are  said 
to  have  inscribed  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  in  which  they  re* 
present  him  as  another  Apollo,  equally  skilled  in  poesy  and 
the  healing  art.  His  poems,  together  with  those  of  his 
brothers,  were  first  collected  and  published  entire  by  Hie- 
ronymus  Aleander,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1627,  and  after- 
wards by  Grsevius  with  those  of  Sannazarius  at  Amster« 
dam  in  1689. 

The  poetical  talents  of  Joannes  or  Giovanni  Battista, 
the  second  brother,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Hiero- 
nymus.  We  remark  in  his  compositions  equal  harmony, 
combined  with  equal  spirit ;  and  critics  have  united  them 
under  the  flattering  title  of  "  Musarum  Delicle."  Be- 
sides the  poems  written  in  Latin,  others  by  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista occur  in  his  native  language,  which  rank  him  among 
the  best  Italian  poets.  Some  unfinished  pieces  of  his  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Rome,  in  the  library  of  car- 
dinal Ottoboni.  Eminently  distinguished  for  bis  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  three  successive  pontifls.  He  dis- 
charged the  office  of  secretary  to  the  cardinals  who  were 
deputed  to  the  council  of  Trent.  We, have  his  own  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  attain,  if  not  to 
the  most  splendid  and  imposing  affluence,  at  least  to  that 
moderate  degree  of  it,  which,  combined  with  temperance 
and  integrity,  conduces  most  to  real  liappiness.  He  died 
at  Rome  at  the  early  age  of  forty -^even  years. 

CoRNKUUS,  the  youngest  of  the  Amalthei,  has  left  a 
few  Latin  poems,  which  ser>e  to  manifest  the  conformity  of 
bis  taste  and  talents  with  those  of  his  learned  brotliers.  Me 
probably  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  some  accounts  fix* 
the  decease  of  all  the  three  brothers  in  the  same  year. 
But  these,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  General  Diction- 
ary, must  not  be  confounded  with  Amaltheus  Attilius,  arch- 
bishop of  Athens,  who  was  born  of  a  family  in  Italy  eminent 
for  producing  men  of  the  greatest  merit  and  learning.  He 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in 
that  of  divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble,  generous,  and 
disinterested  spirit,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Athens  by  pope 
Paul  V.  and  sent  to  Cologne  in  the  character  of  nuucio, 
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which  oflBce  be  dkduurged  with  much  applause ;  and  died 
about  1600.* 

AM  A  MA  (SiXTiNUs),  professor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
in  the  university  of  Franeker^  was  bom  in  Friesland  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (according  to  Saxius  in  1593), 
and  studied  under  Drusius.  The  university  of  Leyden  en- 
deax'oured,  by  offering  him  a  larger  salar}*,  to  draw  him 
from  the  university  of  Franeker,  in  order  to  succeed  Erpe- 
nius:  Amama,  without  absolutely  refusing  this  offer,  yet 
would  not  accept  of  it  unless  he  obtained  permission  from 
his  superiors  of  Friesland,  which  tbey  refused,  and  perhaps 
gave  him  such  additional  encouragement,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  not  going  to  Leyden.  The  first  book 
he  published  was  a  specimen  of  a  great  design  he  intended, 
viz.  to  censure  the  Vulgate  translation,  which  the  council 
of  Trent  had  declared  authentic ;  but  before  he  had  fi- 
nished this  work,  he  publisheda  criticism  upon  the  trans* 
ktion  of  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  "  Censura  Vulgat» 
LatiuGB  editionis  Pentateuchi,"  4to,  1620^  Frandcer,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  more  elaborate  work.  Whilst  he  was  car- 
rying on  this,  be  was  obliged  to  engage  in  another  work, 
which  was,  to  collate  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  scripture 
with  the  originals  and  the  exactest  translations  :  this  Dutch 
translation  bad  been  taken  from  Luther's  version.  He  gave 
the  public  an  account  of  this  labour,  in  a  work  which  ap* 
peared  at  Amsterdam,  entitled,  "  Bybelsche  conferencie,'* 
Amsterdam,  1623.  I'his  employment  of  collating  so  much 
engaged  Amama,  that  he  was  hindered  for  a  considerable 
lime  from  applying  to  his  intended  general  censure  of  the 
Vulgate.  However,  he  resumed  his  undertaking  upon 
hearing  that  father  Mersennns  bad  endeavoured  to  refute 
his  critical  remarks  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  vindicate  his  criticisms 
against  that  author.  His  answer  is  one  of  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  "  Anti-barbarus  BibUcus,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1628;  the  other  pieces  are,  his  Censure  of  the 
Vulgate  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  books  of  Solomon,  with  some 
particular  dissertations,  on^  of  which  is  on  the  iiamous  pas- 
sage in  the  Proverbs,  "  TTie  Lord  created  me  in  the  be- 
ginning of  all  his  ways,^*  wherein  he  shews  that  those  who 
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accused  Drusius  of  favouring  Ariamsm  were  notorious  ca<* 
lamniators.  The  ^' Anti-barbarus  Biblicus"  was  to  have 
consisted  of  two  parts,  each  containing  three  books ;  the 
author,  however,  only  published  the  first  part.  It  was  re- 
printed after  his  death  in  1656,  and  a  fourth  book  was 
added,  containing  the  criticism  of  die  Vulgate  upon  Isaiah 
^and  Jeremiah.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  reasons,  by 
which  he  shews  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  originals. 
This  he  recommended  so  earnestly,  that  some  synods,  being 
influenced  by  bis  reasons,  decreed  that  none  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ministry,  but  such  as  bad  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  scripture. 
He  publi^ed  also  another  dissertation,  entitled  ^'  De  No- 
mine Tetragrammato,*'  Franfeker,  1620,  8vo.  WhenSixti-* 
nus  came  to  Franeker,  drunkenness  and  debauchery  reigned 
in  that  university  to  a  very  great  degree ;  he  tells  us,  that 
all  the  new  students  were  immediately  enrolled  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Bacchus,  and  obliged  to  swear,  with  certain  cere- 
monies, by  a  wooden  statue  of  St.  Stephen,  that  they 
would  spend  all  their  money :  if  any  one  had  more  regard 
to  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  the  rector  of  the  university 
than  to  thb  baoohanaliaii  oath,  he  was  so  persecuted  by  the 
other  students,  that  he  was  obliged  either  to  leave  the 
university,  or  comply  with  the  rest.  Sixtinus  contributed 
greatly  to  root  out  this  vice,  and  he  inveighed  against  it 
with  g^eat  energy  in  a  public  speech  made  in  1621.  He 
was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people  of  Friesland,  that  after 
his  death,  they  shewed  themsehres  very  generous  to  his 
children ;  as  Nicholas  Amama,  who  was  one  of  them,  ac- 
knowledges in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  bis  <*  Dissertatio- 
num  Marinarum  decas,"  1651.  For  one  circumstance  hi 
the  life  of  Amama,  we  are  indebted  to  Anthony  Wood,  who 
informs  us  that  about  the  year  1613,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land,  and  resided  for  some  years  at  Oxford,  in  Exeter  col- 
lege, under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  rector  of 
that  college,  afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester.  Amama 
died  in  1629,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  if  the  date 
of  the  birth  above  assigned,  be  correct*  *■ 

AMAND.     See  ST.  AMAND. 

AMARA-8INGHA,  a  learned  Hindoo,  and  counsellor  to 
the  celeimited  rajah  Vikramaditeya,  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
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tury  B.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Sau^ 
scrit,  which  is  esteemed  very  correct  and  complete.  It 
is  called  "  Amara-Kocha,''  or  the  treasure  of  Amara,  and 
is  not  in  the  alphabetical  order,  but  divided  into  sections, 
as  the  names  of  the  gods,  the  stars,  the  elements,  4c.  in 
the  manner  of  some  vocabularies.  It  is  written  in  a  species 
of  verse,  and  the  explanations  are  given  in  the  different 
Indian  languages.  Father  Paulin,  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
published  at  Rome  in  1798,  the  first  part  of  this  dictionary 
under  the  title  *'  Amara-Singha,  sectio  prima,  de  caelo,  ex 
tribus  ineditis  codicibus  manuscriptis,"  4to.  There  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  whole  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.  * 

AMASEO  (Romulus),  the  son  of  Gregory  Amaseo,  La- 
tin professor  at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  centur}'.  He  was  born  at 
Udina  in  1489,  and  educated  at  6rst  by  his  father  and 
uncle,  but  finished  his  studies  at  Padua,  and  in  1508  had 
begun  to  teach  the  belles  lettres  there,  when-  the  war,  oc- 
casioned by  the  league  at  Cambray,  obliged  him  to  leave 
tlie  place.  He  then  went  to  Bologna,  continued  to  teach, 
and  married,  and  had  children,  and  was  so  much  respected 
that  the  city  admitted  him  as  a  citizen,  an  honour  which 
bis  ancestors  had  also  enjoyed.  In  1 530,  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  to  the  senate,  and  was  chosen  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  to  pronounce  before  him  and  Charles  V.  a  Latin 
harangue  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  concluded  at  Bo- 
logna between  the .  two  sovereigns.  This  he  accordingly 
performed,  with  great  applause,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
trona,  before  a  numerous  audience  of  the  first  rank.  He 
continued  to  teach  at  Bologna,  with  increasing  popularity, 
until  1543,  when  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul  III. 
and  his  nephew  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese.  The  pope  em- 
ployed him  io  many  political  missions  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  those  of  the  German  princes,  and  that  of  the  king 
of  Poland ;  and  in  1550,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  pope 
Julius  III.  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  brie£i,  a  place 
which  be  did  not  long  enjoy,  a^  he  died  in  1552.  He  wrote 
Latin  translations  of  "Xenophon's  Cyrus,''  Bologna,  1533, 
fol.  and  of  "  Pausanias,"  Rome,  1547,  4to;  and  a  volume 
entitled  ^*  Orationes,'"  consisting  of  eighteen  Latin  speeches 
on  various  occasions,  Bonou.  1580,  4to.  His  contempo- 
raries bestow  the  highest  praises  on  his  learning  and  elo- 
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n(rtence.     His  son  Pompilio  had  perhaps  less  .reputation, 
but  he  too  distinguished  himself  as  Greek  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  died  in   1584.     He  translated  two  frag- 
ments of  Polybius,  Bologna,   1.54S,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
bis  own  time  in  Latin,  which  has  not  been  published.  * 
■  AMATUS  (John  Roderigo  Amato),  a Portdguesie phy- 
sician, and  medical  writer,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  born  in 
1.^1 1  at  Castel-bianco.  He  studied  medicine  at  Salamanca, 
and  afterwards  travelled  through  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  taught  medicine  with  success  in 
Ferrara  and  Ancona.     His  attachment  to  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  catholics,  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  inquisition,  by  retiring  to  Pesaro  in 
1555,  from  which  he  removed  to  Ragusa,  and  afterwards  to 
Thessalonica.     From  the  year  1561  we  hear  no  more  of 
him,  nor  has  the  time  or  place  of  his  death  been  ascertained^ 
but  it  is  said  that  when  he  went  to  Thessalonica,  he  avowed 
Judaism  openly.     His  works,  although  few,  give  proofs  of 
extensive  learning  in  his  profession.     1,  "  Exegemata  in^ 
priores  duos  Dioscoridis  de  materia  medica  libros,"   An- 
twerp, 1536,  4to.     The  second  edition  greatly  enlarged, 
with  learned  notes  by  Constantin,  was  publishea  under  the 
title  "  Enarrationes  in   Dioscoridem,''  Venice,  1553,  8vo,^ 
Strasburgh,  1554,  and  Lyons,  1557.     T^ere   is  mucli  in- 
formation in  this  work  respecting  exotics  used  in'medicine,* 
and  some  plants  described  for  the  first  time,  but  it  is  not 
free  from  errors;  and  the  author  having  imprudently  at-" 
tacked  Mathiolus,  the  latter  retorted  on  him  in  his  **  Apo- 
logia adversus  Amatum,'*  Venice,  1557,  fol.  declaring  him 
an  apostate  and  a  ChristiaVi  only  in  a[;pearance ;  but  what 
connexion  this  had  with  the  errors  in  his  book,  is  not  so' 
easy  to  discover.     Amatus,  however,  intended  to  have  an- 
swered him  in  tlie  notes  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of 
Dioseortdes,  which  be  did  not  live  to  publish.     2.  "  Cura- 
tionam  medieinaUum  centuriae  septem,**  published  sepa- 
rately, and  reprinted,  at  Florence,  Venice,  Ancona,  Rome, 
Ragusa,  Thessalonica,  &c.     In  this  work,  are  many  useful^ 
fiwts  and  observations,  hvtt  not  entirely  unmixed  with  cases 
which  are  thought  to  have  been   fictitious.     Few  hooks,  ^ 
however,  were  at  one  time  more  popular,  for  besides  the^ 
separate  editions  of  the  Centuries,  they  were  collected  and 
pubhsbed  at  Lyons,  1580,    12 mo,  Paris,  1613,  1620,  4to, 
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and  Francforti  1646,  foL  Amatus  ha4  also  ^qade  soma 
progress  in  a  commentary  ou  Avicenna,  but  lost  his  qianur 
scripts  in  the  hurry  of  his  escape  from  Ancona,  where  pope 
Paul  IV.  had  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended.  Antonio  in 
bis  Bibl.  Hisp.  attributes  to  him  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Eutropius,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  pub- 
lished. * 

AMAURI,  or  more  comn¥>nly  AMALRIC  or  ALMERIC 
(De  Chartres),  professor  of  logic  and  theology  at  Paris, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bene  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chartres,  and  rendered  himself  famous  for  the  sin- 
gularity of  bis  opinions,  and  the  multitudes  who  became 
his  followers,  ^nd  suffered  for  their  adherence.  Adopting 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristx)tle,  he  formed  to  himself  a  new 
system  of  religion,  which  has  been  thus  explained.  Aris^ 
tbtle  supposes  that  all  beings  are  composed  of  matter, 
which  has  in  itself  neither  form  nor  shape :  this  he  calls  the 
first  matter.  This  Amauri  called  God,  because  it  is  a  ne*» 
cessary  and  infinite  being.  He  acknowledged  in  God, 
three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  he 
attributed  the  empire  of  ^he  world,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  object  of  religious  worship.  But  as  this  matter  was 
endowed  with  a  property  of  continual  motion,  it  necessarily 
followed  t^at  this  world  must  some  time  have  an  end,  and 
that  all  the  beings  therein  must  return  to  thai  first  qiatter, 
v^hich  was  the  supreme  of  all  beings  —  the  first  enlisting, 
and  the  only  one  eternal.  Religion,  according  ip  Amauri't 
opiniop,  had  three  epochas,  which  bore  a  sioo^itude  to  the 
reign  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  The  reign  of 
God  had  existed  as  long  as  the  law  of  Mos^.  The  reign 
of  the  Son  would  not  alws^ys.  last ;  the  ceremonies  and  sa- 
crifices, which  according  to  Amauri  constituted  the  essence 
of  it,  would  not  be  eternal.  A  time  would  oqipe  when  the 
sacraments  should  cease,  and  then  the  religion  of  t^  Holy 
Ghost  would  begin,  in  which  men  would  iMjive  no  need  of 
sacraments,  and  would  render  a  spiritual  worship  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  This  epocha  was  the  resign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  according  to  Amauri  was  foretold  by  the  acrip-r 
tiire,  and  which  would  succeed  to  the  Christian  religion,  at 
the  Christian  religion  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Mosie%  The 
Christian  religion  therefore  was  the  reign  ef  Jesus  Christ 
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in  the  world,  and  every  mao  under  that  law  ought  to  look 
oo  himself  as  one  of  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amauri 
had  maoy  proselytes,  but  his  opiuious  were  condemned  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  His  disciples  added  that  the  sacra-^ 
ments  were  useless^  and  that  do  action  dictated  by  charity 
^ouJd  be  bad.  They  were  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Paris  in  1209,  and  many  of  them  burned.  Amauri  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  who  .al^o  condemned  hb  doctrines ;  but 
for  fear  of  a  rigorou#  punishment  he  retracted  his  opinions^ 
retired  to  St.  liartivi  d^  Champs,  and  died  there  of  chagrin 
and  disappoioiftieot'  His  bones  were  afterwards  dug  up 
and  burnt  by  order  of  the  couneil  of  Paris.  As  there  is 
much  copfumo  in  the  acscounts  grren  of  Amauri's  system, 
it  may  be  nece««ary  to  add,  that  Spanheini,  Fleurj^,  and 
othen»  are  of  opinion  tliat  most  of  the  heresies  imputed  to 
him,  .^e  without  fouodation*  and  represent  him  as  having 
only  taught  that  every  Christian  ought  to  believe  himself  a 
member  of  Jesus  Christ,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  saved, 
and  that  J)inant  and  his  other  dkciples  fell  into  those  er- 
rors which  he  was  accused  of  having  taught.  ,  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  his  inveighing  against  the  worship  of  saints 
and  images  would  ia  that  age  form  the  principal  article 
against  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  his  disciples  were 
ipen  of  distinguished  piety,  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and 
austerity  of  their  lives,  and  for  suffering  death,  in  ail  its 
dreadful  forms,  with  the  utmost  resolution.  ^ 

AMBEAGER  (CuauTOPHBt),  a  painter  of  Nuremberg, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  disciple  of  the  younger 
Holbein,  and  a  snecessfiil  imitator  of  his  manner.  His  de- 
aigos  were  correet,  the  dispositioi^  of  the  figures  admirabk, 
and  the  perspective  excellent,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  co- 
louring. His  chief  reputation  rests  cm  a  composition  of  the 
history  of  Joseph,  which  he  described  in  twelve  pictures. 
He  also  painted  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  which 
that  monarch,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sandrart,  ac- 
counted equal  to  any  of  the  portraits  of  him  painted  by 
Titian ;  and  to  express  his  high  approbation  of  that  per- 
formance, he  not  only  paid  the  artbt  three  times  as  much 
as  be  expected,  with  a  liberality  truly  royal,  but  he  ho- 
noured bun  also  with  a  rich  chain  of  gold  and  a  medal. 
These  are  several  of  his  pictures  in  the  royal  gaUery  of 
Mimicb.    The  abbe  Marolles^  and,  after  him,  Florent  le 
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Comte  mention  Araberger,  as  dn  engraver,  without  spe- 
cifying his  works  5  bui  Basan  teU«  u^,that  he  engraved  in 
wood  several  prints^  from  his  own  ^compositions.  He  died 
in  1650.' 

AMBOISE  (Frakcisd')  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  andbeginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries^  and 
acquired  in  his  own  time  considerable  feme  upon  account- 
of  his  learning,  and  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  literary 
research.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  but  became  a 
great  favourite  in  the  courts  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
his  brother  Henfy  III.  and  was  gradually 'afdvanoed  to  of- 
fices of  high  trust  in^  the  state.  From  his  childhood,  he 
said,  he  had  been  always  fond  of  looking  into  old  libraries), 
and  turning  over  dusty  manuscripts.  In  some  of  these  re* 
searches  he  laid  his  bands  on  the  letters  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  which  he  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  was  in- 
duced to  pursue  his  inquiries.  He  found  other  works  of 
the  same  author;  but  they  were  ill-written,  and  not  to  be 
unravelled  without  great  labour,  yet  nothing  can  withstand 
the  indefatigable  toil  of  a  true  antiquary.  Amboise  pro* 
cured  other  manuscripts ;  collated  them  together,  and 
finally  produced  one  fair  copy,  which  made  ample  com- 
pensation, he  says>  for  all  the  labour  he  had  endured. 
Even  posterity,  he  thinks, .  will  be  grateful  to  him,  and 
know  how  to  value  the  pleasure  and  the  profit,  they  will 
derive  from  his  researches.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
the  copy  he  possessed,  he  still  wished  to  enlarge  it.  He 
applied  to  diifereut  monasteries,  and  be  again  searched  the 
libraries  in  Paris,  and  not  without  success.  His  friends 
f^plauded  his  zeal,  and  gave  him  their  assistance.  His 
manuscripts  swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  he  read,  arranged, 
and  selected  what  pleased  him  best.  The  rising  sun,  he 
says,  often  found  him  at  his  task.  So  far  fortune  had' 
smiled  upon  his  labours,  but  somewhat  was  wanting  to  give 
them  the  last  finish.  He  went  over  to  the  Paraclet,  where  the 
abbess,  Madame  de  Rochefoucauld,  received  him  with  the 
greatest  politeness.  He  declared  the  motive  of  his  journey ; 
she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  Together  they  examined  the  library 
of  the  abbey,  and  she  shewed  him  many  hymns,  and 
prayers,  and  homilies,  written  by  their  founder,  which  were 
^\\  used  in  their. church.   Amboise  then  returned  to  Paris^- 
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md  prepared  his  whA  for  the  press.     As  the  reputation  of 
his  author,  he  knew,  had  been  much  aspersed  by  isome 
contemporary  writers,  he  wished  to  remo\ae  the  undeserved 
stigma,  and  to  present  him  as  immaculate  as  might  be,  b^e-^ 
fore  the  eyes  of  a  more  discerning  age.     With  this  view 
he  wrote  a  long  "  Apologetic  preface,"  which  he  meant 
should  be  prefixed  to  the  work.     In  this  preface,  an  inele-   . 
gant  and  aff(Qcted  composition,  he  labours  much  to  shew 
that  Abelard  was  the  greatest  and  best  man,  and  Heloise* 
the  greatest  and  best  woman,  whom  the  annals  of  human' 
kind  had  recorded.     He  first,  very  fairly,  brings  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  who  had  spoken  evil  of  them,  whom  he  en- 
deavours to  combat  and  refute.    To  these  succeeds  a  list 
of  their  admirers.     He  dwells  on  their  every  word,  and 
gives  more  weight  to  their  expressions,  and  the  result  \tf 
what  we  might  expect  frcmi  the  pen  of  Amboise.  The  com*^ 
pilation,  however,  although  unsuccessful  in  its  main  de- 
sign, contains  some  curious  matter,  and  may  be  read  with 
pleasure.   But  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published,  for  it  was 
not  printed  till  the  year  1-616.     He  died  before  this,  but 
the  exact  time  is  not  known.     The  editor  of  the  Diction- 
naire  Historique  places  bis  deaiii  in  16^,  which  must  be  a 
mistake.     His  works  are,  1.  ^^  Notable  Discours,  en  forme 
de  dialogue,  touchant  la  vraie  et  parfaicte  amitie,"  tran^ 
slated  from  the  Italian  of  Piccolomini,  Lyons,  1577,  16mo. 
2.  <^  Dialogue  et  Devis  des  Damoiselles,  poor  les  rendre 
vertueuses  et  bienheureuses  en  la  vraye  et  parfaicte  amitie.'* 
Paris,  1581   and   1583,  16mo.     3.  ^'Regrets  facetieux  et 
plaisantes  Harangues  funebres  sur  la  mort  de  divers  ani- 
maulx,"  from  the  Italian  of  Ortensio  Lando,  Paris,  1576, 
1 583.     These  three  works  were  published  under  the  name 
of  Thierri  de  Th)miophile,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  which 
has  procured  him  a  place  in  Baillct's  catalogue  of  disguised 
authors.      4u    "  Les    Neapolitaines,*'   a   French  comedy; 
Paris,  1584,   16mo.     5.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Abe* 
lard.     6.  ^*  Desesperades,  ou  Eglogues  amourouses,^'  Pa-' 
ris,  1572,  8vo.     His  younger   brother  Adrian,  who  was 
bom  at  Paris  1551,  and  died  bishop  of  Treguier,  July  28^ 
1616,  wrote  in  his  youth,  a  species  of  sacred  drama,  en- 
titled "  Holophemes,"  printed  at  Paris,  1580,  8vo.^ 

AMBOISE  (George  D')  a  French  cardinal  and  states- 
man  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Amboise  in  f^rance,  so  called 
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from  their  possessing  the  seignory  of  that  name,  was  bom 
in  146Q.  Being  destined  at  a  very  early  age  for  the 
churchy  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Montauban  when  only 
fbuiteen.  He  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  almotners  to 
Lewis  XI.  to  whom  he  behaved  with  great  prudence.  After 
the  death  of  this  prince  in  1480,  he  entered  into  some  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  widi  a  design  to  fayojir  thd  duke 
of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  was  closely  connected;  but 
those  intrigues  being  discovered,  d^Amboise  and  his  pro* 
lector  were  both  imprisoned.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was 
at  last  restored  to  his  liberty ;  and  this  prince  haying  ne- 
gotiated the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  princess  Anne 
of  Britanny,  acquired  great  reputation  and  credit  at  court. 
Of  this  his  fayourite  d^Amboise  felt  the  happy  effect  as, 
soon  after,  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne  was  bestowed  on 
him  ;  but  being  at  too  great  a  distance  firom  the  court,  he 
changed  it  for  2)at  of  £3uen,  to  which  the  chapter  elected 
him  iu  1493.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
new  see,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  governor  of  Nor- 
mandy, made  him  lieutenant-general,  with  die  same  power 
as  if  he  had  been  governor  iu  chief.  This  province  was 
at  that  time  in  great  disorder :  the  noblesse  oppressed  the 
people,  the  judlges  were  all  corrupted  or  intimidated ;  the 
soldiers^  who  had  been  licentious  since  the  late  wars,  in- 
fested the  high-way5,  plundering  and  assassinating  all 
travellers  they  met ;  but  in  Ibss  than  a  year,  d' Amboise  by 
his  care  and  prudence  established  pubHc  tranquillity.  The 
king  dying  in  1498,  tbe  duke  ot'  Orleans  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Lewis  XII.  and  d' Amboise  became 
bis  prime  minister.  By  his  first  operation  in  that  ofiiee,  he 
conciliated  the  affection  (^  the  M^iole  nation.  It  had  b^en 
a  custom  when  a  new  monarch  ascended  the  thf  one,  to  lay 
an  extraordinary  tax  on  the  people,  to  defray  rf>e  ex- 
pences  of  the  coronation,  but  by  the  counsel  of  d^Amboise 
this  tax  was  not  levied,  and  the  imposts  wiere  soon  reduced 
one  tenth.  His  virtues  coinciding  with  his  knowledge,  bo 
made  the  French  nation  happy,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  gtory  th^  bad  acquired.  By  hit  advice  Lewis 
XII.  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese  in  1499. 
Lewis  the  Moor,  uncle  and  vassal  of  Maximilian,  was  then 
in  possession  of  that  province.  It  revolted  soon  after  the 
conquest,  but  d'Amboise  brought  it  back  to  its  du^.  Some 
time  after  he  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  magni- 
ficence^  in  quality  of  legate  from  the  pope.    During  his 
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l^;atioo>  he  laboured  to  reCbrm  nwrny  of  the  feBgkras  9r« 
den),  as  the  jacobins,  the  cordeliers,  and  those  of  St.  Grer^ 
main  des  Pres.  His  disinterestedness  was  equal  to  b^  zeaL 
He  never  possessed  more  than  one  benefice,  two  thirds  of 
which  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poc^r  and  the  snp-» 
port  of  the  churches.     Contenting  himself  with  his  arch-« 
bishopric  of  Rouen  and  his  cardinal's  bat,  he  wa»  not, 
like  bis  oootemporaries,  desirous  to  add  abbeys  to  it.    A 
gentlenaan  of  Normandy  having  oSered  to  sell  him  an  estate 
at  a  very  low  price,  in  order  to  portion  his  daughter,  be 
made  him  a  present  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  left  him  the  estate.     He  obtained  the  purple  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  Lewis  XII.  and  Joan 
of  France,  to  wbich  be  greatly  contributed  :  and,  on  having 
procured  for  Ca^ar  Borgia,  son  of  pope  Alexander  VI. 
the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  with  a  considerable  pen-sion,  bit 
ambition  was  to  be  pope,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of 
abuses,  and  the  correction  of  manners.     After  the  death  ol 
Pius  HI.  be  might  have  succeeded  in  his  wishes,   and 
took  measures  to  procure  the  tiara,  but  cardinal  Julian  de 
Roveia  (afterwards  Julius  II.)  found  means  to  circumvent 
bim ;  and  the  VenetiaQs  having  contributed  to  bis  exefat- 
sion,  he  took  the  first  opportonity  to  excite  Lewis  XII.  to 
make  war  on  them,  a  circumstance  whidi  seems  not  a  little 
to  detract  from  bis  cbaractev.     This  celebrated  cardinal 
died  in  1510,  in  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons, 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  aged  50  years*     It  is  reported 
that  he  oft«n  repeated  t»  the  friar  who  atModwd  him  ia  hia 
illness,  <<  Breitber  John,  why  have  I  not  during  my  whole 
life  been  brother  John  ?^'     This  mmnteT  has  been  greatly 
praised  for  having  laboured  for  the  happiness  of  France  ; 
but  be  has  been  eqaaUy  censured  for  having  advised  his 
master  to  sfg»  due  treaty  of  Blois  in  1 504,  by  which  France 
raB  the  risk  of  being  dismembered.     He  governed  bodi 
the  king  and  the  state  i  laborious,  kind,  honest,  he  pos« 
sessed  good  seose,  firmoess,  and  experience,  btst  he  wa« 
not  a  great  genius,  nor  were  his  views  extensive.     The 
desire  he  had  to  ease  ibe  people  in  dieir  taxes,  procnred 
bim  durittg  bis  kfe,  but  much  more  after  his  death,  the 
title  of  fettber  of  the  people.     He  merited  this  title  stilt 
more,  by  the  care  be,  took  to  reform  the  adioiti  intra t ion  of 
justice.     Most  of  the  judges   were  venal,  and  the  poor, 
and  those  who  had  no  support,  could  never  obtain  justice^ 
when  their  Qppo«ers  were  either  powerful  or  rich.    Auother 
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evil  not  le&s  enormaus  troubled  the  kingdom ;  law-smt9 
were  spun  out  to. such  a  length,  were  so  expensive,  and 
accompanied  by  so  much  trick  and  chicanery,  that  most 
people  rather  chose  to  abandon  their  rights  than  engage  in 
the  recovery  of  them  by  suits  which  had  no  prospect  of 
coming  to  an  end.  D'Amboise  resolved  to  remedy  this 
abuse.  He  called  to  his  assistance  many  lawyers  and  ci- 
vilians, the  most  learned  and  of  the  greatest  integrity ; 
and  charged  them  to  form  a  plan,  by  which  justice  might 
be  administered  without  partiality,  the  duration  of  law- 
suits abridged  and  rendered  less  ruinous,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  prevented.  When  these  commissioners 
had  made  their  report,  d'Amboise  undertook  the  laborious 
task  of  examining  into  the  changes  they  had  proposed  in 
the  old  laws,  and  the  new  regulations  they  designed  to 
establish ;  and  after  havhi^  made  some  changes,  these  new 
regulations  were  published  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
he  was  governor  of  Normandy,  he  made  a  progress  through 
that  province  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  his  new 
code  properly  established.  * 

AMBOISE  (James  i>'),  a  brother  of  the  preceding 
Francis  and  Adrian,  followed  his  father's  profession,  that 
of  medicine,  and  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in  1594.  After 
Henry  IV.  had  reduced  Paris  to  its  loyalty  and  submission, 
Amboise  became  rector  of  the  university,  which  Crevier 
says  he  found  in  great  decay  and  disorder,  and  which  he 
left  in  a  renovated  and  flourishing  state  :  He  began  by 
making  the  members  of  the  university  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  Henry  IV.  He  afterwards  supported  the  uni- 
versity in  the  law-suit  with  the  Jesuits,  which  was  given 
against  the  latter,  and  they  were  expelled ;  he  even  ac- 
cused them  of  being  enemies  to  the  Salique  law,  and  to 
the  royal  family.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1606.  His 
only  worka  are,  "  Orationes  duae,"  against  the  Jesuits, 
Paris,  1595,  8vo,  and  **  Questiones  Medicales,"  mentioned 
inCarrere's  "  Bibliotheque  de  la  Medicine."  Haller  at- 
tributes other  medical  treatises  to  one  of  the  same  name, 
but  does  not  notice  the  "  Questiones." ' 

AM60I8E  (Michael  d'),  a  miscellaneous  French  writer, 
who,  in  his  works,  assumed .  the  title  of  signior  de  Che- 
villon,  was  the  natural  son  of  Chaumont  d'Amboise,  ad- 

*  Gqo.  Diet. — Moreri. — Life,  by  the  Abbe  Le  Gendre,  1T21,  4to,  and  «  toU. 
2Smo.    His  letters  to  Lewis  XII.  were  printed  at  Brusicls»  17]fi,  4  roll,  12me. 
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ttfiiral'of  Ffance,  atid  lieutenant-general  in  Lombardy.  He 
was  born  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  ediicited  with  the  legitimate  son  of  his 
father,  but  the  latter  died  suddenly,  in  1511,  before  he 
had  made  any  provision  for  Michael.  *  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  intended  for  tfie  profession  of  the  law,  but 
was  so  atijached  to  poetry,  alttiough  brs  first  performances 
were  unsuccessfuli  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
study  law,  and  his  friends  abandoned  him.  He  married 
also  improdently,  and  his  accumulated  disappointments 
and  distresses  are  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He 
died  in  1547.  Niceron  has  given  a  krge  catalogue  of  his 
worlds,  alt  nominally  poetical,  but  without  any  character- 
istics of  the  art,  and  which  probably  procuretl  him  soma 
small  degree  of  reputation,  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  wrote  and  published. ' 

AMBBOGI  (Antoine  Marie),  an  eminent  Italian  scho- 
lar, was  botn  at  Florence,  June  13,1713,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  17S8,  where  he  had  been  professor  of  eloquence  for 
thirty  years  with  great  reputation.     Most  of  the  present 
Italian  literati  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  taste  for  study 
and  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  taught  them  to  employ 
their  talents.     He  published  a  *^  Translation  of  Virgil  into 
blank  verse,"  of  which  the  edition  printed  at  Rome,  3  vols, 
foh  1763,  a  most  superb  book,  is  very  scarce:  he  trans- 
lated likewise  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  Florence, 
1752,  and  a  selection  of  Cicero's  epistles;  he  published 
a  Latin  oration  on  the  election  of  Joseph  II.  to  be  king  of 
the  Romans;  but  hek  principally  known  for  the  "  Mu- 
seum Kicberanum,"   in  2  vols,  folio,   1765.     The  care  of" 
this  valuable  museum:  was  long  confided  to  him,  and  he 
prevailed  upon  the  learned  cardinal  De  Zelada  to  enrich  it 
by  his  collections.   '  He  left  in  manuscript,  a  Latin  poem 
'  on  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon-tree.     One  ^ther  publica- 
tion reoiains  to  be  iloticed ;  his  translation  of  the  Jesuit 
Nocett's  two  poems  on  the  Iris  and  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  were-  printed  in  the  same  magnificent  manner  with 
his  Virgil. ' 

AMBROGIO,  or  AMBROSIUS  (Theseus),  a  learned 
Italian  orientalist,  was  born  in  1469,  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  counts  of  Albanese.  At  fifteen  months 
he  is  said  to  have  spoken  his  native  language  with  facility, 

'  Biof .  UaiTenelle.— Gtn.  Diet  9  Bio^.  Uni?erseUe.— Illct.  Historique. 
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and  at  fifteen  years,  to  brre  spoken  and  written  Greek  and 
Latin  with  a  promptitude  equal  to  the  best  scholars  o#  bid 
time.  He  entered  young  into  the  order  of  regular  danons 
of  St.  John  of  Laterad,  but  did  not  come  to  Rome  until 
1512,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Lateran 
counciL  The  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  from  Syria, 
Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  vAkO  attended  that 
council,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  bis 
studies  with  advantage  :  and  at  the  request  of  the  cardinad 
S^inta  Croce,  he  was  employed  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  translate  from  the  Chaldean  into  Latin  the  liturgy  of 
the  eastern  clergy,  previously  to  the  use  of  it  being  en*-* 
pressly  sanctionea  by  the  pope.  After  having  been  em-* 
ployed  by  Leo  X.  for  two  years  in  giving  instructions  in 
Latin  to  the  subdeacon  E^ias,  a  legate  fi^m  Syria  to  the 
council,  whom  the  pope  wished  to  retain  in  bis  court,  and 
from  whom  Ambrogio  received  in  return  instfnetfons  in  the 
Syrian  tongue,  he  was^  appointed  by  the  pontiff  to  a  pro^ 
fessor's  chair  in  the  umversity  of  Bologna,  where  be  de^ 
Uvered  instructions  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languageir 
for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  publicly  taught  in  Italy. 
He  is  said  to  have  understood  no  less  than  eighteen  Ian*'* 
goages*  many  of  which  be  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  a  native ;  but  froni  the  letter  quoted  by  MazamcbeMi,  it 
appears  more  probable  that  he  was  master  of  at  least  ten 
languages,  and  understood  many  others  partially.  In  the 
coKKnotions  which  devastated  I^ly  after  the  deatb  of  Leo  X* 
he  was  despoiled  in  1527  of  the  itamerous  and  valuable 
eastern  maimscripts,  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  which 
he  had  collected  by  the  industry  of  many  years,  and  of  the 
types  and  a])puratiis  which  he  had  prepared  for  an  edition 
of  the  Psaker  in  the  Chaldean,  aceom|MWied  with  a  disser-* 
tation  on  that  language.  He  afterwards^  however,  came 
to  Venice,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  okjeet;  and,  in  1599, 
published  at  Pavia,  his  ^*  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean, 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  ten  other  tongues,  wiftb  the  alpha^ 
becica)  characters  of  about  forty  different  languages;**  4to, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Italians  themsetves  as  <3ie 
eartiest  attempt  nuule  in  Italy  towards  a  ^sfematic  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  East.  He  died  die 
year  following. » 

^  B\o%.  Universelle.— Roscoc's  Leo- 
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AMBROSE  (St.)  one  of  the  most  eminent  htl^ers  o£ 
the  chnrch,  was  by  descent  a  citizen  of  Rome^  but  born 
at  Aries,  in  France,  then  the  metropolis  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bcmensis,  in  the  year  333,  according  to  Cave,  or  ac- 
cording to  Du  Pin,  in  the  year  340.  His  father  was  the 
cmperor*s  lieutenant  in  that  district ;  one  of  the  highest 
phices  of  trust  and  honour  in  the  Roman  empire.  Am- 
brose was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  Marcellina  and 
Satyrus  being  born  before  him.  After  his  father's  death, 
his  mother,  with  the  family,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  learning  that  Greece  and 
Rome  could  afford  ;  and  at  the  same  time  profited  in  re- 
ligion by  the  pious  instructiont  of  his  sister  Marcellina, 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  state  of  virginity.  When 
grown  up,  he  pleaded  causes  with  so  much  ability,  as  to 
ftequire  the  good  opinion  of  Anicius  Probus,  pretorian 
preifect,  or  emperor's  lieuteuant  in  Italy,  who  made  choice 
id  him  to  be  of  his  council ;  and  having  authority  to  ap- 
point governors  to  several  provinces,  he  gave  Ambrose 
one  of  these  comnnssimis,  saying :  *^  Go,  and  govern  more 
like  a  bishop  than  a  judge."  In  this  ofiBice,  Ambrose  re- 
iided  at  Milan  for  five  years,  and  was  applauded  for  hLi 
prudence  and  justice ;  but  his  pursuit  of  this  profession 
was  interrupted  by  a  singular  event,  which  threw  him 
into  a  course  of  life  for  which  he  had  made  no  preparation, 
and  had  probably  never  thought  of,  and  for  which  he  was 
no  otherwise  qualified  than  by  a  character  irreproachable 
in  civil  life,  and  improved  by  the  pious  instructions  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  year  374,  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  died,  and 
immediately  the  bishops  of  the  province  met  together  to 
elect  a  successor.  The  emperor,  Valentioian,  sent  for 
them,  and  told  them,  that  they,  as  men  acquainted  with  the 
scriptures,  ought  to  understand  better  than  himself  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  so  important  a  station ;  that 
they  shonld  chuse  a  man  fit  to  instruct  by  life  as  well  as 
doctrine,  in  which  case,  he  (the  emperor)  would  readily 
submit  his  sceptre  to  his  counsels  and  directions;  ana, 
conscious  that  he  was  liable  to  human  frailty,  woihd  re- 
ceive his  reproofs  and  admonitions  as  wholesome  physic. 
The  bishops,  however,  requested  his  majesty  to  nominate 
the  person,  but  Valentinian  persisted  in  leaving  the  de- 
cision to  their  choice.  This  was  at  a  time  when  factions 
were  strong,  and  when  the  Arian'^party  were  very  desirous 
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of  electing  one  of  their  number.  The  city,  accordingly^ 
was  divided,  and  a  tumult  seemed  approaching,  when  Am- 
brose, as  a  magistrate,  hastened  to  the  church  of  Milan, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  peace  and  submission  to  the 
laws.  On  concluding  his  speech,  an  infant*a  voice  in  the 
crowd  was  heard  to  say  :  "  Ambrose  is  bishop  ;''  and  im- 
mediately the  whole  assembly  exclaimed  :  '^  Let  Ambrose 
be  bishop,*'  a  decision  in  which  the  contending  factions 
agreed  unanimously. 

Ambrose,  in  the  greatest  astonishment,  endeavoured  to 
refuse  the  offer,  and  afterwards  took  some  measures  of  an 
extraordinary,  and  certainly  unjustifiable  nature,  to  evade 
the  office.  By  exercising  unnecessary  severity  o^  some 
malefactors,  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  a  notion 
of  his  savage  and  unchristian  temper ;  and  by  encouraging 
strumpets  to  come  to  his  house,  he  thought  to  obtain  the 
character  of  a  man  of  loose  life.  This  singular  species  of 
hypocrisy,  however,  was  easily  detected.  He  had  then 
tio  other  means  left  to  prove  his  repugnance  to  the  pro- 
fered  office  of  bishop,  than  by  retiring  from  Milan ;  but, 
mistaking  his  way,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  g^rds, 
and  con^ned  until  the  emperor's  pleasure  should  be  known, 
without  which  no  subject  could  leave  his  office.  Valen- 
tinian  immediately  Consented ;  but  Ambrose  again  made 
his  escape,  and  did  uot  return  until  it  was  declared  cri- 
minal to  conceal  him.  He  then,  with  great  reluctance, 
entered  upon  his  new  office,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  first  step  he  took,  which  probably  confirmed  the 
good  opinion  to  which  he  owed  his. election,  was  to  give 
to  the  church  and  to  the  poor  all  his  personal  property, 
and  his  lands  in  reversion,  after  the  death  of  his  sister 
Marcellina.  His  family  he  committed  to  the  care  of  hia 
brother  Satyrus.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  piety,  whom  he  invited  to  Milan, 
and  who  was  afterwards  his  successor  in  that  see.  Hia 
sttidies  he  pursued  with  ardour  and  perseverance;  but  it 
has  been  Uniformly  regretted  that  he  made  the  works  of  the 
fanciful  Origen  so  much  the  object  of  his  study,  for  to  this 
all  the  extravagant  opinions  hi  his  writip]gff^ay  be  referred. 
He  soon,  however,  commenced  preacher,  and  officiated  every 
Sunday,  and  as  head, of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  laboured 
unremittingly  in  discouraging  the  Arian  heresy  in  Italy,  in 
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which,  it  wiU  soon  apjpeftr,   he  would  have  made  little 
.progress,  had  he  not  been  endowed  with  an  uncoijnmon 
share  of  heroic  firmness.        ^ 

In  his  general  conduct  he<was  distinguished  for  his  sin« 
cerity,  charity,  and  piety,  but  he  could  not  withstand  aU 
the  superstitious  practices  of  his  time.  ^.  His  encomiums  on 
virginity  were  certainly  extravagant  andfiernicious.  This 
has  been  attributed  to  the  little  acquaintance  he  had  with 
the  scriptures  before  his  ordination,  and  to  the  influence 
of  bis  sister  Marcellina^  a  zealous  devotee,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached,  and  who  had  received  the  veil 
from  the  hands  of  pope  Liberius.  He  wrote  aeireral  trea- 
tises on  this  subject,  and  attempted  to  reduce  the  rules  of 
it  to  a  kind.of  system,  and  probably  induced  many^yoqng 
women,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety, to  become  the  victims  of  solitary  restraint,  and 
-fanciful  continence.  In  other  respects  he  inculcated  the 
essentials  of  Christianity  with  fervour  and  success,  and 
uniformly  practised  its  virtues.  When  the.  ravages  of  the 
Go^s  afforded  .him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  libe-< 
rality,  he  scrupled  not  to  apply  the  vessels  of  the  church 
^  redeem  captives,  and  vindicated  himself  .against  those 
who  censured  his  conduct.  In  the  instruction  of  catechu* 
mens,  he  was  remarkably  indefatigable,  and  his  character 
rose  to  such  estimation,  that  his  person  was  supposed  to 
be  sacredly  gtiarded.  Some  stories  to  this  effect  are  re* 
lated  in  his  life  by  PauUnus,  which  perhaps  may  not  now 
obtain  credit.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  woman  in- 
sulted him,  he  told  her  that  ^'  she  ought  to  fear  the  judg- 
ment of  God,''  and  she  died  next  day.  On  another 
occasion,  when  two  Arians,  of  the  court  of  Gratian,  in- 
tended to  pass  a  ridicule  upon  him,  they  were  both  thrown 
from  their  horses,  and  died  before  they  could  accomplish 
their  purpose.  These  stories,  questionable  or  not,  at  l^ast 
$how  the  veneration  paid  to  his  character,  while  a  modem 
reader  is  left  to  draw  what  .other  inference  he  pleases. 

His  steady  adherence  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  in  opposition  particularly  to  the  Arians,  induced 
him  to  take  very  active  measures,  and  involved,  him  in 
much  trouble.  About  the  year  381,  he  condemned,  in  a 
conncil  held  at  Aquileia,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Ariaft  biabope,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  that  heresy  ia. 
the  west,  and  they  were  formally  deposed.  Justina,  the 
impress,  waf  a  decided  p^t^oness  of  Arianism,  and  after 
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*the<]eathx>f'faer  hasband,  she  endeavoured  to  instil  thost 
ipixDciples  into  her  son  Valentinmn,  and  to  induce  him  to 
threaten  Ambrose,  who  exhorted  him  to  support  the  doc- 
-trine  received  from  the  Apostles.  In  a  rage  the  young 
lemperor  ordered  lus  guards  to  surround  the  church,  and 
fdommanded  Ambrose  to  come  out  of  it ;  but  when  the 
clatter  totd  him,  that  although  his  life  was  in  bis  hands,  he 
-could  not  obey  such  an  order,  Valentinian  desisted,  and 
Jnstina  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  more  secret  hos- 
tiliwes,  -dreading,  probably,  the  people,  who  were  gene- 
Irally  inclined  to  support  their  bishop. 

About  this  time  Ambrose  had  to  contend  with  an  attempt 
of  another  kind.  The  Pagans,  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Valentinian,  and  the  confusfons  of  the  empire, 
•^deavoured  to  recover  their  ancient  establishment.  The 
'senate  of  Heme  contained  still  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Oentiks,  and  many  of  the  great  families  piqued  them- 
Iselvea  on  their  constancy,  and  contempt  for  the  innovations 
'of  ^Cbristiainty.  Sjrmmachus,  one  of  their  number,  a  misui 
of  great  learning  and  powers  of  eloquence,  applied  to  the 
emperor  for  permission  tb  restore  the  altar  of  victory  to  the 
tsenate-house.  Ambrose  immediately  discerned  that  this  was 
«  request  for  something  more  than  toleration.  **  If,"  said  he, 
in  bis  letter  to  Valentinian,  <^  he  is  a  Pagan  who  offers  you 
(this  advice,  let  him  give  the  same  liberty  which  he  takes  him- 
-self.  You  compel  no  man  to  worship  what  be  does  not  ap- 
f>rove.  Here  the  whole  senate,  as  far  as  it  is  Christian,  is 
endangered.  Every  senator  takes  his  oath  at  the  altar ;  and 
-every  person  who  is  obliged  to  appear  before  the  senate 
upon  oath,  takes  his  oath  in  the  same  manner.  The  di- 
vinity of  the  false  gods  is  evidently  allowed  by  the  practice, 
<&nd  Christians  are  by  these  means  obliged  to  endure  a 
.persecution.**  The  address  of  Symmachus,  with  Am- 
:bro6e'^  reply,  are  still  extant ;  but  Ambrose  was  success- 
'fii],  -and  lived  to  defeat  Symmachus  when  he  made  a 
secoad  attempt,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

•Still,  however,  Justina,  the  empress,  continued  his 
enemy,  although  he  had,  by  his  talents  in  negociation, 
averted  for  a  time  the  invasion  of  Italy  fixim  the  court  of 

•  Milan.  In  the  year  386,  she  pr5cured  a  law  to  enable  the 
'Arian  congregations  to  assemble  without  interruption  ; 
imnd  Auxentius,  a  Scythian,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
*Arian  predecessor  of  Ambrose,  was  now  introduced,  under 

*  tbe  protection  of  the  empress^  into  Milan.     He  challenged 
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Ambrose  to  hold  a  disputation  with  him- in  the  emperor^9 
court,  but  the  latter  denied  that  it  was  any  part  of  the 
emperor's  business  to  decide  on  points  of  doctrine ;  add* 
ing,  *^  Let  him  come  to  church,  and  upon  hearing,  lei 
the  people  judge  for  themselves;  and  if  they  like  Auxen- 
tins  better,  let  them  take  him  ;  but  tbey  have  already  de- 
clared their  sentiments/^  Auxentius  then  demanded  that 
a  party  of  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  secure  for  himself  the 
pp^ession  of  the  church  called  Basilica;  and  it  was  re- 
presented as  a  very  unreasonable  thing,  that  the  emperoir 
should  not  be  allowed  one  place  of  worship  agreeable  to 
his  conscience.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fair  question, 
for  the  emperor,  if  he  chose  to  exert  his  authority,  might 
have  commanded  any,  or  all  the  churches.  The  fact 
was,  that  Ambrose  was  now  requested  to  do  what  he  could 
not  do  conscientiously;  namely,  by  his  own  deed  to  resign  a 
church  into  the  hands  of  the  Arians,  and  thereby,  indi- 
rectly at  least,  acknowledge  their  creed.  He  therefore 
refused,  telling  the  officers  that  if  the  emperor  had  de- 
manded his  house  or  land,  money  or  goods,  he  would 
have  freely  resigned  them,  but  that  he  could  not  deliver 
up  that  which  was  committed  to  his  care.  And  although 
another  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  forcible  possession  of 
one  or  two  churches,  and  violent  commotions  were  about 
to  ensue,  Ambrose  persisted  in  his  principles  of  duty,  and 
his  resistance  was  effectuaL 

Notwithstanding  this  weight  of  personal  character,  which 
crushed  every  attempt  of 'his  enemies,  we  find  some  ac- 
counts of  superstitious  practices  upon  record,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  to  his  general  conduct.  Being  called 
upon  by  the  people  to  consecrate  a  new  church,  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  domply,  if  he  could  find  any  relict 
of  martyrs  there,  and  we  are  told  that  it  wa»  revealed  to 
him  in  a  vision  at  night,  in  what  place  he  might  find  the 
relics ;  but  this  last  circumstance  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
epistle  which  he  writes  on  the  subject.  He  describes, 
however,  the  finding  the  bodies  of  two  martyrs,  Protasius, 
and  Gervasius  ;  the  supposed  miracles  wrought  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  the  dedication  of  the  church  ;  the  triumph  of  the 
<Hthodox  ;  and  the  confusion  of  Arjanism.  If  these  mi- 
QBcles  were  not  real,  we  know  not  how  to  exculpate  Am- 
brose from  at  least  conniving  at  the  imposture,  or  being 
dehided  himself|  neither  of  which  are  very  consistent  with 
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the  strength  of  understanding  and  independence  of  mim) 
which  he  displayed  on  other  occasions. 

The  news  of  Maximus's  intention  to  invade  Italy  ar- 
riving at  this  time  (387),  Justina  condescended  to  employ 
Ambrose  again  on  an  embassy  to  the  usurper,  which  he 
cheerfully  undertook,  and  executed  with  great  fortitude, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  Theodosius,  who  reigned  in  the  east,  coming  at 
length  to  the  assistance  of  Valentinian,  put  an  end  to  the 
usurpation,  and  the  life  of  Maximus,  and  by  his  means 
the  young  emperor  was  induced  to  forsake  his  mother's 
principles,  and  to  embrace  those  of  Ambrose.  After  his 
death,  in  the  year  392,,  Ambrose  composed  a  funeral  ora- 
tion to  his  praise,  in  which  he  seems  to  believe  the  real 
conversion  of  his  royal  pupiL  The  oration  is  not  worthy 
of  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  the  best  excuse  that  can  be 
made  for  him,  is  that  he  praised  one  when  dead,  iidiom  he 
never  flattered  when  living. 

A  more  unpardonable  instance  of  his  weakness  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  This  em« 
peror,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  ordered  some  Christians  to 
rebuild,  at  their  own  expence,  a  Jewish  synagogrue,  wliich 
they  had  tumultuously  pulled  down.  But  Ambrose  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  set  aside  this  sentence,  from  a  mistaken 
notion,  that  Christianity  should  not  be  obliged  to  contri* 
bute  to  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  synagogue.  His  eloquence 
on  this  occasion  was,  as  usual,  vigorous,  but  must  surely 
have  been  used  in  support  of  arguments  that  could  be  lis* 
tened  to  only  in  an  age  of  remarkable  superstition.  Am* 
brose  appears,  however,  to  more  advantage  in  another 
transaction  with  the  emperor  Theodosius,  of  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  kind.  At  TheSsalonica  a  tumult  happened 
among  the  populace,  and  one  of  the  emperor's  officers 
was  murdered.  Theodosius,  ^  who  was  of  a  passionate 
temper,  ordered  the  sword  to  be  employed.  Ambrose  in- 
terceded, ahd  the  emperor  promised  forgiveness ;  but  the 
great  officers  of  his  court  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  warrant 
for  military  execution,  and  seven  thousand  persons  were 
massacred  in  three  hours,  without  trial  or  distinction. 

Ambrose  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Theodosius,  in  which 
h^  stated  his  own  duty,  and  the  emperor's  crime,  and  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  church  at  Milan.  The  ^emperor 
pleading  the  case  of  David,  Ambrose  desired  him  to  imi<* 
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tate  David  in  bis  repentance  as  well  as  in  his  sin,  and  he 
accordingly  submitted,  and  kept  from  the  church  eight 
montlis,  nor  was  he  at  last  admitted  without  signs  of  peni- 
tence, and  the  performance  of  public  penance.  One  con«^ 
dition  which  Ambrose  imposed  cannot  be  mentioned  witb* 
out  approbation ;  it  was,  that  the  emperor  should  suspend 
the  execution  of  capital  warrants  for  thirty  days,  in  order 
that  the  mischiefs  of  intemperate  anger  might  be  pre* 
vented.  Although  in  these  public  penances  we  see  more 
of  superstition  than  real  compunction,  and  perhaps  what 
might  now  be  reckoned  an  immoderate  exercise  of  epis- 
copal power,  yet  it  is  probable  in  the  then  state  of  society, 
1'heodosius  lost  nothing  by  submission  in  the  case  of  so 
flagrant  a  crime,  nor  Ambrose  by  performing  what  not 
only  he  conceived,  but  was  then  acknowledged,  to  be  his 
duty. 

8uch  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  father, 
which  might  have  perhaps  been  filled  up  with  many  col- 
lateral events  in  which  he  was  partially  concerned;  but 
for  these  our  readers  may^be  referred  to  Cave,  in  his  lives 
of  the  fathers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  seem  inclined  to  depreciate  his  character 
by  a  common  error,  of  estimating  the  characters  of  distant 
and  darik  ages  by  the  opinions  which  now  prevail,  and  iu 
this  they  have  been  followed  by  all  who  are  hostile  to  ec- 
clesiastical establishments. 

It  remains  that  we  conclude  this  article  with  a  short 
notice  of  his  death.  In  the  year  392,  Valentinian  the 
emperor  being  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  Argo- 
bastQs,  and  Eugenius  usurping  the  empire,  Ambrose  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan,  but  returned  the  year  following, 
when  Eugenius  was  defeated.  He  died  at  Milan  the  4th 
of  April,  397  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church  at  Mi- 
lan. He  ^rote  several  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  that  "  De  officiis,'*  a  discourse,  divided  into  three 
books,  upon  the  duties  of  the  clergy.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  several  years  after  he  had  been  bishop,  and 
very  probably  about  the  year  390  or  391,  when  peace  was 
restored  to  the  church,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
Maximus.  He  has  imitated  in  these  three  books  the  design 
and  disposition  of  Cicero's  piece  De  ofEciis.  He  confirms, 
says  Mr.  Du  Pin,  the  good  maxims  which  that  orator  has 
Advanced,  he  corrects  those  which  are  imperfect^  be  rQ« 
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fut«s   those  ivbich   are   false,   and  adds   a  great  many 
others  which  are  more  excellent,    pure,   and  elevated. 
He  is  coitcise  and  sententious  in  his  manner  of  writingi 
and  full  of  turns  of  wit ;  his  terms  are  #ell  chosen,  and  ^ 
his  expressions  noble,  and  be  diversifies  his  subjects  by 
an  admirable  copiousness  of  thought  and  language.     He  is 
very  ingenious  in  giving  an  easy  and  natural  turn  to  ^very 
thing  he  treats,^  and  is  frequently  not  without  strength  and 
pathos.     This  is  part  of  the  character  which  Du  Pin  gives 
him  as  a  writer ;  but  Erasmus  tells  us  that  he  has  many 
quaint  and  affected  sehtences^  and  i&  frequently  very  ob« 
scure ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  writings  are  intermixed 
with  many  strange  and  peculiar  opinions ;  derived,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  his  early  attachment  to  th^ 
manner  of  Origen.     He  maintained,  that  all  men  indif-* 
ferently  are  to  pass  through  a  fiery  trial  at  the  last  day  ; 
that  even  the  just  are  to  suffer  it,  and  to  be  purged  from 
their  sins,  but  the  unjust  are  to  continue  in  for  ever  ;  thai 
the  faithful  will  be  raised  gradually  at  the  last  day,  ac^ 
cordiug  to  the  degree  of  their  particular  merit ;  that  th^ 
bow  which  God  promised  Noah  to  place  in  the  firmamenl 
after  the  deluge,  as  a  sign  tliat  he  never  intended  to  drown 
the  world  again,  was  not  to  be  understood  of  the  rainbow, 
Virbich  can  never  appear  in  the  night,   but  some  visible 
token  of  the  Almighty.     He  carries  the  esteem  of  virginity 
and  celibacy  so  far,  that  he  seems  te  regard  matrimony  as 
an  indecent  thing.     But  it  must  be  observed  with  regard 
to  all  those  selections  of  opinions,  that  great  injustice  has 
been  done  to  his  memory  by  frauds  and  interpolations,  and 
entire  works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  which  he  never 
wrote.      His  works,  indeed,  are  divided  into,    1.- Those 
that  are  genuine.     2.  Those  that  are  doubtful.     3.  Those 
that  are  fictitious :   and  4.  Those  that  are  not  extant. 
Faulinus,    who  was  his  amanuensis,    wrote  his  life,    and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Augustin  ;  it  is  prefixed  to  St  Ambrose's 
ivorks ;  the  best  edition  of  which  i^  reckoned  to  be  that 

fmblisbed  by  the  benedictine  monks,  in  two  volumes  in 
oUo,  at  Paris,  in  1686,  and  1690.     His  life  was  also  pubr 
lished  in  1678,  by  Godfrey  Herment' 

AMBROSE,  deacon  of  Alexaadria,  the  intimate  firiend 
and  admirer  of  Origen,  was  a  man  of  'great  learning  and 
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piety^  and  worthy  of  being  recorded,  akbougb  bts  bk<*    - 
tory  has  not  in  all  particulars  been  exactly  ascertaiDed4 
Eusebius  says  that  he  followed  the  Valentinian  heresy,  ' 
but  was  brought  over  to  orthodoxy  by  the  preaching  oJF 
Origen.     St  Jerome  says  that  he  was  at  first  a  Mareionite, 
but  being  convinced  of  his  error  by  Origen,  he  .became  a  ' 
deacon  of  the  chvirch,  and  Jiad  the  honour  of  suffering  for 
Christ,  as  a  confessor.     To  him,  he  adds,  and  to  Protoc^ 
tetus,  Origen  inscribed  his  book  on  Martyrdom,  and  de-» 
dicated   to  him  many  other  volumes  which  were  published 
at  his  desire  and  expence.     Ambrose  was  a  man  of  a  good 
family,  and  of  considerable  wit,  a^  his  letters  to  Origeo 
show.     He  died  before  Origen,  and  is  blamed  by  many, 
because,  though  he  was  rich,  he  did  not  at  his  death  re*  ' 
member  his  friend,  who  was^  not  only  poor,  but  in  bii 
old  age.  • 

Of  these  two  accounts  of  Ambrose^s  first  opinians,  Dr« 
Lardner  prefers  that  of  Eusebius,  and  thinks  that  Ambrose*! 
conversion  from  the  heresy  of  Valentinus,    took  place 
about  the  year  212.     Eusebius  says  nothing  of  hb  being  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which  >^e  have  nameil 
him,  and  Dr.  i^rdner  is  inclined  to  think  he  held  that 
office  in  the  church  of  C^sarea.     Origen,  in  a  letter  of 
which  a  fragment  only  remains,  calls  him  ^^  a  man  indeed 
devoted  to  God,*'  and  speaks  of  his  earnest  desire  to  un^ 
derstand  the  scriptures,   and  of  his  great  application  ta 
them.     He  had  a  wife,  named  Marcella,  by  whom  he  had  ' 
several  children ;  she  is  commended  by  Origen  as  a  truid ' 
Christian,  and  ^ithful  wife.      Eusebius  also  informs  us,  '• 
that  Ambrose  was  the  person  who  excited  Origeii  to  write  ' 
commentaries  upon  the  scriptures,  and  that  not  o»ly  by ' 
words  and  entreaties,  but  by  supplies  of  all  things  neces- 
sary, furnishing  him,  with  amanuenses,  whom '  he  paid  li-*^ 
berally.      With  respect  to    his   bequeathing  nothing  to' 
Origen,  Tillemont  thinkd  that  Ambrose  knew  his  friend^a 
mind,  and  that  Origen  chose  to  be  poor,  and  to  live  in  a 
dependence  on  providence.     St.  Jerome  speaks  of  Am«^ 
brose*^  ^'  Epistles;"  but  there  are  none  of  them  extent. 
It  appears  by  the  best  conjectures,  that  he  lived  nearly  td 
the  year  250.  * 

AMBROSE,  a  monk,  and  general  of  the  monks  of  Ca^ - 
malduli)  was  born  in  1378,   at  Portico  in  the  Romagww 
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Eugene  IV.  sent  bim  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where  be 
much  distinguished  himself,  as  well  as  at  those  of  Ferrara 
and  Florence.  He  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation 
by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  by 
his  uncommon  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature,  by 
the  zeal  and  industry  he  discovered  in  the  attempts  he 
made  to  effectuate  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  He  was  no  less  admired  for  his  candid  and 
liberal  spirit,  and  placid  and  serene  temper.  Having 
fiiled  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  those  literary  rivals  Pog^ 
gius  and  Valla,  he  told  them  that  men  wbo  made  use  of 
abusive  language  could  not  be  supposed  to  possess  either 
the  charity  of  Christians,  nor  the  politeness  of  men  of 
letters.  His  talents  would  have  recommended  him  to  the 
purple,  which  the  pope  intended,  but  this  was  prevented 
by  bis  death,  Oct.  23,  1439.  He  was  employ^,  bj'  order 
of  pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  reform  several  convents  of  both 
•exes,  which  bad  become  irregular;  and  he  has  described 
the  result  of  bis  labours  in  tbb  difficult  work  in  his  *^  Ho* 
cts^poricon,''  which  contains  particulars  of  the  behaviour 
ei  the  inhabitants  of  those  convents,  which  he  found  it  ne« 
cessary  to  express  in  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Florence, 
1451  and  1432,.  4to,  both  scarce  editions,  and  1678,  8vo. 
The  other  works  of  this  learned  monk  were  Latin  transla- 
tions from  the  fathers.  Martenne,  in  his  '^  Collectio  am- 
plissima,^'  has  published  twenty  books  of  his  letters,  which 
contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the  history  of  his  time. 
He  alx)  translated  Diogened  Laertius  into  Latin,  which  was 
printed  at  Venice,  I  475,  and  is  a  book  of  great  price,  as 
being  prior  in  date  by  nearly  sixty  years  to  any  edition  of 
that  tathor.  ^ 

AMBROSE  DE  LOMBEZ  (Pere),  a  pious  and  learned 
capuchin,  whose  family  name  was  la  Peirie,  was  born  at 
Lombez  in  1708,  and  died  the  25th  of  October  1778,  at 
St.  Saviour,  near  Bareges,  at  the  age  of  70.  His  order 
was  sensible  to  his  merit,  and  he  was  successively  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  guardian,  and  definitor.  His  tract  on 
**  Inward  Peace,"  and  his  "  Lettres  Spiritueiles,'^  each 
in  one  vol.  12mo,  ar^"  said  by  persons  of  his  communion, 
to  be  full  of  light  and  unction,  and  breathe  that  gentle 
siety  that  characterised  their  author.  We  are  told  by  pere 
ilayeu],  that  he  had  great  talents  as  a  spiritual  director^ 
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lind  was  an  instrument  io  the  hand  of  God  for  converting 
sinners/ and  consoling  the  just.  Pere  Ambrose  had  by 
nature  a  self-love  by  for  too  sensible^  with  an  exuberance 
of  delicacy,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  public  esteem  :  but  au 
adherence  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  effectually  cared 
him  of  all  these  defects.  To  his  native  pride  he  opposed 
humility  and  self-contempt.  ^'  It  is  self-love/*  said  he^ 
^<  that  corrupts  our  virtues,  and  spoils  our  happiness.  Of 
a  hundred  things  that  offend  us  in  society,  ninetjr-nine 
were  never  meant  to  offend.  But  pride  takes  all  things  in 
their  strictest  rigour.'*  **  Let  it  take  things,"  added  lie, 
^  as  it  will ;  I  will  suffer  all.  If  they  should  spit  in  my 
fikce,  have  I  not  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  it  off?" ' 

AMBROSE  (Isaac),  a  noted  presbyterian  teacher  in  the 
times  of  the  usurpation,  was  soft  of  a  clergyman,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Ambroses  of  Ambrose-hall,  in  Lancashire.' 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 621  he  was  admitted  of  Bra- 
zen-nose college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Afterwards  he  went  into  holy  orders,  and 
ofBciated  in  some  little  cure  in  his  own  county.  Being  in 
very  low  circumstances,  he  was  often  obliged  to  the  bounty 
of  William  earl  of  Bedford  for  the  relief  of  himself  and  fa- 
mily. Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  lord  procured  him  to  be 
inserted  in  the  list  of  his  majesty^s  preachers,  appointed 
for  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Afterwards,  when  the  times 
jchanged,  in  1641,  he  left  the  church  of  England,  and  went 
over  to  the  presbyterian  party,  took  the  covenant,  and 
became  a  preacher  at  Preston,  and  afterwards  at  Garslang, 
in  his  own  county.  He  was  very  zealous  and  very  axjiive 
against  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  especially 
after  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for 
ejecting  such  whom  they  called  scandalous  and  ignorant 
ministers  and  school-masters.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity.  It  was  usual  with  him  to  retire  every  year 
for  a  month,  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  when  he  shunned 
all  society,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  contemplation. 
He  had,  according  to  Calamy,  a  very  strong  impulse  on 
his  mind  of  the  approach  of  death  :  and  took  a  formal  leave 
of  bis  friends  at  their  own  houses,  a  little  before  his  de- 
parture, and  the  last  night,  of  his  life,  he  sent  his  <^  Dis- 
course concerning  Angels,"  to  the  press.  Next  day  be. 
^ut  himself  up  in  his  parlour,  where,  to  the  surprise  and 
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regret  of  bis  friends,  be  was  fonod  expiring.  The  time  of 
bis  deatb  is  stated  to  have  been  in  1663^^  in  the  seventy^ 
second  year  of  his  age,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  workjs,  is  the  inscription  *^  aetat.  59.  1663.^' 
This  contradiction  has  not  been  reconciled  by  Granger. 
His  works  were  printed  in  a  large  /olio  yoUime,  in  1674^ 
16S2,  and  1689,  and  often  since.  They  consist  of  piou« 
tvactson  various  subjects,  and  have  ever  been  popular. ' 

AMBROSINI  (Bartholomew),  was  a  physician  of  con* 
nderable  eminence  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bologna, 
whare  he  died  in  1657.  He  was  also  director  of  the  bo* 
tanic  garden,  and  was  appointed  by  the  senate  superin- 
tendant  of  the  museum  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the 
republic.  His  principal  botanical  work  was  entitled  *^  De 
Capsicorum  varietate  cuu^  suis  iconibus :  accessit  paaaoea 
ex  herbis  quse  a  Sanctis  denominantur/'  Bologna,  1650, 
12mo.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  successful  medical 
practitioner;  and  during  the  plague  in  1630,  his  extensive 
experience  furnished  the  materials  of  a  work  on  that  sub- , 
ject,  ^^  Modo,  e  facile  preserva,  e  cura  di  peste  a  beneficio 
de  popolo  di  Bologna,^'  1631,  4to.  He  published  after- 
wards, ^<  Theorica  medicina  in  tabulas  digesta,^*  1632,  4to, 
ibid.  "  De  Pukibus,"  1645,  4to;  "  De  extemis  malia 
opusculum,'*  1656;  '^  De  Urinis,^'  &c.  He  likewise  dis- 
covered great  ability  as  an  editor,  in  the  publication  of 
th6  9th,  10th,  lltb,  and  12th  volumes  of  the  works  of  AU 
drovandus.  * 

AMBROSINI  (Hyacinth),  brodier  to  the  preceding, 
and  his  successor  in  the  direction  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Bologna,  in  1657  published  the  catalogue  ^^  Hortus  Bo- 
DonisB  studiosorum  con^iius,''  ibid.  1654,  1657,  ilo;  and  a 
little  before  his  death,  ^  Pfaytologia,  hoc  est,  de  plantis 
partis  primoB  tomus  primus,  &c."  ibid.  foL  1-666.  This 
contains  the  names,  synonyms,  and  etymologies  of  the 
plants,  with  a  botanical  lexicon,  and  index  in  three  lan-> 
gi^iges.  It  has  been  often  c^onsulted  for  the  synonyms, 
but  the  etymologies  are  thought  to  be  sometimes  fenciful. 
The  second  volume,  which  was  to  include  trees,  uevet 
lippeared.  The  Ambrosini  were  skilful  botanists,  but  living 
before  the  science  was  so  well  understood  as  it  has  been 
^ce  the  time  of  Linnsua,  their  works  are  deficient  in 
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tmihr  and  precision.  Bawi  dedicmted  a  gennt  xjf  ffanikv  to 
their  memory,  under  the  name  of  Anbrosiniay  a  ^piiiib  'di 
the  polyaadm  order,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species,  a 
native  of  Turkey.  * 

AMELINE  (Claude),  a  French  ecctemstic,  bom  at 
Paris  about  1629,  for  a  feir  years  practised  at  the  bar,  bdt 
Aom  some  disgust  wida  the  world,  entered  the  congrega^ 
tion  of  the  oratory  in  April  1660,  and  having  repaired  to 
the  university  of  Saumur  to  study  divinity,  became  there 
intimately  acquainted  with  father  Malebranche.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1663,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
appointed  grand  chantor  of  the  church  of  Paris ;  but  this 
situation  aflfording  nO  scope  for  his  zeal,  he  exdianged  it 
for  that  of  grand  archdeacon,  an  offioe  which  placed  under 
his  inspection  the  greater  part  of  the  curates  of  the  diooese. 
Jie  published,  1.  <<  Traite  de  la  volont^,*'  Paris,  16B4, 
12mo,  the  fruit  of  his  intin»icy  with  Malebranche,  but 
which  Bayle  has  erroneously  attributed  to  M.  Nicole.  3. 
**  Traite  de  T  armour  de  souverain  bien,  &c."  Paris,  1699, 
12mo,  against  t^e  Quietists.  Some  also  think  be  wrote 
"  L*art  de  yivre  heoreux,'*  Paris,  1690,  which  others^gfve 
to  Louis  Pascal.  * 

AMELIUS  GENTILIANUS,  an  eclectic  philosoiAer 
-of  the  third  century,  was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
crniteinporary  of  Porphyry,  and  studied  the  principles  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy  under  Lyihnachus.  He  became  after* 
wards  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  ^umenius,  and  from 
•bim  learned  and  adopted  t^  dogmas  of  Plato,  but  at  last, 
about  die  year  246,  became  the  disciole  of  Plotinus.  For 
•twenty-Jfeur  years  he  associate  with  this  master,  and  pro- 
bably never  w6ul(i  have  quitted  him,  if  Plotinus,  on  ac^ 
count  of  his  health,  had  not  been  obliged  to  go  to  Oam^ 
pania.  Amelius  then  settled  at  Apaunea  in  Syria,  and  it 
was  no  doirt)t  his  long  residence  here  which  led  Suidas  into 
*tbe  mistake  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  place.  The  word 
Am^lins  in  Greek  signifies  negligent ^  but  no  epithet  could 
ever  be  worse  applied  than  to  him.  Porphyry  therefore 
tells  us  that  he  preferred  being  called  Ameriusy  and  he  is 
accordingly  recorded  under  this  name  by  Eunapius  in  his 
lives  of  the  Greek  sophbts.  His  disciples  also  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  nobk.    He  wrote  nearly  an  hundred 
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treasds^Sy  none  of  which  have  descended  to  our  tiibes.  One 
ckf  them  was  a  discussion  on  the  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  Numenius  and  Plottnus.  Eusebius^  Theodoret, 
and  St.  Cyril,  quote  a  passage  from  Atnelius  in  which  he 
brings  die  beginning  oi  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  confirm 
mation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  on  the  divine  nature.  He 
iiad  an  adopted  son,  Justin  Hesychius,  to  whom  he  left  his 
writings.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. ' 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE  (Nicholas),  called 
by  some  Abraham  Nicholas^  but,  according  to  NiceroiH, 
Nicholas  only  q>pears  in  his  baptismal  register,  was  bom 
February  1634,  at  Orleans.  He  was  much  esteemed  at 
the  court  of  France^  and  appointed  secretary  of  an  em- 
bassy which  that  court  sent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
as  appears  by  the  title  of  his  translation  of  father  Paulas 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  but  he  afterwards  published 
writings  which  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  imprisoned 
.in  the  Bastile.  The  first  works  he  printed  were  the  **  His- 
tory of  the  CrOTernment  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Uscocks^ 
a  people  of  Croatia :''  in  1683,  he  published  also  transla- 
:tions  into  French  of  Macbiavel's  Prince,  and  father  PauPs 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  political  discourses  of 
his  own  upon  Tacitus.  These  performances  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  but  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name 
to  the  two  last  mentioned  works,  but  concealed  himself 
under  that  of  La  Mothe  JossevaL  His  translation  of  father 
Paul  was  attacked  by  the  partisans  of  the  pope^s  unbounded 
power  and  authority.  Iii  France,  however,  it  met  with 
great  success  ;  uU  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican  jchurch  promoting  the  success  of  it  to  the  utmost  ci 
their  power;  though  at  the  same  time  there  were  three 
memorials  -presented  to  have  it  suppressed.  When  the 
second  edition  of  this  translation  was  published,  it  was 
violently  auacked  by  the  abbe  St  Real,  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Bayle,  dated  October  17,  1685,  and  Amelot  def 
fended  himself,  in  a  letter  to  that  author.  In  1684,  he 
printed,  at  Paris,  a  French  translation  of  Baltasar  GraciaftV 
Oraculo  manual,  with  the  title  of  ^'  PHomme  de  Cour.*' 
In  hts  preface  he  defends  Gracian  against  father  Bouhoon* 
critique,  and  gives  his  reasons  why  he  ascribes  this  book 
to  Baltasar  and  not  to  Laurence  Gracian.  He  also  men- 
lions  that  he  had  altered  the  title,  because  it  appeared  U>% 
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osteiitattoos  and  hyperbolical ;  that  of  *^  P  Homme  de  CoufiT 
the  Courtier,  being  more  proper  to  express  the  subject  of 
the  book,  wjiich  contains  a  collection,  of  the  finest  mteiau 
for  regulating  a  court-life.    In  1686,  he  printed  **  La  Mo-» 
rale  de  Tacite  ;*'  in  which  he  collected  several  particular 
facts  and  maxims,  that  represent  in  a  strong  light  the  ar- 
tifices of  court-flatteries,  and  the  mischievous  effect  of  their 
conversations.     In   1690,  he  published  at  Paris  a  Freuch 
translation  of  the  first  six  books  of  Tacitus's  annals,  with 
his  historical  and  political  remarks,  some  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gordon,  are  pertinent  and  useful,  but  many 
of  them  insipid  and  trifling.     Amelot  having  employed  his 
pen  for  several  years  on  historical  and  political  subjects, 
began  now  to  try  his  genius  on  religious  matters ;  and  ia 
1691  printed  at  Paris  a  translation  of  *'  Palafox's  theolo- 
gical and  moral  Homilies  upon  the  passion  of  our  Lord.'' — 
Frederic  Leonard,  a  bookseller  at  Paris,  having  proposed, 
in  the  year  1692,  to  print  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties  of 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes 
of  £un^)e,  since  die  reign  of  Charles  VI L  to  the  year  1690, 
Amelot  published  a  small  volume  in  duodecimo,  containing 
a  preliminary  discourse  upon  these  treaties ;  wherein  he 
endeavours  to  show  the  insincerity  of  courts  in  matters  of 
negooiation.     He   published  also  an  edition  of  cardinal 
d'Ossat's  letters  in  1697,  with- several  observations  of  his 
own  'f  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  advertisement,  may  serve 
as  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France.     Amelot  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  8, 
1706,  being  then  almost  73  years  of  age,  and  left  several 
other  works  enumerated  by  Niceron,  who  objects  to  bis 
Btyle,  but  praises  his  fidelity.    The  freedom  with  which 
he  wrote  on  political  subjects  appears  to  have  procured  for: 
him  a  temporary  fame,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  ad*; 
vantages.     Although  he  was  admired  for  his  learning  and 
political  knowledge,  he  was  frequently  in  most  indigent 
circumstances,  and  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  ^ 
AMELOTTE  (Denis),  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Saintonge  in  1606.     He  maintained  a  close  corre«- 
spondeiice  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Qratory,  a  congregation 
of  priesu  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.     He  wrote  the  "  Life 
of  Charles  de  Gondren,"  second  superior  of  this  congre- 
gation^  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1643.     In  this  piece  he 
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iritioduced  a  passage  respecting  the  femous  abM  de  St 
Cynm^  which  greatly  displeased  the  gentlemen  of  Port 
Jtoyal;    who,    out    of   revenge^    published    a    pamphlet 
against  him,  entitled  '*  Id^  generate  de  I'esprit  et  du  livre 
de  pere  Amelot,'"*  and  he  was  so  much  provoked  by  this  sa«* 
tire,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  them.  They  had 
finished  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mons  New  Testament,  and  were  desirous  to 
have  it  published,  for  which  purpose  they  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  approbation  from  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  a  privilege  irom  the  king.    They  had  some  fi-iends  in 
the  Sorbonne,  but  at  the  same  time  very  powerful  enemies, 
and  as  to  the  privilege,  it  was  impossible  to  prevail  with 
'  tfee  chanceller  Seguier  to  grant  them  one,  as  he  hated  them; 
so  that  lather  Amelotte,  whose  advice  the  chancellor  gene<^ 
rally  followed  in  matters  of  religion,  easily  thwarted  aU 
their  measures,  not  only  out  of  zeal  for  what  he  thought  the 
true  doctrine,  or  out  of  aversion  to  the  Port  Royalists,  but 
also  from  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  for  he  was  about  to 
publish  a  translation  of  his  own  of  the  New  Testament^ 
which,  accordingly,  with  annotation^,  in  four  volumes  dvo, 
was  printed  in  t^  years  1666,  1667,  and  1668,  but,  accord- 
ing  to  F.  Simon,  it  contains  some  very  gross  blunders.     It 
was  dedicated  to  M.  de  Perefixe,  archbishop  of  Paris,  whom 
he  addresses  in  these  words  :  ^*  You  will  be  coh  firmed  in 
that  zeal  which  obliged  you  to  take  up  the  holy  arms  to 
defend  the  true  grace  of  God,  and  the  decrees  of  the  holy- 
see,  against  the  new  heresy  :  you  will  daily  strengthen 
yourself  against  these  blind  rebels^   whose  fiiry,  impose 
tures,  and  calumnies,  add  new  splendour  to  your  glory^ 
which  they  endeavour  to  blemish.    They  place  you  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  Athauasiuses  and  Hilaries,  when  thejr 
abuse  5FOU  in  -the  same  manner  as  the  Arians  did  those 
great  and  holy  bishops."     In  this  translation  he  endea- 
voured to  find  expressions  more  proper  and  elegant  than 
those  of  the  former  versions ;  for  which  reason  he  cooi^ 
nitted  his  work  into  }/lr.  Conrart's  hands,  to  polish  and  cor- 
rect whatever  he    should  judge  inelegant  or  improper* 
Amelotte  wrote  also  an    "  A^dgment  of  Diviifity,''   a 
•*  Catechism  for  the  Jubilee/'  and  a  kind  of  "  Christian 
Manual  for  every  day,  (Joum^e  Chreti^une.)**   Though  ha 
had  always  been  a  very  zealous  Anti^Port-Royalist,  yet  he 
was  but  poorly  rewarded  for  all  his  labour  and  trouble, 
since  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  sued  for  a  very  small 
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biah6priC|  that  of  Sariat,  and  met  with  a  refusal,  though 
be  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  bishop.  He  could 
not  forbear  complaining  of  this  usage  to  his  friends;  telling 
tbem  that  those,  whom  lie  had  often  served  efTectuaJly,  had 
been  very  cold  to  him  on  this  occasion.  He  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1650,  and  continued 
amongst  them  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris, 
Oct  7,  1678.  His  dedication  to  M.  Perefixe  was  sup- 
pressed after  his  death  and  the  death  of  Perefixe,  and  one  of 
a  different  cast  substituted  by  M.  de  Harlay,  in  the  edition 
of  1688,  2  vols.  4to,  and  the  work  has  been  often  reprinted 
with  and  without  notes.  The  chief  objection  made  to  him, 
on  the  score  of  veracity,  is  that  he  boasted  of  having  con« 
suited  all  the  manuscripts  of  Europe,  which  be  afterwards 
confessed  he  had  not  seen ;  but  it  is  answered,  that  although 
he  bad  not  seen  these  manuscripts,  he  took  great  pains^in 
procuring  transcripts  of  their  various  readinjgs.  ^ 

AMENTA  (Nicholas),  an  Italian  lawyer  and  misoella-" 
neous  writer,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1659,  and  for  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in  a 
dark  room,  owing  to  a  coroplaint  in  his  eyes.  On  his  re-» 
covery,  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  general  science, 
went  through  a  coarse  of  law,  and  had  very  considerable 
practice  at  Naples.  His  leisure  hours  he  dedicated  to  po-* 
lite  literature,  and  particularly  cultivated  the  Tuscan  lan« 
^;uage,  which  he  wrote  with  the  greatest  purity,  and  used 
m  aU  his  works.  He  died  at  Naples,  July  21,  1719*  His 
principal. writings  are,  1.  Seven  prose  comedies.  La  Cos-* 
tanza,  il  Forca,  la  Fante,  &c.  which  are,  Baretti  says,  per* 
haps  the  wittiest  we  have  in  Italian  ;  but  the  author  makes 
some  of  his  actors  appear  masked  and  speak  the  different 
dialects  of  Italy,  especially  the  Neapolitan.  2.  *'  Rapporti 
di  Parnasso,"  part  I.  the  only  one  ever  published,  Naples, 
1710^  4to.  These  are  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Bocca- 
lini's  advertisements,  but  unlike  them  in  their  subjects, 
which  are  matters  of  literature  and  literary  history.  3.  **  II 
Torto  e  il  Diritto  del  non  si  puo,  &c.  esaminato  da  Ferrante 
Longobardi,^'  i.  e.  &ther  Daniel  Bartoli,  whose  work  is 
here  reprinted  with  Amenta^^s  ObservaMons,  Naples,  17 17, 
SvOf  1728,  8vo;  the  latter  edition  has  the  remarks  of  the 
abbe  Cito.  4.  *^  Delia  lingua  Nobile  d' Italia,  &c."  ano- 
ther work  on  language  divided  into  parts,  Naples,  1723, 
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4to.  5.  The  lives  of  Scipio  Pasquali,  and  Lionarda^  a 
Neapolitan  poet.  6.  Twenty-four  "  Capitoli,*'  or  satirical 
pieccfsy  in  the  style  of  the  capitoli  of  Berni,  and  ether  bur- 
lesque poets,  Naples,  1721,  12mo.  7.  ^<  Rime,"  or  poetical 
pieces,  published  in  various  collections. ' 

AMERBACH  (John),  a  learned  printer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Rutlingen,  in  Suabia^  and  settled  at 
Basil.  He  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  the  round  type, 
instead  of  the  Italic  and  Gothic.  In  1506,  he  published 
the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  corrected  by 
himself,  with  a  type  known  long  by  the  name  of  the  St. 
Augustine  type.  He  began  also  the  works  of  St.  Jerome ; 
but  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1515,  prevented  hb 
finishing  them,  and  he  left  tliem  to  the  care  of  his  sons,  by 
whom  they  were  published.  All  his  editions  are  valued 
for  their  accuracy.  Boni&ce,  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in 
1562,  was  for  thirty  years  law  professor  at  Basil,  five  times 
rector  of  the  university,  and  went  through  the  difierent 
offices  of  magistracy  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  In  1659,  was  printed  at  Basil,  4to,  the  '^  Biblio- 
theca  Amerbachiana,"  a  scarce  work,  which  throws  consi- 
derable light  on  the  history  of  printing,  and  mentions  many 
early  editions  omitted  in  our  largest  catalogues.  Erasmus 
and  Boniface  Amerbach  contributed  to  this  Bibliotheca. 
Boniface  had  a  son  Basil,  also  a  man  of  learning,  syndic  of 
the  city,  and  rector  of  the  university.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  cabinet  of  pictures,  and  medals,  and  to  the  library 
^ich  his  father  had  founded.  He  founded  likewise  sbme 
charitable  establishments,  and  a'  new  professorship  in  the 
university,  called  the  Amerbachian.* 

AMERBACH  (Vitus)  was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Ba- 
varia, and  studied  law,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  at  Wit* 
temberg,  where  he  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Luther; 
but  on  returning  to  bis  own  country,  he  became  a  Roman 
catholic,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingoldstadt,  where 
he  died  in  1 557,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  translated  into  La* 
tin  the  orations  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  the  treatis/e 
of  St.  Chrysostom  on  Providence,  and  that  of  Epiphanius 
on  the  catholic  faith.  He  published  also  commentaries  on 
Cicero's  Offices,  on  the  poems  of  Pythagoras  and  PhocyU 
lides,  on  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,,  and  Horace  **  De  arte  poeti- 
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ca.*'  To  much  learning  he  added  a  considerable  talent  for 
poetry,  in  which  he  left  various  small  pieces,  epigrams^  epi- 
taphs. His  philosophical  works  *^  De  Anima,  de  philo-- 
sophia  naturali,  &c.''  are  less  known ;  but  a  list  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  Teissier's  Essays,  toI.  I.  ^ 

AMEftlCUS.     See  VESPUTIUS. 

AM£S  (Joseph),  the  celebrated  typographical  faisto« 
rian,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  are  to  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  Jan.  23, 
1688-9,  and  removed  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  trading  ^om  Yarmouth 
to  London,  and  placed  at  a  little  grammar-school  at  Wap**' 
ping.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  it  is  said,  he  was  put  appren- 
tice to  a  piane-maker  in  King  or  Queen-street  near  Guild- 
hall, LoiKlon;  and  it  is  added  that  after  serving,  out  his  time 
with  reputation,  be  took  up  his  freedom,  and  became  a 
liveryman  of  the  Joiners'  Company,  but  on  inquiry  both  at 
Joiners*  hall  and  at  the  Chamberlain's  office,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  took  up  his  freedom :  he  settled,  how- 
ever, near  the  Hermitage,  in  Wapping,  in  the  business  of 
a  ship-chandler,  or  ironmonger,  and  continued  there  till 
his  death. 

Mr.  Ames  very  early  discovered  a  taste  for  English  his- 
tofy  and  antiquities,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
two  friends  Mr.  Russel,  preacher  at  St.  John's  Wapping, 
and  Mr.  John  Lewis,  minister  of  Margate,  an  eminent  di- 
vine and  antiquary.  Some  time  before  1720,  in  attend- 
ing Dr.  Desi^uliers'  lectures,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Peter  Thompson,  an  eminent  Hamburgh  mer* 
chant,  and  member  for  St.  Alban's,  a  gentleman  of  great 
humanity,  and  strong  natural  parts,  who  supplied  the  want 
of  a  liberal  education  by  a  conversation  with  men  and 
books.  He  was  also  a  lover  of  our  national  antiquities,  and 
many  years  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies. 
This  friendship  continued  uninterrupted  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Ames.  Some  time  before  1730,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had 
himself  collected  materials  for  such  a  subject,  suggested  to 
l^r.  Ames  the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  printing  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Ames  declined  it  at  first,  because  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  printer,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  work,  and  because  he 
thought  himself  by  no  means  equal  to  an*  undertaking  of 
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so  much  extent.  But  when  Mr.  Palmer's  book  came  out^ 
it  was  far  from  answering  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Lewis,  or 
Mr.  Ames,  or  those  of  the  public  in  genera).  Mr.  Ames, 
therefore,  at  length  consented  to  apply  himself  to  the  task^ 
and  after  twenty-five  years  spent  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing his  materials^  in  which  he  was  largely  assisted  by  Mr. 
Lewis  and  other  leai*ned  friends,  and  by  the  libraries  of 
lord  Oxford,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Anstis,  and  many  others^ 
published,  in  one  vol.  4to,  1749,  "  Typographical  Antiqui- 
ties', being  an  historical  account  of  Printing  in  England, 
with  some  memoirs  of  our  ancient  Printers,  and  a  register 
of  the  books  printed  by  them,  from  the  year  147 1  to  1 600  ; 
with  an  appendix  concerning  printing  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land to  the  same  time."  In  his  preface  he  speaks  with 
great  humility  of  his  work,  and  of  its  imperfections ;  but  it 
certainly  has  no  faults  but  what  may  well  be  excused  in  the 
first  attempt  to  accomplish  an  undertaking  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent. He  inscribed  this  work  to  Philip  lord  Hardwicke, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Amed  was  at 
this  time  fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies,  and 
secretary  to  the  latter  of  these  learned  bodies.  He  was 
elected  F.  A.  S.  March  3,  1736,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Alexander  Gordon,  previous  to  his  going  to  settle  in  Caro- 
lina, 1741,  was  appointed  secretary.  In  1754,  the  rev. 
W.  Norris  was  associated  with  him,  and  on  his  decease 
became  sole  secretary  till  1784.  This  oiEce  gave  Mr. 
Ames  further  opportunities  of  gratifying  bis  native  curio- 
sity, by  the  communications  as  well  as  the  conversation  of 
the  literati ;  and  these  opportunities  were  further  enlarged 
by  his  election  into  the  royal  society,  and  the  particular 
friendship  shewn  to  him  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  presi- 
dent, who  nominated  him  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  will. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Mr.  Ames  printed  a  ^'  Catalogue 
of  English  Printers,  from  1471  to  1700/*  4to,  intended  to 
accompany  the  proposals  for  the  former ;  "  An  Index  to  * 
lord  Pembroke's  Coins ;"  *^  A  Catalogue  of  English  beads, 
or  an  account  of  about  2000  prints,  describing  what  is  pe- 
culiar on  each,  as  the  name,  title,  ox  office  of  the  person, 
the  habit,  posture,  age,  or  time  when  done,  the  name  of 
the  painter,  graver,  scraper,  &c.  and  some  remarkable  par- 
ticulars relatin^to  their  lives,"  1748,  8vo.  This  was  a  kind 
o€  index  to  thexen  volumes  of  English  portraits,  which  bad 
been  collected  by  Mr.  John  Nickolls,  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  of 
Ware  in  Hertfordshire^  in  four  volumes  foliO;  and  six  in 
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4to ;  and  which  after  his  death  in  J  745,  were  purchased, 
for  80  guineas,  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill.  The  last  of 
Mr.  Ames's  literary  labours  was  the  drawing  up  the  ^*  Pa- 
rentalia,  oi*  Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Wren,"  1750,  in  one 
volume  folio,  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Wren.  At  his  ex- 
pence  two  plates  were  engraved,  one  of  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tioti  in  honour  of  Crato,  the  musician  of  Pergamos ;  the 
other  an  ancient  marble  pillar,  in  his  possession,  with  the 
Cufic  inscription. 

Mr.  Ames  died  suddenly  of  a  fit  of  coughing,  Oct.  7, 

1759,  and  on  the  14th  was  interred  in  the  chiirch-yard  of 
St.  George  in  the  East,  in  a  stone  coffin,  on  the  lid  of  which 
is  an  inscription  in  Latin  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Flexman ;  and 
over  the  grave  was  placed  a  ledger-stone  with  two  inscrip** 
tions,  one  in  English,  the  other  in  Latin.  His  collection 
of  coins,  natural  curiosities,  inscriptions,  and  antiquities, 
were  sold  by  Mr.  Langford,  Feb.  20  and  21,  l7«0 :  his 
library  of  books,  manuscripts  and  prints,  on  May  5 — 12, 

1760.  Many  of  the  books  bad  notes  by  him,  and  Mr.  Gough 
has  enumerated  many  valuable  articles  among  his  collec* 
tion,  with  the  buyers'  names. 

Mr.  Ames  married  April  12,  1714,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Wrayford,  merchant  of  London,  who  died  August  12, 
1734,  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  one  only  of  whom, 
a  daughter,  survived  him,  and  was  married  to  Edward  Dam- 
pier,  esq.  lately  deputy  surveyor  of  shipping  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  descended  from,  or  related  to  the 
voyager  of  that  name. 

Of  Mr.  Ames's  character,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  uni- 
form, that  he  possessed  an  amiable  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  exemplary  integrity  and  benevolence  in  social  life. 
Mr.  Cole,  who  bears  him  no  good  will,  because,  as  he  as- 
serts, he  was  an  Anabaptist,  allows  that  he  "  was  a  little, 
friendly,  good-tempered  man,  a  person  of  vast  application, 
and  industry  in  collecting  old  printed  books,  prints,  and 
other  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial.''  It  is  con- 
fessed, on  the  other  hand,  that  he  h^d  not  much  of  what  is 
called  literature,  and  knew  nothing  of  composition.  Hi^ 
preface  to  the  "Typographical  Antiquities"  commencef^ 
m  the  form  of  a  preamble  to  an  act  of  patliament,  "  Where- 
as it  appears  from  reason  and  ancient  history,"  &c.  His 
style,  indeed,  very  much  resembles  that  of  his  brother  an- 
tiquary and  equally  laborious  collector,  Strype.  With  all 
this,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  entitled  to  high  re^ 
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spect  for  bis  acquisitions ;  they  were  entirely  his  own,  and 
instigated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  be  useful.  The  dates  in 
the  preceding  account  of  his  life  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  Horace  Walpole's  flippant  notice  of  him, 
in  which  he  says,  that  Mr.  Ames  took  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities  '*  late  in  life,"  and  that  he  was  "  originally'*  a 
ship-chandler.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
industry,  that  he  was  always  an  antiquary,  and  always  a 
ship-chandler,  but  principally  in  articles  of  ironmongery. 
It  is  necessary  to  add  that  an  enlarged  edition  of  the. 
'^  Typographical  Antiquities"  was  published  by  the  late 
learned  and  industrious  Mr.  William  Herbert,  of  whom 
some  account  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  ,  This  was 
extended  to  three  volumes  quarto,  the  first  of  which  ap« 
peared  in  1785,  the  second  in  1786,  and  the  third  in  1790, 
a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian, 
and  the  general  scholar.  To  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Gough 
prefixed  "  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,"  from  which  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  present  article  has  been  taken ;  and 
the  same  has  been  retained,  with  many  additional  particu- 
lars, in  the  new  and  very  splendid  edition  of  Ames  and  Her- 
bert, by  the  rev*  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  F.  S.  A.  of 
which  one  volume  was  published  in  1810  and  a  second 
in  181^,  which  promise  ample  gratification  to  the  lovers  of 
typographical  antiquities.^ 

AMES  (William),  a  divine  in  the  reigns  of  king  James 
and  Chailes  I.  and  famous  for  his  casuistical  and  contro- 
versial writings,  but  much  more  so  abroad  than  in  his  own 
country,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which  is 
said  to  remain  in  Norfolk  and  Somersetshire;,  and  was  bom 
in  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Christ-church  college,  in 
Cambridge,  under  the  celebrated  champion  of  Calvinism, 
Mr.  William  Perkins,  and  this  gave  a  rigid  strictness  to 
his  opinii:)ns,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  some  of  his  asso^ 
ciates  in  the  university.  One  instance  of,  this  is  given  by 
Fuller,  which  we  shall  transcribe  as  recording  a  feature  in 
the  manners  of  the  times.  He  says,  that  ^*  about  the  year 
1610-11,  this  Mr.  Ames,  preaching  at  St  Mary's,  took 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  liberty  taken  at  that  time ; 
especially  in  those  colleges  which  had  lords  of  misrule,  a 
Pagan  relique ;   which,  he  said,  as  Polydore  Vergil  has 

'  Amet  and  Herbert's  Edition.— Dib<im'«.— Cole's  MSS.  in  Brit  Mitt-»>Wal. 
polc'f  Catalogue  of  £ograTcrs. 
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obs^rved^  remiiias  only  in  England.  Hence  be  proceeded 
to  condemn  all  playing  at  cards  and  dice ;  affirming  tbat 
the  latter,  in  all  ages,  was  accounted  the  device  of  the 
devil ;  and  tbat  as  God  invented  the  one-and -twenty  letters 
whereof  he  made  the  bible,  the  devil,  saith  an  author, 
found  out  the  one-and-twenty  spots  on  the  die ;  that  canon 
law  forbad  the  use  of  the  same ;  saying  Inventio  Diaboli 
nulla  cansuettuUne  potest  validari.  His  sermon,'^  continues 
our  author,  '<  gave  much  offence  to  many  of  his  auditors ; 
the  rather  because  in  him  there  was  a  concurrence  of  much 
nonconformity;  insomuch  that,  to  prevent  an  expulsion 
from  Dr.  Val.  Cary,  the  master,  he  fairly  forsook  the  col 
lege,  which  proved  unto  him  neither  loss  nor  disgrace  y 
being,  not  long  after,  by  the  States  of  Friesland,  chosen 
Professor  of  their  university."  There  seems,,  however, 
some  mistake  in  this,  and  Dr.  Maclaine  has  increased  it  by 
asserting  in  his  notes  on  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  history, 
that  Ames  fled  to  Franelj:er  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
archbishop  Bancrofts  This  prelate  certainly  pressed  con- 
formity on  the  Puritans  as  much  as  he  could,  but  a 
man  who  only  preached  against  cards  and  dice  could 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  archbishop  died  some  months  before  this  sermon  at 
St.  Mary's. 

It  might  not,  however,  be  long  after,  that  he  went  to 
Holland,  the  common  refuge  of  many  of  tiie  divines  of 
this  period  who  were  strong  opponents  to  church  dis- 
cipline, for  in  1613,  his  dispute  with  Grevinchovius,  mi-^ 
iiister  at  Rotterdam,  appeared  in  print.  From  thence,  we 
are  told,  he  was  invited  by  the  states  of  Friesland,  to  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  university  of  Franeker,  which  he  filled 
with  universal  reputation  for  many  years.  He  was  at  the 
aynodof  Dort,  in  1.618,  and  informed  king  James's  am^ 
bassador,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  assembly. 
After  he  had  been  at  least  twelve  years  in  the  doctor's 
chair  at  Franeker,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  to  the  English  congregation  at  Rot- 
terdam, the  air  of  Franeker  being  too  sharp  for  him,  who 
was  troubled  with  such  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  that  he 
concluded  every  winter  would  be  his  last.  Besides,  he 
was  desirous  of  preaching  to  his  own  countrymen,  which 
he  had'  disused  for  many  years.  He  held  many  public 
discourses,  published  many  learned  books,  and  acquired  a 
l^eat  degree  of  popularity  among  all  classes.     Upon  his 
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removal  to  Rotterdam,  he  wrote  his  ^'  Fresh  siiit  against 
Ceremonies/'  but  did  not  live  to  publish  it  himself,  for 
his  constitution  was  so  shattered,  that  the  air  of  Holland, 
was  of  no  service,  upon  which,  he  determined  to  remove 
to  New  England ;  but  his  asthma  returning  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  winter,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Rotterdam,  where 
he  was  buried,  Nov.  14,  (N.  S.)  1633,  aged  fifty-seven.  In 
the  spring  following,  his  wife  and  children  embarked  for 
New  England,  and  carried  with  them  his  ^valuable  library 
of  books,  which  was  a  rich  treasure  to  that  country  at  that 
time.  Of  his  private  character  we  knovi^  little,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning, 
a  strict  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
Independents,  with  regard  to  the  subordination  and  power 
of  classes  and  synods.  As  a  teacher  he  was  so  much  ap- 
proved, that  students  came  to  him  from  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  Hungary,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Flanders. 
Mosheim,  who,  upon  what  authority  we  know  not,  calls  . 
him  a  Scotch  divine,  says,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  reformed  who  attempted  to  treat  morality  as  a 
separate  science,  to  consider  it  abstractedly  from  its  con- 
nection with  any  particular  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  in- 
troduce new  light  and  a  new  degree  of  accuracy  and 
precision  into  this  master-science  of  life  and  manners. 
The  attempt,  he  adds,  was  laudable,  had  it  been  well 
executed ;  but  the  system  of  this  learned  writer  was  dry, 
theoretical,  and  subtle/and  was  thus  much  more  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  studious,  than  to  the  practical  di- 
rection of  the  Christian. 

His  works  are:  1.  "  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Mary's 
Cambridge^'  but  whether  printed  is  uncertain.  2.  "  Pu- 
ritauismus  Anglican  us,''  8vo,  1610;  and  in  English,  Lon- 
don, 4to,  1641,  containing  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. 3.  **  Disceptatio  scholastica  inter  Nic.  Grevin- 
chovium  and  Gul  Amesium,"  8vo,  Amst.  1613,  concerning 
Arminuis's  opinions  on  election,  &c.  4.  "  Disputatio 
inter  Amesium  et  Grevinchovium,"  Rotter.  8vo,  1615; 
Lugd.  Bat.  161t,  1633,  on  reconciliation  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  5.  **  Coronis  ad  coUationem  Haffiensero,'*  l2mo, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1618,  1628,  1630,  confuting  me  answers  given 
by  the  Arminians  to  the  Dutch  pastors.  6.  **  Medulla 
Theologica,"  Frank.  1623,  reprinted  four  times  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  translated  into  English.  7.  "  Explicatio 
utriusque  Epistolx  S.  Petri,'*  12mo,  Amst.   1625,  1635, 
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and  also  translated  into  English,  Lond.  1461,  4to.  8.  <<  De 
Incarnatione  Verbi,"  Franek.  1626,  8vo,  against  the  Soci* 
nians.  9.  "  Beilarminus  epervatus,"  8vo,  often  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  Oxford,  and  London.  10.  ^^  De  Consci- 
entia,^'  thrice  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  English  with 
tbb  title,  "  A  treatise  on  Conscience,  with  the  power  and 
cases  thereof,''  Lond.  4to,  1643  ;  this  book  is  still  much 
read.  11.  "  Antisynodalia,"  Franek.  1629,  12mo,  against 
the  Remonstrants.  12.  "  Demonstratb  logicae  verae/* 
12mo,  Lug.  Bat.  1632.  13.  "  Disputatio  Theologica,'* 
ibid,  against  metaphysics.  14.  ^^  Technometria,"  Amst 
1632,  8vo,  on  the  purpose  and  bounds  of  arts.  15.  **  A 
reply  to  Bishop  Morton,''  oh  his  lordship's  defence  of  the 
surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  4to,  1622,  which  he  followed  up,  by  16.  "A 
iresh  Suit  against  Roman  ceremonies,"  1633,  4to.  17.  "A 
First  and  Second  Manuduction."  18.  Rescriptio  ad  re- 
spo'nsum  Grevinchjovii  de  fl-edemptione  generali,"  Lugd. 
Bat,  1634,  8vo.  19.  *^  Christianse  Catechesis  Scio- 
graphia,"  Franek.  .1635,  8vo.  20.  "  Lectiones  in  omnes 
Psalmos  Davidis,"  Amst.  1635,  8vo;  Lond.  1647.  These 
last  Ave  were  posthumous  publications.  Besides  these,  he 
wrote  some  prefaces,  &c.  to  the  works  of  others.  His 
Latin  works  were  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1658,  5  vols. 
8vo,  by  Matthias  Nethenus.  * 

AMHERST  (Jeffery,  Lord  Amherst),  was  the  second 
son  of  Jeffery  Amherst,  of  Riverhead,  in  Kent,  esq.  and 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Kerrill,  of  Hadlow,  in 
Kent,  esq.  and  was  born  Jan.  29,  1717.  He  devoted  him- 
self rery  early  to  the  profession  of  arms,  having  received 
an  ensign's  commission  in  the  guards,  in  1731,  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  about  ten  years  after* 
wards  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  general,  afterwards  lord 
Ligonier,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  with  the  general , 
3t  the  battles  of  Roucox,  Dettingen,  and  Fontenoy.  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  engagements  of  Laffeld  and 
Hastenbeck«  In  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  foot,  and  in  two  years  more 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England, 

1  Btof  •  Brit.— Cole's  MS.  Athenie  Cantab,  in  Brit.  Mus.— -Mosheim's  £ccl. 
History, 
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of  which'  North  America  was  the  principal  theatre,  ge-^ 
neral  Amherst  was  appointed  to  serve  in  that  country, 
where  he  soon  had  opportunities  of  displaying  his  talents. 
The  courage  and  military  skill  which  entitled  him  to  the 
trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  were  not  long  unattested  by  the 
fears  of  his  enemies,  and  the  acclamations  of  his  country. 
In  the  summer  of  1758,   he   undertook  the  expedition 
against  Louisbourg,  which,   together  with  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  on  which  it  is  situated,  in  the  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  sun-endered,  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  his 
victorious  arms,  July  26  of  that  year.     This  conquest  not 
only  deprived  the  enemy  of  an  important  place  of  strength, 
on  which  .the  prosperity  of  their  most  valuable  possessions 
in  America  depended,  as  it  was  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  their  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  also  put 
Great  Britain  in  possession  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  cut  off  France  from  the  advantages  of  her 
fishery,    and  by  that  means  considerably  distressed  her 
West  India  islands,  and  finally  opened  the  road  for  the 
reduction  of  Canada,    The  same  campaign  was  distin-> 
guisbed  by  another  very  important  atchievement;  for  in 
die  month  of  November  follbwing,  a  plan  being  laid  by 
general  Amherst  for  the  capture  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  one 
of  the  keys  of  Canada,  situated  on  the  lakes,  and  the' 
execution  being  intrusted  to  brigadier-general  Forbes,  the 
assault  proved  successful,  and  the  fortress  was  accordingly 
taken ;  measures  being  adopted  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  spirit  and  wisdom,  that  the  Indians  were  so  far  de« 
tached  from  the  alliance  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  no  ob- 
itruction  to  the  expedition.     In  the  ensuing  campaign 
another  strong  station  was  reduced,    under  the  prudent 
auspices  of  general  Amherst     Sir  William  Johnson,  to 
whom  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara 
devolved,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  death  of  bri- 
gadier Prideaux,  on  the  24th  July^  1759,  having  defeated 
and  taken  M.  D* Aubrey  near  that  place,  the  fort  surren- 
dered the  next  day.     This  important  victory  threw  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  fur  trade  into  the  bands  of  the  English; 
and  also  secured  the  British  dominions  in  that  quarter  from 
all  hostile  annoyance. 

Some  time  before  this,  general  Abercrombie  bad  nuule 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Ticpnderoga,  in  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  considerable  number  of  men,  the  Britii^  army 
bad  been  deprived  of  those  gallant  young  gfficers,  lord 
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Howe,  and  col.  Roger  Townsend.  On  the  26th  July  1759, 
however,  the  day  after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  Ticon- 
deroga  surrendered,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Canada ;  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  the  14th 
of  the  following  month,  the  long  and  obstinately  disputed 
post  of  Crown  Point  surrendered  to  the  British  forces;  the 
18th  of  the  ensuing  September,  beheld  the  cnief  settlement 
of  the  enemy  in  tiiis  part  of  the  globe,  the  ever-to-be-re- 
membered Quebec,  surrendered  upon  capitulation  to  our 
commanders ;  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1760,  the 
French  army  evacuating  Isle  au  Noix,  abandoning  the  Isle 
Gallot,  and  Picquet^s  island,  at  the  approach  of  general 
Amherst,  Isle  Royale  being  taken  by  him,  and  Montreal, 
the  last  remaining  port  of  the  foe,  surrendering  on  the  8th 
September  following,  the  whole  province  became  subject 
to  the  British  government  In  the  mean  time,  the  island 
of  Newfoundland  having  been  reduced  by  the  French, 
general  Amherst  projected  an  expedition  for  its  recovery. 
The  command  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the  late  major-ge- 
neral William  Amherst  (then  lieutenant  colonel),  who, 
giving  effect  and  action  to  his  brother^s  plan,  happily  re- 
stored the  island  to  its  British  owners,  and  captured  the 
various  garrisons  which  had  been  stationed  by  ^e  enemy 
in  the  respective  posts. 

General  Amherst  now  seeing  that  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America  was  reduced  in  subjection  to  Great 
Britain,  retunied  to  New  York,  the  capiul  of  the  British 
empire,  and  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
public  services.  The  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Iiad  already  been  transmitted  to  him ;  and,  among  other 
honourable  testimonies  of  approbation,  in  1761,  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  had  also  some  time  be- 
fore been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America,  and  governor-general  of  the  British  provinces 
there.  But  shortly  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  he 
resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to  England,  arriving 
in  London  December  1763^  His  Majesty  received  him 
with  most  gracious  respect  and  approbation,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  of  Virginia  was  conferred  upon 
him^  as  the  first  mark  of  royal  favour.  In  1768,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  temporary  misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  master,  which,  however,  soon 
terminated,  as  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
polonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  foot,  with  permission  to 
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continue  his  command  of  the  sixtieth^  or  royal  American 
regiment,  of  four  battalions;  and  in  Oct.  1770,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  the 
castle  of  Cornet,  with  all  its  dependencies.  To  these 
promotions  was  added  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of 
the  ordnance,  in  Oct.  1772,  at  which  time  he  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  From  this  period,  also,  to  the  be- 
ginning  of  1782,  he  officiated  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  English  forces,  though  he  was  not  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  army  till  March  1778,  from  which 
period  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  March  1782,  he 
acted  as  eldest  general  on  the  staff  of  England.  Until  his 
military  promotion  in  1778,  he  had  no  higher  appointment 
in  the  aimy  than  that  of  eldest  lieutenant-general  on  the 
English  staff.  In  1780,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the 
third  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  promoted  to  the  second 
troop  of  horse  grenadiers.  Besides  these  military  honours, 
be  received  the  dignity  of  the  British  peerage  on  the  20th 
May,  1776,  by  the  title  of  baron  Amherst,  of  Holmesdale, 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  His  last  public  services  were  the 
means  he  adopted  in  quelling  the  dreadful  riots  in  London 
in  the  month  of  June,  1780.  The  regulations  and  instruc* 
tions  of  his  lordship  on  this  occasion  were  not  less  distin- 
guished by  wisdom  and  promptitude,  than  by  humanity. 
.  In  1 782,  on  the  change  of  the  administration  usually  called 
tiiat  of  lord  North,  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  ordnance,  were  put  into  -other 
bands.  In  1787,  he  received  another  patent  of  peerage, 
as  baron  Amherst,  of  Montreal,  with  remainder  to  his 
nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst.  On  the  staff  being  re- 
esublished,  he  was,  Jan.  22,  1793,  again  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain,  although  at 
-  that  time,  general  Conway,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  sir 
George  Howard,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  hon.  John  Fitz- 
william,  and  sir  Charles  Montagu,  were  his  seniors.  On 
the  1 0th  of  February  1795,  the  command  of  the  army 
being  given  to  the  duke  of  York,  an  offer  of  earidom,  and 
the  rank  of  field  marshal,  were  made  to  lord  Amherst,  who 
then  declined  accepting  them,  but  on  the  30th  July  1796, 
accepted  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  His  increasing  age 
and  infirmities,  had,  however,  rendered  him  unlit  for 
public  business  nearly  two  years  before  this  period,  and 
be  now  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montreal  in  Kent,  where  he 
died  August  3,  1797,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age, 
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and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  Seven  Oaks  church, 
on  the  10th.  Lord  Amherst  had  been  twice  married;  first, 
to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Dallison,  of  Mdnton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  esq.  who  died  Jan.  7,  1765;  and  secondly, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter^  of  general  George  Cary, 
brother  to  viscount  Falkland,  who  survived  him ;  but  by 
neither  had  he  any  issue.  His  two  brothers  had  distin* 
guished  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  John^ 
an  admiral  of  the  blue,  died  Feb.  12,  1778  ;  and  William, 
already  mentioned,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  died 
May  13,  1781.  His  son  inherits  lord  Amherst's  title  and 
estate. 

The  character  of  lord  Amherst  may  be  collected  front 
the  particulars  of  his  life.  His  personal  merits,  however, 
have  been  universally  acknowledged.  He  was  a  firm  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  ever  the  soldier's  friend ;  a  man  of  strict 
oeconomy,  and  of  a  collected  and  temperate  mind,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  hear  and  redress  the  complaints  of  the 
army  in  general.  No  ostentation  of  heroism  marked  any 
of  fails  actions ;  but  the  whole  of  his  conduct  evinced  the 
firm  simplicity  of  a  brave  mind,  animated  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  In 
private  life,  his  character  l^s  been  represented  as  truly- 
amiable.  ^ 

AMHURST  (Nicholas),  an  English  political  and  mis« 
cellaneons  writer,  was  bom  at  Marden  in  Kent,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  although  by  a  passage  in  his  Terroo 
Filius,  it  would  appear  to  be  about  1706.  Under  the 
tuition  of  his  grandfather,  a  clergyman,  be  received  his 
grammatical  education  at  Merchant-Taylor's  school  in 
London ;  and  thence  was  removed  to  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  whence  he  was  expelled  on  a  charge  of  libertinism, 
irregularity,  and  his  insulting  behaviour  towards  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college.  From  bis  own  account  of  the  matter, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Dr.  Delaune,  president 
of  St.  John's,  and  in  his  "  Terrae  Filius,"  we  may  collect 
diat  he  wished  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  was  solely 
persecuted  for  the^  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Hauo« 
ver-succession.  Whatever  were  the  causes  of  his  expulsion, 
his  resentment,  on  the  account  of  it,  although  violent,  was 

1  Gent.  Maf.  1797.— SmoUett't  C(mUi»i«tioa,-^Annu«lR^pgt«r  j  and 
temporary  periodical  publications. 
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impotent.  He  made  it  his  business  to  satirize  the  learning 
and  discipline  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  to  libel 
the  characters  of  its  principal  members.  This  he  did  in  a 
poem  published  in  1724,  called  ^'  Oculus  Britannis,"  and 
in  his  "  Terraj  Filius,"  a  work  in  which  is  displayed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  wit,  intermixed  with  intemperate  sa- 
tire. The  full  title  of  the  work  is,  "  Terrae  Filius ;  or  the 
secret  history  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in  several  es- 
says. To^which  are  added,  Remarks  upon  a  late  book^ 
entitled.  University  Education,  by  R.  Newton,  D.  D.  prin- 
cipal of  Hart  Hall,*'  2  vols.  12mo,  printed  for  R.  Franck* 
lin,  1726.  Amidst  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  with 
which  the  Terrse  Filius  abounofs,  it  contains  some  curious 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  principles,  manneris,  and  conduct 
*  of  several  members  of  the  university,  for  a  few  years  after  the 
accession  of  king  George  I. ;  Ifut  they  are  to  be  read  with 
fcaution.  It  had  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  at  public  acts,  for  some  person,  who  was  called 
Terrse  Filius,  to  mount  the  rostrum,  and  divert  a  large 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all  parts, 
with  a  merry  oration  in  the  fescenpine  manner,  inter- 
spersed with  secret  history,  raillery,  and  sarcasm,  as  the 
occasions  of  the  times  supplied  him  with  matter.  Wood, 
in  his  Athens,  mentions  several  instances  of  this  custom; 
and  hence  Mr.  Amhurst  took  the  title  of  his  work.  It  was 
originally  written  in  1721,  in  a  periodical  paper,  which 
pame  out  twice  a  week,  and  consists  of  fifty  numbers. 

Soon  after  JVIr.  Amhurst  quitted  Oxford,  he  seems  to 
have  settled  in  London,  as  a  writer  by  profession.  He 
published  a  volume  of  ^^  Miscellanies,'*  (piincipally  written 
^t  the  university),  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  partly  origi- 
nals, and  partly  paraphrases,  imitations,  and  translations  ; 
and  consisting  of  tales,  epigrams,  epistles,  love-verses, 
elegies,  and  satires.  They  begin  with  a  beautiful  para* 
phrase  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  end 
with  a  very  humorous  tale  upon  the  discovery  of  that 
useful  instrument  a  bottle-screw.  Mr.**  Amhurst  w^s  the 
author,  likewise,  of  an  ^^  Epistle  to  sir  John  Blount,**  hart, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  South- Sea  Company  in  1720; 
of  the  ^'  British  General,*'  a  poem  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  his  grace  John  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  of  ^'  Stre- 
phon*s  revenge,*'  a  satire  on  the  Oxford  toasts.  Our  poet, 
who  had  a  great  enmity  to  the  clergy,  and  who  had  early, 
at  Oxford,    displayed  his  zeal    against  what  he  called 
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priestly  power^  dbcovered  this  particularly  ia  a  poem  en- 
titled the  "Convocation,"  in  five  cantos;  a  kind  of  satire 
against  all  the  writers  who  had  opposed  bishop  Hoadly^  in 
the  &in6us  Bangorian  controversy.  He  translated  sdso^ 
Mr.  Addison^s  Resurrection,  and  some  other  of  his  Latin 
poems.  But  the  principal  literary  undertaking  of  Mr.  Am-» 
hurst  was,  hb  conducting  ^^  The  Craftsman/'  .which  was 
carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  spirit  and 
success ;  and  was  more  read  and  attended  to  than  any  pro* 
duction  of  the  kind  which  had  hitherto  been  published  in 
England.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  were  sold  in  a  day;  and 
the  effect  which  it  had  in  raising  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  in  controlling  the  power  of  the  Walpole  ad- 
ministration, was  very  considerable.  This  effect  was  not, 
however,  entirely,  or  chiefly,  owing  to  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Amhurst  He  was  assisted  by  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  by  other  leaders  of  the  opposition,  whose 
hme  and  writings  were  the  grand  support  of  the  '^  Crafts- 
man." Nevertheless,  Mr.  Amhurst's  own  papers  are  al- 
lowed to  have  been  composed  with  ability  and  spirit,  and 
he  conducted  the  ^^  Craftsman"  in  the  very  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  with  no  small  reputation  to  himself.  July  2, 
1737,  there  appeared  in  that  publication  an  ironical  letter, 
in  the  name  of  CoUey  Cibber,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
ridicule  the  act  that  had  just  passed  for  licensing  plays. 
In  this  letter,  the  laureat  proposes  himself  to  the  lord 
chamberlain  to  be  made  superintendant  of  the  4>ld  plays,  as 
standing  equally  in  need  of  correction  with  the  new  ones  ; 
and  produces  several  passages  from  Shakspeare,  and  other 
poets,  in  relation  to  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  ministers 
of  state,  which,  he  says,  are  not  now  fit  to  be  brought 
on  the  stage.  The  printer,  &c.  having  been  laid  hold  of 
by  order  of  government,  Mr.  Amhurst  hearing  that  a  war-^ 
rant  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  issued  against  him, 
surrendered  himself  to  a  messenger,  and  was  carried  be- 
fore his  grace  to  be  examined.  The  crime  imputed  to 
him  was,  that  ^^  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  a 
paper  suspected  to  be  a  libel."  As  no  proofs  were  alleged 
^gainist  him,  nor  witnesses  produced,  an  examination  of. 
this  kind  could  not  last  long.  As  soon. as  it  was  over,  he 
was  told  that  the  crime  being  bailable,  he  should  be  bailed 
upon  finding  sufficient  securities  to  answer  for  his  appear- 
ance and  trial ;  but  these  terms  being  imposed  upon  him, 
he  absolutely  refused.     Upon  this  refusal,  he  was  ie« 
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manded  back  into  custody,  and  the  next  day  brought  hit 
habeas  corpus,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty,  by  consent, 
till  the  twelve  Judges  should  determine  the  question, 
^'  Whether  he  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, as  well  as  his  appearance,  before  he  was  entitled 
to  his  liberty."  This  determination  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  the  public,  and  several  days  were  fixed  for 
hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  but  no  proceedings  of  that 
kind  took  place,  and  the  question  remained  undetermined 
until  the  days  of  Wilkes. 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  firmness,  and  his  other  ser- 
vices, Mr.  Amhurst  was  totally  neglected  by  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Craftsman,  when  they  made  their  terms  with  the  crown  ; 
9nd  he  died  soon  after,  of  a  fever,  at  Twickenham.  His  death 
happened  April  27, 1742;  and  his  disorder  was  probably  oc- 
casioned, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  ill  usage  he  had  receiv* 
ed. — Mr.  Ralph,  in  his  "Case  of  Authors,"  speaks  with  much 
indignation  upon  the  subject.  ^^  Poor  Amhurst,  after  hav- 
ing been  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  the  best  part  of  twenty 
years  together,  was  as  much  forgotten  in  the  famous  com- 
promise of  1742,  as  if  he  had  never  been  born!  and  when 
he  died  of  what  is  called  a  broken  heart,  which  happened 
a  few  months  afterwards,  became  indebted  to  the  charity 
of  a  bookseller  for  a  grave  ;  not  to  be  traced  now,  because 
then  no  otherwise  to  be  distinguished,  than  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  turf,  borrowed  from  the  next  common  to  cover 
it.'*  Mr.  T.  Davies  the  bookseller,  in  his  character  of 
Mr.  Pulteney,  expresses  himself  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Amhurst  in  the  following  terms  :  <^  But  if  the  earl 
of  Bath  had  his  list  of  pensioners,  how  comes  it  that  Am- 
hurst was  forgotten  ?  The  fate  of  this  poor  man  is  singular : 
He  was  the  able  associate  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney, 
.  in  writing  the  celebrated  weekly  paper  called  *  The 
Craftsman,'  His  abilities  were  unquestionable:  he  had 
almost  as  much  wit,  learning,  and  various  knowledge,  as 
his  two  partners  :  and  when  those  great  masters  chose  not 
to  appear  in  public  tjiemselves,  he  supplied  their  places 
so  well,  that  his  essays  were  often  ascribed  to  them.  Am- 
hurst survived  the  downfall  of  Walpole's  power,  and  had 
reason  to  expect  a  reward  for  his  labours.  If  we  excuse 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  only  saved  the  shipwreck  of  his 
fortunes,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  Pulteney,  who 
could  with  ease  have  given  this  man  a  considerable  income. 
The  utmost  of  his  generosity  to  Amhurst,  that  I  ever  heard 
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of,  was  a  hog^ead  of  claret!  He  died,  it  is  supposed,  of  a 
'broken  heart,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his  honest 
printer,  Richard  Francklin."  Mr«  Atnhucst  Was,  howerer^ 
oire  of  those  imprudent  and  extravagant  men,  whose  irre- 
-gularities,  in  spite  of  their  talents,  bring  them  at  length 
into  general  disesteem  and  n^lect ;  although  this  does 
not  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  employers.  His  want  of 
purity  in  nKxrals  was  no  objection  to  their  connection  with 
•him,  when  he  could  serve  their  purpose.  And  they  might 
have  easily  provided  for  him,  and  placed  him  above 
necessity  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  ingrati* 
tude  of  statesmen  to  the  persons  whom  they  make  use  of 
as  the  instruments  of  their  ambition,  should  furnish  an  in- 
struction to  men  of  abilities  in  future  times  ;  and  engage 
them  to  build  their  happiness  on  the  foundation  of  their 
own  personal  integrity,  discretion,  and  virtue.  * 

AMICO  (Antonine  d'),  of  Messina,  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Palermo,  and  historiographer  to  Philip  IV.  king 
of  Spain,  acquired  much  reputation  for  his  knowledge  in 
•the  history  and  antiquities  of  Sicily.  Of  his  numerous 
works  on  this  subject,  some  have  been  printed,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  rest  were  after  his  death  deposited  iix 
the  libraries  of  the  duke  of  Madonia  and  of  Palafox,  arch- 
bishop of  Palermo.  Those  published  arc,  1.  "  Trium 
orientalium  Latinorum  ordinum,  post,  captam  a  duce 
GothoAredo  Hierusalem,  &c.  notitise  et  tabularia,*'  Pa- 
ieme,  16S6,  fol.  2.  ^'  Dissertatio  historica  et  chronologica 
de  antiquo  urbis  Syracusarum  archiepiscopatu,"  Naples, 
i&40,  4to.  This  relates  to  the  serious  disputes  betweelx 
the  three  churches  of  Syracuse,  Palermo,  and  Messina, 
^respecting  the  metropolitan  title  and  risfats,  and  was  in- 
serted, with  the  answers,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  "  Thesaurus 
•ntiquitatum  SicilioB,"  Leyden,  1723.  3.  "Series  am- 
miratorum  insuls  Siciliee,  ab  ann.  842  ad  1640,"  Paler*- 
mo,  1640,  4to.  4.  "  De  Mes^uensis  prioratus  «acra$ 
hospilitatis  domus  militum  tancti  Joan.  Hierosolymiiaid* 
origine,"  Palermo,  1640,  4to.  5.  ^^  Chronologia  de  !cb 
Viripeyes,  &c.  de  Sicilia,*'  Palermo,  1640,  4to.  Aodtcv 
died  Oct.  22  in  the  year  following  the  publication  vi  th»' 
four  last-mentioned  works.* 

1  BiQg.6rit^-*Lovd  QMsUrfidd't  Cbaracten  rtriewtd. 
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AMICO  (BAltTHOLOMEW)^  a  learned  Jesmt,  bom  at 
Anzo  in  Lucania  in  1562»  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  college  at  Naples,  and  its  president 
for  some  years.  He  died  in  1649.  His  fame,  as  for  as 
he  can  now  be  allowed  a  share,  rests  principally  on  a  vo- 
luminous  work  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  entitled  **  In 
universam  Aristotelis  philosophiam  uotad  et  disputationes^ 
quibas  illustrinm  scholarum,  Averrois,  D.  I'bomae,  Scoti, 
et  Nominalium  sententise  expenduntur^  earumque  tuen- 
darum  probabiles  modi  afferuntur,*'  7  vols.  fol.  1623— 1648. 
He  wrote  other  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Alegambe,  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jesu.  * 

AMICO  (Bernakdine),  an  artist  and  an  author,  was  a 
Franciscan  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
prior  of  his  order  at  Jerusalem.  During  a  residence  of  five 
years  there,  he  made  drawings  and  wrote  descriptions  of 
that  city  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy, 
published  a  magnificent  volume,  entitled  "  Trattato  dellc 
Piante  e  immagini  de*  sacri  edifizi  di  Terra  Santa,'* 
Rome,  1620.  The  plates  were  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Callof' 

AMICO  (Vito-Maria),  a  nobleman  of  Catania  in 
Sicily,  bom  in  1693,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  for 
general  learning,  than  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
tiquities  of  Sicily.  He  was  chosen  prior  of  his  order  in  1 743. 
Hiis  publications  are  :  1.  ^' Sicilia  sacra,  disquisitionibos  et 
notitiis  illustrata,''  Venice,  (although  in  the  title  Palermo)^ 
173S,  2  vols.  fpl.  Of  this,  however,  he  only  wrote  the 
second  part,  and  bein^  dissatisfied  with  this  edition,  be 
reprinted  that  part,  under  the  title  of  **  SiciiisB  sacras  libfi 
IV.  integra  pars  secunda,"  1733,  fol.  2.  "  Catana  illusr 
trata,"  Catania,  4  vols.  fol.  1741—1746.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  specified.  * 

AMICONI  (GucoMO),  a  painter  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  came  to  England  ui 
1729,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  had 
ftudied  under  Bellucci  in  the  Palatine  court,  and  had  been 
some  years  in  the  elector  of  Bavarians  service.  His  maoner 
was  a  still  fainter  imitation  of  that  nerveless  master  Se- 
bastian Ricci,  and  as  v(Hd  of  the  glow  of  life  as  the  Nea* 
politan  Solimeni.     His  women  are  mere  chalk ;  nor  waa 
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this  his  worst  defect :  his  figures  are  so  entirely  without 
expression,  that  his  historical  compositions  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  set  of  actors  in  a  tragedy,  ranged  in  attitudes  against 
the  curtain  draws  up.  His  Marc  Antonys  are  as  free  from 
passion  as  his  Scipios.  He  painted  some  stairca$es  of 
noblemen's  houses,  and  afterwards  practised  portrait-paint- 
ing with  rather  mere  success.  In  1736  he  made  a  journey 
to  Paris  with  the  celebrated  singer  Farinelli,  and  returned 
with  him  in  October  following.  His  portrait  of  Farinelli 
was  engraved.  He  then  engaged  with  Wagner,  an  en- 
grarer,  in  a  scheme  of  prints  from  Canaletti's  views  of 
Venice,  and  after  marrying  an  Italian  singer,  returned  to 
his  own  country  in  1739,  having  acquired  here  about 
5000L  At  last  he  settled  ih  Spain,  was  appointed  painter 
to  the,  king,  and  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  at  Madrid, 
September  1752.  His  daughters,  the  signora  Belluomini 
and  the  signora  Castellini,  the  latter  a  paintress  in  crayons, 
were  living  at  Madrid  in  1772,  as  Mr.  Twiss  informs  us  in 
his  Travels,  p.  167,  1775,  4to. 

Such  is  lord  Orford's  account  of  this  painter,  Mr.  Pil- 
kington's  character  is  rather  more  favourable,  although 
perhaps  modern  connoisseurs  will  place  less  dependance  on 
it.  Ajuiconi  possessed,  says  this  writer,  a  very  fertile  in- 
vention ;  his  taste  of  design  was  considerably  elegant ;  and 
the  air  and  turn  of  some  of  his  figures,  in  his  best  compo« 
sitions,  were  allowed  to  have  somewhat  engaging,  natural^ 
and  even  graceful.  He  confessedly  had  many  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  painter ;  but,  although  his  merit 
must  in  many  respects  be  allowed,  and  his  drawings  in 
particular,  is  generally  correct,  yet  his  colouring  is  abun- 
dantly too  cold,  too  pale,  and  (as  it  is  termed  by  the  artists) 
too  mealy.'* 

AMIOT  (FATHEa),  one  of  the  most  learned  French 
missionaries  in  China,  and  a  Chinese  historian,  was  bqm 
at  Toulon  in  1 7 1 8 .  The  last  thirty  years  of  the  last  century 
have  been  those  in  which  we  have  acquired  most  knowledge 
of  China.  The  French  missionaries  during  that  time  .have 
taken  every  pains  to  be  able  to  answer  tlie  multitude  of 
inquiries  sent  to  them  from  Europe,  and  among  them 
fadker  Amiot  must  be  considered  as  the  first  in  point  of 
accuracy,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  antiquities, 
hkU}xyf  languages,  and  arts  of  China.    This  learned  Jesuit 
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arrived  at  Macao  in  1750 ;  ajpid  at  Pekin,  to  whicb  h^  was 
iuvited  by  order  of  the  emperor,  m  August  1751,  aod  re- 
ipained  in  that  capital  for  the  long  space  of  forty-throf 
years.  In  addition  to  the  zeal  which  prompted  him  to  be* 
come  a  missionary^  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  rese^cbeii, 
and  learned  in  those  sciences  which  rendered  them  ijiaejM. 
He  understood  natural  history,  matheiyatics ;  bad  i^ome 
taste  for  music,  an  ardent  spirit  of  mquiry,  and  a  r^t^^Hiy^ 
l^emQry ;  and  by  contii^ual  application  soon  becanoe  fy* 
miliar  with  the  Chin^s^  and  Ta^rtar  languages,  which  en*. 
^bled  hipi  to  consult  the  best  authorities  in  both,  respecting 
history,  sciences,  and  literature.  The  result  of  the^e  la* 
^ours  he  dispatched  to  France  from  time  to  tin^  either  in 
voluuies,  9^  memoirs,  ^is  principal  comuiunicatioos  ia 
both  forms,  were :  1.  ^^  A  Chinese  poem  in  prai^^  of  the 
city  of  Moukden,'^  by  the  empero^  Ki^n  Long,  tnmsjated 
iqto  French,  with  historical  and  gepgraphical  notes  «J24 
plates,  Paris,  1770,  8vo.  2.  **  The  Chinese  Militairy 
Art,"  ibid.  1772,  4to,  reprinted  in  voj.  VII.  of  "  Memoi(4^ 
suf  les  Chinois;''  and  in  vol.  VIII.  is  a  aupplen^ent  sent 
afterwards  by  the  author.  The  Chines^  reckon  (ii^p  clas* 
sicaJL  works  on  the  military  art,  and  every  spldij&r  who 
aspires  to  rank,  niulst  undergo  an  examination  on  them  al|. 
Amiot  translated  the  fiirst  three,  and  soo^^  parts  of  the 
fourth,  because  these  alone  contain  the  whole  of  tjie  Cbi*> 
nese  principles  of  the  art  of  war.  3.  *^  Letters  on  the 
Chines^  characters,'^  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Lorfdpu,  and  inserted  in  vol.  I.  of  the  '^  M^moires  9ur  le» 
Ubiuois,"  and  occasioned  by  the  following  circumstance : 
ip  1.761,  the  ingenious  Mr,  Turberville  Needhisun  pub- 
lisl^ed  ^ome  conjectuf^s  relative  to  a  supposed  connectioqi 
between  the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  pharapteristic  lyriting  now  in  uge  among  the 
Chinese ;  founded  upon  certain  symbols  or  cb|trapter$  in* 
scribed  op  the  celebrated  bu^t  of  Isis,  at  Turin,  which 
appeared  to  him  t^  resemble  several  Chinese  chsM^apterg* 
From  thi^  h^  conjectured  ;  first,  th|it  the  Chinese  chwc^Q* 
ters  are  th^  saipe^,  in  many  respects,  as  Ui^.  bi^roglypbioft 
of  Egypt ;  and  secondly,  tl^at  ^h^  sense  of  the  bi^m* 
glyphics  may  be  investigated  by  the  con^parative  iui4  9S^ 
propria^ed  signification  of  tl^^  Chinese  phaniptc^.  Qui 
as  the  similarity  betweeq  thq  two  ^eicies  of  writi(^  WM 
contested,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  literati  of  dbina, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  lloyal  Seciety,  Dr.  Charles  SJorton, 
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addfits^d  bhtt^df  on  tb^  stibjeet  to  tbe  Jesuits  at  Pektn, 
who  appoktied  Amfot  to  returti  an  answer,  which  may  ht 
stett  in  <he  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  LIX!.  It  in  general 
gives  the  negative  to  Needbam's  opinion,  but  refers  the 
complete  decision  of  the  question  to  the  learned  socJely, 
which  he  furnishes  with  suitable  documents,  co|)ies  of  iii* 
^eriptions,  &c. 

His  rtext  commnnicatibn  ^as,  4.  **  Ort  tbe  music  of  the 
Chinese,  ancient  and  modern,"  which  fills  tbe  greater  patt 
of  vol.  VI.  of  the  «  Metnoires  sur  les  Chinois."  5.  "  The 
Life  of  Confucius,"  tbe  most  accurate  history  of  that  phi- 
losopher,  and  taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  with 
a  long  account  both  of  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  who 
yet  exist  in  China,  a  genealogy  which  embraces  four  cen- 
turies. This  life,  which  is  illustrated  with  plates  \roth 
Chinese  designs,  occupies  tbe  greater  part  of  vol.  XIl.  of 
the  <*  Memoires,  &c."  6.  "  Diction narre  Tatarmaht- 
cheou-Pringais,"  Paris,  1789,  3  vols.  4to,  a  wotk  of  gT*eat' 
value,  as  this  language  was' before  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  publication  of  it  was  owing  to  the  spirit  and  liberality 
of  the  deceased  minister  of  state,  M.  Bertin,  who  bore 
the  expence  of  the  types  necessary,  and  employed  Rf. 
Langies,  a  learned  orientalist,  to  superintend  th^  press; 
Amiot  abo  sent  over  a  grammar  of  that  language,  WbieR 
is  printed  in  the  Xnith  volume  of  the  "  Memoires.*'  H^ 
published  in  the  same  work,  a  great  many  letters,  ob-\ 
servatiotts;  and  papers,  on  the  history,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  Chinese,  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  tb^  Monthly 
Review  (see  Index),  and  in  the  index  to  the  "  Memoii'es,'* 
in  wfaicb  his  eontributions  fill  many  columns*  He  died  at 
Pekin,  in  1794,  aged  seventy-seven.  * 

AMMAN  (John  Conrad),  a  Swiss  physician,  bortiat 
SchafFhausen  in  1669,  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
teaching  of  those  to  speak  who  were  bom  deaf,  and  ac« 
quired  great  reiwtation  for  diis  talent  both  in  France  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country.  He  publislied 
the  method  he  had  employed,  in  two  small  tratts,  which 
are  carious,  and  much  sought  after :  otie  undef  the  title  of 
"  Surdus  loqtens,"  Harlemii,  1692,  8vo;  the  other^ 
"  De  Loquela,"  Amst  1700,  12mo ;  which  last,  tratislaited 
into  French^  is  inserted  in  Deschamps^  <<  Cour^  d'education 
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des  sourds  et  mfuets/*  1779,  12ino.  Amman  also  pub-^ 
lished  a  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Coelius  Aurelianus, 
1709,  4to,  with  Janson  D'Almeloveen's  notes.  He  died 
at  Marmund,  in  Holland,  in  1724.  His  son,  John,  bom 
in  J  707,  was  also  a  physician,  but  particularly  skilled  in 
Botany,  on  which  he  gave  lectures  at  Petersburgh,  where 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Being  desii'ous  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  those  plants 
which  Gmelin  and  other  travellers  had  discovered  in  the 
different  countries  of  Asiatic  Russia,  he  published  ^'  Stir- 
pium  rariorum  in  imperio  Rutheno  sponte  provenientium 
icones  et  descriptiones,''  Petersburgh,  1739,  4to,  which 
would  have  been  followed  by  another  volume,  if  the  author 
had  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1740. ' 

AMMAN,  (JosT,  or  Justus),  a  painter  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  Zurich,  June  1539.  His  youth  and  studies 
are  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  first  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  in  1560,  when  he  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  burgess,  and  where  he  died  in  1591.  Here  he 
began  in  designs  on  wood^  paper,  and  copper,  that  career 
of  incessant  and  persevering  exemon  .  which  over-ran  all 
Germany.  History,  allegory,  emblem,  sciences,  trades^ 
arts,  professions,  rural  sports,  heraldry,  portrait,  fashions, 
were  all  served  in  their  turns,  and  often  served  so  well,' 
that  his  inventions  may  still  be  consulted  by  the  artis^t  with 
advantage.  He  painted  with  great  brilliancy  on  glass. 
His  drawings  hatched  with  the  pen,  or  washed,  have  Italian 
characteristics  of  style  and  execution. 

The  multitude  of  designs,  which  he  made,  and  thenum* 
ber  of  plates  which  he  engraved,  are  incredible.  He  lived 
at  a  time  when  almost  every  book  which  made  its  appear- 
ance was  ornamented  with  prints,  and  he  was  employed 
mostly  by  (he  great  booksellei^,  especially  by  Feyeraband. 
There  are  editions  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  many  other  classics,  with  his  points.  His  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  France,  with  short  memoirs,  ai)peared  ia 
1576.  He  engraved  also  for  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
^'Theatrum  raulierum,"  Francfort,  1586,  4to.  One  of 
his  most  curious  works  is  the  "  Pjmpplia  omnium  liberalium^ 
mechanicaruni  et  sedentiarium  artiiua  genera  contincns,** 
Francfort,  1564,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifteea 
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plates^  exhibiting  the  various  artificers  at  work.  In  the 
plate  of  the  art  of  engraving,  he  introduced  a  portrait  of 
hiinself. ' 

AMMAN  (Paul),  a  learned  German  physician  and 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Breslaw  in  1634.  After  studying  in 
various  German  universities,  he  travelled  to  Holland  and 
England,  received  his  doctor^s  degree  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of  naturad  history 
(Facademie  de  curieux  de  la  nature)  under  the  name  of 
Dryander.  In  1674,  an  extraordinary  professorship  was 
establbhed  for  him,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  that 
of  botany,  and  in  1682,  to  that  of  physiology.  Amman 
was  a  noan  of  a  lively  and  somewhat  turbulent  cast,  and 
although  all  his  writings  discover  great  learning  and  talents 
in  his  profession,  yet  he  is  often  harsh  in  his  remarks  on 
others,  fond  of  paradox,  and  affects  a  jocular  humour  not 
very  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
treats.  His  Brst  work  was  a  critical  extract  from  the  dif- 
ferent decisions  in  the  registers  of  the  faculty  of  Leipsic, 
Erfurt,  1670,  4to;  on  which  they  thought  proper  to  pass 
a  public  censure,  in  their  answer  published  in  the  same 
year,  under  the  title  '<  Facultatis  medics  Lipsiensis  ex- 
cusatio,  &c."  His  other  productions  were,  1.  ^^  Paraenesis 
ad  docentes  occupata  circa  institutionum  medicarum  emen« 
dationem,"  Rudulstadt,  1673,  I2mo,  a  vehement  invec- 
tive agatipst  medical  systems,  especially  the  Galenic,  in 
which  he  certainly  points  out  errors  and  abuses ;  but,  as 
Haller  observes,  without  pointing  out  any  thing  better. 
Leichner  and  others  wrote  against  this  work,  whom  he  an- 
swered, in  2.  <<  Archaeas  syncopticus,  Eccardi  Leichneri^ 
&C.  oppositus,"  1674,  12ma  3.  "  Irenicum  Numse  Pom- 
pilii  cum  Hippocrate,  quo  veterutn  medicorum  et  philo- 
sQphorum  hypotheses,  &c.  a  praeconceptis  opinionibns 
viodicantur,"  Francfort,  1689,  8vo,  a  work  of  a  satirical 
cast,  and  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  former.  4.  ^'  Praxis 
vulnerum  lethalium,^'  Francfort,  1690,  8vo.  As  a  bo- 
tanist, be  publi^ed  a  description  of  the  garden  at  Leipsic^ 
and  ^^  Char^ter  naturalis  piantarum,"  1676,  a  work  which 
entitle  him  to  rank  among  those  who  have  most  ably  con- 
tiibuted'to  the  advancenijent  of  the  science  of  botany  as 
we  BOW' have  it.,<.  Nebel  published  an  improved  edition  of 
ttptf  work  in  1700^  .  Amman,  ^hom,  we  may  add^  HaUepr  • 
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characterises  as  a  man  of  a  caustic  tiir%  and  somewhat 
conceited^  died  in  1691,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.^ 

AMMANATI  (Bartholomew),  a  celebrated  architect 
and  sculptor,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1511^  and  was  at  first 
the  scholar  of  Baccio  BandinelU,  and  then  of  Sansovino 
at  Venice ;  but  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  studied' 
with  much  enthusiasm  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Apgelo  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Laurence.  His  first  works  are  at  Pisa ; 
for  Florence  be  executed  a.  Leda^  and  about  the  same  time^ 
for  Naples,  the  three  figures,  large  as.life,  on  the  tomb  of 
the  poet  Sannazarius.  Meeting,  with  some  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, here,  he  returned  to  Venice,  and  made  the 
colossal  Neptune,  which  .is  in  St.  Mark's,  place.  At  Padua^ 
he  made,  another  colossal  statue,  of  Hercules,  which  is  still 
in  the  Montava  palace,  and  has  been  engraved.  He  then 
XK^ent  to  Rome  to  study  the  antique,  and  pope  Julius  III. 
employed  him  in  works  of  sculpture  in  the  capitol.  Some 
time  after,,  in  cot^unction  with  Vasari,  he  erected  the  tomb* 
of  cardinal  de  Monti,  which  added  very  considerably  to  his 
fame.  Besides*  these,  he  executed  a  great  number  of 
works  for  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  places.  The  porti- 
coes of  the  court  of  the  palace  Pitti  are  by  him,  as  well  as  . 
the  bridge,  of  tJie  Trinity,  one  of  the  finest  structures  that 
have  been  rused  since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  fa^de  of 
the  Roman  college,  and  the  palace  Rupsoli  on  the  Corso. 
"'nris.architectoomposed  a  large  work, , entitled  "  LaCita,'* 
comprising  designs  for  all  the  public  edifices  necessary  to  a 
great  city.  This  book,  after  having  passed  successively 
through  several  hands,  was  presented  some  time  in 'the 
eigbteenth  oentury  to  prince  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  and 
it.is  tt^w  among  the  t^oUection  of  designs  in  the  gallery  of 
Florence,  after*  having  been  long  inquired  after,  and  sup- 
posed to  he  lost  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  devoted 
the  grea^rpart  of  his  wealth  to  pious  purposes,  and  died 
huBideif  in.  15 92.  Hb  wife,  Laura  j^ttiferriy  an  Italian 
lady,  of  distinguished  genius  and  learniug,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Antony  B^tferri,  and  was  bom  at  Urbino  itt 
1 5  i  3.  ^  She  spepther  whole  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and)poiite  literature,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  I0a«-  ' 
liaa  poets  .of  the  sixteenth  )century.  The  principal  merit 
of  her  poems,  "  L'Opere  Tcwcane,*'  1560,  consists  in  a 
XMiile.elevaiaon,  their  being  filled  with  excellent  morab^ 
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9ifkd  tiiaiv  braalhing  a  spirit  of  piety.  The  academy  of  In- 
trojiativ  at^  Sienna,  chose  her  one  of  their  membeirB.  She 
died  in  Novei&bw  1589,  at  seventy-six  years  of  age.^ 

AMMIANUS  (Marcellinus),  a  Roman  historian  of  die 
fourth  century,  was  a  Greek^by  birth,  as  we  may  collect 
from  several  passages  in  his  histx>ry ;   and  from  a  letter 
which  the  sophist  Libanius  wrote  to  him,  and  which  is  still 
extant,  be  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Antiocb.     In  his 
youth  be  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  "  protectores  domeiitci\*^  a  species  of  guards 
consisting  of  young  men  of  family.     From  the  year  350  to 
359^  he  served  in  the  East,  and  in  Gaul,  under  Urficinus, 
master  of  the  horae  to  Constantius.     In  the  year  363,  he 
vas  with  Julian  in  his  Persian  expedition,  after  which  he 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  East^  and  to  have  lived  ge* 
nerally  at  Antioch.     In  the  year  374,  however,  he  left  An- 
tiocb^ and  went  to  Bbme,  where  he  wrote  his  history  of  the 
AoflMLU  affairs  from  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens  in  the 
year  37 &.     This  consisted  of  thirty-one  books,  but  the  last 
eighteen  only  remain,  which  begin  at  the  seventeenth  year 
of  CoDStantras,  A.  D.  353.     His  style  is  rough,  which  is 
not  perhaps^  extraordinary  in  a  soldier  and  a  Greek  writ* 
ing  ia  Latin,  but  there  are  many  splendid  passages,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  be  faithfid  and  impartial  From  the  candid  manner 
in  whioh  he  speaks  of  Christianity,  some  have  thought  him 
a  Christian,  but  tbeijfi  being  no  other  foundation  for  such  a 
8U]^position,  the  question  has  been  generally  decided  in  the 
negative,  espdcisdly  in  the  preface  to  Valesius^s  edition  of 
his  works,  and  in  his  life  in  the  General  Dictionary  by 
Bayle.     Lardner  ia  of  opinion,   that  as  he  wrote  under 
Christian  enpeiors,  he  might  not  jinige  it  proper  to  pro- 
fess his  religion  unseasonably,  and  might  think  fit  to  be 
somewhat  cautious .  in  his  reflections  upon  Christianity. 
Mosheim  thinks  tkat  Aunmanus,  and  some  other  learned 
men  of  his  time,  were  a  sort  of  neuters,  neither  forsaking 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  nor'  rejecting  that  of  the 
Christiaus;  but  in  tins  Dr.  Lardner  cannot  coincide.     It  is 
evident  that  be  defended  idols  and  the  worshippers  of  them, 
tha(  he.  makes.  Julian  the  apostate  his  hero,  and  appears  to 
b^ .  uDfioieiidly  to  Constantins.     It  is  generally  allowed, 
h^ii^fver,  thitJie  deserves  the  character  wfaicfa  he  gives  of 
himself  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  that  of  a  faithfiil 
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historian,  Lardner  has  quoted  some  important  passage! 
from  him,  in  his  '^  Testimonies  of  Ancient  Heathens.** 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year 
990. 

There  are  many  editions  of  Ammianus :  the  first,  Rome, 
1474,  a  rare  book,  was  edited  by  Sabinus,  with  scrupulomi 
fidelity  to  the  manuscript;  Castellus  published  one  in 
1517,  at  Bologna,  and  Frobenius  another  at  Basil,  1518, 
all  in  foHo,  but  comprising  only  thirteen  books.  The  other 
five  were  added  to  Accursius' edition,  1533,  in  which  he 
boasts  of  having  corrected  five  hundred  errors.  The  best, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1693,  fol.  and  4to. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  bibliographers  re- 
specting^ the  early  editions,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
reconcile,  some  making  the  princeps  cditio  to  consist  only 
of  eleven  books.  * 

AMMIRATO,  or  Ammirati  (Sapio),  an  eminent  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Lucca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  die  27th 
of  September  1531.  He  studied  first  at  Poggiardo,  after* 
wards  at  Brundusium ;  and,  in  1547,  he  went  to  Naples, 
in  order  to  go  through  a  course  of  civil  law.  When  he  was 
at  Barri  with  his  father,  he  was  deputed  by  that  city  to 
manage  some  affairs  at  Naples,  wliich  he  executed  witfi 
great  success.  Some  time  after,  he  determined  to  enter 
into  the  church,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Lucca,  who  conceived  so  lygh  an  esteem  for 
him,  as  to  give  him  a  canonry  in  his  church ;  but  not  meet- 
ioff  afterwards  with  the  preferment  he  expected,  he  formed 
a  design  of  going  to  Venice,  and  entering  into  the  service 
qf  some  ambassador^  in  order  to  visit  the  several  courts  of 
Europe.  Alexander  Contarini,  however,  dissuaded  him 
from  this  resolution  of  travelling,  and  engaged  him  to  con- 
tinue with  him  at  Venice ;  where  h^  had  an  opportunity  of 
contracting  a  friendship  with  many  learned  men.  Bat  he 
was  prevented  by  a  very  singular  circumstance.  The  wife 
of  Contarini,  who  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  Ammirato*8 
conversation,  having  sent  him  a  present  as  a  token  of  her 
friendship,  some  ill-natured  persons  represented  this  civi* 
lity  in  a  light  sufficient  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  jea- 
lous husband^  andAmmirato.  was  obliged  immediately  to 
fly,  in  order  to  save  his  life.     He  letumed  ^  Lucca,  and 
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his  &ther  being  then  at  Barri,  he  went  thttber  to  him,  but 
met  with  a  very  cool  reception,  as  he  was  dissatisfied  to 
find  him  in  no  probable  way  of  making  a  fortune,  from 
having  neglected  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  with  this  he 
reproached  him  very  frequently. 

Marcellus  Marcini  being  chosen  pope  in  1555,  under 
the  name  of  Marcellus  11.  Amknirato,  who  knew  that  Ni* 
cplao  Majorano,  bishop  of  Molfetta,  a  city  near  Barri,  had 
been  formerly  a  friend  of  the  pope's,  persuaded  him  to  go 
to  Rome,  and  congratulate  him  upon  his  election,  with  a 
view,  by  attendmg  the  bishop  in  his  journey,  to  procure 
some  place  under  the  nephews  of  that  pope;  but,  as  they 
were  preparing  for  this  journey,  the  death  of  Marcellus 
put  a  stop  to  their  intended  scheme,  and  destroyed  their 
hopes ;  upon  which  Ammirato  retired  to  a  country-seat  of 
h^  father's,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies. 
At  last  he  was  determined  to  return  to  Naples,  in  order  to 
engage  again  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to  take  his  de* 
grees  in  it;  bis  relish  for  this  profession  was  not  in  the 
l^ast  increased,  but  he  thought  the  title  he  might  procure 
would  be  of  advantage  to  him.  He  had  not,  however, 
been  six  months  at  Naples,  before  he  grew  weary  of  it, 
and  entered  successively  into  the  service  of  several  noble- 
men as  secretary.  Upon  his  return  to  Lucca,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  this  city  to  go  ai^d  presient  a  petition  to  pope 
Pius  IV.  in  their  flavour,  which  office  he  discharged  with 
success.  Upon  his  return  to  Lucca,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  city  of  Naples  to  settle  there,  and  write  the  history  of 
that  kingdom ;  but  the  cold  reqeptiou  he  met  with  from  the 
governors  who  had  sent  for  him,  disgusted  him  so  much^ 
that  he  left  the  city  with  a  resolution  to  return  no  mor^ 
and  although  they  repented  afterwards  of  tlieir  neglect  of 
him,  and  used  ail  possible  means  to  bring  him  back,  he 
continued  inflexible.  He  then  went  tp  Rome,  where  he 
procured  a  great  many  friends ;  and,  having  travelled  over 
part  of  Italy,  visited  Florence,  where  he  resolved  to  settle, 
being  engaged  \>y  the  kind  reception  which  the  Grand 
Duke  gave  to  men  of  letters.  He  was  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  Florence,  and  received  many  instances  of  that 
princess  bounty,  which  he  increased  after  tbb  publication, 
by  presenting  bim  with  a  cauonry  in  the  cathedral  of  ^io« 
rence.  This  easy  situation  now  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  applying  himself  more  vigorously  to  his  studies,  and 
writing  the  greatest  part  of  his  works.     He  died  at  Flp- 
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rence  the  30th  of  Jamrary,  1601,  in  the  69th  year  of  hfep 
age.  His  works  are  as  follow:  1.  **  Arguments/*  in  Ita- 
lian verse,  of  the  cantos  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrloso, 
which  were  first  published  in  the  edition  of  that  poett  at 
Venice,  in  1S48,  in  4to.  2.  **  II  Decalione  diaiogo  del 
poeta,"  Naples,  1560,  8vo.  3.  "  Istorie  Fiorerttine  dopo 
la  fondatione  di  Fierenze  insino  dl'  anno  1574',*'  printed 
at  Florence,  1 600,  in  2  vob;  folio.  4.  "  Diseorsi  sopra 
Comelio  Tacito,**  Florence,  1598,  4to.  5.  «  Delle  fe- 
miglie  nobili  Napolitanc,'*  part  I.  at  Florence,  1580, 
in  folio;  part  II.  at  Florence,  1651,  folio.  6.  "  Dia- 
corai  delle  fiimiglie  Paladina  et  TAntofflietta,"  Florence, 
1605,  in  4to.  7.  "  Albero  et  storia  della  famiglia  de  conle 
Guidi,  coll*  agiunte  de  Scipione  Ammirato  Giovane,'*  Flo- 
rence, 1640  and  1650.  8.  *^  Delle  fatoiglie  Florentine,** 
Florence,  1615,  folio.  9.  **  Vcscovi  de  Fiesolidi  Voltenii, 
e*  d*  Arezzo,  con  Paggiunt^  dl  Scipione  Ammirato  il  Giow 
vane,"  Florence,  1637,  4to.  10.  "  Optiscoli  TOrii,**  Flo- 
rence, 1583,  in  8vo.  11.  "  Rime  varie,*'  printed  in  a 
collection  of  poems  by  different  anttiors.  Venice,  1553,  in 
8vo.  12.  «  Poesi  Spiritualt,'*  Venice,  1634,  in  4to. 
13.  *^  Annotazioni  sopra  la  seconde  parte  de  Sonettr  di 
Bernardino  Rota  fatti  in  morte  di  Porzia  Capece  sua  ntog- 
lia,**  Naples,  1 560,  in  4to.  He  left  a  manuscript  life  of 
himsdf,  which  is  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary.  He  made  his  secretary,  Del 
Bianco,  his  heir,  on  condition  of  taking  his  name,  who 
accordingly  called  himself  Scipio  Ammirato  the  younger. 
He  was  editor  of  sortie  of  his  benefactor's  works,  particu* 
larly  of  his  history  of  Florence,  a  performance  of  grekt 
accuracy  and  credit.  * 

AMMONIUS,  son  of  Hermias  the  peripatetic  phiio9o^ 
pher,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  certtury,  and 
was  the  disciple  of  Proclus.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  mathematical  learning,  and  wrote  a  "  Conun^ntary  on 
Aristotle  De  Interpretatione,**  which  was  printed  by  Aldus 
at  Venice,  1 503 ;  and  a  "  Commentary  In  Isagogeit  Por- 
phyrii,**  first  printed  in  1 50a,  and  often  reprinted.  He 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Ammonlus  the  gram* 
marian,  but  the  latter  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  ami 
wrote  a  valuable  work  on  Greek'  Synonymes,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Stephens*s  Thesaurus  and'  Scapula's  Lexicon.  * 
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AMMONIUS  (Andrew),  a  native  of  Lucca,  bom  ia 
1477,  was  educated  iu  all  the  polite  literature  of  Italy,  and 
became  apostolic  notary,  and  collector  for  the  pope  in 
Jikiglan(i.  Here  be  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  the 
society  and  intimacy  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that 
lime,  as  Colet,  Grocyn,  Erasmus,  &c.  and  studied  with 
tbem  at  Oxford.  He  was  also  Latin  secretary,  and  in 
much  favour  with  Adrian  de  Castello,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  is  said  to  have  made  such  interest  as  procured 
him  the  secretaryship  to  Henry  VHI.  He  was  also  made 
prebendary  of  Compton-Dunden  in  the  church  of  Wells, 
and,  as  some  r€|>ort,  rector  of  Dycbiat  in  the  same  diocese. 
By  the  recommendation  of  the  king  he  was  also  made  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  all  probability,  would  have 
sopii  attained  higher  preferment,  had  he  not  been  cut  off 
by  the  sweating  sickness,  in  the  prime  of  life,  1517.  Eras- 
mus, with  whom  he  corresponded,  lamented  his  death  in 
most  aifectionate  tenn^.  He  is  mentione(^  as  a  writer  of 
poetry,  but  his^poems  do  not  exist  either  in  print  or  manu- 
script, except  one  short  piece  in  the  "  Bucolicorum  auc- 
tores,"  Basil,  1546,  8vo.  There  are  some  of  his  letters  in 
Erasmus's  works.  According  to  Wood  he  was  buried  in 
St,  Stephen's  cbapei,  Westminster. ' 

AMMONIUS,  surnamed  Saccas,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Alexandria, 
a^d  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
His  history  and  bis  opinions  have  been  the  subject'of  much 
dilute  among  modern  writers,  to  some  of  whom  we  shall 
vefer  at  the  close  of  this  article,  after  stating  what  appears 
tp  be  the  probable  account.  In  the  third  century,  Alex- 
Mdm  was  the  most  renowned  seminary  of  learning.  A 
set  Qf  philosophers  appeared  there  who  called  themselves 
C<?IkECT1CS,  because,  without  tying  themselves  down  to 
%fiy  <me  set  of  rules,  they  chose  what  they  thought  most 
agveeilble  lo  truth  .from  different  masters  and  sects.  Their 
pietensioiis  wete  specious,  and  they  preserved  the  appear- 
ance of  candour,  moderation,  and  dispassionate  inquiry, 
ifk  words  and  declarations,  as  their  successors,  \h€  modem 
fiiM*-thinkers,  have  since  done.  Ammonius  Saccas  seems 
t9  hBfve  reduced  the  opinions  of  these  Eclectics  to  a  sys^ 
Plato  was  bis  principal  guide ;  but  he  invented  many 
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tbings  of  wjjich  Plato  never  dreamed.  What  his  religious 
profession  was,  is  disputed  among  the  learned.  Undoubt- 
edly he  was  educated  a  Christian  ;  and  although  Por- 
phyry, in  his  enmity  against  Christianity,  obseiies  that  he 
forsook  the  Gospel,  and  returned  to  Gentilism,  yet  the  tes- 
timony of  Eusebius,  who  must  have  known  the  fact,  proves 
that  he  continued  a  Christian  all  his  days.  His  tracts  on 
the  agreement  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  his  harmony  cff  the 
four  gospels,  demonstrate  that  he  desired  to  be-  considered 
as  a  Christian.  His  opinion,  however,  was,  that  all  reli- 
gions, vulgar  and  philosophical,  Grecian  and  barbarous, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  He 
QiLdertook,  by  allegorizing  and  subtilizing  various  fables 
and  systems,  to  make  up  a  coalition  of  all  sects  and  reli- 
gions; and  from  his  labours,  continued  by  his  disciples^ 
some  of  whose  works  still  remain,  his  followers  were  taught 
to  look  on  Jew,  philosopher,  vulgar  Pagan,  and  Christian, 
as  all  of  the  same  creed.  Longinus  and  Plotinus  appear 
to  have  been  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  the  year  243.  His  history  and  prin- 
ciples are  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility, 
and  by  Mosheim  in  his  history,  the  translator  of  which  dif- 
fers from  Dr.  Lardner  in  totOy  and  has  been  in  this  respect 
followed  by  Milner  in  his  Church  History  recently  pub- 
lished. * 

AMNER  (Richard),  a  dissenting  divine,  was  born  at 
Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  in  1736,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  preacher  at  Haippstead,  near  London,  and  after- 
wards at  Coseley,  in  Staffordshire,  from  which  he  redred 
in  his  latter  days  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  June  8^ 
1803.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  in  biblical  criticism, 
as  appears  by  his  various  publications  on  theological  sub*^ 
jects.  He  wrote,  1.  **  An  account  of  the  occasion  and 
design  of  the  positive  Institutions  of  Christianity,  extracted 
from  the  Scriptures  only,"  1774,  8vo.  2.  "  An  essay  to- 
wards an  interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  with 
occasional  remarks  upon,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
mentaries on  them,"  1776,  Svo.  3.  ^^  Considerations  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  Resurrection,  as  re- 
vealed, or  supposed  to  be  so,  in  the  Scriptures  ;  on  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scripture  itself;  on  some 
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peculiarities  io  St.  Paul's  Epistles  ;  on  tbe  prophecies  o€ 
Daniel  and  St.  John,  &c.  To  which  are  added,  some  stric- 
tures on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah/'  1798,  8vo.  In  this 
work,  which  is  as  devoid  of  elegance  of  style,  as  of  strength 
of  argument,  and  which  shows  how  far  a  man  may  go,  to 
whom  all  established  belief  is  obnoxious,  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  writers  is  questioned,  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  the  Apocalypse  is  endeavoured  to  be  invalidated ; 
and  the  evangelical  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  translerred 
from  the  Messiah  to  the  political  history  of  our  own  times* 
The  most  singular  circumstance  of  tbe  personal  history  of 
Mr.  Amner,  was  his  incurring  the  displeasure  of  George 
Steevens,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Shakspeare. 
This  he  probably  did  very  innocently,  for  Mr.  Steevens 
was  one  of  those  men  who  wanted  no  motives  for  revenge 
or  malignity  but  what  he  found  in  his  own  breast.  He  had, 
however,  contracted  a  dislike  to  Mr.  Amner,  who  was  his 
neighbour  at  Hampstead,  and  marked  him  out  as  the  vic- 
tim of  a  species  of  malignity  which,  we  believe,  has  no 
parallel.  This  was  his  writing  several  notes  to  the  inde-r 
cent  passages  in  Shakspeare,  in  a  gross  and  immoral  style, 
.  and  placing  Mr*  Amner's  name  to  them.  These  appeared 
first  in  the  edition  of  1793,  and  are  still  contmued. ' 

AMONTONS  (William),  an  ingenious  French  me- 
chanic, was  bom  in  Normandy  the  last  day  of  August^ 
1663.  His  father  having  removed  to  Paris,  William  re- 
ceived the  first  part  of  his  education  in  this  city.  He  was 
in  the  third  form  of  the  Latin  school,  when,  after  a  con- 
siderable illness,  he  contracted  such  a  deafness  as  obliged 
him  to  renounce  almost  all  conversation  with  mankind.  In 
this  situation  he  began  to  think  of  employing  himself  in 
the  invention  of  machines:  he  applied  therefore  to  the 
study  of  geometry ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  would  not  try  any 
remedy  to  cure  his  deafness,  either  because  he  thought  it 
incurable,  or  because  it  increased  his  attention.  ,  He  stu- 
died also  the  arts  of  drawing,  of  surveying  lands,  and  of 
building,  and  in  a  short  time  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  those  more  sublime  laws  which  regulate  the 
universe.  He  studied  with  great  care  the  nature  of  baro- 
meters and  thermometers;  and,  in  1687,  he  presented  a 
new  hygroscope  to  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  which 
was  very  much  approved.     He  communicated  to  Hubin, 
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A  faaaotas  enameller,  some  diougbts  he  had  conceiTed,  cdo- 
.oerning  new  barometers  and  tbennooielers ;  'bat  Habki 
jiad  anticipated  him  in  same  of  his  thoughts,  and  did  not 
^uch  regard  the  rest,  till  be  made  a  voyage  into  £ngland, 
Mrhere  the  same  thoughts  were  mentioned  to  him  by  sone 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  Amontons  found  out  a  lae- 
thod  to  communicate  intelligence  to  a  great  distance,  in  4t 
very  little  time,  wbich  Fontenelle  thus  describes:  L<rt 
there  be  people  placed  in  several  stations,  at  such  a  dia« 
tance  from  one  another,  that  by  the  help  of  a  telescope  a 
man  in  one  station  may  see  a  sig^ial  made  in  the  next  be- 
fore him;  he  must  immediately  make  the  same  signal, 
that  it  may  be  seen  by  persons  in  the  station  next  after 
Jiim,  who  is  to  communicate  it  to  those  in  the  following 
station ;  and  so  on.  These  signals  may  be  as  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  as  a  cypher,  understood  only  by  tk^  two  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  distant  places,  and  not  by  those  who 
make  the  signals.  Th^  person  in  the  second  station  making 
the  signal  to  the  person  in  the  third  the  very  moment  he 
sees  it  in  the  firs^  the  news  may  be  carried  to  the  greatait 
distance  in  as  liule  time  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  signab 
in  the  first  station.  The  distance  of  the  several  stations, 
which  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  is  measured  by  the  reach 
of  a  telescope.  Amontons  tried  this  method  in  a  small 
tract  of  land,  before  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank  at 
the  court  of  France.  This  apparently  is  the  origin  of  the 
telegraph  now  so  generally  used  ;  but  there  exists  a  book, 
entitled  "De  Secretis,"  written  by  one  Weckerus  in  1582, 
where  he  gives,  from  the  authority  of  Cardanus,  who  flou- 
rished about  1530,  the  followiog  method  by  wbich  the  be- 
sieged party  in  a  city  may  communicate  tbeir  circumstaaoea 
to  the  surrouttding  country  :  Suppose  five  torches  to  be 
lighted,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  line  ;  the  first  torch  upon 
the  left  baud  of  the  looker-on  to  represent  A,  the  second 
£,  and  so  on  for  the  five  vowels.  The  consonants  are{>er- 
formed  thus  ;  incUning  the  first  torch  to  the  left  represents 
B,  to  the  right  C,  elevating  it  above  the  line  D,  and  de- 
pressing it  below  F.  By  tiie  second  torch  brandbbed'  in 
the  same  manner,  thie  four  succeeding  consonants  may  be 
represented,  &c.  which  will  comprehend  in  all  twenty  let- 
ters. Cardanus  says,  that  the  historian  Polybius,  who 
flourished  above  a  century  before  Christ,  in  one  of  bis 
fragments  gives  au  obscure  and  mutilated  description  of  a 
method  to  efiect  the  above  purpose. .  iProbably,  adds  the 
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fentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  conununica- 
tknty  a  copy  of  this  De  Secretis,  or  the  obscure  description 
of  Polybius,  migh^  uaackaowledged,  have  infused  Amon- 
toDQ  with  the  idea  of  the  modern  telegraph ;  and,  after  the 
priiBary  hint  was  given,  the  application  qf  the  telescope 
might  easily  occur.  What,  however,  is  most  remarkable, 
is,  that  in  neiiJier  case  was  the  invention^  followed  up,  but 
lay  dormant  uoti^  the  commiencf^mant  of  the  revolutionary 
war  of  Frajice  in  1 793. 

In  1695,  Amootoos  published  ^^  Remarques  et  expe* 
riences  physiques  sur  la  construction  d^une  nouvelle  clep* 
sydre,  sur  les  baromeues,  thermometres,  et  bygrometres  ;'* 
and  this  is  the  only  book  he  wrbt^,  besides  the  pieces  which 
be  contribttted  to  the  Journal  des  Sgavans.  Though  the 
hour-glasses  made  with  water,  so  much  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  be  entirely  laid  aside,  because  the  clocks  and 
watches  are  much  more  useful,  yet  Amontons  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  making  his  new  hour-glass,  in  hopes  that  it 
might  serve  at  sea,  being  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
most  violent  motion  could  not  alter  its  regularity,  whereaa 
a  great  agitation  infallibly  disorders  a  clock  or  watch. 
When  the  royal  academy  was  new  regulated  in  1699, 
Auiontons  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  and  read  there  his 
new  theory  of  Friction,  in  which  he  happily  cleared  up  a 
very  important  part  of  mechanics.  He  had  a  particular 
genius  for  making  experiments :  his  notions  were  precise 
and  just:  he  knew  how  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
his  new  inventions,  amf  had  a  wonderful  skill  in  executing 
them.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and,  as  he  led  a  regu-** 
}ar  life,  was  not  sid>ject  to  the  least  infirmity,  but  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  ^is  bow^,  which 
occasioned  his  death,  11th  of  October,  1705,  aged  43. 

I'he  eloj^  of  Amontons  may  be  aeen  in  the  vi^ume  at 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1 705, 
Hist.  p.  150.  And  bis  pieces  contained  in  the  different 
SHrfnines  of  that  work,  which  are  numerous,  and  upon 
various  subjects,  as  the  air,  action  of  fire,  barometers, 
thermometers,  hygrometers,  friction,,  machines,  heat,  cold, 
rarefactions,  pumps,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  the  volumes  for 
the  years  1696,   1699,   1702,   1703,   1704,  and  1705.* 

AMORT  (EusEBius),  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  dbtinguished  himself  in  Bavaria  by  the  nam*' 

>  Geo,  Dict.«*Moreri^«^Foiit(e«BUe  Hist,  ds  TA^fui  dtt  Soienoei^  )705.«*i 
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ber  and  value  of  his  writings,  although  many  of  them  are 
on  subjects  that  will  not  now  be  thought  interesting.  He 
was  esteemed  a  wise  and  modest  man,  but  rather  singular 
in  some  points.  He  publishedi  among  other  works,  ^  Phi- 
iosophia  Pollingana,'*  Augsburg,  1730,  fol.  at  the  end  of 
which  is  an  extraordinary  attempt  to  deny  the  earth^s  mo- 
tion ;  **  A  theological  history  of  Indulgences,"  fol. ;  a 
supplement  to  "  Pontas's  Dictionary  of  cases  of  Con- 
science ;**  "  Rules  from  holy  scripture,  councils,  and  the 
fathers,  respecting  revelations,^  apparitions,  and  visions,** 
2  vols.  17  44,  4to  ;  ^*  A  dissertation  on  the  author  of  The 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  usually  attributed  to  Thomas  a 
Kempii^."  All  these  works,  of  which,  except  the  first,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  exact  titles,  were  written 
in  Latin.  Amort  died  Nov.  25,  1775,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  * 

AMORY  (Thomas),  a  dissenting  minister  of  consider- . 
able  note,  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Taunton  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  was  born  Jan.  28,  1701 ;  and  at  that  place 
acquired  his  classical  learning,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick.  From  Taunton  he  was  removed  to  Exeter,  that  he 
might  be  instructed  in  the  French  language  by  Mr.  Ma- 
jendie,  a  refugee  minister  in  that  city.  After  this,  he  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Chadwick,  where  be  had  for  bis  schoolfellow 
Mr.  Micaiah  Towgood ;  and  at  Lady-day  1717,  they  were 
1>oth  put  under  the  academical  instruction  of  Mr.  Stephen 
James  and  Mr.  Henry  Grove,  the  joint  tutors  at  Taunton 
for  bringing  up  young  persons  to  the  dissenting  ministry. 
Under  these  preceptors,  Mr.  Amory  went  through  the  usual 
preparatory  learning ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1722  was  ap- 
proved of  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  *.  Being  desirous 
of  improvement,  he  removed,  in  the  November  following, 
to  London,  and  attended  a  course  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy, under  Mr.  John  Eames.     Upon  his  return  to  Taun- 

*  Wh^  youDg  men,  naoti$  the  dit-  and   proper.     If  their  qualificatioiis 

lenten,  have  pasted  Utrovgh,  or  nearly  and  moral  characters  be  approved  of> 

finished  their  academical  course,  they  they  receire  a  testimonial  signifying 

imderge  an  examioalion  either  of  the  that  approbation,  accompanied  with  a 

tmstees  and  tutors  of  the  seminaries  in  recommendation  of  them  to  those  sq- 

which  they  have  been  educated,  or  of  cieties    among   whom  they  may   be 

tome  other  ministers  fixed  upon  for  ■  called  to  ofllaiate.     This  method  of 

that  purpose.    Upon  these  occasions,  proceeding  may  be  considered  as  an- 

they  usually  deliver  a  sermon,  main-  swering,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tl^e 

tain  a  thesis,'  and  submit  to  such  exer-  conferring  of  deacon's  orders  m  the 

ciiea  beskUi  as  are  thought  needful  church  of  England. 

>  Diet  Hitt-*Biog.  Unirenelle. 
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Ion,   he  preached  alternately  at  several  placet  in  the 
neighbourhood;  till,  upon  Mr.  James's  d^th  in  1724  or 
1725,  Mr.  Amory  was  fixed  as  a  stated  assistant  preacher 
to  Mr.  Datch  of  Hull  Bishops ;  besides  which,  he  had  one 
monthly  turn  at  Lambrook  near  South  Petherton,  and  ano-  * 
ther  at  West  Hatch,  four  miles  firom  Taunton.  At  the  same 
,  time,  he  was  requested  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Grove,  to  take  a 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
James,  with  which  request  he  complied.     The  business 
assigned  him  he  discharged  with  great  ability  and  dili- 
gence ;  being  well  qualified  for  it  by  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  bis  correct 
taste  in  the  classics,  and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  latest  improvements  in   sound  philosophy.     In 
1730,  he  was  ordained  at  Paul's  meeting  in  Taunton,  and 
from  this  time  was  united,  in  the  congregation  at  Taunton, 
with  Mr.  Batsen ;  but  that  gentleman  keeping  the  whole 
salary  to  himself,  several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
society  were  so"  displeased  with  him,  that,  early  in   the 
spring  of  1732,  they  agreed  to  build  another   meeting- 
house, and  to  choose  Mr.  Amory  for  their  pastor.     In  the 
beginning  of  1738,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Grove,  he  became 
chief  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  and  conducted  the 
business  of  it  with  the  same  abilities,  and  upon  the  same 
principles.     He  had  the  advantage  of  the  lectures  and  ex- 
perience of  his  excellent  uncle,  added  to  his  own  :  and 
many  pupils  were  formed  under  him,  of  great  worth  and 
distinguished  improvements  in  literature.     In    1741,   he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Southwark;    an  excellent  lady,    who  survived  him,  and 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the^  greatest  affection  and  harmony. 
By  this  lady  he  had  several  children,  four  of  whom  sur- 
vived him.     During  his  residence  in  Taunton  he  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem,  not  only  by  his  own  society,  but 
by  all  the  neighbouring  congregations  and  ministers ;  and 
^even  those  who  diBfered  the  most  from  him  in  religious 
opinions,  could  not  avoid  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
integrity  and  excellence  of  bis  character.     He  was  much 
respected,  likewise,  by  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  and  was  particularly  honoured,  when 
very  young,  with  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Rowe,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  by  letters.     One  instance  of 
the  respect  entertained  for  him,  and  of  his  own  lib.^.ral  and 
honourable  conduct,  cannot  be  omitted.     When  some  of 
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the  principal  persons  of  the  Baptist  society  in  Taunton^ 
owing  to  the  disgust  they  had  received  at  their  then  pastor, 
would  have  deserted  him,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Amory 
their  intention  of  becoming  his  stated  hearers,  he  gene- 
rbusly  dissuaded  them  from  the  execution  of  their  design, 
as  a  step  which  would  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  reputa* 
tion,  members,  and  interest  of  the  congregation  they  in- 
tended to  leave.    Mr.  Amory  was  so  happy  with  his  people 
at  Taunton,  and  so  generaUy  respected  and  beloved  both 
in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  that,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  deemed  strange  that  he  should  be  induced  to  quit  his 
situation.     Ttiis,  however,   he  did,  in   October    1759,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  London,  to  be  afternoon  preacher 
to  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry,  belonging  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Chandler.     But  the  grand  motive,   besides  the  hope  of 
more  extensive  usefulness,  seems  to  have  been,  that  h6 
might  advantageously  dispose  of  his  children,   in  which 
respect  he  succeeded.     It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  did  not,  in  the  metropolis,  meet  with  all  that  po- 
pularity, as  a  preacher,  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his 
real  merit.     His  delivery  was  clear  and  distinct,  and  his 
discourses  excellent ;  but  his  voice  was  not  powerful  «nough 
to  rouse  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  are  struck  with  noise 
and  parade:  and  his  sermons,  though  practical,  serious, 
and  affecting  to  the  attentive  hearer,  were  rather  too  phi- 
losophical for  the  common  run  of  congregations.     But  Mr. 
Amory  enjoyed  a  general. respect;  and  he  received  every 
mark  of  distinction  which  is  usually  paid,  in  London,  to 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  denomina^ 
tion.     In  1767,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  trustees  to  the 
charities  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams.     In  1768,  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
ID  the  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  six  Tuesday 
lecturers  at  Salterns  Hall.  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned, 
that  previous  to  these  last  events,  be  was  chosen,  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1766,  a  pastor  of  the  society  at 
the  Old  Jewry ;  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his 
decease.     In  1770,  he  became  morning-preacher  at  New- 
ington  Green,  and  colleague  with  the  rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Price.     When  the  dissenting  ministers,  in  1772,  formed  li 
design  of  endeavouring  to  procure  an  enlargement  of  the 
toleration  act.  Dr.  Amory  was  one  of  the  committee  ap-t 

{pointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  none  could  be  more  zealous 
or  the  prosecution  of  the  scheme,     ' 
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jyt.  Araory  hvtA  the  felicity  of  being  able  to  continue^is 
public  services  nearly  to  the  last/  June  I6th,  1774,  he  was 
eeized  with  a  sudden  disorder  which  left  him  nearly  in  a 
state  x>f  insensibility  till  his  death,  which  happiened  on  the 
5J4th  of  that  moath,  and  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields,  on  the  5th  of  July ;  and  his 
liineral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  Bumber  of  ministers 
and  gentlemen.  The  discourse,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  was  preached  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Roger  Flexman  of  Rother- 
hithe,  who  had  been  connected  with  him  in  an  intimate 
friendship  for  more  than  40  years ;  which  friendship,  Dr. 
Flexman  assures  us,  had  never  once  been  interrupted  bj 
distaste,  or  darkened  with  a  frown. 

Dr.  Amory's  character  was  excellent  in  ^ery  view.  It 
seems,  says  Dr.  Kippis,  to  have  been  formed  upon  that  of 
his  uncle,  Mr.  Grove;  with  whom  he  had  been  closely 
connected  from  his  infancy,  and  his  connection  with  whom 
be  considered  ad  the  principal  felicity  of  hi0  life.  His  pietjr 
was  equally  rational  and  f^ivent.  It  w^  foofnded  on  the 
most  enhirged  sentiments  concerning  th^dlivine  providence 
and  government';  and  was,  therefore,  displ^ed  ill  a  s{)irit 
of  cheerful  d^otion,  love,  and  confidence.'  None  could 
excel  him  as  a  husband,  a  fether,  a  master,  and  a  ftiend. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  general  benevolenee  and  bii^ 
manity ;  and  lis  a  companion  he  was  remarkably  pleasing 
«nd  engaging.  He  abounded  with  a  number  of  short 
stpries,  drawn  frbm  an  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and 
men,  which,  while  they  were  entertaining,  were  calculated 
and  designed  to  convey  instruction. 

In  his  public  character,  as  a  teachejf  of  religion.  Dr. 
Amory  was  greatly  respectable.  The  devotional  .part  of 
worship  was  conducted  by  him  with  admirable  propriety, 
seriousness,  and  fervour.  His  sermons  were  close,  accu- 
rate, solid,  and  affectionate.  He  never  devoted  the  pulpit 
to  trifling  subjects.  If  any  thing  disputable  was  ever  in- 
troduced by  him,  it  was  to  expose  the  doctrines  of  rigid 
Calvinism ;  as  his  sentiments,  with  regard  to  both  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  nearly  agreed  with  those  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  of  the  divines  who  were  his  coadjutors. 
As  to  his  learning,  it  was  solid,  judicious,  and  extensive. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  theology,  and 
much  conversant  with  ethics,  natural  and  experimental 
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pbilosopky^  tod  the  best  aocieDts,  especiaHy  their  motal 
writings.  Nor  wub  he  above  amusing  himself  with  history^ 
books  of  travels,  poetry,  and  other  entertaining  species  of 
composition.  But  his  general  application  was  to  those 
more  serious  and  important  parts  of  study,  that  were  im- 
mediately suited  to  bis  profirasion. 

His  works  consist  principally  of  Sermons  preached  on 
various  occasions,  some  of  which  were  after  their  first  pub- 
lication collected  into  volumes,  and  a  volume  was  published 
after  his  death.  Besides  these  he  published  ^  A  Dialogue 
on  Devotion,"  1733  j  •*  Forms  of  Devotion  for  the  closet," 
1763,  8vo.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Dr.  Grovels  post- 
humous wor&s,  and  wrote  hislifei  and  the  Life  of  Dr.  Ben^ 
sou,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler.  Some  poetical  pieces 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  particularly  a  poem  on  the 
praises  of  Taunton,  the  place  of  his  birth,  published  in 
1724.* 

AMORY  (Thomas),  esq.  the  son  of  counsellor  Amory» 
who  attended  king  William  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed 
'Secretary  for  the  forfeited  estates  in  that  kingdom,  where 
he  was  possessed  of  a  very  extensive  property  in  the  county 
of  Clar^  '  Our  author  was  not  bom  in  Ireland,  as  it  ba^ 
been  suggested*  It  has  been  ccmjectured  that  he  was  bred 
to  some  branch  of  the  profession  of  physic,  but  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  followed  that  or  any  othar  profession^ 
About  1757  he  lived  in  a  very  recluse  way  on  a  small  for- 
tune, and.iiis  residence  was  in  Orchard  street,  Westmin- 
ster. At  that  time  abo  he  had  a  country  lodging  for  occa-^ 
sional  retirement  in  tb^  summer,  at  Belfont,  near  Houn* 
slow.  He  had  then  a  wife,  who  bore  a  very  respectable 
character,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  practised 
many  years  as  a  physician  in  the  north  of  England.  On 
the  same  authority  we  are  told,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
veiy  peculiar  look  and  aspect,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
bore  quite  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  read  much, 
and  scarce  ever  stirred  abroad ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  would  take  his  usual  walk,  and  seemed  always  to 
be  ruminating  on  speculative  subjects,  even  when  passing 
along  the  most  crowded  streeu. 

In  1751,  on  the  publication  of  lord  Orrery^s  remarks  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift,  the  following  adverr^ 
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tiflement  appeared  id  the  Whitehall  Evenuig  Post,  Dec* 
12,  1751 ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
pftmphlet  was  ever  printed  : 

^*  Soon  will  be  published,  A  Letter  to  lord  Orrery,  Id  an- 
swer to  what  his  lordship  says  in  his  late  remarks  in  praise  of 
Swift's  sermon  on  the  Trinity ;  being  an  attempt  to  viudi- 
eate  the  divinity  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;  and  to  con- 
vince his  lordship,  if  he  has  a  mind  open  to  conviction, 
that  the  tritheistic  discourse  preached  by  the  dean  of  Su 
Patrick's,  is  bo  for  from  being  that  masterpiece  my  lord 
Orrei^  oalls  it,  that  it  is  in  /eality  the  most  senseless  and 
despicable  performance  t)arat  ever  was  produced  by  ortho- 
doxy to  corrupt  the  divine  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus; 
By  Thomas  Amory,  esq. 

In  1?55  he  published  ^^  Memoirs,  containing  the  lives  of 
several  ladies  of  Great  Briuini'*  ^<  A  history  of  antiquities, 
productions  of  nature,  and  monuments  of  art."  ^^  Observa- 
tions on  the  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  esta» 
blished  church  and  dissenters  of  every  denomination/* 
^*  Hemarks  cm  the  >vBtiogs  of  the  greatest  English  divines  : 
and  a  review  of  the  works  of  the  writers  called  Infidels, 
from  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  the  late  lord  viscount 
Bolingbroke.  Widii  a  variety  of  disquisitions  and  opinions 
relative  to  criticism  and  manners ;  and  many  extraordinary 
actions.     In  several  letters,"  8vo. 

The  characters  of  the  ladies  celebrated  in  this  work  are 
truly  ridiculous,  and  probably  the  ofi&pring  pf  fiction.  They 
are  not  only  beautiful,  learned,  ingenious,  and  religious, 
but  they  are  aQ  zealous  Unitarians  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
as  is  the  author  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  history  of  these 
memoirs,  he  promised  a  continuation  of  them,  which  was 
to  contain  what  the  public  would  then  have  received  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  certainly  would  still,  should  •  the 
MSS.  luckily  remain  in  being.     His  words  are  as  follow : 

*^  N.  B.  In  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  two  very  extraor- 
dinary persons,  dean  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Constantia  Grierson, 
of  Dublin. 

•  **  As  to  the  dean,  we  have  four  histories  of  him,  lately 
published  :  to  wit,  by  lord  Orrery,  the  Observer  on  lord 
Orrery,  Deane  Swift,  esq.  and  Mrs.  Pilkington ;  but  after 
all  the  maq  is  not  described.  The  ingenious  female  writer 
comes  nearest  to  his  character,  so  far  as  she  relates;  but 
ber  relation  is  an  imperfect  piece.    My  lord  and  the  re« 
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tnafker  oti  his  lordsfaip  have  given  nn  mere  criticpies  6nhi§ 
writings,  and  not  so  satisfactory  as  one  could  wisth.  Tbey 
are  not  painters.  And  as  to  Mr.  Swift,  the  dean*s  <«oumfn| 
hie  essay  is  an  odd  kind  of  history  of  the  doctoi^s  fttmily^ 
and  vindication  of  the  dean^s  high  birth,  pride,  and  pro* 
eeedings.  His  ti'iie  character  is  not  atisempied  by  this 
writer.  He  says  it  never  can  be  drawn  up  wida  any^  degree 
of  accuracy,  so  exceedingly  strange,  various,  and  per* 
plexed  it  was ;  and  yet  the  materials  are  to  be  gathered 
from  his  writings.  AH  this  I  deny.  I  think  I  can  draw  his 
character ;  not  from  his  writings^  but  from  my  own  naear 
observations  on  the  man.  I  knew  him  well,  though  1  never 
was  witbin*side  of  his  bouse ;  because  I  totAA  not  flatter, 
cringe,  or  meanly  humour  the  extravagancies  of  any  man. 
I  am  sure  I  knew  him  better  than  any  of  those  friends  her 
entertained  twice  a  week  at  the  deanery,  Stella  excepted. 
I  had  him  often  to  myself  in  his  rides  and  walks,  and  havo 
studied  bis  soul  when  he  little  thought  what  I  was  about. 
As  J  lodged  for  a  year  within  a  few  doors  of  him,  I  knew 
his  times  of  going  out  to  a  minute,  and  generatiy  nicked 
the  opportunity.  He  was  fond  of  company  upon  these 
occasions ;  and  glad  to  have  any  rational  person  to  talk  to  : 
for,  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  it,  he  rarely  had  any  of 
his  friends  attending  him  at  his  exercises.  One  servant 
only  and  no  companion  he  had  with  him,  as  often  as  I  have 
met  him,  or  came  up  with  him«  What  gave  me  the  easier 
access  to  him,  was  my  being  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
our  politics  and  history,  aiid  knowing  many  places,  things, 
people  and  parties,  civil  and  religious,  of  his  beloved  Eng* 
latid.  Upon  this  account  he  was  glad  I  joined  him.  We 
talked  generally  of  factions  and  religion,  states  and  revo- 
lutions, leaders  and  parties*  Sometimes  we  bad  other  sub- 
jects. Who  I  was  he  never  knew;  nor  did  I  seem  to  know 
be  was  the  dean  for  a  long  time  ;  not  till  one  Sunday  even- 
ing that  his  verger  put  n>e  into  his  seat  at  St  Patrick^s 
prayers,  without  my  knowing  the  doctor  sat  there.  Then 
I  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  great  man,  and  seemed  in 
a  very  great  surprise.  This  pretended  ignorance  of  mine 
as  to  the  person  of  the  dean  bad  given  me  an  opportunity 
of  discoursing  more  freely  with,  and  of  receiving  more  in- 
formation from  the  doctor  than  otherwise  I  could  have  en- 
joyed. The  dean  was  proud  beyond  all  other  mortals  Z 
have  9een,  and  quite  another  man  when  he  was  known. 
"  ^'.This  may  appear  strange  to  miyiy  >  but  it  most  be  IQ 
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I^Mt  mko  afe  not  acquainted  with  me.  t  tms  ^  fkr  firotKI 
Ittivifig  a  vanity  to  be  known  to  Dr.-  Swift,  or  to  be  seen 
«flM>iig  the  fortunate  at  his  liouse  (as  I  have  h^&rd  those 
who  met  there  called),  that  I  am  sure  it  would  not  hare 
been  in  the  power  of  any-  person  of  consideration  to  get  me 
there.  What  I  wanted  in  relation  to  the  dean  I  had.  Thia 
was  enough  for  me.  I  desired  no  more  of  him.  I  was  en- 
abled by  the  means  related  to  know  the  excellencies  and 
the  defects  <tf  bis  understanding ;  and  the  picture  I  haT« 
4rawn  ef  bis  mind,  you  shall  see  in  the  appendix  afore* 
named;  with  some  remarks  on  his  writings,  and  on  th^ 
oases  of  Vanessa  and  Stella. 

"  As  to  Mrs.  Grierson,  Mr.  Ballard's  account  of  her  nn 
bis  memoirs  of  some  En^ish  ladies,  lately  published,  is  not 
worth  a  rush.  He  knewndthing  of  her ;  and  the  imperfect 
rektioii  he  got  fiT>m  Mrs.  Barber  is  next  to  nothing.  1  waa 
inttoiately  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Grier^n,  and  have  passed  ^ 
a  hundred  afternoons  with  ber  in  literai*y  conventions  ia 
her  own  parlour.  Therefore  it  ia  in  itiy  power  to  rive  a 
▼ery  partionlar  and  exact  account  of  this  extraordmary 
wmmmsL     In  the  appen^x  yon  *hall  have  it** 

These  promised  accounts,  however,  havenotyet  appeared. 

Tbe  TOonptMy  reviewers  of  the  time  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  work  unsatisfoctory  to  the  author,  faepubhshed 
(for  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he  was  the  authxM^  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  A  letter  to  the  Reviewers,  occasioned 
by  their  account  of  a  book  called  Memoirs.  By  a  lady.*^ 
8vo.  IT  Sir.  This  lady  signs  herseff  Maria  de  Large;  and 
subjoined  are 'some  remarks  signed  Anna  Maria  Comwallis. 

In  1756  he  published  the  first  volume  of  **The  life  of 
John  Bunde,  esq.  oontaining  various  observations  and  re- 
flections made  in  several  parts  of  the  world ;  and  many 
extraordinary  relations,"  9vo,  which  may  be  considered  in 
iome  measure  as  a  supplement  to  the  Memoirs;  and  in 
176^  appeared  the  second  volume.  Both  parts  exhibit  the 
fame  beauties,  the  same  blemishes,  and  the  same  eccen* 
tBoitiet.  It  has  been  thought,  that  in  the  character  and 
ad^ientures  of  Mr.  Buncle,  the  author  intended  to  sketch 
bi^  own  picture  ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  conjecture.  Both  the  Memoirs  and  Life  have  been  re- 
printed in  12010,  the  former  in  two  volumes,  the  latter  in 
four,  it  is  said  also  that  he  published  many  political  and 
raligbns  tracts,  poems,  and  songs. 

&MinteUor  Amory,  the  grandfather  of  the  doctor,  and 
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£B.ther  pf  our  audiory  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Amor^^ 
or  Darner,  the  miser,  whom  Pope  calls  the  wealthy  and  the 
wise;  from  whom  came  lord  Milton,  &c.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Fitz  Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry ;  sir  William  Petty, 
another  daughter;  and  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  a  third.     He  died  at  the  age  of  97,  in  1789  *. 

AMOUR  (St.)    See  St.  AMOUR. 

AMPHIBALUS,  one  of  our  early  confessors  in  the  third 
century,  of  whom  all  the  accounts  we  have  seen  appear 
doubtful,  is  said  to  have  converted  our  British  proto-mart]nr 
St  Alban  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  both  suffered  in  the 
tenth  persecution  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  some 
think  about  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  but  Cressy,  on 
better  authority,  fixes  it  in  the  third  year  of  that  emperor's 
reiffn,  or  286.    Boetbius,  with  other  Scotch  historians, 
make  Amphibalus  to  be  bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but 
Gyraddus  Cambrensis,  vrith  many  of  the  writers  of  our 
church  history,  say  he  was  by  birth  a  Welchman,  and 
bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea;  and  that,  after  converting 
Alban  he  fled  from  Verulam  into  Wales  to  escape  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  severe  edict  made  by  Dioclesian  against  the 
Christians,  and  was  there  seized  and  brought  back  to  Red- 
burn  in  Hertfordshire,    where    he  was    put  to  death  in 
the   most   cruel  manner.     Archbishop  Usher,    however, 
jexplodes  this  story  as  a  piece  of  monkish  fiction,  and 
says  his  name  no  where  occurs  till  Jeffery  of  Monmouth^s 
time,  who  is  the  first  author  that  mentions  it     Fuller,  in 
his  usual  quaint  manner,  wonders  how  this  compounded 
Greek  word  came  to  wander  into  Wales,  and  thinks  it  might 
take  its  rise  froQi  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  or 
from  changing  vestments  with  his  disciple  Alban,  the  better 
to  disguise  his  escape.     It  is  certain  that  the  venerable 
Bede,  who  was  a  Saxon,  and  to  whom  most  of  our  monkish 
historians  are  indebted  for  the  history  of  St.  Alban,  makes 
no  mention  of  his  name,   only  calling  him  presbyter^  a 
priest,  or  clerk.     He  is  said  to  have  written  several  bo* 
,  milies,  and  a  work  **  ad  instituendam  vitam  Christianam/* 
and  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  promoting  Christianity, 

*  This  account  is  much  abridged  that  they  are  the  efTusioof  of  a  mind 

from  the  precedinf?  edition  of  this  work;  evidently  deranged.     He   appears  t» 

bat  the  editor  hesitated  long  in  admit-  have  Ravelled  in  search  of  Unitarianiy 

ing  even  what  is  now  given.  If  we  may  as  Don  Quixote  in  search  of  chrvalrout 

jttdgt  fkom  Mr.  Amory's  writings,  the  adventures,  and  probably  from  a  simi* 

amnsefflent  they  may  afford   cannot  lardegreeof  msanity.-— SeeOent.  Mag. 

fiul  to  be  checked  by  Uie  recoUectiop  toK  LVill.  1002,  iiX.  107,  338,  f^1%, 
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but  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  are  now  beyond  our 
reach.  ^ 

AMPHILOCHIUS^  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  bishop  of 
Iconiuox  in  the  fourth  century,  was  the  friend  of  St  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  and  St.  Basil.  He  assisted  at  the  first  ge- 
neral council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and  pre^^ 
sided  at  the  council  of  Side.  In  the  year  383,  he  contrived 
the  following  method  of  persuading  the  emperor  to  prohibit 
the  assemblies  of  the  Arians :  observing  that  Theodosius 
encouraged  the  Arians,  he  went  to  his  palace,  and  ap- 
proaching Arcadius,  his  son,  caressed  him  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant,  but  did  not  treat  him  with  the  customary 
respects  Theodosius,  enraged  at  an  afiront  ofiered  to  him- 
self in  the  person  of  his  son,  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  thrust 
out  of  the  palace,  when,  turning  to  Theodosius,  he  cried^ 
'^  My  lord,  you  cannot  bear  that  your  son  should  be  injured^ 
and  are  displeased  at  those  who  do  not.  treat  him  with  re- 
.spect ;  can  you  then  doubt,  that  the  God  of  the  universe 
also  abhors  those  who  blaspheme  his  son  ?"  Theodosius, 
upon  this,  called  back  the  bishop,  begged  his  pardon,  and 
soon  after  published  severe  laws  against  thei  assemblies 
of  the  Arians.  St  Amphilochius  died  about  the  year  394. 
Very  few  of  his  works  remain.  Jerome  mendons  but  one, 
concerning  the  *^  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,''  ^ich  is 
aot  extant  The  principal  is  an  Iambic  poem  of  consi* 
derable  length,  in  which  is  inserted  a,  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Cave  and  Dupin 
say  that  it  was  the  production  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  but 
Combesis  and  Tillemont  contend  for  its  belonging  to  Am* 
philochius.  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  other  works 
are  in  the  Bibl.  Patrum,  and  there  is  a  letter  of  his  con- 
cerning synods,  published  by  Cotelerius.  Father  Com- 
besis  published  ail  he  could  collect,  in  1644,fol.  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  he  has  inserted  some  pieces  on  very  doubtful 
authority.  • 

AMPSINGIUS,  or  AMPSING  (John  Assuerus),  a  na- 
tive of  the  province  of  Over-yssel,  was  first  a  clergyman  at 
Haerlem,  but  afterwards  studied  medicine  and  practised 
in  Lower  Saxonv,  having  also  been  appointed  mecucal  pro- 
fessor at  Rostock,  and  physician  to  the  duke  of  MecUen- 

>  BoeUitm  Hist.  Soot  lib.  6.— Pitti.— Tanner,  &c. 

<  Care,  toI.  I.— Moreri.— Lardner's  Works,  toI.  IV,— ^sii  Onsasfticoii, 
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burgh.  He  died  at  Rostock  in  16 4-2,  aged  eigbty-thfee 
He  wrote,  1 .  **  Dissertatio  iatromathematica/'  Rostock^ 
1602,  1618,  4to;  1629,  8vo.  In  this,  after  preferring  me- 
dicine and  astronomy  to  all  other  sciences,  be  contends 
for  the  necessity  of  their  union  in  the  healing  art.  2.  **  De 
Theriaca,  oratio,"  1618,  4to.  3.  "  De  Morbonim  4if- 
ferentiis,"  1619,  and  other  works,  in  which  bis  practice  ap* 
pears  rather  more  rational  than  his  theory. ' 

•  AM SDORF  (Nicholas),  an  iisociate  of  Luther  in  the 
reformation,  was  born  in  1483,  near  Wurtzen  in  Misnia^ 
rf  a  noble  family.  After  studying  divinity,  he  became 
©ne  of  the  clergy  of  Wittemberg,  and  preacbeds  also  at 
liagdebufgh  and  Naumburgh.  In  1527,  he  accompanied 
Lumer,  to  whose  doctrines  he  was  zealously  attached,  to 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  on  his  return,  was  in  the  same 
carriage  with  that  reformer,  when  he  was  seized  by  order 
of  th^  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conducted  to  Wartljurffh.  In 
1573,  he  concurred  in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  Smal« 
calde,  and  was,  in  1542,  appointed  bishop  of  Naumburgh 
by  the  elector  John  Frederick,  who  disapproved  of  the 
tioice  which  the  chapter  had  made  of  Julius  de  Pflug. 
But,  five  years  after,  when  his  patron  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Charles  V,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  bishopric 
to  Pflug,  and  retire  to  Magdeburgh.  He  afterwards  assisted 
In  founding  the  university  of  Jena,  which  was  intended  as 
a  rival  to  that  of  Wirtemberg,  and  died  at  Eisenach,' 
May  14,  1565.  The  principal  thing  objected  to  him  by 
the  popish  writers,  and  by  some  of  his  biographers,  is, 
that  in  a  dispute  with  G.  Major,  he  maintained  that  good 
works  were  hurtful  to  salvation :  but  however  improper 
this  expression  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  is  evident  from  his 
writings,  that  he  meant  that  good  works  impeded  salvation 
ty  being  relied  on  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  they  were 
the  fmit  and  erflect  of  that  faith  to  which  pardon  is  pro* 
mised.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  in  his  time  in  asserting 
the  impiety  and  absurdity  of  the  principal  popish  doctrines^^ 
but  from  his  bigotted  adherence  to  Lutheran'  principles, 
had  too  little  respect  for  the  other  reformers  who  were  of 
different  sentiments  in  some  points.  Moreri  is  wrong  in 
asserting  that  he  formed  a  sect  caQed  by  his  name.  The 
same  principles  were  held  by  many  of  the  Lutheran  di« 

s  Biof .  UmTeneUe.-*MaDget.  Bibl.  Script.  M«d.— Haller.  Blbl  Med.  VndU 
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rinet.  He  wrote  on  the  ^^  Lord's  Supper^^'  and  sooiji 
other  controversial  pieces  enumerated  by  Melchior  Adaoi^ 
Joecher,  and  Adelnng.  ^ 

AMTHOR  (Christopher  Henry),  a  Danish  p<ditical 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Stolbergin  1678^ 
was  educated  at  Rundsburgh  by  one  of  his  nncies,  and  ia 
1704,  was  j^pointed  professor  of  law  and  political  science 
at  Kiel,  where  be  acquired  great  reputation.  Some  verses 
which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Danish  ministers  having 
given  offence  to  the  court  of  Holsteiu-Gott^rp,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Denmark  in  1713,  and  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king,  and  counsellor  of  the  chancery 
of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  Schleswic«  In  this  situation  he 
wrote,  at  the  king's  request,  several  pamphlets  on  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  duchy  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  which  were  published  ia 
German,  1715,  4tp.  These  were  so  much  approved  o^ 
that  in  1715  he  was  invited  to  Copenhagen,  appointed 
counsellor  of  justice,  and  had  apartments  in  the  royal  caatte 
of  Rosembourg  until  bis  death,  Feb.  21,  1721.  He  wrote 
also  ^^  Meditationes  philosophicse  dejustitia  divinaet  ma^ 
teriis  cum  ea  donnexis;''  and  a  volume  of  '^poetns  aed 
translations,"  in  German,  Flensburgh,  1717.' 

AMULON,  AMOLON,  or  AMOLO,  was  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  illustrious  for  his  learning  and  p\ety ;  he 
wrote  against  Godeschalkus,  and  against  the  Jews,  and 
some  pieces  on  free-will  and  predestination,  which  were 
printed  by  P.  Sirmond,  1645,  8vo,  and  are  also  ia  the 
<<  Bibliotheca  Patrum."     He  died  in  thd  year  S54. ' 

AMY  (N.),  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Aix,  who 
^ied  in  1760,  is  known  by  some  works  in  natural  sciences 
1.  ^^  Observations  experimentales  sur  les  eaux  des  rivieres 
de  Seine,  de  Marne,  &c.''  1749,  12mo.  2.  ^^  Nouvellet 
fonuines  filtrantes,"  1757,  I2mo.  3.  <^  Reflexions  sur  let 
Taisseaux  de  cuivre,  de  plomb,  et  d^etain,**  1757, 12mo.  &c; 
His  works  discover  the  author  to  have  been  a  great  friend 
to  mankind,  employing  his  knowledge  in  the  iavesUgatioil 
of  whatever  may  prove  useful  or  noxious  to  his  fellow* 
creatures.  * 

AM YN-AHMED,  Bazy,  or  native  of  the  city  of  Rey  ia 
Aserbaidjan,  was  a  very  learned  Persian  who  flourii^ed 

>  Melchior  Adam.— Biog,  Univenelle.— PuHer^i  Abel  RediviTua.— MorerL-^ 
te(ii  Onomasticoo. 
*  Bm>$.  UnifcrMlle.  '  Ocn.  Dkt*— MoTeri.  ^  Diet  Hiitorique. 
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tJ>out  the  commenceinent  of  the  elerenth  centuiy  ot  the 
hegira,  or  the  seventeenth  of  the  Christian  sera.  We  have- 
no  particulars  of  his  Ufe,  but  his  extensive  learning  is  ap- 
parent from  a  geographical  and  biographical  work,  com'> 
posed  by  him,  under  the  title  <<  Heft  iciym,"  the  *^  Seven 
climates,*'  containing  a  description  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries and  cities  of  the  East,  with  biogpraphical  notices  of  the 
most  eminent  persons.  The  dates,  and  the  lists  of  the 
works  of  each  author  are  said  to  he  very  correct  It  con- 
cludes with  the  year  1002  of  the  hegira.  There  is  a  very 
fine  copy  of  it  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris,  a  large  folio 
of  582  leaves,  copied  in  the  year  1094  of  the  hegira,  or 
1683,  A»  D.  M.  Langles  gave  several  extracts  from  it 
in  the  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Asiatic  re- 
searches, and  some  also  in  the  n^w  edition  of  Chardin's 
voys^es.  * 

AMYOT  (James),  bishop  of  Auxerre  and  grand  almoner 
of  France,  was  bom  Oct  1514,  of  an  obscure  family  at 
Melun.  The  following  particulars  of  his  origin  are  from 
various  authors.  Varillas  affirms.  That  at  the  age  often 
years,  Amyot  was  found  lying  sick  in  a  ditch-  on  the  road  to 
raris,  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  so  singularly  compassionate, 
as  to  set  him  upon  his  horse,  and  carry  him  to  a  house,  where 
he  recovered,  and  ^as  fumbhed  with  sixteen  pence  to1)ear 
his  charges  home.  This  goodness  met  with  an  aipple 
reward,  as  Amyot  left  to  the  heirs  of  this  early  benefactor 
the  sum  of  1600  crowns  a  year.  It  is  also  said,  that  as 
Henry  II.  was  making  a  progress  through  his  kingdom,  he 
stopt  at  a  small  inn  in  Berry  to  sup.  After  supper  a  young 
man  sent  in  to  his  majesty  a  copy  of  Greek  verses.  The 
king,  being  no  scholar,  gave  them  to  his  chancellor  td 
read,  who  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he  desired  him 
to  order  the  boy  who  wrote  them  to  come  in.  On  inquiry 
he  found  him  to  be  Amyot,  the  son  of  a  mercer,  and  tutor 
to  a  gentleman^s  son  in.  that  town.  The  chancellor  recom- 
mended his  majesty  to  take  the  lad  to  Pari?,  and  to  make 
him  tutor  to  his  children.  This  was  complied  with,  and 
led  to  his  future  preferments. 

By  what  means  he  was  educated  is  not  ceruinly  known, 
but  he  studied  philosophy  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  the 
cardinal  le  Moine^  and  although  naturally  of  slow  capacity, 
his  uncommon  diligence  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  large 

>  Biof .  Univtnelle. 
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^tock  of  classical  and  general  knowledge.    Having  taken 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  nineteen,  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  the  royal  professors  established  by  Francis  I. 
viz.  James  Tusen,  who  explained  the  Greek  poets ;  Peter 
Dones,  professor  of  rhetoric  ;  and  Oronce  Fin£,  professor 
of  mathematics.     He  left  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  went  to  Bourges  with  the  sieur  Colin,  who  had  the 
abbey  of  St.  Ambrose  in  that  city.  At  the  recommendation 
of  this  abbot,  a  secretary   of  state  took  Amyot  into  his 
house,  to  be  tutor  to  his  children.     The  great  improve- 
ments they  made  under  his  direction  induced  the  secre- 
tary to  recommend  him  to  the  princess  Margaret  duchess 
of  Berry,  only  sister  of  Francis  I. ;  and  by  means  of  this 
recommendation  Amyot  was  made  public  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  university  of  Bourges  :  he  read  two  lec- 
tures a  day  for  ten  years ;  a  Latin  lecture  in  the  morning, 
and  a  Greek  one  in  the  afternoon.     It  was  during  this  tinfie 
he  translated  into  French  the  **  Amours  of  Thea^enes  and 
Chariclea,**  with  which  Francis  I.  was  so  pleased,  that  be  ' 
conferred  upon  him  the  abbey  of  Bellosane.    The  death  of 
this  prince  happening  soon  after,  Amyot  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  tiy  his  fortune  elsewhere,  than  to  expect  any 
preferment  at  the  court  of  France ;  he  therefore  accom- 
panied M orviUier  to  Venice,  on  his  embassy  from  Henry  XL 
to  that  i^public.     When  MorvilUer  Was  recalled  from  his 
embassy,  Amyot  would   not  repass  ^e  Alps  with  him ; 
choosing  rather  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  at  whose  house  he  lived 
two  years.     It  was  here  that,  looking  over  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vatican,  he  discovered  that  Heliodorns,  bishop  of 
Tricca,  was  the  author  of  the  Amours  of  Theagenes ;  and 
finding  also  a  manuscript  more  correct  and  complete  than 
that  which  he  had  translated,  he  was  enabled  to  give  a 
better  edition  of  this  work.     His  labours,  however,  in  this 
way,  did  not  engage  him  so  as  to  divert  him  from  im<^ 
proving  his  situation,  and  he  insinuated  himself  so  far  into 
the  favour  of  cardinal  de  Toumon,  that  his  eminence  re- 
commended>  him  to  the  king,  to  be  preceptor  to  his  two 
younger  sons.   While  he  was  in  this  employment  he  finish- 
ed his  translation  of  •*  Plutarch's  Lives,"  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  king ;  and  afterwards  undertook  that  of  ^^  Mu- 
tarch^s  Morals,"  which  he  finished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  and  dedicated  to  that  prince.     Charles  conferred  upon 
him  the  abbey  of  St  Cornelius  de  Compeigne,  although 
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nack  against  the  iikclination  of  the  queen^  who  bad  another 
persoa  in  her  eye;  and  he  also  made  him  grand  almoner  of 
France  and  bishop  of  Auxerre ;  and  the  place  of  grand 
mliDOiner  and  that  of  curator  of  the  university  of  Paris  hap« 
pening  to  be  vacant  at  the  same  time,  be  was  also  invested 
ID  both  these  employments,  of  which  Thuanus  complains. 
Heury  III.  perhaps  would  have  yielded  to  the  pressing  so- 
Ikitatiooft  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Flour,  who  had  attended  him 
on  his  journey  into  Poland,  and  made  great  interest  for 
the  post  of  grand  almoner ;  but  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  the 
king's  aunt,  recommended  Aniyot  so  earnestly  to  him^  when 
he  passed  through  Turin,  on  his  return  from  Poland,  that 
lie  was  not  only  continued  in  his  employment,  but  a  new 
lujQour  was  added  to  it  for  his  sake  :  for  when  Henry  IIL 
named  Amyot  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  decreed  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him, 
that  all  the  grand  almoners  of  France  should  be  of  course 
comuoanders  of  that  order.     Amyot  did  not  neglect  his 
studies  ill  the  midst  of  his  honours,  but  revised  all  bis  trans* 
laUoBs  with  great  care,  compared  them  with  the  Greek 
text,,  and  altered  many   passages :  he  designed  to  give  a 
BM>re  complete  edition  of  tbem,  with  the  various  readings 
of  divers  manuscripts,  but  died  before  he  had  finished  that 
work.     He  died  the  6th  of  February,  1593,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  character  has  been  variously  represented.     He  has 
been  accused  of  ambition,  from  his  many  promotions,  and 
of  avarice,  fix>m  the  riches  he  left  behind  him ;  but  these 
are  equivocal  proofs,  and  we  have  given  one  instance  of 
gratitude  which  marks  something  more  estimable  in  his 
diaracter.    Another  proof  may  be  brought  from  his  will, 
that  his  preferments  bad  not  elevated  him  beyond  the  re^ 
coUectioQ  ef  his  mean  origin.     In  his  will  is  the  following 
clause :  <^  I  leave  1200  crowns  to  the  hospital  of  Orleans, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  relief  I  formerly  received  there.'* 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  Amyot  contributed  essen-^ 
tially,  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  towards  the  polish  and 
refinement  of  the  French  language,    Vaugelas,  a  veiy 
cxMOpetent  judge,  gives  him  this  praise;  and  adds,  that  no 
writer  uses  words  and  phrases  so  purely  French,  without 
any  mixture  of  provincialisms.     It  has  been  said,  however» 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist,  and  there  $tre  two  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  the  one,  that  he  took  bis  Plutarch  from  an 
ItaUsn  traiu»lauoo  9  the  other,  that  the  work  w^  e^cutcd 
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by  It  learned  but  poor  maa,  fihota  he  J^ired.  But  both 
tbese  opioioos  urere  cooiradloted  by  an  iMpeffetoiy^f  ch# 
copies  of  Plutarch  iu  his  jposaessicm,  maiiy  of  iffhicsh  are 
^larked  mth  QOtet  and  vanous  readings  which  ilieved  ad 
intimate  acquaiiktiu^uee  with  the  Gi:eek.  It  may,  howeTeri 
1^  aUowed,  4hat  liiatimafllaidoo  is  not  always  fakhful,  and 
the  leara^  Mesiriac  preteaJa  to  haf?e  discoresed  aeariy 
two  thousand  errofB  in  k*  Yet  it  has  not  been  ecitpiied 
by  any  nibaequeitt  attcospt,  aud  notwithst|i^idiog  many 
of  his  expressions  aat  ohiolete,  Bactne  pronomioed  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  fais  style  wUcfa  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  modem  French. 

His  works  are,  1.  Hb  tranriasioa  of  ^  HeHodorus,*'  1647^ 
fol.  and  154*9^  6fo,  republished  and  retouched  in  1559,  M. 
in  QMsafuenee  of  his  meeting  with  a  complete  pMinuscript 
of  Heliodorus  in  the  Vatican;  and  from  this  last  edition 
all  those  of  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rooen  have  been  copied* 
$.  '^Diodonis  Sicahis,"  Paris,  1554,  fbl.  and  1587,  con- 
taining only  sereo  bodes,  viz.  book  XI.  to  XVII.  3  /<  Dap4i- 
nis  and  Cloe,"^  from  Loegus,  1559,  Sto,  of  which  ther# 
b^ye  been  mamr,  and  some  very  splendid  editions,  par- 
ticularly that  caUed  the  Eegeat's  edkion,  1718,  12mo,  one 
by  Didot,  1793,  large  4to,  and  one  at  Florence,  1^10, 
krge  870,  by  flL  Courier.  4.  ^  Plutarch's  Li^es  and  Mo- 
jcals,'*  16S9^  2  vols.  fbl.  Vascosan's  edition  in  13  vols.  12iao^ 
1 567— 1 574}  was  ioog  in  ^  highest  estimation ;  the  Live^ 
occupy  six  of  these,  and  the  Morals  seven,  but  vol.  VI. 
ought  to  ooatain  she  lives  of  iiannH>al  and  Scipio  hf 
L'Eduse,  wUch  is  not  the  ease  in  all  the  copies.  There 
have  since,  however,  appeared  two  more  vahiable  editions^ 
the  one  in  22  vols.  8fo,  17S8— 87,  with  the  notes  of  Broitier 
and  Vauvilliers,  and  the  other  in  25  vok.  I801 — 1806^ 
edited  by  M.  Clavier,  with  considerable  additions.  6.  <^  Let- 
tie  a  li.  ^  Morvittier,''  dated  Sept  8,  1551,  oontaining 
ett  aipeonnt  of  the  author^s  journey  to  Trente.  This  4# 
firmted  in  Vargas  and  Dupuy's  histories  of  the  Council  of 
X«nt.  7..^  GBurres  mtfies,''  1611,  ^vo,  is  mendoned  |a 
Niocson,  but  it  is  donbtful  wfaelhelr  such  a  coMection  exists. 
8.  ^*  Projet  de  f  i^loquence  royale,  compost  pour  Henry  IIL 
loi  de  FriuKe,'*  printed  for  the  first  tin^  in  18<»,  8vo  Md 
4to.  Not  long  befoce  his  death  be  was  solieited  to  writ# 
the  Ustosy  of  hia  country,  but  his  answer  was,  ^f  I  love 
my  sovere^fns  too  wtil  to  writf  (heir  lives.^  ^ 

1  Gen.  pict.-^Moi^.^f::^f4ipif ^^i^^*  pplypffii^^flf^f^f  9ff^ 
M.  1.  p.  53. 
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AMYRAUT  (Moses),  an  eminent  Frencb  divine,  traf 
born  in  September  1596,  at  Bourgueil,  a  small  town  of 
Touraine^  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Oi1eans^# 
Having  gone  through  his  course  of  philosophy,  he  was  sent 
to  Poictiers,  to  read  law;  to  which  he  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  fourteen  hours  a 
day  in  that  study.  '  At  the  end  of  his  first  year,  he  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate ;  but  Mr.  Bouchereau,  minister  of  Sau^ 
mur,  advising  htm  to  study  divinity,  and  the  reading  of 
Calvin's  Institutions  having  strongly  inclined  him  to  follow 
this  advice,  be  acquainted  his  father  that  he  earnestly 
desired  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  obtained  hil  assent,  though 
tot  without  difficulty.  He  then  went  to  study  at  Saumur, 
whiere  he  continued  a  considerable  time  as  student  of  di- 
vinity. Upon  his  admission  into  orders,  he  was  presented 
to  the  church  of  8u  Agnau,  in  the  country  of  Mayne,  and 
eighteen  months  after,  he  was  invited  to  Saumur,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Daill^,  appointed  minister  of  Charenton.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  church  of  Saumur  desired  him  for 
their  minister,  the  academic  council  fixed  upon  him  for 
professor  of  divinity ;  and  his  admission  to  the  professorship, 
his  previous  e'xamination,  and  his  inaugural  thesis  ^^  De 
sacerdotio  Chdsti,'*  redounded  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  1631,  he  was  sent  deputy  to  the  national  council  at 
Charenton;  and  by  this  assembly  was  appointed  to  address 
the  king,  and  lay  before  his  majesty  their  complunts  con- 
cerning the  infraction  of  the  edicts :  he  was  particularly 
charged  not  ta  deliver  his  speech  upon  his  knees,  as  the 
deputies. of  the  former  national  synod  had  done.  He  ma« 
naged  this  a&ir  with  so  much  address,  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  King  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  in 
the  manner  that  was  s^eeable  to  the  assembly  :  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  conceived  a  ereat  esteem  for  him,  and  im- 
parted, to  him  the  design  he  had  fonned  of  re-uniting  the 
two  churches.  The  Jesuit  who  conferred  with  Mr.  Amyraut 
upon  this  subject  was  father  Audebert.  Mr.  de  Villeneuve, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Saumur,  having  invited  them  both  to 
dinner,  took  care  they  should  coitfiar  in  private,  ^t  Mr. 
Amyraut  protested,  that  he  could  not  forbear  imparting  to 
his  oolleagues  all  that  should  pass  between  them.  Th* 
Jesuit  told  him  he  was  sent  by  the  king  and  bis  eminence, 
to  propose  an  agreement  in  point  4>f  religion;  that  the  Ro- 
man catholics  were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  tran- 
^illity  the  invocation  of  saints,  purgatory,  and  the  meri| 
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^f  good  woritt ;  that  they  would  sei  brands  to  the  pape^* 
power,  and  ia  case  they  met  "with  opjposition  from  tbe^ 
court  of  Rome,  they  would  lay  hold  od  that  occasion  to' 
create  a  patriarch;  that  the  laity  should  l^e  idlowed  the 
communion  in  both  kinds ;  and  that  they  would  give  up 
several  other  points,  provided  they  found  in  the  Protes- 
tants a  sincere  desire  of  peace  and  union.     But  he  de« 
clared^  when  Mr.  Amyraut  touched  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  eucharist,  that  no  alteration  would  be  admitted  there ; 
and  Amyraut  immediately  answered, .  that  then  they  could 
come  to  no  agreement     This  conference  lasted  about  four 
hours :  the  Jesuit  still  required -secrecy ;  but  Mr.  Amyraut 
protested,  according  to  the  declaration  he  had  made  first 
to  Mr.  ViUeneuve,  that  he  would  communicate  the  whole 
matter  to  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  would  be  answerable 
for  their  prudence  and  discretion.     About  this  time  he 
published  a  piece,  in  which  he  explained  the  mystery  of 
predestination  and  grace,  according  to  the  hypothesb  of 
Camero,  which  occasioned  a  kind  of  civil  war  amongst 
the  protestant  divines  of  France.     Those  who  disliked  the 
hypothesis,  derided  it  as  a  novelty,  especially  when  they 
saw  themselves  joined  by  the  great  du  Moulin,  who  ac- 
cused Amyraut  of  Ariaiiism.     The  authority  of  this  fa- 
mous divine,  to  whom  the  people  paid  a  great  respect 
and  veneration  on  account  of  the  many  books  of  contro- 
versy he  had  published,  made  so  deep  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  many  ministers,  that,  though  Amyraut  had 
published  a  piece,  wherein  he  maintained  Calvin  to  have 
held  universal  grace,  yet  many  deputies  at  the  national 
synod  of  Alen^on  came  charged  i/iith  instiyictions  against 
him,  and  some  were  even  for  deposing  him.     The  aepu- 
ties  df  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire  were  the  most  vio- 
lent against  him ;  but  the  synod,  after  having  heard  Amy- 
raut explain  his  opinion,  in  several  sessions,  and  answer 
the  objections,  honourably  acquitted  him,  and  enjoined 
silence  in  respect  to  questions  of  this  nature.      This^ 
however,  was  not  strictly  observed  by  either  side ;  for 
complaints  were  made  gainst  Amyr»it^  in  the  national 
synod  of  Charenton,  for  having  acted  contrary  to  the  re-> 
gubtions  concerning  that  silence;  and  be,  in  his  turn, 
complained  of  infractiomt  of  the  same  nature.    The  assem- 
bly, by  a  kind  of  amnesty,  suppressed  these  mutual  com- 
plaints ;  and  having  renewed  the  injunction  of  silence,  sent 
tack  Amyraut  to  his  employment,  permitting  hin^  to  op« 

I.  2  . 
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f(m^  £preigMr8  vte '  shouU  mttack  bim,  in  vvhat  ]B»m#r 
the  synod  of  Ab|ou  should  tbink  proper,  and  this  syno^ 
allowed  him  to  publift  an  answer  to  the  three  volumei  of 
SpaAfaemiui  npoa  mOTersal  grace,  whicb  occasioned  die 
writing  of  severai  others. 

•  Such  was  the  oMisegueiice  of  bk  intqffjprence  in  this 
eontrovevsy ;  but  as  the  history  of  opinions  is  peiiiaps  one 
of  the  meet  interesting  branches  of  biography^  we  sbaH 
more  particulariy  state  Amyraut's  hypodiesis:'it  nay  1m 
briefly  suianied  up  ki  the  following  propesitioM :  ^<  lUni 
Crod  desires  tite  happiness  of  aM  men,  and  diat  ne  mortal 
is  excluded  by  any  dfrine  decvee,  from  the  benefits.  th«l 
are  proconed  by  the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of 
Christ :  That,  however,  none  can  be  msAe  a  partaker  of 
the  blessings  of  the  goipel,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  unless 
he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ :  That  such  indeed  is  the  immense 
and  tmiversal  goodness  of  die  Supreme  Bein^'  that  he  re* 
fases  to  none  the  power  of  behering ;  though  he  does  not 
grant  unto  all  his  assistance  and  succoiir,  that  they  may 
wisely  improve  this  power  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting 
salvation;  and  H^,  in  censequen^e  of  thu,  multitudes 
perish,  through  tbeir  own  fault,  end  not  from  any  want  of 
goodness  in  God."  Mosheim  is  of  opinion  that  this  is 
only  a  species  of  Arminianism  or  Pelagianism  artAilly  dis* 
guised  under  amb%uous  expressions,  and  that  it  is  not 
very  consistent,  as  it  represents  God  as  desiring  s^vation 
for  allj  whidi,  in  order  to  its  attainment,  reqnires  a  degree 
lof  his  assistance  and  succour  wkAch  he  refuses  to  nwNy. 
Amyraut's  opinion  was  ablv  controverted  by  Rivet,  Span- 
heim,  De  Ma^ts,  and  others;  and  supported  afterwards 
by  DaiAle,  Blondel^  Mestrezat,  and  Claude. 

Amyraut,  being  a  man  well  acqniunted  with  the  matldy 

-was  vi&ry  entertaining  in  conversation,  which  con^boted 

no  less  thah  the  reputadon  of  his  leanfiing  to  fender  iiim 

the  fiEtvourite  of  many  peraons  of  quality,  thoagh  of  opposite 

principles  in  religious  matters  :  among  thpse  who  particiH 

larly  disdnguidied  him,  were  the  mar^ais  de  Brez4  and  de 

la  Meilleriac,  Mr.  le  Gonx  de  )a  Bercbere,  first  president 

of  the  parliament  of  Buigundy,   and  cardinal  Masarin. 

What  gained  him  the  iavour  of  diis  canihAal  was,  in  all 

probability,  his  openly  declaring  in  favour  of  the  obedience 

^due  to  sovereigns,  which  proved  ^rery  advantageous  to  the 

%o«rt  of  France  during  the  troubles  of  the  let^e  againet 

<:jnrdinal  Maiwio,  cai^d  de  Ifi  JTiosde.    In  Us  Apologif, 
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IkiUiihed  ia  164?,  in  behalf  of  the  piroteibtnts,  be  BTt-^ 
cuieB  very  plausibly  the  civil  ware  of  France  ^  but  hd 
declares  at  the  same  time,  that  he  hy  no  means  inteitdi 
to  justify  the  taking  up  of  arms  i^inst  the  lawful  so^ 
Yereign  upon    any    pretence  whatsoever)   and  thdt    h«? 
always  looked  upon  it  as  more  agreeable  to  tb6  nature  ol 
ike  gospel  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  chunch^  to  use 
no  other  arms  but  patience,  t^ears>  and  prayers.     Yet,  not^ 
withstanding  his  attachment  to  this  doctrine,  he  was  Mi 
for  obeying  in  matters  of  conscience,  which  plainly  ap^ 
peared  when  the  seneschal  of  Saumur  imparted  to  him  mt 
erder  from'  the  council  of  state,  enjoining  all  those  it  thd 
refonned  religion  to  hang  iSie  outside  of  their  housed  otf 
Corpus  Christi  day.    The  seneschal  notified  this  order  to 
him  the  eve  of  that  hcdiday,  evi^eating  him  at  the  tam« 
time  to  persuade  the  prote^ants  to  comply  with  it     Td 
this  Amyraxit  made  answer,  that,  6n  the  contrary^  he  w6uid 
go  directly  and  exhort  his  parlririoners  against  eoiviplyin^ 
with  it,  as  he  himself  was  resolved  n^ot  to  obey  such  orders! 
that  in  all  bb  sermons  be  had  endeal^onred  to  insfj^e  hod 
hearers  with  obedience  and  submission  to  superior  power$| 
but  not  when  their  consei^ices  wetfe  concemdd.     Having 
thus  acquainted  the  sonesohal  with  hia  resolotio^y  be  weDl  "^ 
from  house  to  house,  laying  before  his  parishioner^  th4i 
reasons  why  he  thought  they  ou^t  not  ta  Obdy  the  orde# 
of  the  council,  and  the  king's  lieutetiant  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  support  the  aeneschal,  the  mk^t  ended  vdthout 
disturbance. 

,  Amyrant  waa  a  umn  of  suefa  charity  anA  eompiutioii,  ttiAt 
he  bestowed  oh  tbe  poor  his  vrtioie  liilary*ddring  the  last 
tea  years  of  his  Mfe,  without  diatiaciion  of  catboiie:or  pro^t 
lestant.  He  died  the  ^b  of  February  16M^  imnI  wat  hu 
lerred  with- the  usual  eerenioaies  of  the  academy.;  He  left 
fcst  one  sen,  who  was  one  of  tbe  sfelesi  advoi/ates  of  thi 
paarfiatnent  of  Paris^  but  fled  to  the  Hague  after  die  revo^ 
oatioii  of  the  edict  of  Nantes :  he  had  also  a  danghtery  who 
died  Ml  1645*,  h  year  and  arbdf  aftelrshe  boA  beew  martied. 
Hia  wQ^ks^ar^  dbioiy  tb^oiogfoal,  arid  very  volaflrino«s| 
bttif  netwfthsiandfayg  bis  fame^  few  of  them  were  primed  a 
asicend  iitn^imd  they  ar^  now  therefore  soarce,  and  per-> 
haps  We  puyadd,  not  in  diedta  request.  He  publisbod  in 
Ijesi.hk  .«<  Triiti  des  Heligions/'  against  theses  #ho  drink 
alf  relifldom  indifferent^  and  five  years  after,  six  "  Sermons 
upon  m^' liittir^,  ttt;e%*&c.  if  theGospeT,^  ihd  several 
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others  at  difibrent  times.  ^  His  book  of  the  exaltatibh  of 
Faith,  and  abasement  of  Reason,  ^^De  Teievation  de  la  foi, 
&c.*'  appeared  in  1^41 ;  and  the  same  year  was  published 
in  Latin  the  **  Defence  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  doc*- 
trine  of  absolute  reprobation/^  which  in  1644'  appeared  in 
French.  He  began  his  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Scripture"  in 
1644:  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  paraphrased  die 
first ;.  then  the  other  Epistles ;  and  lastly  tiie  Gospel :  but 
like  Calvin,  he  did  not  meddle  with  the  Revelations,  nor 
did  he  prefix  his  name  to  his  .Paraphrases  lest  it  should 
deter  the.  Roman  Catholics  from  perusing  them.  He  pub^ 
Ijsbedin  l647an/*Apologyforthe  Protestants,"  "A  treatise 
^  Free  Will,"  imd  another  *f  De  Secessione  ab  Ecclesia 
Romana,  deque,  pace  inter  Evangelicoa  in  negotio  Reli* 
^ionis  eonstituenda."  But  he  treated  this  subject  of  the 
re-union  of  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  more  at  length  in 
his  "  Irenicon"  pubUsbed  in  1662.  His  book  of  the  "  Vow 
cadoD  of  Pastors"  appeared  in  1649.  He  had  preached  on 
this  subject  before  the  prince  of  Tarento,  at  the  meetings 
of  a  provincial  synod,  of  which  be  was  moderator.  The 
prince  desired  the  sermon  might  be  printed,  and  the  sub<- 
ject  treated  more  at  length,  it  being  then  the  common 
topic  of  all  missionaries.  Mr.  Amyraut^  therefore,  not  only 
printed  his  siermoo,  but  published  a  complete  treatise  upon 
that  important  eontroversy^  and  dedicated  them  both  to 
the  said  prince.  His  Cbristiaul  Morals,  ^^  Morale  Chre* 
tienney^*:  in  six  vols.  8vo,  tbe  first  of  which  was  printed  in 
1652,  were  owing  to  the  frequent  conferences  he  had  with 
Mr.  de  Villornoul,  a  gestleman  of  an  extraordinary  merit, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Europe,  who  was  hdr 
in  this  respect  also  to  Mr.  du  Plessis  Moroai  his  grandfather 
by  the  mother^s  side*  He  published,  also  ar>  treatise  of 
dreams^  "Trait6  des  Songes;"  two  volumes  upon  "the 
Millenium,*^  wherein  he  rdnite»  an  advocate  of  Paris,  called 
Mr.  de  Launoi,  who  was  a  aealous  MillenaHah^  the  ^^  Lif| 
of  the  brave  la  Nou^^  sumamed  Iron*erro/'  from  1560  to 
the  time  of  his  d^tb  in  1 59 1,  Leyden,  1€61, 4to;  and  several 
other  works,  particularly  a  podoii  entkled  ^  The  Apology 
of  St.  I  Stephen  to  ins  Judges.  <'  Tbk  pieee  was  altacjmi 
by  the  missionaries,  who  asserted  diat  the  author  had  spoke 
irreverently  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  i  bqt  he  published 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  great  ahiKty.^ 

«  Qmu  Pict«-M#ititim't  Ecd.  Hiitory.^-Horeri.— Biog.  yi^T^rKlIt^ 
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AMYRUTZES^  a  peripatetic  phibsopher,  of  die  fia;^eeath 
century,  and  a  Dative  pf  Trebizond,  was  at  first  in  gpceat 
esteem  at  tbe  court  of  tke  emperor  David  his  master,  and 
signalized  himself  by  wiiting  in  favour  qf  tbe  Gr«d(t 
against  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Florence ;  but  at 
last  forfeited,  by  his  apostacy,  all  the  reputatiiOQ  he  had 
gained.  He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  ein« 
peror  David  to  Constantinople,  wbitlier  that  pnxice  was 
carried  by  order  of  Mahomet  II.  after  tbe  redaction  of 
Trebizohd,  in  1461,  and  there,  seduced  by  the  promises 
of  the  Sultan^  he  renounced  the  Christian  religion^  and 
embraced  Mabometism,  together  with  his  children,  one.  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Mehemet-Beg,  traoslgted  many 
books  of  the  Christians  into  Arabic,  by  the  order  of  Ma^ 
hornet  IL  That,  prince  honoured  Amyrutzes  with  ooQsi<- 
derable  employments  in  the  seraglio,  and  used  sometinaes 
to  discourse  w^th  him  and  his  son  about  points  of  learning 
.and  religion.  By  the  manner  AUatius  axpresses  himself 
it  would  appear  that  this  philosopbei  had  borne  the  employ* 
Bient  of  proUwestiarius  iu't&e  court  of  the  emperor  of  Tre«* 
bizond,  but  this  emperor  was  not.the  first  prince  that  shewed 
a  particular  value  for  Amyrutses,  as  he  had  beto  greasy 
esteemed  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  loog  before* 
He  was  one  of  the  learned  men,  with  whom  the  emperor 
John  Paleologus' advised  about  his  journey,  into  Italy,  and 
be  attended  him  in  that  journey.  Of  his  death  we  have 
no  account,  and  Bayle  seems  to  think  there  were  two  of 
the  name,  i     •  -  .  , 

AN  AC  H  ARSIS,  a  famous  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
Scythia.  He  was  brother  to  Cadovides  king  of  Scythia, 
and  the  sou  of  Gnunis  by  a  Greek  woman,  which  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  learning  both  luiguages  to  perfection* 
Smicjrates,  accordjlng.to  Laertios,  af&med|  that  he  came 
to  Athens  in  the  forty«seventh  olympi|ui,  or  592  B.C.  under 
£ucrates  the  Archon.  And  Uermippus  tells, us,  that  as 
soon  as  be  arrived  there,  he  went  to  Solon^s  house,  and 
knocked  at  hiaxioor,  and  bid  the  servant,  who  opened  it,, 
go  and  tell  his,  master,  that  Anaohassia  was  there,  and  was 
come  on  purpose  to  see  him,  and  continue  with  him  for 
some  time.  Solon  returned  him  an  answer,  that  it  <  was 
)>etter  to  contract  friendship  at  home,  Anacbarsis  went  in 
iipon  this,  Mui  said  to  Soloo»  that  since  he  was  then  hv  his 

^  9#D,  Di«t.ip-Allatiii8  d«  Ptrp^s  Codscdiu,  pp,  9834  $3S, 
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0#n  cottntfy  and  m  hb  ovm  tenm^  it  wte  hb  d^  iSof  to* 
tarUtm  kiis'its  bis  guesfi  and  therefore  he  deiired  him  ta 
4nt€r  iatm  aa  indsiate  friendship  mth  him.  Solon,  sur* 
Mzed  at  the  vivacity  of  his  i^artee^  immediately  engaged 
m  a  friendship  widi  him,  whioh  lasted  as  long  as  they 
U^pied.  SMoor  iastnicted  him  in  the  best  discipline,  re* 
eoimneiided  him  to  the  favonr  of  the  noblest  personi,  and 
sought  all  means  of  giving  him  respect  and  honour.  Ana- 
obarsis  was  kindty  received  by  every  one  for  his  sake,  and^ 
as  Tbeoxenus  atieste,  was  the  ondy  stranger  whom  they 
jbcorporatod  into  their  city,  fie  was  a  man  of  a  very 
4aick  and  lively  genius^  and  of  ^,  strong  and  masterly 
Moqnenee,  aad  was  resclnte  in  whatever  he  undertoolL 
He  coBstaiitty  wore  a  coarse  dotible  garmenu  He  was  very* 
lemperate,  md  his  diet  vras  nothing  bat  milk  and  cheese* 
His  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  concise  and  pathetic  style^ 
^das  h^  was  inflexMe  in  the  poranit  ef  his-  point,  he  nevev 
foiled  td  gain  it|  and  his  resolute  and  eloquent  manner  of 
speaking  passed  into  a  proverb  v  and  thoise  who  imitated 
him  were  said  to  speak  in  the  Ulcythian  phrase.  He  was 
itxtremely  fond  of  pbetiy,  and  wrote  the  laws  of  the  Scy- 
thians, and  of  those  things  which  be  had  observed  among  the 
Qreek^,  and  a  poem  of  90^  verses  upon  war,  Crcesns^ 
having  heard  of  his  repntatson,  sent  ta  dffer  him  moneys 
tad  to  desire  him  to  coaie  to  sem  htm  at  Sardis ;  but  th6 
phiksopb^  ainswered,  that  he  was  eome  to  G^dece  in  ordet 
io  lenUn  the  language,  Manneasy  and  taws  of  that  country^ 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  gold  or  silver,  atnd  that  it 
would  be  svffiment  for  Um  to  riltum  to  Soythia  a  better 
0ia4  and  morn  ioltelltgent  tbno  wh^  ht  aame  itom  tbaice^ 
He  told  the  Icings  however, .  ttias  he  would  take  an  oppor^ 
tnoity  of  peeing  him,  siteie  he  ^nd  a  strong  desire  of  being 
ranked  in  the  number  of  his  friends.  After  he  had  oon- 
tinued-a  king  while  in  Greecdy' he  prepared  ctf  return  beme^ 
and  passing  throu^  Gyrioimiy  kt  found  the  people  of  that 
dity  celebrating  h»  a  veiy  sblenm  uliBinrer  tke  feast  of 
Cybde.  Thifr  excited  him  4to  mkkff  a  vow  to  that  goddess^ 
tlmt  hn  would  perform  the  ^ame^saerificesy  and  establish 
the  saike  feast  in  honotir  ef  her  in  his  own  country,  if  he 
ahnuM  natura  tUther  in  arfstyt  Upon  his  arrival  in  Soythia 
he  attempted  ta  change  the  ancient  ousn^ias  of  chnt  coantrvi 
tnd  to  estabMrti  thosetof  Gsciege^  hot  this  proved  extiemdy 
displeasing  ^o  the  Scythians,  and  fatal  to  himself.  As  he 
had  one  day  ^nttitsd  iaCb  &' thick  m>6d  call^  Hyisa^  in  ' 
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mdtt  t6  aceomplish  Ub  vow  to  Cybefo  in  the  tnost  sectef 
mannaff  ponible,  and  was  perfonmiig  t\^  whole  ceremony 
before  an  kxuige  of  that  goddess^  he  was  disoorered  by  il 
Scythian,  ti^o  went  and  informed  king  Saulius  of  it  Th^ 
hing  eame  immediately,  and  surprised  Anacharsis  in  th^ 
midst  of  the  solemnity,  and  shot  him  dead'  with  an  arrow. 
Laeitiat  tells  u%  that  be  was  killed  by  his  brother  with  an 
arrow  as  he  was  bmnciog^  and  that  he  £»pired  with  these 
words  :  ^*  I  lived  in  peaoe  and  safety  in  Greec^^  whither  I 
ment  to  inform  myself  of  its  language  aftd  manners,  and 
envy  has  destroyed  me  in  my  nadFve  ootintry.^'  Great  re- 
ject, however,  was  paid  to  htm  after  his  death'  by  the 
erection  of  statues.  He  is  ssttd  to  have  invented  the 
potter's  wheel,  but  this  id  menlioiied  by  Homer  long  before 
he  lived,  yet  he  probably  introdooed  it^  into  his  eountry. 

The  apophthegms  related  of  Anachafsitf  are  numeroar, 
and  in  general  shrewd  and  apposite,  but  some  are*  ef  h 
strong  satirical  cast.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  vine  pro« 
dooed  three  sorts  of  gprapes,  the  first  of  pteasure,  the  se* 
cood  of  drunkenness,  and  the  tbkd  of  repentance.  He 
ej^KBsed  hir  surpriM,  that  in  idl  the  public  assemblies 
at  Athene  wiae  men  shontd  propoae  basiness,  and  fools 
delennhie  it.  He  coold  not  comprehend  the  reason^  Why 
those  were  ponisbed,  who  abused  others  wkb  thcar  tongu^, 
and  yet  great  rewards  were  given  to  the  wrestlers,  who 
tr^fted  one  another  with  the  utmost  fury  and  barbarity. 
lU  wu  no  less  astoniabed  that  the  Greeks  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  their  banquets  should  make  use  of  glasses,  vibidk 
were  of  a  moderate  size^  and  yet  should  call  for  tery  lar^4 
ones  al  the  elose  of  dM  feaat,  when  they  had  drunk  s«« 
fictenlly.  He  could  bv  no  means  approve  of  tihi  Kbertiei 
wfasch  every  person  thought  were  allowable  in  banquets. 
Being  asked  one  dsrf  whni  method  was  to  be  takeHi  in  ord^ 
to  prevent  one  front  ever  drinking  wine^  be  replied,  Ther^ 
is  no  better  means  tkaii  to  view  a  drunken  man  with  all  hii 
exmnragace  of  behavkMr.  As  he  was  one  day  cen^derin^ 
the  thickness  of  the  plnnka  of  a  ship,  be  cried  out,  Alas  1 
thoae  who  go  to  sea,  are  bnt  four  in^efs  ^tant  from  death. 
Being  asked  u4iat  was.  the  mo«t  secure  ship,  be  replied. 
That  which  is  arrived  in  the  port.  He  very  often  repeated 
ity  tfast  every  man  should  take  a  particulktr  c^ure  to  mAt 
himself  roaster  of  bis  tongue  and  his  belly.  He  had  always 
#ben  he  slept  his  right  hand  upon  bis  mputb,  to  shew  thai 
there  is  nothing  which  we  ought  to  be  so  cautious  of  as  the 
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Kmgue.  An  Atbenian  reproacbiog  bim  one  day  with  being: 
a  Scythian,  he  replied,  My  country  is  a  disgrace  to  me ; 
but  you  are  a  disgrace  to  your  country.  Being  asked  what 
was  the  best  and  what  the  wcnrst  pait  of  a  man,  be  an- 
swered. The  toQgue.  It  is  much  better,  said  he,  to  have 
but  one  friend^  if  be  be  but  fisiithful  to  us,  than  a  great 
number,  who  are  always  ready  to  follow  the  change  of  for'* 
Vin^,  When  he  was  asked,  whether  there  were  more  per-^ 
tons  living  than  dead,  he  answered.  In  i^6b  number  do  ye 
rank  those  who  are  at  Stea  ?  He  used  to  say,  that  the  forum 
was  A  place  which  men  bad  established  in  order  to  impose 
upon  each  other.  It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that  the  letters 
published  under  Ms.  name,  Paris,  1552,  Greek  end  Latin, 
4M>»  ^^^  unquestionably  spurious.  ^    * 

AN-^CREON,  a  Greek  poet  of  greet  celebrity,  was 
bom  at  Teos,  a  sea-port  of  lonia«  Madajqa  Daoier  endea<« 
vours  to  prove  from  Plato,  that  .he  was  a  kinstnan  of  Soloo^s, 
and  consequently  allied  to  the  GodridaQ,  the  noblest  family 
in  Athens^  but  this  is  not  sufficiently  supported.  The 
time  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain  ;  £usebius  placing  it 
^nthf^  62d,  Suidas  in  the  52d^  and  Mr.  le  Fevre  in  the 
72d  olympiad.  H/e  is  said  to  have  been  about  eighteen 
ye^s  of  age,  when  Harpagus^  the  general  of  Cyrus,  came 
wifji  an  army  against  the  confederate  cities  of  the  lonians 
^nd  ilLolian^  The  Milesians  immediately  submitted  them« 
selyes ;  but  the  Phqco^ns,  when  they  found  themselyes 
imable  to  withstand  the  enemy,  chose  rather  to  abandon 
t^eir  country  than  their  liberty ;  and  getting  a  fleet  to^ 
getber,  transported  themselves  and  families  to  the  coast  of 
Fjcanoe,  where,  being  hospitably  received  by  Nannus  the 
)Ling  of  4^  country,  they  built  Marseilles.  The  Teiana 
sioon  followed  their  es;ample  i  for,  Harpagus  having  made 
^imself  master  of  their  wallsi  they  unanimously  went  on 
l^o^ard  their  ships,  an4>  sailing  to  Thrace,  fixed  themselves 
in  th^  city  Abdera.  They  had  not  J>een  there  long,  when 
the  Thraciaps,  jealolis.  of  their  new  neighboufs,  endea- 
vQured  to  give  thevi  disturbance  i  and  in  these  conflicts 
it  seem^  to  be,  that  Anaoreon  loBt  those  friends  whom  be 
oelf(,br|Utes  in  his  epigrams.  This  poet  had  much  wit,  but 
^as  certainly  too  fqnd  of  pleasures,  for  love  and  wine  bad 
the  disposal  of  ail  his  hours.     In  the  edition  of  Anacreon 

)  Diogenes  Laertius. — Brucker. — Gen.  Diet— Feneloa*8  Lives  of  t^e  Pbjlc^ 
ioplMrt,  vol.  L-^^Pahric.  BibL  Gr»c<v-S«xii  Ononaasticon. 
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and  Sappho  published  in  1 789  by  Fred,  G:  Bom,  of  Leipsick^ 
this  editor  endeavours  to  defend  Aaacreon  against  the 
cbarces  of  inebriety  and  unnatural  lusty  and  wUh'consi-* 
derabie  success.  These  ioap^t^ions,  however^  have  beeu 
.cast  on,  his  jnemory  by  the  oaajority  of  Mrriters,  except^ 
perhaps,  !£lian.  How  long  Anacreon  cootiaued  at  Samos 
is  uncert^ini  but  it  is  probable  he  remained  there  doling 
the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Poly  crates ;  for  Herodotus 
assures  us,  that  Anacreon  was  with  that  priikce  in  his 
chamber,  when  he  received  a  message  from  Ortetes  gorer^ 
nor  of  Sardis,  by  whose  treachery  Polycra^es  was  soon 
after  betrayed  and  inhumanly  crucified,  jt  seems  to  havs 
been  a  little  before  this,  that  Anacreop  left  Samos  and 
removed  to  Athens ;  having  b^^n  invited  thither  by  Bap* 
parcbus  the  eldest  sop  of  Pisistratus,  one  of  tbp  most  vim 
tuous  and  learned  princes  of  his  time  ;  who,  as  Plato  as^ 
sures  us,  sent  an  obliging  letter,  with  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars 
to  convey  him  oyer  the  j£gean  sea.  After  Hippardiat 
was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton^ 
Anacreon  returned  to  Teos,  where  he  remained  till  thl^ 
revolt  of  Histiaeus,  when  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  se* 
xnove  to  Abdera,  where  he  died.  The  manner  of  \m  deaih 
is  said  to  have  been  very  extraordinary ;  for  they  tell  us  he 
was  choaked  with  a  grape-stone,  which  he.swaliowed  as  h&- 
was  drinking  some  new  wine.  A  small  part  only  of  Ana» 
creon^s  worlis  remain.  Besides  odes  and  epigrams,  he 
composed  elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics  }  the  poems  which 
are  extant  consist  chiefly  of  bacchanalian  songs  and  love^ 
sonnets;  and  with  respect  ^o  such  subjects,  they  have 
beeu  long  regarded  as  standards  of  excellence.  Tbey'are 
dbtinguished  by  their  native  elegance  and  grace  froas 
every  other  kind  of  poetical  composition  :  and  the  volup-^ 
tUQus  gaiety  of  all  his  ^ongs  is  so  characteristic,  that,  his 
style  ^nd  manner  have  produced  innumerable  imitations^ 
called  Anacreontics.  Little  can  be  said,  however,  of  the 
moral  purity  of  his  sentiments,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  fascinations  of  the  Anacreontic  schodl  have  been  most 
destructive  %o  the  morals  and  prudence  of  the  young  and 

Tlie  editions  of  Anacreon  are  too  numefous  to  be  §pe^ 

cjfied  here,  Thej  were  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Henry 

'Stephens^.  Paris,  1554,  4to,  who  had  found  the  eleventh  ode 

eo  the  cover  of  an  old  book.     Until  then  we  had  nothing 

ef  AnacreoD  but  what  was  in  Aulus  Gellius^  or  the  Antho« 
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Ugyi  Stepbems^  bdwi^et,  6ad  the  ^66d  ^^fiiu^.t^  me<ft 
with^  two  mamit^riptft,  which  he  compftred  wkh  scmpuloui 
care.  These  #4ire  the  only  MSS.  hhoWilit  for  a  long  period  ^ 
but  as  fiteepheAB,  who  some  tkfte  hetcfre  his  death  feU  into 
mefttal  dasay^  tiegl^ted  t6  cottimunicate  to  any  persoii 
vriwre  they  wdfe^  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  de^ 
ptxoy^sd  with  many  6tber  valuable  originalt}.  This  circnm- 
atanoe  wa«  the  cause  ef  some  suspieion  attaching  to  the 
Editto  Princ^pA  as  deficient  in  autherYtidity.  It  was,  hoti^- 
ever,  generally  followed  i^  the  sub^quent  editions,  of 
which  those  of  Madame  Dacier  and  Barne»  Were  lone  es- 
teemed the  best.  Btit  the  most  singular  and  magnificent 
edition  of  nvtMlem  tittres  is  that  of  Joseph  Spaletti,  vtrbich 
watt  priated  at  Rome  in  1781,  in  iffvperJal  quarto,  with  3^^ 
fine  plates,  ex^usii^  of  1 6  pluts  in  Jfae-smik.  In  th^ 
prefaNse,  the  ^\t6v  remarks,  that  some  hyper-critics,  as  L^ 
Fevre,  Daci^,  and  Ba^tter,  had  doubted  the  authenticity 
•f  Anaereoti :  and  that  Cornelius  Paii  bad  even  suspected 
bit  ode#  tc  blite  been  prodactions  of  the  ftixteenth  century. 
To  ooafate  dDfis^  Spaletti  now^publlshed  ihef  poemfs  of  Anl'S' 
tsnon  in  facsimile  J  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  6f  tbe^  tenth 
dentory,  as^is  jlalpable,  from  its  caltigrapby,  to  any  persoifk 
acquainted  with  Greek  arcb«K>togy.  The  Latin  tnth^tiofi 
by  Spakrttt  i»  Md  to  be  mudh  mor4^  ac^uralte  tbdtr  an^ 
ether.^^The#e  ire  i»a»y  EiigKsh  tr^m^hctiotis  of  Ana- 
efeon^  who.  hste  ev*r  bteetV  a  wourite  whb  ydtftig  poetl 
Cowley  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  successful  trans* 
latoh  The  Fteto^  also  hav^  diany  traiislatton^,  and  som6 
of  diem  fliithftol  and  spirited.  ^ 

ANANIA,  bf  AONANV  (Mm  «%  wtt  «  Ta^y^  <tf 
«rach  reputation  in  the  ftfte^nth  ctotur^v  H!^  brlgin  t^a^ 
eibsMre^  and  on  fbat  dccounf,  it  is  liaid,  he  ^ok  the  name 
of  Aninia,  a  to#tt  6f  the  anci^t  Laliiirtf,  iMt^d  of  that  of 
hit  femity.  be  became  afterw^ds  pt^fe^ot  of  citil  and 
'  eaaon  la«i^  at  Bdlo^na,  and  archdeacon,  and  ^a?  highly  ^- 
tet^tned  for  piety  and  learmng.'  'His  ^  Cdtfimerttaries  oh 
the  filth  Beofc  of  the  Decretab/^'a  vdluifae  ctf  ^^^Coiifsuka- 
tioas;,''  and  his  ^eatise  on  f^twlal  rights,  *^l>6  rcvocatione 
feudi  alienati,^^  Leyden,  1546,  4to,  ar^  among,  his  prin- 
cipal works.  H  itf  #tttb^  sapri*!ing  tha^  a  irtzh  bl  Ws  lemm- 
ing and  sen^e^  should  have  alsb  *rltteh  fan  i!he  iubj^ct  cff 
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oMigi^  imA  diOKw%  ^^jDe  magia.  dt  amlefittts,  L^yden^ 
1^9»  4ta;  if  indaedithis  bdongs  t0  hkn,  and  not  to  the 
rafa^ectof  tbe&Howing  anial«.  He  dlied  in  1466,  «taa 
adi^oc^  age.  ^ 

ANANIA  (John  Loftewzo  d'),  a  Mtiv^  of  Taverna  b^ 
Calabiia,  limd  ad^ovit  the  end  of  the  sixteen^  eentury. 
He  wrote  a  book  of  geograpifjr  ia  Italian ;  and  a  work  in 
Latili^  entitled  ^*  fie  uatura  DeimQuni,^  wliicfa  wa«  prints 
ed  at  Veoioe  id  IS%2,  Sto.  The  other  worit  bean  the 
tatie  ^*  Coamegnpfaia,  ov«ro  l^Qinversale  Fabrioa  del  Mon- 
doy''  and  was  published  at  Venice  in  1576,  4t6.  This  au-^ 
that  ia  not  flseotaekied  by  Vossius  in  his  oatalogue  of  geo« 
graphera.* 

ANA8TASIUS  Bibliothecarius,  ao  called  because  be 
titaa  lifajraripo  of  the  dnuieh  of  Romei  was  a  naiive  of  Greece, 
and  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  of  hia  age.  He  flourished 
irtxrat  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  abbot  of 
St  Mary's  «Nina  Tiberim.  His  cbief^^woit,  the  "  Liber 
PoBtificalia»"  or  the  Ums  of  the  Popes  from  9t  Peter  to 
Nicholas  I.  is  of  a  doubtful  Character :  Blondel  and  Sal- 
saaaiiis  beftew  great  ettcomiums  on  it,  while  Hailing,  a 
Boman  catfaoiic  writer  of  note,  depreciates  it  as  mudi.  To 
she  bst  mlicion  of  <tfaia  book  is  joined  Ciampinias's  exami- 
aadon  p(  the  validity  of  the  fiekcts  therein  mentioned ;  and 
0aoro  fltivs  fwe  learn  that  be  wrote  only  the  lives  of  Gregory 
IV.  Sergins  II.  Leo  IV.  Benedict  III.  and  Nicholas  1.  and 
that  the  lives  of  che  other  popes  in  that  book  were  done  by 
different  anthees.  Ahastasius  is  said  to  t^ve  assisted  at  the 
eigjhtb  gottoaa4  eoian^  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
M9f  ef  wUcbiie  translated  the  acts  and  canons  from  Greek 
ioso  Latin.  Tlae  Ame  of  his  death  is  a  disputed  point,  as 
itideed  am  many  paifticMilars  relating  to  him.  Bayle  has  a 
very  ehteipu^  article  on  hia  history,  which  Cave  had  pre- 
viously eacmaioed,aiid  Blondei,  in  his  '^  Familier  eclaircisse- 
nent,'*  and  Beeoter  in  Ms  <^  Bibl.  critloa,^'  have  likewise 
etttenkl  Jlmsply  into  the  oonticoversv.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  ef  arandarions,  more  valued  for  their  fidelity  than 
^i^Mqe,  yet  th^  have  all  been  admitted  into  the  P<^^ 
^oikctiona  of  ecclesiastical  memoirs  and  aniaqpiities.  The 
first  ediaiott  ef  the  *^  Liber  Pontifioalis^  ^rras  printed  at 
Mentz,  1 602,  4tp,  aqd  two  more  editions  appeared  in  the  la^ 
century,  ode  in  four  vols.  foL  by  Francis  and  Josqih  Biao« 
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C|binty  niS-p-lTSS^  and  the  other  in  thi;ee  toIs.  4tO|  by  the 
abbe  Vignoliy  1724 — 1753,  besides  an  edition  ^by  Mura* 
toriy  in  bis  collection  of  Italian  writers,  enlai^^  by  learn* 
ed  disseitations^  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Anasta- 
«ius  waa  rather  the  translator^  or  compiler  of  those  lives,  and 
that  he  took  them  from  the  ancient  catak^ues  of  the  popes^ 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  other  documents  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Vatican 
library  then  consisted  of  little  eke,  although  it  appears  that 
there  was  before  his  time  a  person  honoured  with  the  title 
of  librarian.' 

ANASTASIUS^  called  the  Sinaite,  because  he  was  a 
IDonk  of  mount  Sinai,  flourished  in  ^  the  seventh' century. 
We  have  several  writings  of  this  recluse :  1.  "  Odegos,'' 
cr  the  Guide  on  the  truei  way,  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingoldstadt, 
1606,  4to.  2.  ^^  Contemplationes  in  Hexameron,''  Grseco- 
Lat.  Londini,  1682^  4to»  published  by  AUix.  3.  <<  Cinq 
livres  dogmatiques  de  Theologies*'  4s.  "  Some  sermons.'* 
His  works  were  published  at  Ingolstadt,  1606,  4to,  by  the 
Jesuit  Gretser,  and  inserted  in  the  Biblioth.  PP.  * 

ANATOLIUS,  St.  born  at  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Lao- 
dicea  in  Syria,  in  ^6^,  cultivated  successfully  arithmetic, 
geometry,  gramooar,  and  rhetoric.  Some  works  of  his  are 
still  remaining ;  among  others,  a  tract  on  Easter,  printed 
in  the  Doctrina  temporum  of  Bucherius,  Antwerp,  1634, 
folio.' 

ANAXAGORAS,  of  Clazomene,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  kornin  the  first  year 
of  the  seventieth  olympiad,  B.  C.  500,  and  was  a  disciple 
of  Aqaximenes.  He  inherited  from  his  parents  a  patri- 
mony which  might  have  secured  him  independence  and 
distinction  at  home;  but  such  was  his  thirst  after  know- 
*  ledge,  that,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  left  his 
country,  without  talking  proper  precautions  concerning  his 
isstate,  and  went  to  reside  at  Athens.  Here  he  (Hligently 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence  and  poetfy,  and 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  works  of  Homer,  whom 
^e  admired  as  the  best  preceptor,  not  only  in  style,  but  in 
morals.  Engaging  afterwards  in  speculations  concerning 
mturep  the  ^me  of  the  Milesian  school  induced  him  to  leave 

»  Gen.  Diet.— Biog.  X}tiiversene.^-Giiigtteiie  Hift.  Litt.  d*I^lie^  Tol  Lp.  91-^ 
MO.— Saftii  Onomttstievn. 
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Atkehs;  that  he  Slight  attend  upon  the  puUic  iostructiooii 
of  Anaxhnenes.  Under  bim  be  became  acquainted  with 
bia.  Aoctrioesv  and  thioBC  of  his  predecesaorfi,  concerning 
oatiuraLbodies,  and  tbe  origin  of  things.  80  ardently  did 
be  engage  in  these  inquitie^^  that  he  said  concerning  hiiii^ 
self  ti]at  he  was  bom  to  contemplate  tbe  heavens.  Visiting^ 
bia.Ttative  city,  he  found  that,  whilst  he  had  been  busy  in 
atm  pursuit  of  knowledge,  bis  estate  bad  run  to  waste,  and 
lemarked,  that  to.diis  ruin  be  owed  his  prosperity.  One 
of  bis  feltew-citiaens  cooipbdning  that  he,  who  was  so  weK 
qualified,  both  by  rank  and  ability,  for  public  offices,  had 
shown  so  little  regard  for  his  country,  he  replied,  ''My 
firsit  care  is  for.  wty  country,"  pointing  to  heaven.  After 
remaining  for  some  years  at  Miletus,  be  returned  to  Athens^ 
and.  there  taught  pbilosc^hy  in  private.  Among  his  pupik 
were  several  eminent  men,  particularly  the  tragedian  Eu-^ 
ripides,  and  the  orator  and  statesman  Pericles ;  to  whom 
some  add  Socrates  and  Tbemistoeles. 

The  repuution  which  be  acquired,  at  length  excited  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and  brought  upon 
him  a  cruel  persecution.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he 
wad  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  death  ;^  and  that 
it  vfas  with  difhculty  that  Pericles  obtained  from  bis  judges 
the  milder  sentence  of  fine  and  banbhment ;  but  the  nature . 
of  the  charge  alleged  against  bun  is  variously  represented. 
Tbe  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  his  offence 
was,  tbe  propagadoo  of  new  opinions  concerning  the  gods, 
and  particularly,  testing  that  the  sun  is  an  inanimate 
fiery  substahee^  and  consequently  not  a  proper  object  of 
worship.  As.be  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  into 
aature,  on  many  occasions  he  ibight  contradict^  tbe  vulgar 
opinions  and  superstitidns.  It  is  related  that  be  ridiculed 
the  Athenian  priests,  for  predicting  an  unfortunate  event 
from  the  unusual  appearance  of  a  ram  which  bad  but  one 
"  horn  ;  aud  that^  to  convince  the  people  that  there  was  no- 
'  thing  uiuiaturai  in  the  affair,  he  opened  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  showed  them,  tliat  it  was  so  constructed,  as' 
necessarily  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  other  horn. 

After  bis  banishment,  Anascagoras  passed  the  remainder 
of  bis  ds^^s  at  Lauipsacus,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
instructing  youth,  and  obtained  great  respect  and  influeilee 
among  tbe  magistrates  and  citizens.  Through  his  whQ4^ 
life  he.  apgeaiss  to  have  supported  the  character  of  a  true 
pbilosopben    Superior  to  motives  of  afrarice  and  ambition^f 
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tie  cMvoted  himself  io  the  putBuits  of  science,  and  in  llkft 
pilcUt  of  thie  vici«9itude8  of  fortuBe^  preserved  an  eipiil 
miod.  When  one  ^  hia  ftiendfi  expiieflsed  regret  am  ao«*  ^ 
cottD^  of  hiB  baQisbmeat  from  AtbeiM,  he  said,  *^  It  is  not 
I  wbo  have  lost  the.  Athenians,  but  the  Athenians  who  haiPi 
Lost  me,"  Being  asked,  just  before  hie  death,  whether  ha 
wished  to  be  carried  for  internsent  to  Clazomene,  hia  na« 
tire  city,  be  said,  ^^  It  ia  unneoessasy ;  the  way  to  the  ra* 
gions  below  is  cvwrj  where  alike  open.**  In  reply  to  a 
message  sent  him,  at  that  time^  by  the  senate  of  Lamp- 
sficia^f  requesting  kim  to  infcmn  them  in  what  manner  they^ 
might  most  aocepta)>ly  express  their  respect  for  his  me* 
mory  after  his  decease,  he  said,  '*  By  ordaining  that  the 
day  of  my  deaUi  may  be  aanuslly  kept  as  a  hohday  in  dt 
the  schools  of  Lamipsactts.^*  His  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  custom  remained  for  many  centuries.  He 
died  about  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  l^e  infaabitans^ 
of  Lampsacus  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  his  Wisdom, 
by  erecting  a  tomb,  with  an  inscription  signifying  that  his 
mind  explored  the  paths  of  truth ;  and  two  akars  were  rais- 
ed in  hoQOur  of  his  memory.  Que  dedicated  to  Truth,  the 
other  to  Mmv$  which  letter  u^^^ellation  was  given  him  on 
account  of  the  dootriae  wN^r  he  taught  concerning  the 
origin  and  formation  of  natujk^. 

The  material  woild  was  conceived  by  Anaxagoras  lo 
have  originated  from  a  confiised  mass,  eonsisting  of  dif- 
ferent kmds  of  particles.  Haimg  learned  in  the  Ionic 
sdmol,  that  bodies  ane  composed  of  minute  parts,  and  hav-* 
ing  observed  in  different  bodies  different,  and  frequently 
contrary,  forms  and  qualities,  be  concliided,  that  tiie  pri^ 
mary  padieles,  of  which  bodies  consist,  are  of  diffarent 
kinds  »  and  that  the  peculiar  form  and  propeities  of  each 
body  depend  upon  the  nature  of  that  class  of  particles,  of 
whicl>  it  is  chiefly  composed.  A  bone,  for  instanoe,  he- 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of  bony  par** 
ticles,  a  piece  of  gold,  of  golden  psvtides;  and  Aus  he 
si^posed  bodies  of  every  kind  to  be  generated  from  mn* 
lar  particles,  and  to  a&same  the  character  of  those  particles. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  which  ob« 
vionsly  attend  this  ^tem,  the  invention  of  it  was  a  proof  of 
the  authoi^s  ingenuity,  who  doubtless  had  recourse  to  the 
notion  of  similar  particles,  in  hopes  of  obviating  the  ob* 
jections  which  lay  against  the  doctrine  of  atoms^  at  he  had 
X^CffiHd  itiimm  Anacanenes. 
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•  Bat  the  most  importaDt  improvement  which  Atiaxagoras 
made  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessors,  was  that  6f 
separating,  in  his  system,  the  active  principle  in  nature 
from  the  material  mass  upon  which  it  acts,  and  thus  intro- 
ducing a  distinct  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.  The  siml'> 
^4ar  particles  of  matter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  basis 
^  6f  nature,  being  withottt  life  or  motion,  he  concluded  that 
there  must  have  been,  from  eternity,  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple, or  infinite  mind,  existing  separately  from  matter, 
which,  having  a  power  of  motion  within  itself,  first  com- 
municated mption  to  the  material  mass,  and,  by  unitihg 
homogeneal  particles,  produced  the  various  forms  of  na- 
iure. 

That  An^xagoras  maintained  an  infinite  mind  to  be  th<^ 
aHthor  of  all  motion  and  life,  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
authonties.  Plato  expressly  asserts,  that  Anaxagora^ 
taught  the  existence  of  "  a  disposing  mind',  the  cause  of 
all  Slings/'  Aristode  giv6s  it  as  his  doctrine,  that  mind  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  pure,  simple,  and  tmmixed} 
that  it  possesses  within  itself  the  united  powers  of  thought 
tad  motion ;  and  that  it  gives  motion  to  the  universe,  and 
is  the  cause  of  whatever  is  fair  &nd  good.  Plutareh  con- 
firms this  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Ana  ragoras,  and 
shews  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of  his'  predecessors. 
•*  The  Idnic  philosophers,"  says  he,  **  who  appeared  be- 
fore Anaxagoras,  made  fortune,  or  blind  necessity,  that  is^ 
the  fortuitous  or  necessary  motion  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter, the  first  principle  in  nature ;  but  Anaxagoras  affirmed 
that  a  pure  mind,  perfectly  free  from  ail  material  concre- 
tions^ governs  the  universe."  From  these  and  other  con- 
current  testimonies  it  clearly  appears,  that  Anaxagoras 
#as  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  conceived  mind  as  de* 
tached  from  matter,  and  as  acting  upon  it  with  rntelli^ehce 
and  design  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  The  infih'rt^ 
mind,  or  deity,  which  his  predecessors  had  confoxrnded 
with  matter,  making  them  one  universe,  Anaxagoras  con^ 
ceived  to  have  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  and 
to  be  simple,  pure  intelltgence,  capable  of  forming  the 
Eternal  mass  of  matter  according  to  his  pleasure.  Thus  h^ 
assigned  an  adequate  cause  for  thef  existence  of  the  visible 
<r6rid. 

beveral  doctrines  are  ascribed  to  Anaxagoras,  which 
might  seem  to  indicate  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  ii«* 
tare :  such  as,  that  the  wind  is  produced  by  the  r^afac- 
Vol.  IL  M 
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tion  of  the  air ;  that  the  rainbow  is  the  effect  of  the  re- 
flection  of  the  solar  rays  from  a  thick  cloud,  placed  oppo« 
•ite  to  it  like  a  mirror ;  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body, 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  an  habitable  region,  divided 
into  hills,  \ales,  and  waters ;  that  the  comets  are  wander- 
ing stars ;  and  that  the  fixed  stars  are  ia  a  region  exterior 
to  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  the  wTiters  who  report 
these  particulars  have  mixed  with  them  such  strange  absur^ 
dities,  as  weaken  the  credit  of  their  whole  relation.  When 
we  are  told,  that  Anaxagoras  thought  the  sun  to  be  a  flat 
circular  mass  of  hot  iron,  somewhat  bigger  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  the  ^tars  to  have  been  formed  from  stones 
whirled  from  the  earth  hy  tlie  violent  circumvolution  of  Its 
•urrounding  ether,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  in  the  course 
of  traditionary  report,  his  opinions  must  have  been  ignp^ 
rantly  misconceived,  or  designedly  misrepresented.  * 

ANAXANDRIDES,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  bom  at  Car 
xnirut,  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  flourished  in  the  lOist  oljobr 
piad,  B.  C.  400,  and  was  the  flrst,  if  Suidas  may  be  crcr 
dited,  who  introduced  love  adventures  on  the  stage,  which 
Bayle  thinks  doubtful.  He  was  a  man  conceited  of  .his 
person^  wore  rich  apparel,  and  affected  pomp  and  gran* 
•deur  to  such  a  degree,  that  being  once  engaged  to  read  a 
poem  at  Athens,  he  went  to  the  appointed  place  on  horsa- 
back,  and  rehearsed  part  oT  his  performance  in  that  pos- 
ture. Such  a  behaviour  renders  probable  what  is  further 
said  of  him,  viz.  that  he  was  extremely  grieved  when'hi^ 
pieces  did  not  carry  the  prize.  He  never  used,  like  othec 
poets,  to  polish  or  correct  them,  that  they  might  appear 
again  in  a  better  condition ;  and  this  disrespect  for  h^l 
spectators  occasioned  the  loss  of  several  flne  comedies. 
Owing  to  the  same  circumstance,  he  won  the  prize  but  tei^ 
times,  whereas  we  find  above  twenty  of  his  plays  quoted^ 
and  he  wrote  in  all  sixty-five.  The  Athenians  condemned 
him  to  be  starved  for  censuring  their  government.  None 
of  his  productions  are  extant,  but  some  of  them  are  meQ« 
tioned  by  Aristotle  and  other  authors.  * 

ANAXARCHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  ii^the  UOtU 
olympiad,  B.  C.  340,  was  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  used  a  liberty,  in  speaking  to  him,  th^t  was  wor<* 
thy  of  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.     That  prince  being 

*  *  Ahnott  litorally  fram  tb«  abridgment  of 'BrQcK*r.-^DiofeDt<  lAertiui.-* 
^  •to.Dict.— Fcndoii*!  LiTea  oTthe  PbUotophert. 
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wounded,  Anaxarcbus  put  his  fing^  to  the  wound,  and 
looking  him  in  the  face,  said,  ^'  Tlus  is  human  blood ;  and  ^ 
not  of  that  kind  which  animates  the  gods/'  Once  this 
prince  asked  him  at  table,  what  he  thought  of  the  feast  ? 
He  answered,  ^'  that  there  was  but  one  thing  wapting,  the 
head  of  a  great  nobleman,  which  ought  to  have  been  served 
in  a  dish :"  and  in  saying  this,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Nicocreon, 
tyrant  of  Cyprus.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this 
Nicocreon,  in  his  turn,  caused  him  to  be  put  in  a  mortar, 
and  beat  with  iron  pestles.  The  philosopher  told  the 
t]nrant  to  pound  his  body  as  much  as  he  plefased,  but  h# 
had  no  power  over  his  soul.  Nicocreon  then  threatened 
to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  ^  Thou  shalt  not  do  it,^ 
wretch !''  said  Anaxarcbus ;  and  immediately  spit  it  in  his 
face,  after  having  bit  it  in  two  with  his  teeth.  Anaxarcbus 
was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics.  Such  is  the  common  ac- 
count of  this  philosopher,  but  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  witfat 
his  character,  which  was  that  of  a  man  softened  by  effemi* 
nate  pleasure,  and  a  flatterer  of  kings.  The  same  story  is 
told  of  Zeno.  ^ 

ANAXIMANDER,  an  ancient  philosopher,,  iMis  the  first 
who  taught  philosophy  in  a  public  school,  and  is  therefore 
often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect  He  was 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  42d  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  610. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  friend  and  companion  of  Thales; 
whence  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus. 
That  he  was  employed  in  instructing  youth,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  an  anecdote  related  concerning  him;  that, 
being  laughed  at  for  singing  (that  is,  probably,  reciting 
his  ♦verses)  ill,  he  said,  "  We  must  endeavour  to  sing  bet- 
ter, for  the  sake  of  the  boys."  Anaximander  was  the  first, 
who  laid  aside  the  defective  method  of  oral  tradition,  and 
committed  the  principles  of  natural  science  to  writing.  It 
is  related  of  him,  which,  however,  is  totally  improbable, 
that  he  predicted  an  earthquake.  He  lived  sixty-four  years. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Anaximander,  concerning  na- 
ture and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infinity  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  things ;  that  the  universe,  though  variable 
in  its  parts,  as  one  whole  is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things 
are  produced  from  infinity,  and  terminate  in  it.  What  thiJ 
philosopher  meant  by  infinity,  has  been  a  subject  of  a  dis- 

»  Bracker.— MorMi.--'Biof .  VoiTeridle.— Luwo'j  Lectionci  Altic»,    Uy* 
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jmte  productive  of  many  ingenious  conjectures,  which  are, 
however,  too  feebly  supported  to  merit  particular  notice. 
The  most  material  question  is,  whether  Anaximander  nn- 
•  derstood  by  infinity  the  material  subject,  or  the  efficient 
cause,  of  nature.  Plutarch  asserts,  the  infinity  of  Anaxi- 
mander to  be  nothing  but  matter.  Aristotle  explains  it  in 
the  same  manner,  and  several  modern  writer*  adopt  the 
dame  idea.  But  neither  Aristotle  nor  Plutarch  coUld  have 
any  better  ground  for  their  opinion  than  conjecture.  It  Is 
more  probable,  that  Anaximander,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
Inhales,  would  atten)pt  to  improve,  than  that  he  would 
entirely  reject,  the  doctrine  of  iiis  master.  If,  therefore, 
the  explanation,  given  above,  of  the  system  of  Thales  bo 
admitted,  there  will  appear  some  ground  for  supposing, 
that  Anaximander  made  use  of  the  term  infinity  to  denote 
the  humid  mass  of  Thales,  whence  all  things  arose,  toge- 
ther with  the  divine  principle  by  which  he  supposed  it  to 
be  animated.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Hermias,  who  asserts,  that  Anaximander  supposed  aa 
eternal  mover  or  first  cause  of  motion,  prior  to  the  humid 
mass  of  Thales.  And  Aristotle  himself  spj&ks  of  the  in- 
finity of  Anaximander  as  comprehending  and  directing  all 
things.  After  all,  nothing  can  be  determined,  with  cer- 
tainty, upon  this  subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy were  indebted  to  Anaximander.  He  iramed  a  con- 
nected series  of  geometrical  truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of 
his  doctrine.  He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and 
water,  upon  an  artificial  globe.  The  invention  of  the 
•6un-dial  is  ascribed  to  Him  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  man- 
kind had  remained,  till  this  time,  unacquainted  with  so 
useful  an  instrument,  especially  considering  how  much 
attention  had,  in  many  countries,  been  paid  to  astronomy, 
and  how  early  we  read  of  the  division  of  time  into  hours. 
Herodotus,  with  much  greater  probability,  ascribes  this 
Invention  to  the  Babylonians.  Perhaps  he  made  use  of  a 
gnomon  in  ascertaining,  more  correctly  than  Thales  had 
done,  the  meridian  line,  and  the  points  of  the  solstices* 
Pliny  says,  that  he  first  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic ;  but  this  cannot  be  true,  if  Thales  was  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses,  which  supposes 
the  knowledge  of  this  obliquity. 

Other  opinions  ascribed  to  Anaximander  are^  that  the 
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stars  are  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  borne  abou;^ 
in  the  spheres  in   which  they  are  placed ;  thaj:  they  ar^ 

Sods,  that  is,  inhabited  and  animated  by  portions  of  tha 
ivinity ;  that  the  sun  baa  the  highest  place  in  the  be^* 
yens,  the  moon  the  next,  and  the  planets  and  fixed  star^ 
the  iowest ;  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  remains  in  its  place ;  and  that  the  sui^ 
is  twenty-eight  times  larger  than  the  earth.  * 

ANAaIMENES,  a  Milesian,  who  was  born  about  th4 
fifty-si^th  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  556,  was  a  hearer  and  com^ 
panion  of  Anaximander.  He  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
master,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
things,  and  attempted  to  cast  new  light  upon  the  system. 
He  taught,  that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  is  air,  which 
he  h(eld  to  be  infinite,  or  immense.  Anaximenes,  say* 
SimpliciuSi  tau^t  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  but 
under  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling  it 
air.  I)e  held  air  io  be  God,  because  it  is  diflTused  through 
all  nature,  and  is  perpetually  active.  The  air  of  Anaxi^ 
menes  is,  then,  a  subtle  e^her,  animated  with  a  diyiqe  prinr 
ciple,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  all  beings,  and  i^ 
tbis  sense  I..actantius  understood  hif  doctrine.  ^ 

Anaximenes  was  probably  the  continuator  of  the  doctrine 
of  Thales  and  Aoaxj/oiander,  concerning  the  first  principle 
of  nature^  with  this  difference  only,  th^t  he  supposed  tb^ 
divine  energy  to  be  resident  in  air,  or  father.  Chiefly  at* 
tentiye^  however,  to  material  causes,  he  was  silent  co^*- 
ceming  the  Aature  of  the  divine  mind. 

Anaximenes  is  alsb  said  to  have  taught,  tjiat  all  mind^ 
are  air  5  that  fire,  water,  and  earth,  proceed  from  it,  by 
rarefaction  jor  condensation ;  that  tk^  sun  and  moon  oxp 
Aery  bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  circular  plate  i  tix^ 
the  stars,  which  also  are  fiery  substances,  are  fixed  in  t\ip 
heavens^  as  nails  in  a  cr3rstal^ine  plane ;  and  that  the 
«arth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air. '  ,     ^ 

ANAXIMENES,  the  son  of  Aris^ocles  of  Lamjpsacus,  an 
orator^  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  qf 
Zoilus  of  Amphipolis^  the  absum  critic  on  Homer.  He 
was  preceptor  to  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  followed  hi^i 
to  the  wars.  When  the  )(ing  was  incensed  against  ^ 
people  of  Lampsacus,  because  thoy  had  uken  the  part  of 
the  Persians,  and  threatened  them  with  grievous  punisV 

>  Brocker.— Dtoseaei  Lae^ui.««Oeii«  Dict«-^i|oreri.  *  n>kl. 
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mentS)  he  saved  them  by  a  trick.  The  people,  in  danger 
of  losing  their  wives,  children,  and  country,  sent  An^axi- 
menes  to  intercede  for  them,  and  Alexander  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  swore  by  the  gods,  that  he  would  do* 
ihe  very  reverse  or  what  he  desired  of  him.  Upon  this 
Anaximenes  said  to  him,  ^<  Grant  me  the  favour,  O  king, 
to  enslave  the  wives  and  children  of  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  to  burn  their  temples,  and  lay  their  city  even  with 
the  ground."  Alexander,  not  being  able  to  retract  his 
oath,  pardoned  Lampsacus  against  his  will.  Anaximenes 
revenged  himself  on  his  enemy  Theopompus  the  son  of 
Damostratus  in  a  manner  not  much  to  his  credit.  Being  a 
sophist,  and  able  to  imitate  the  style  of  sophists,  he  wrote 
a  book  against  the  Athenians  and  Lacedxmonians,  care- 
fully framing  a  railing  story,  and  netting  the  name  of  Theo- 
pompus to  it,  sent  it  to  those  cities.  Hence  arose  an  uni- 
versal hatred  of  Theopompus  throughout  all  Greece. 
Anaximenes  is  isaid  to  be  the  inventor  of  speaking  ex  ieni' 
pore,  according  to  Suidas,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  com* 
prebend  what  he  means  by  that  being  an  invention.  He 
.Wrote  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  twelve  books 
on  the  early  history  of  Greece,  but  none  of  these  have  de- 
scended to  us. ' 

ANCHARANUS,  or  ANCAllANO  (Peter),  an  emi- 
nent civilian  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Bo-» 
iogna  in  Italy,  and  descended  from  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Fameses.  Besides  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  the 
'  civil  law,  be  was  a  philosopher  and  politician  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker.  These  qualifications  raised  his  reputation, 
and  gave  him  a  great  authority  among  his  countrymen. 
He  veas  likewise  in  high  esteem  with  the  princes  of  Italy, 
and  applied  to  by  many  cities  and  universities.  He  stu* 
died  chiefly  under  Baldus,  whose  intimate  friendship  he 
gained,  and  who  instructed  him  in  the  most  abstruse  parts 
of  the  civil  law.  He  read  public  lectures  uppn  the  law  at 
first  in  Padua,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna,  in  conjunction 
Vith  Bartholomew  Salicetus,  with  the  greatest  applause  of 
bis  auditors.  He  flourished  about  1380,  and  the  following 
years;  for  in  May,  1382,  Salicetus,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary, began  his  commentaries  in  IX  Libros  Codic.  at 
Bologna.  Our  author  died  there  about  the  year  1 4 10,  and 
^as  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Benedict;  though  some 
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writcrt  pretend,  that  he  lived  till  1497,  whic^i  they  infer 
from  ijTis  epitaph,  which  was  only  repaired  in  that  year. 
]But  the  manuscript  of  his  lecture  upon  the  Clementines 
and  Rescripts,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Augs-^ 
"burg,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1397  ;  and  another 
nanpscript  of  his  lecture  upon  the  second  book  of  the 
Decretals,  which  is  K^ewi^e  in  that  library,  shews  that  it 
was  finished  at  Venice  in  1392.  He  wrote,  1.  ^  Commen- 
taria  in  sex  Librps  Decret^Iium  ;'*  with  the  Scholia  of 
Cqdecha  and  John  de  Monteferrato,  at  Bononia,  1581,  foU 
9.  ^•^  Lectura  super  Clementinas,"  with  the  additions  of 
Cathar.   Pariel  and  others,    Lyons,  1549  and   1553,  fol. 

3.  ^*  Selects  Qusestiones  omnium  praes^tissimorum  Juris- 
consultorupi  in  tres  tomos  digests,  Francfort,  1581,  fol. 

4.  **  Cpnsilia  sive  Responsa  Juris,"  with  the  additions  of 
Jerom  Zanchius,  Venice,  1568,  1585,  1589,  1599,  folio. 

5.  **  Repetitiones  in  C.  Canonum  Statuta,  de  Constit,'* 
Venice,  1587.* 

ANCHER  (Peter  Kofod),  a  Danish  lawyer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  filled  several  situations  of  importance' 
in  the  Danish  administration,  and  about  the  end  of  that 
century  bore  the  title  of  counsellor  of  conference.  He 
wrote  many  elementary  works  on  the  civil  and  criminal 
law  of  Denmark,  which  differs  firom  the  Roman  in  many 
particulars ;  but  his  principal  and  most  learned  and  useful 
work,  is  **The  History  of  Danish  law  from  the  time  df 
king  Harold  to  that  of  Christian  V."  1769,  3  vols.  8vo, 
which  is  in  the  Danish  language.  * 

ANCILLON  (David),  an  eminent  divine,  of  the  re- 
formed church  at  Metz,  was  born  March  17,  1617,  He 
studied  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  his  age  in  the 
Jesuits'  college,  then  the  only  one  at  Metz  where  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  being  instructed  in  polite  literature^ 
Tn  this  college  he  gave  such  proofs  of  genius,  that  the 
beads  of  the  society  left  nothing  unattempted  in  order  to 
draw  him  over  to  their  religion  and  party ;  but  he  con* 
tinued  firm  against  their  attacks,  and  tliat  he  might  be  the 
more  ehabled  to  withstand  them,  took  the  resolution  of 
studying  divinity,  in  which  he  was  so  indefatigable,  that 
his  fatlier  was  often  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority  to 
ihterrupt  his  continual  application,  lest  it  should  injure 
Iris  health.    He  went  to  Geneva  in  the  year  1633,  and  per- 
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formed  bis  course  of  philosophy  there  under  Mr.  du  Pw^ 
and  bis  divinity  studies  under  Spanheim,  Diodati,  and 
Tronchin^  who  bad  a  great  esteem  for  bim.  He  left  Ge^ 
neva  iu  April  164 1,  and  offered  himself  to  the  synod  o£ 
Charenton,  in  order  to  take  upon  bim  the  office  of  a  minisr 
ter.  His  abilities  were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners, 
and  hi3  modesty  by  the  ministers  of  Paris;  and  the  whole 
assembly  ^as  so  ^bly  satisfied  with  bio),  that  they  gave 
bim  one  of  the  most  considerable  churches^  which  was  uq« 
provided  for,  tbs^t  of  Meaui^  where  be  exercised  his  minis- 
try till  the  year  1653,  and  became  extremely  popular, 
raising  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  learning,  eloquenccj^ 
aud  virtue,  f^nd  was  even  highly  respected  by  tbbse  of  tb^ 
I^maa  catholic  cofnmqnion.  He  displayed  bis  talentft 
with  ^till  greater  reputatioii  aqd  success  in  his  own  country, 
where  be  W91S  minister  from  the  year  1653,  uUtberevO'*^ 
cation  pf  tbe  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to 
Francfort  after  that  fatal  blow ;  and  having  preached  in 
t^e  French  qburch  at  Hanau,  the  whole  assembly  was  so 
edified  by  it,  that  they  immediately  called  tqgether  the 
b^?^ds  of  the  &milies,  in  order  to  prppose  that  he  might 
be  desired  to  accept  of  t)ie  office  of  minister  among  them*. 
The  prpposition  was  agreed  to  ;  and  they  sent  deputies 
who  prevailed  on  biip,^  ^d  be  began  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  in  that  church  ^bout  the  end  of  the  year  1685. 
It  was  now'^  that  several  persons  \vbo  had  quitted  the 
Preach  cburcb,  fpr  sqme  disgust,  returned  to  it  again. 
The  professors  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and  Dutch; 
ministers,  attended  frequently  upon  his  sermons.  The 
cpi^nt  of  Hanai;  biipaelf^  who  bad  never  before  been  seen 
ip  ^a^t  ;cburcb,  came  thither  to  hear  Mr.  Ancillon.  His  au« 
ditom  caixie  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  even  from 
Francfort,  ai^d  people,^  vbo  understood  nothing  of  French, 
flocked  togetljier  witb  great  eagerness,  and  said,  that  they 
Ipyed  to  see  ^m  speak ;  a  degree  of  popularity  which  ex* 
cited  the  jealousy  of  t^o  other  ministers,  who  at  length 
rendered  bis  situation  so  uneasy  that  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  voluntarily  a  place  from  which  they  could  not 
force  him.  If  he  had  chosen  to  rely  upon  the  voice  of  the 
people,  he  might  have  st^l  retained  his  situation,  but  it 
was  bis  opinio^  that  a  faithful  pastor  ought  not  to  establish 
his  own  interests  upon  any  division  between  a  congregation 
and  iu  ministers,  and  as  through  his  whole  life  he  had 
l^een  averse  to  partiss^  and  bad  remoBstrated  often  against 
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cabals  an^  factions,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
disposition  which  ^e  people  were  in  towards  nim,  nor 
permit  them  to  act  Having  therefore  attempted  every 
method  which  charity  suggested  without  success,  he  re- 
solved to  quit  Hanau,  where  he  had  to  wrangle  without 
intermission,  and  where  his  patience,  which  had  supported 
several  great  trials,  might  possibly  be  at  last  overcome ; 
and  for  Uiese  reasons  he  left  it  privately.  He  would  now 
hav^  returned  to  Francfort  to  settle,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  numerous  family,  he  preferred  Berlin,  where  he  re-, 
ceived  a  kind  reception  from  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg^ 
He  was  also  made  minister  of  BerUii,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  his  eldest  son  made  judge  and  directpr  of  the 
French  who  were  in  that  city,  and  his  other  son  rewarded 
with  a  pension,  and  entertained  at  the  university  of  Franc- 
fort  upon  thQ  Oder,  and  at  last  minister  in  ordinary  of  the 
capital.  He  bad  likewise  tlie  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
brother  made  judge  of  all  the  French  in  the  states  of 
Brandenboure,  an4  Mr.  Cayart,  his  son-in-law,  enp:ineer 
to  his  electoral  highness.  He  enjoyed  these  circumstances 
undisturbed,  till  bis  death  at  Berlin,  Septembers,  1692, 
age<;l  seventy-five  years.  His  marriage  was  contracted  in 
a  very  singular  way :  The  principal  heads  of  families  of  the 
c^hurch  of  Meaux  seeing  how  much  their  minister  distin- 
guished himself,  and  hearhig  him  sometimes  saying,  that 
he  would  go  to  Metz  to  see  his  father  and  relations,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  several  years,  were  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  lose  him.  They  thought  of  a  thousand  expe- 
dients in  order  to  fix  him  with  them  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
the  surest  way  iii  their  opinion  was  to  marry  him  to  som^ 
rich  lady  of  merit,  who  bad  an  estate  in  that  country  or 
near  it.  One  of  them  recollected  he  had  heard,  that  Mr. 
Ancillon  having  preached  one  Sunday  in  the  morning  at 
Charenton,  he  was  universally  applauded ;  and  that  Mr. 
Macaire  especially,  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  of  very 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  and  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able estate  at  Paris  and  about  Meaux,  had  given  him  a 
thousand  blessings  and  commendations,  and  said  aloud  to 
those  who  sat  near  him  in  the  church,  that  he  had  but  one^ 
daughter,  who  was  an  only  child,  and  very  dear  to  biui;' 
but  if  that  gentleman,  speaking  of  Mr.  Ancillon,  should 
come  a^nd  asl^  her  in  pdarriage,  he  would  give  her  with  all 
his  heart  Upon  this^  they  want  to  ask  him,  whether  he . 
still  ppntinued  in  that  fovourabb  opinion  of  him ;  he  re- 
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plied,  that  be  did ;  and  accompanied  that  answer  with  new 
expressions  pf  his  esteem  and  affection  for  Mr.  Ancillon ; 
80  that  the  marris^ge  was  concluded  in  the  year  1649,  and 
proved  a  very  happy  one,  although  there  was  a  gres^t  dis- 
parity of  years,  the  young  lady  being  only  fourteen. 

His  library  was  very  curious  and  very  exten^ve,  ^nd  h^ 
enlarged  it  ev^ ry  day  with  all  that  appeared  new  and  im- 
portant in  the  republic  of  letters ;  so  tfiat  at  last  it  was  pne" 
of  the  noblest  collections  in  the  hands  of  any  private  per- 
son in  the  kingdom.  Learned  foreigners  used  to  visit  it^ 
as  they  passed  through  the  city  of  Metz,  as  the  most  valua* 
ble  curiosity  there.  When  he  saw  the  catalogue  of  pre; 
iended  heretical  books,  published  by  the  archbishop  of 
Paris^  he  laid  aside  all  those  books  which  were  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  and  they  composed  his  library  in  (h^ 
foreign  countries  which  he  retired  to,  for  hU  own  was 
plundered  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nor 
would  he  have  had  a  book  remaining,  if  those  which  he  had 
bid,  had  not  been  concealed  from  the  persons  who  seized 
the  rest  of  his  librar}'.  The  monks  and  ecclesiastics  of 
Metz  and  the  neighbouring  towns  had  long  co\'eted  the 
library  of  Mr.  Ancillon,  and  his  being  obliged  to  depart  otx 
a  sudden  gave  them  a  fair  pretence  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Some  of  them  proposed  to  buy  the  whole  together,  and 
others  required,  that  it  should  be  sold  by  retail ;  but  tl^e 
issue  was  that  it  was  completely  plundered. 

His  writings  are  but  few,  1.  *<  Relation  fidele  de  toutce 
qui  s'cst  pass6  dans  la  conference  publique  avec  M.  Beda* 
cier,  eveque  d*  Aost,'*  Sedan,  1657,  4to.  This  dispute 
which  he  carried  on  with  M.  Bedacicr,  is  condeniing  tra- 
ditions, and  was  managed  on  the  part  of  pur  author  with 
great  success,  but  they  had  agreed  not  to  print  it,  and  it 
would  have  remained  unknown,  had  not  a  spurious  account 
appeared,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Ancillon  had  been 
defeated.  2.  **  Apologie  de  Luther,  de  Zuingle,  de 
Calvin,  etde  Beze/'  Hanau,  1666,  which  is  part  of  an  an- 
swer he  had  prepared  against  cardinal  de  Richelieu. 
3.  "  Vie  de  Guil.  Farel,*'  or  the  idea  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ,  printed  in  1691,  Amst  12mo,  from  a  most  erro- 
neous copy.  He  published  also  one  fast  sermon,  '1676, 
entitled  "  The  Tears  of  St  Paul.**  But  the  work  which 
contains  the  most  faithful  picture  of  his  learning,  princi- 
ples, and  talents,  in  conversation,  was  published  by  W^ 
son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  at  Basil,  1698,  S  vots. 
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l2mo,  entitled  **  Melange  critique  de  Litterttore,  re* 
cueilli  des  conrersattons  de  fen  M.Aneillon.*'  There  was 
likewise  a  new  edition  of  it  pablished  at  Amsterdam  in  1702, 
in  one  Tolume  12mo,  which  was  disowned  by  the  editor, 
because  there  were  several  things  inserted  in  it,  which 
were  injurious  to  his  father's  memory,  and  his  own  charaC'* 
ter.  This  collection  of  Ancillon  was  fbrmed  from  what  be 
heard  his  fatlier  speak  of  in  conversation,  and  he  has  ds* 
gested  it  under  proper  heads.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  useful  and  curious  remarks,  although  not  wholly  fre^ 
from  mtstakes,  some  of  the  sentiments  having  been  con* 
▼eyed  to  the  editor  by  persons  who  probably  did  not  re- 
member them  exactly.  *  . 

ANCILLON  (Charles),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  eft 
Metz,  July  29,  1659:  he  began  his  studies  in  thatcitj^ 

-and  went  to  Hanau  for  the  prosecution  of  them.  He  after^ 
wards  applied  himself  to  the  ciril  law  at  Marpurg,  Geneva, 
and  Paris,  in  the  last  of  which  cities  he  was  admitted  an 
advocate.  Upon  his  return  to  Metz,  in  1679,  he  followed 
the  bar,  where  he  began  to  raise  himself  a  considerable 
reputation.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1^5,  the  protestants  of  Metz  deputed  him  to  court,  i« 
order  to  represent  chat  they  ought  not  to  be  compre- 
hended in  this  revocation.  But  all  that  he  could  obtain 
was,  that  this  city  should  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and 
favour.  He  followed  his  father  to  Berlin,  where  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenbourg  appointed  bim  judge  and  director  of 
the  French  in  that  city.  In  1695,  that  prince  gave  him 
new  marks  of  his  confidence  atui  favour,  by  sending  him  to 
Swisseriand  in  on\er  to  negociate  some  affairs  of  import- 
ance. The  marquis  of  Ba^n  Dourlach,  who  was  then  at 
Basil,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  entertained 
so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  chose  him  for  his 
cornisellor,  and  desired  the  elector  of  Brandenbourg  to 
g^ve  Ancillon  leave  that  he  should  serve  him  for  sometime. 
Our  author  did  not  return  to  Berlin  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1699,  and  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all  the 

.  courts  of  justice  which  the  French  had  in  Prussia,  and 
counsellor  of  the  embassy.  The  elector,  being  crowned 
king  of  Prussia,  made  him  likewise  his  historiographer  and 
superintendant  of  the  French  school,  which  had  been 
founded  at  Berlin,  according  to  the  scheme  which  he  bad 
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fonned*  He  died  in  that  cii^y  the  5th  of  July,  1715,  being 
iifty-ftix  years  of  age.  Hi»  works  are,  1.  ^^  Ulrrevoca- 
hilitA  de  TEdit  de  Nantes  prouv^  par  les  principes  du  droit 
&de.la  politique/'  Amsterdam,  1688,  i2rao.  2.  ^^  Se^ 
flexions  poUtiques,  par  lesquelles  on  fait  voir  que  b  per- 
secution des  reformez  est  contre  les  veritable  interets  de 
la  France,**  Cologne,  1686,  12mo.  Mr.  Bayle  is  mistaken 
in  supposing,  that  this  work  was  written  by  Sandras  de^ 
Courtils,  the  author  of  the  *^  Nouveaux  Interets  des 
Princes."  3.  "  La  France  interess^  a  r6tablir  VPdit  de 
Nantes,'*  Amsterdam,  1690,  12mo.  4.  <^  Hiatoire  de 
TEtablissement  des  Frangois  Refugiez  dans  ie^  Etats  de 
son  altesse  electorale  de  Braiide!bourg,\'  Berlin,  16^0, 
SivQ,  .  fie  vvrote  this  out  of  gratitude  to  the  elector  fpr  the 
generosity,  which  he  had  shewn  to  the  French  Protestants, 
ft  appears  from  thi#  piece,  that  tlie  elector's  humanity  ex- 
tended, to  all  the  different  ranks  of  persons  among  them. 
The  men  of  learning  tasted  all  the  satis^ctions  of  ease 
Botwithstapdii^g  the  pressure  of  misfort\me  and  distress^ 
and  enjoyed  the  charms  of  society  iu  the  conferences  whicb 
were  held  at  Mr.  Spanheim's,  their  patron  and  Mvcenas, 
who  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  court,  as  well  as  of  the 
r^ublic  of  letters.  5.  ^^  Melange  Critique,*'  n^entioned 
before  in  his  fiather's  article.  6.  ^<  Dissertation  sur 
Tusage  de  mettre  la  premiere  pierre  au  fondement  des 
edifices  publics,  addressee  au  prince  electoral  de  Brande- 
bourg,  a  Toccasion  de  la  premiere  pierre,  qu*il  a  pos6e  lui 
mkme  au  fondement  du  temple  qu*ou  construit  pour  IfM 
Francois  Refugiez  dans  le  q\iartier  de  BerUn  nomm6  Fri-» 
derichstadt,**  Berlin,  1701,  8vo.  The  author  ba¥ing  given 
an  account  of  every  thing  whidi  his  knowledge  and  read- 
ing would  supply  him  with  on  this  subject,  acknowledges 
at  last,  that  this  custom  is  very  like  those  rivers,  whose 
source  is  unkiiown,  though  we  may  observe  t^e  cpurse  of 
them.  7.  *'  Le  dernier  triomphe  de  Frederic  Guillaume 
le  Grand|  electeur  4^  Branddkiurg,  ou  discours  sur  la 
Status  Equestre^rig^e  sur  le  Pont  Neuf  du  Berlin,**  Ber« 
lin,  1703.  Mr.  Beauval  says  that  this  piece  is  an  on^tioii 
und  a  dbsertation  unittd  together,  and  that  tke  style  is  a 
Uttle  too  turgid.  8.  <<  Uistoire  de  la  v|e  de  Soliman  IL 
^mpereur  des  Turcs,**  Rotterdam,  1706,  Svq;  a  work  not 
ifery  correct,  but  the  preliminary  matter  is  valuable,  and 
contains,  among  other  particulars,  some  curious  informa* 
tion  respecting  Thuanus,  taken  from  the  **  Bibliotbeque 
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Politique  Hertldique  Choisie/'  1705,  8to,  9.  «Tniit6 
fles  Eunuqbes,  plur  C.  Dollincan,"  1707,  12ino.  Dollin- 
caa  is  an  assumed  name,  and  the  work  nnvrortfav  of  our 
author^s  abilities.  10.  **  Memoires  concemant  les  vies 
et  les  onvrages  de  plusieurs  moderhes  celebres  dans  la 
tlepublique  des  Lettres,'*  Amst.  1709,  12mo.  This  piece, 
which  he  was  induced  to  undertake  by  the  persuasioti  of  & 
bookseller  of  Rotterdam,  as  a  supplement  to  Bayle's  dic- 
tionary, contains  the  lives,  somewhat  diffusely  written,  of 
Valentine  Courart,  whose  article  contains  133  pages; 
Bartholomew  d'Herbelot,  Ui*ban  Chevreau,  Henry  Justel, 
Adrian  Baillet,  James  Aubery,  Benjamin  Aubeiy  Sieur 
du  Manner,  Lewis  Aubery,  John  Auber}^,  Claudius  Au- 
bery,  John  Baptist  Cotelier,  and  Laurence  Beger. 
11.  "  Histoire  de  la  vie  de  M.  Ltscheid,"  Berlin,  1713. » 

ANCOURT  (Florent-Carton  d*),  an  eminent  French 
actor  and  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Fontainbleau,  Nov. 
1,  1661.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris, 
under  father  de  la  Rue ;  who,  discovering  in  him  a  re- 
markable quickness  and  capacity  for  learning,  was '  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  engaging  him  in  their  order,  but  d' An- 
court's  aversion  to  a  religious  life  rendered  all  his  effortt 
ineffectual.  After  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  phi* 
losophy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law,  andjWas  ad- 
mitted advocate  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  but  railing  in 
love  with  an  actress,  he  .went  upon  the  stage ;  &nd,  in 
1680,  married  thb  woman.  As  he  had  all  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  theatre,  he  soon  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  began  to  write  pieces  for  the  stage,  many  of 
which  had  such  success,  that  most  of  the  players  grew  riclt 
from  the  profits  of  them.  His  merit  in  this  way  procured 
him  a  very  favourable  reception  at  court,  where  Lewis  XIV. 
jriiewed  him  many  marks  of  his  favolir.  His  sprightly  con- 
versation and  polite  behaviour  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  all  the  men  of  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  city,  and 
t)ie  most  considerable  persons  were  extremely  pleased  to 
have  him  at  their  houses.  Having  taken  a  journey  to 
Dunkirk,  to  see  his  eldest  daughter  who  lived  there,  he 
^  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  at  Brussels.  This  prince 
received  him  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and,  having  retained 
tiim  a'  considerable  time,  dismis^d  him,  with  a  present  6t 
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»  diamond  valu^  at  a  thousand  pistoles ;  he  lik^iae  te« 
warded  bim  in  a  very  generous  manner,  when,  upoii  hi# 
coming  to  Paris,  d' Ancourt  composed  an  entertainment  for 
his  diversion.  At  length  grown  weary  of  the  theatre, 
which  he  quitted  in  Lent,  1718,  he  retiired  to  bis  estate  of 
Courcelles  le  Roy,  in  Berry ;  where  he  applied  himself 
wholly  to  devotion,  arid  composed  a  translation  of  David's 
psalms  in  verse^  and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  were  never 
printed.  He  died  the  16th  of  December,  1726,  65  years 
^f  age.  His  plays  consist  of  fifty-two,  of  which  twenty* 
five  are  said  to  keep  their  reputation  on  the  stage.  They 
were  published  in  1710  and  1750,  in  9  vols.  12mo,  an^  the 
best  of  tliem  in  3  vols.  12 mo,  under  the  title  of  '^  Chefs- 
d'ceuvre  de  d'Ancourt."  * 

ANDERSON  (Adam),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  brother 
to  the  rev.  James  Anderson,  D.  D.  editor  of  the  '^  Royal 
Genealogies,"  and  of  "  The  Constitutions  of  the  Free  Ma- 
sous,^^  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  He  was  likewise  many 
years  minister  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  in  Swallow^v 
street,  Piccadilly,  and  well  known  among  the  people  of 
that  persuasion  resident  in  London  by  the  name  of  bishop 
Anderson,  a  learned  but  imprudent  roan,  who  lost,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  property  in  the  fatid  year  1720.  His 
brother  Adam,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  for  40  years 
a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  house,  and  at  length  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  stock  and  new  annuities,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in 
America,  by  charter  dated  June  9,  5  Geo.  II.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Scots^  corporation  ia 
London.  He  published  his  <^  Historical  and  Chronological 
deduction  of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  a  work  replete  with 
useful  information,  in  1762 — S,  2  vols.  fol.  He  was  twic« 
married  ;  by  the  first  wife  he  had  issue  a  daughter,  married 
to  one  Mr.  Hardy,  a  druggist  or  apothecary  in  Southamp- 
ton-street in  the  Strand,  who  both  died  without  issue ;  he 
afterwards  became  the  third  husband  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Coulter,  formerly  a  wholesale  linen-draper  in  Cornhill,  by^ 
whom  he  had  ho  issue ;  she  was,  like  him,  tall  and  grace* 
ful,  and  her  face  has  been  thought  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  ever-living  countess  of  Desmond,  given  in 
Mr.  Pennant's  first  Tour  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Andersoa  died 
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gt  his  house  in  Rcd-lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  Jan.  10,  1765, 
aged  73.  He  had  a  good  library  of  books,  which  were  sold 
by  his  widow,  who  survived  him  several  years,  and  died  ia 
1781.  His  History  of  Commerce  has  been  lately  very 
liiQch  improved  in  a  new  edition,  4  vols.  4  to,  by  Mr. 
Mcpherson.* 

ANDERSON  (Alexander),  an  eminent  mathema* 
tician,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  towards  the  end  of  the  six« 
teenth  century.  Where  he  was  educated,  or  under  what 
masters,  we  have  not  learned :  probably  he  studied  the 
belles  lettres  and  philosophy  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city^  and,  as  was  the  practice  in  that  age  of  all  who  could 
afford  it,  went  afterwards  abroad  for  the  cultivation  of  other 
f»*rancbes  of  science.  But  wherever  he  studied,  his  progress 
must  have  been  rapid ;  for  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  we  find  him  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  published  several  ingenious  works, 
and  among  others,  '^  Supplementum  ApoUonii  Redivivj, 
&c.**  P»ris,  1612,  4to;  "  AiIioxotw*,  pro  Zetetico  ApoUo- 
aiani  problematis  a  se  jam  pridem  edito  in  supplemento 
Apollenii  Redivivi,  &c.'*  Paris,  1615,  4to;  "Francisci 
Vietse  de  Equationum  recomitione  et  emendatione  trac^ 
tatus  duo,''  with  a  dedication,  preface,  and  appendix 
by  himself,  Paris,  1615,  4to;  "  Vieta's  Augulares  Sec- 
4iones :''  to  which  he  added  demonstrations  of  his  own. 

Our  professor  was  cousin  german  to  Mr.  David  Ander- 
son of  Finshaugh,  a  gentleman  who  also  possessed  a  singu- 
lar .turn  for  mathematical  knowledge.  This  mathematical 
genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Andersons ;  and 
hpm  them  it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants of  the  name  of  Gregory,  who  have  for  so  many 
generations  been  eminent  in  Scotland,  as  professors,  either 
of  mathematics,  or,  more  lately,  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic.  The  daughter  of  the  David  Anderson  just 
mentioned,  was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  James  Gre- 
gory, inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope ;  and  observing 
ia  her  son,  while  yet  a  child,  a  strong  propensity  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  she  instructed  him  in  the  elements  of  that 
science  herself.  From  the  same  lady  descended  the  late 
Dr.  Reid  of  Glasgow,  who  was  not  less  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  than  for  his  metaphysical  writ- 
ings.    The  precise  dates  of  Alexander  Anderson's  birth 
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and  death,  we  have  not  learned  either  from  Dempstei^ 
Mackenzie,  or  Dr.  Button,  who  seems  to  have  used  every 
endeavoar  to  procure  informatiou,  nor  are  such  of  bb  re- 
lations as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  so 
well  acquainted  with  his  private  history  as  we  expected  to 
find  them.  * 
ANDERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a  younger  brother  of  a 

food  family,  either  of  Broughton,  or  of  FUxborough  irt 
.incolnshire,  descended  originally  from  Scotland.  He  re* 
ceived  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the  country,*  an8 
went  afterwards  to  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford :  from  thence 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  read  law  with 
great  assiduity,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
the  ninth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  both  Lent  and  Sum* 
rtier  reader ;  in  the  sixteenth  of  that  queen,  double  reader, 
notes  of  which  readings  are  yet  extant  in  manuscript ;  and 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  be  was  ap- 
pomted  one  of  the  queen's  Serjeants  at  law.  Some  time 
after,  he  was  made  a  judge ;  and,  in  1581,  being  upon 
the  Norfolk  circuit  at  Bury,  he  exerted  himself  against  the 
&mous  Browne,  the  author  of  those  opinions  which  were 
afterwards  maintained  by  a  sect  called  from  him  Brown- 
ists :  for  this  conduct  of  judge  Anderson,  the  bishop  of 
Norwich  wrote  a  letter  to  treasurer  Burleigh,  desiring  the 
judge  might  receive  the  queen's  thanks.  In  ISSt,  he  wa^ 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  year 
following  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1586,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  trying  Mary 
queen  of  Scots;  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  same  year, 
he  sat  in  judgment  upon  her ;  and  on  the  ^5th  of  the^ 
same  month,  he  sat  again  in  the  star-chamber,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  this  unhappy  queen.  In 
1587,  he  sat  in  the  star-chamber  on  secretary  Davison, 
frho  was  charged  with  issuing  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  contrary  to  queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
mand, and  witliout  her  knowledge.  After  the  cause  had 
been  heard,  sir  Roger  Manwood,  chief  baron  erf  the  ex- 
chequer, gave  his  opfaiion  first,  wherein  he  extolled  the 
queen's  clemency,  which  he  said,  Davison  had  incoui 
•iderately  prevented ;  and  therefore  he  was  for  fining  him 
ten  thousaiKl  pounds,  and  imprisonment  during  the  queen's 
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pleasure.  Chief  justice  Anderson  spoke  next,  and  said 
that  Davison  had  done  jtistum,  nonjusti ;  that  is,  he  had 
done  what  was  right,  but  not  in  a  right  manner,  which^ 
'  Granger  observes,  is  excellent  log^c  for  finding  an  in- 
nocent man  guilty. 

In  the  proceedings  ag^ainst  those  who  endeavoured  to  set 
up  the  Geneva  discipline,  Anderson  shewed  much  2eal ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Udal,  a  puritan  minister,  who  was  con- 
fined in  1589,  and  tried  and  condemned  the  year  following, 
we  find  him  unjustly  censured  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  **  Vin- 
dication of  the  Dissenters,"  and  yet  more  unjustly  by  Neal, 
in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  who  asserts  that  Anderson 
tried  and  condemned  Udal,  which  is  a  direct  falsehood. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  severe  in  such  cases, 
although  from  his  conduct  in  other  matters,  it  is  evident 
that  he  acted  conscientiously.  In  1596  we  have  an  account 
of  his  going  the  northern  circuit,  where  he  behaved  with 
the  same  rigour ;  declaring;  in  his  charges,  that  such  per- 
•sons  as  opposed  the  established  church,  opposed  her  ma- 
jesty's authority,  and  were  in  that  light  enemies  to  the 
state  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  he  directed 
the  gprand  juries  to  inquire,  that  they  might  be  punished. 
He  was  indeed  a  very  strict  lawyer,  who  governed  himself 
entirely  by  statutes :  this  he  shewed  on  many  occasionSf 
particularly  at  the  trial  of  Henry  Cuffe,  secretary  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  where  the  attorney-general  charging  the 
prisoner  syllogisticallv,  ^and  Cuffe  answering  him  in  the 
same  style,  lord  chief  justice  Anderson  said,  **  I  sit  here 
to  judge  of  law,  and  not  of  logic  :'*  and  directed  Mr. 
attorney  to  press  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on  which 
Mr.  Cuffe  was  indicted.  He  was  reputed  severe,  and  strict 
in  the  observation  of  what  was  taught  in  courts,  and  laid 
down  as  law  by  reports  ;  but  this  is  another  unfounded  re- 
port to  his  discredit,  for  we  have  his  express  declaration 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  neither  expected  precedents 
in  all  -cases,  nor  would  be  bound  by  them  where  he  saw 
they  were  not  founded  upon  justice,  but  would  act  as  if 
there  were  no  such  precedents.  Of  this  we  have  a  proof 
from  the  reports  in  his  time,  published  by  Mr.  Goldesbo- 
it)t]gh  :  "  The  case  of  Resceit  was  moved  again  ;  and  Sbutf> 
thsworth  said,  that  he  cannot  be  received,  because  he  is 
named  in  the  writ ;  and  added,  that  he  had  searched  all 
the  books,  and  there  is  not  one  case  where  he  who  is  named 
in  the  writ  may  be  received.    What  of  that  ?  said  judge 
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Anderson*;  shall  we  not  give  judgment,  because  it  is  not 
adjudged  in  the  books  before  ?  we  will  give  judgment  ac« 
cording  to  reason  ;  and  if  there  be  no  reason  in  the  books, 
I  will  not  regard  them.^*     His  steadiness  was  so  great,  that 
he  would  not  be  driven  from  what  he  thought  right,  by 
any  authority  whatever.     This  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Cavendish,  a  creature  of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  who  had 
procured,  by  his  interest,  the  queen's  letters  patent  for 
making  out  writs  of  supersedeas  upon  exigents  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  judges  to 
admit  him  to  that  office :  with  which,  as  they  conceived 
the  queen  had  no  right  to  grant  any  such  patent,  they  did 
not  comply.     Upon  this,  Mr.  Cavendish,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  patron,  obtained  a  letter  from  the  queen  to 
quicken  them,  but  which  did  not  produce  what  was  ex- 
pected from  it.     The  courtier  again  pursued  his  point, 
and  obtained  another  letter  under  the  queen's  signet  and 
sign  manual;  which  letter  was  delivered  in  presence  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Easter  term.     The  judges  desired  time  to  con- 
sider it,*  and  then  answered,  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  letter,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
and  their  oaths  olf  office.     The  queen  upon  tliis  appointed 
the  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench, 
and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  to  hear  this  matter;  and  the 
queen's  seijeant  having  set  forth  her  prerogative,  it  was 
shewn  by  the  judges,  that  they  could  not  grant  offices  by 
virtue  of  the  queen's  letters,  where  it  did  not  appear  to 
them  that  she  had  a  power  to  grant ;  that  as  the  judges 
were  boutid  by  their  oaths  of  office,  so  her  majesty  wa$ 
restrained  by  her  coronation-oath  from  such  arbitrary  in- 
terpositions :  and  with  this  her  majesty  was  satisfied.     H^ 
concurred  also  with  his  brethren  in  remonstrating  boldly 
against  several  acts  of  power  practised  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
On  the  accession  of  king  James  he  was  continued  in  his 
office,  and  held  it  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  hap* 
pened  August  1,  1605.     He  was  interred  at  Eyworth  in 
Bedfordshire.     The  printed  works  of  this  great^^wyer, 
besides  his  ^^  Readings,"  which  are  still  in  manuscript,  are^ 
1.  **  Reports  of  many  principal  Cases  argued  and  adjudged 
in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabetli,  in  the  Common  Bench,** 
London,  1664>,  folio.     2.  *^  Resolutions  and  Judgements  ou 
the  Cases  and  Matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  of  West-» 
minster,  iu  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;** 
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published  by  John  Goldesborough,  esq.  prothonotary  of 
the  common  pleas,  London,  1653,  4to. 

Chief  justice  Anderson  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Smith  of  Aunables  in  Hertfordshire,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons,  Edward,  Francis,  William,  and  six 
daughters,  two  of  which  died  young.  Of  those  that  stir- 
vived,  Elizabetii  married  Sir  Hatton  Farmer,  knt.  ancestor 
to  the  earl  of  Pontefract;  Griselda  espoused,  sir  John 
Shefeld,  knt,  from  Whom  descended  the  late  duke  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. Catherine  became  the  wife  of  sir  George 
Booth,  hart,  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Warrington ;  and 
Margaret,  by  sir  Thomas  Monson,  bart.  established  the 
family  of  the  lords  Monson.  As  for  the  sons,  Edward  the 
eldest  died  without  issue.  Francis  the  second  son  was 
knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  youngest  son  by  his 
second  wife,  sir  John  Anderson,  of  St.  Ives,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  was  created  baronet  in  1628.  William, 
the  chief  justice's  youngest  son,  left  one  son  Edmond^ 
who  was  created  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and  his  family 
still  flourishes  at  Kiln  wick  Piercy,  in  the  east-riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Stephen  Anderson,  esq.  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Stephen  Anderson,  esq.  son  and  heir  of  sir  Francis 
Anderson  before  mentioned,  was  likewise  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet,  in  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  II.  and 
his  honour  was  lately  possessed  by  his  direct  descend- 
ant, sir  Stephen  Anderson,  of  Broughton  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Eyworth  in  Bedfordshire,  but  the  title  is  now  extinct. ' 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  traveller,  was  born  at  Tun- 
dem,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  bad  ' 
enjoyed  a  regular  education,  but  by  strong  sense,  and 
powers  of  memory,  he  acquired  a  great  stock  of  knowledge. 
He  travelled  in  the  east  from  the  year  1644  to  I65#, 
through  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  re- 
turned by  Tartary,  northern  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine.  When  he  came  home,  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  who,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  from  him  a  written  account  of  his  travels, 
invited  him  every  day  to  hi^  house,  and  drew  from  him  in 
conversation  the  particulars  of  it,  which  were  taken  down 
in  writing  by  Adam  Olearius,  who  was  concealed  for  the 
purpose  behind  the  tapestry.  '  The  duke  afterwards  pre- 
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vailed  on  him  to  revise  the  manuscript,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Sleswick,  by  Olearius,  1669^  in  German,  fol.  ^ 

ANDERSON  (George),  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  was  born  at  Weston,  a  village  near  Aylesbury,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  Nov.  1 760.  His  father  was  a  peasant 
of  the  lower  order,  who  died  when  his  son  was  young, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  providence :  from  his  mothef 
and  an  elder  brother  he  received  some  little  instruction, 
and  particularly  by  the  latter  he  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic.  His  chief  occupation,  however,  was  in  the 
field,  where  his  family  were  obliged  to  procure  a  subsist- 
ence, and  here,  like  his  predecessor  in  early  fortune, 
James  Ferguson,  he  became  enamoured  of  mathematical 
science,  and  devoted  what  hours  he  could  spare  to  this 
study,  although  with  disadvantages  which  in  most  men 
would  have  prevented  the  attempt,  ot  interrupted  the  pro- 
gress. Yet  such  was  his  application,  that  in  1777,  he 
transmitted  to  the  London  Magazine  the  solution  of  some 
problems  which  had  appeared  in  that  work,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  his  letter  admitted.  As  he  had  signed 
this  letter  with  his  name,  and  dated  it  from  Weston,  it  hap- 
pened to  fall  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bonriycastle,  the 
well-known  author  of  various  mathematical  and  astrono- 
mical works,  and  now  mathematical  master  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  Woolwich,  who  was  not  less  pleased  than  sur- 
prised at  this  attempt  of  a  young  man  from  the  same 
county  with  himself,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.  Mr. 
Bonnycastle,  accordingly,  on  his  next  visit  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, procured  an  interview  with  the  young  getiius, 
whom  he  found  threshing  in  a  barn,  the  walls  of  wUch  were 
covered  with  triangles  and  parallelograms.  Such  was  young 
Anderson^s  ^bashfulnessi,  however,  that  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
could  not  draw  him  into  conversation,  until  he  won  his 
heart  by  the  loan  of  Simpson's  Fluxions,  and  two  or  three 
other  books. 

Mt.  Anderson's  extraordinary  talents  becoming  now  the 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  soon  found  a  generous  and 
steady  patron  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  then  vicar  of  Whit- 
church, who  determined  to  send  him  to  the  university : 
lind,  after  some  preliminary  instruction  at  the  grammar- 
school  belonging  to  N6w  College,  Oxford,  he  entered  of 
TJ^'adham  College.     Here  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
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of  classical  learning,  but  his  principal  acquirements  con* 
tinued  to  be  in  his  favourite  science.     At  the  usual  time,^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  admitted  to  deacon^a 
orders,  but  whether  from  the  want  of  a  successful  prospect^ 
or  from  disinclination,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
church,  and  came  to  London  in  1785,  in  consequence  of 
an  invitation  from  Scrope  Bernard,  esq.  M.  P.  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  King.     After  two  or  three  months,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard introduced  him  to  Mr.  now  lord  Grenville,  and  he 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Dundas  (lord  Melville),  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  India  controul,  in  which 
he  obtfidned  an  appointment.     His  salary  was  at  first  small, 
but  he  soon  discovered  such  ability  in  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations and  statements,  that  his  salary  wa^  liberally  in- 
creased,  and  himself  oromoted  to  the  office  of  accountant- 
general     While  employed  in  preparing  the  complicated 
accounts  of  the  India  budget  for  1796,  he  was  seized  with 
an  indisposition,  which  was  so  rapidly  violent  as  to  put  au 
end  to  his  useful  life  in  less  than  a  week.     He  died  Satur- 
day, April  30,  of  the  above  year,  universally  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Pancras  church-yard. 
His  character  was  in  all  respects  truly  amiable  :  although 
bis  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  polite  world  had  taken 
off  the  rust  of  his  early  years,  yet  his  demeanour  was  sim- 
ple and  modest.     His  conversation,  which,   however,  he 
rarely  obtruded,  was  shrewd ;  and  he  appeared  to  possess 
some  share  of  humour,  but  this  was  generally  repressed  by 
a  hesitating  bash  fulness,  of  which  he  never  wholly  got  rid. 
His  death  was  lamented  in  the  most  feeling  and  honourable 
terms  by  the  president  of  the  India  board,  as  a  public  loss ; 
and  by  his  interest,  a  pension  was  procured  for  Mrs.  An- 
derson, a  very  amiable  young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Anderson 
married  in  1790. — Mr.  Anderson  published  only  two  works, 
the  one,  "  Arenarius,  a  treatise  on  numbering  the  sand." 
This,  which  appeared  in  1784,  was  a  translation  of  the 
Arenarius  of  Archimedes,  from  the  Greek,  to  which  Mr. 
Anderson  added  notes  and  illustrations.     The  design  i3  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  enumerating  the  particles  of 
sand  which  would  compose  a  mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
whole  solar  system,  or  any  other  determinate  magnitude 
whatever.     The  translator,  in  his  preface,  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  of  the  Pythagorean  or  Aristarthian 
system  of  the  world ;  and  to  render  his  publication  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  be  added,  from  the  Latin,  the  Disser- 
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tation  of  Christopher  Clavius,  on  the  isame  subject  as  the 
Arenarius. — Mn  Anderson's  other  publication  was  a  very 
candid  and  dispassionate  ^'  General  view  of  the  variations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  India  in  1784,** 
8vo.  1791." 

ANDERSON  (James),  a  Scotch  antiquary,  was  the  son 
of  the  rev.  Pat.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
born  Aug.  5,  1662.  He  had  a  liberal  education  at  the  uni* 
versity  of  that  city,  which  was  much  improved  by  genius 
and  application.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  sir  Hugh  Paterson,  of  Ban-^ 
nockburn,  an  eminent  writer  to  the  signet,  and  made  such 
progress,  that  in  1690  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
society,  and  during  his  practice  discovered  so.  much  know* 
ledge  joined  with  integrity,  that  he  probably  would  have 
maae  a  very  distinguished  figure  had  be  remained  longer 
in  this  branch  of  the  law  profession.  The  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writings,  however,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cultivate  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  griatified  a  taste 
for  general  antiquities  and  antiquarian  research,  which  he 
seems  to  have  determined  to  pursue,  and  he  happened  to 
have  an  early  opportunity  to  prove  himself  well  qualified 
for  the  pursuit.  In  1704,  a  book  was  published  by  Mr^ 
William  Atwood,  a  lawyer,  entitled  "  The  superiority  and 
direct  dominion  of  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Kingdom  of 
England  over  the  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland.*'  In 
this,  Mr.  Anderson,  although  altogether  unknown  to  Mr, 
Atwood,  was  brought  in  by  him  as  an  evidence  and  eye- 
witness to  vouch  some  of  the  most  important  original  char* 
ters  and  grants  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  which  Atwood 
maintained  were  in  proof  of  the  point  he  laboured  to  esta* 
blish,  Mr.  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal, 
thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  his  country  to  publish 
what  he  knew  of  the  matter,  and  to  vindicate  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  best  of  the  Scottish  kings,  who  were  accused 
by  Atwood  of  a  base  and  voluntary  surrender  of  their  so- 
vereignty. Accordingly,  in  1705,  he  published  *^  An  Es- 
say, shewing  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland  is  in^perial  and 
independent,*'  Edinburgh,  8vo,  which  was  so  acceptable 
to  his  country  fiiat  the  parliament  ordered  him  a  reward, 
mnd  thanks  to  be  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  pre-r 
sence  of  her  majesty's  high  commissioner  and  the  estates  | 

!  Neorolofy,  p.  8i5^  commimiciitBd  hy  his  ^|id9.«iiK3eDtt  Ma|, 
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which  was  done,  and  at  the  same  time  they  ordered  At- 
wood's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Anderson  had  made 
large  collections  of  ancient  charters,  and  was  now  esteemed 
to  well  acquainted  with  antiquities  of  that  kind,  that  the 
parliament  ordered  him  to  collect  and  publish  a  series  of 
the  charters  and  seals  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  (in  their 
original  characters,  or  fac  simile)  preceding  king  James 
the  First  of  that  kingdom,  with  the  coins  and  medals  down 
to  the  Union  in  1707;  promising  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  work,  and  to  recommend  him  to  queen  Anne,  as  a 
person  meriting  her  royal  favour  for  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  in  lieu  of  his  employment.  On  this,  in  1707,  he 
gave  up  his  professional  engagements,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  work.  In  1715 
he  was  made  postmaster  general  of  Scotland,  which  be 
enjoyed,  for  whatever  reason,  only  to  1717. 

During  his  inspection  of  the  records  and  archives  neces- 
sary to  be  consulted  for  his  work,  be  was  induced  by  a  curi- 
osity which  is  not  yet  satiated  in  his  countrymen,  to  examine 
what  he  happened  to  meet  with  respecting  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland.  But,  without  engaging  on  either  side  in  this 
contested  part  of  history,  he  contented  himself  with  pub- 
lishing what  might  be  serviceable  to  others,  ^^  Collections 
relating  to  the  history  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,"  4  vols. 
4to,  Edinb.  1727.  He  had  then  very  nearly  inished,  and 
meant  soon  to  have  published,  the  diplomatic  work  recomr 
mended  by  parliament,  when  he  was  prevented  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  April  3,  1728,  The  woric, 
however,  vifis  at  length  given  to  the  publick  in  1739,  under 
the  title  of  <<  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotiae 
Thesaurus,"  a  most  splendid  folio  volume,  enriched  with 
fac  similes  of  charters,  &c.  beautifully  »engraven  by  Sturt, 
and  a  very  elaborate  preface  in  Latin  from  the  classical 
pen  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  A.  M.  The  copper  plates  were 
sold  by  auction,  Dec.  4,  1729,  for  the  sum  of  530/.  but 
the  price  of  the  book,  originally  four  guineas  the  common 
paper,  and  six  guineas  the  fine,  is  now  raised  to  more  than 
double.  * 

I  MSS.  Birch  in  Brit  Maf.»A  Life  and  eiaminationuf  Anderton't  meritf ,  hr 
n^ore  unfavourable  Uian  the  above,  has  since  been  published  by  Mr.  Geofye 
pbalmers  in  bis  Life  of  Ruddimani  p.  151,  et  teq. 
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ANDERSON  (James)  LL.D.  an  eminent  azricnltural 
mriter,  was  bom  in  1739,  at  Hermiston,  a  village  near 
Edinburgh.  His  ancestors  were  fanners,  and  liad  for 
many  generations  occupied  the  same  land ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  early  introduced  Mr.  An-* 
derson  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  formed  the  chief 
occupation  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Anderson  lost  his  parents  when  very  young :  and  as 
his  guardian  destined  him  to  occupy  the  farm  when  he 
should  be  of  age,  a  learned  education  was  not  thought  ne- 
cessary. But  he  soon  discovered,  from  perusing  books  of 
agriculture,  that  few  pursuits  can  be  extensively  culti* 
vated  without  elevating  the  mind  beyond  mere  mechanical 
knowledge ;  ,and  in  the  first  instance,  he  perceived  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  study  chemistry.  To  chemistry  he 
added  the  study  of  other  collateral  branches ;  and  entered 
upon  his  farm  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  knowledge  supe* 
rior  to  most  of  his  neighbours,  and  an  enterprising  spirit, 
which  induced  him  to  attempt  improvements,  wherever 
they  could  be  introduced  with  apparent  advantage. 
Among  these  was  the  small  two-horse  plough,  now  so 
common  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  years,  he  left  Hermiston,  and  took  a  long  lease 
of  a  large  farm  of  1300  acres,  in  Aberdeenshire,  which 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  While  endeavouring  to 
cultivate  this  unproinising  soil,  be  began  his  literary  ca« 
reer  by  publishing,  in  1777,  "  Essays  on  Planting,"  which 
he  had  written  in  1771,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Maga- 
zine, under  the  signature  of  Agricoia.  AH  his  early  works 
w^re  composed  during  a  residence  of  more  than  20  years 
at  Monkshill,  the  name  of  this  farm.  The  fame  of  these 
works  procured  him  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  and  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  eminence,  who  wished  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  so  able  a  practical  farmer.  In 
1780,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  manner  highly  honour- 
able to  him,  and  without  the  least  solicitation  on  his  part. 

In  1783,  having  previously  entrusted  the  management 
of  bis  farm  to  proper  persons,  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh ;  partly  with  a  view  to  the  educa-* 
tion  of  his  numerous  family,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  those  literary  persons  with  whom  he  had  corre- 
sponded. About  this  time,  he  printed  and  circulated  a 
tract  among  his  firiends^  on  the  subject  of  the  establish-* 
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ment  of  the  North  British  Fisheries,  which,  akhough  not 
published,  drew  the  attention  of  government ;  and  be  wa9 
requested  by  the  treasury  to  take  a  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  this  important  subject.  He  readily  acquiesced, 
and  performed  the  task  in  1784.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  British 
Fisheries,  May  11,  1785,  makes  very  honourable  mention, 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  services. 

Afker  his  return,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours  in  va- 
rious shapes ;  and,  among  other  schemes,  projected  a  pe- 
riodical work,  intituled  ^^The  Bee/'  to  be  published 
weekly,  and  to  consist  of  the  usual  materials  of  a  Maga- 
zine. Its  encouragement  was  for  a  considerable  time  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  work  with  advantage. 
Agriculturists,  scholars,  men  of  taste  and  fancy,  became 
occasionally  his  correspondents  in  the  Bee ;  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  some  difficulties  in  the  mode  of  publication^ 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish.  He  wrote  much  in  this 
work :  not  only  the  principal  part  of  the  papers  that  are 
without  signature,  but  numerous  others  signed  Senex, 
Timothy  Hairbrain,  and  Alcibiades. 

Among  other  papers  in  the  Bee  was  a  series  of  Essays 
on  the  Political  Progress  of  Great  Britain.  These  having 
been  published  during  the  democratic  rage  which  prevailed 
at  Edinburgh,  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  sheriff  sent  for  Dr.  Anderson,  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  author.  This  he  refused  to  give 
up,  and  desired  to  be  considered  as  the  author ;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  singular,  as  his  sentiments  were  well  known 
to  be  directly  opposite  :  but  his  conduct  in  this  ca^e  pro- 
ceeded from  bis  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  literary 
secrecy ;  and  as  he  had  admitted  those  letters,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself.  After  a 
second  and  third  application,  he  still  refused ;  and  when 
the  printers  were  sent  for,  he  charged  them,  in  the  face  of 
the  magistrates,  not  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  author. 
Respect  for  his  talents  and  character  induced  the  magis- 
trates to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  real  author  was  a  Mr. 
Callender,  who  died  afterwards  in  America. 

About  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Anderson  removed  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  London,  where,  at«the  request  of  his  friends,  be 
again  took  up  his  pen,  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled 
<*  Recreations  in  Agriculture;"  the  first  number  of  which 
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appeared  in  April  1799.  The  greatest  part  of  this  work 
was  composed  by  himself,  except  what  was  enriched  by 
correspondence  from  abroad;  and  a  very  few  contributions 
firom  his  friends  at  home.  The  same  difficulties,  however, 
occurring  as  in  the  case  of  his  •*  Bee,'*  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  piiblication,  he  pursued  this  work  no  longer  than 
the  sixth  volume,  March  1802. 

From  this  time,  except  in  the  publication  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  general  Washington,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
Scarcity,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  relaxa* 
tion  of  a  quiet  life,  and  particularly  the  cultivation  of  his 
garden,  which  was  now  become  the  miniature  of  all  his  past 
labours.  For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  health  and 
powers  suffered  a  very  sensible  decline.  He  died  Oct  15, 
1^08,  aged  69. 

He  was  twice  married.  First,  in  1768,  to  Miss  Seton  of 
Mounie,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  13  children.  She  died  in  1788.  Secondly,  to  a 
lady  of  Wiltshire,  in  ISOl,  who  survived  him.  Of  his 
numerous  family  only  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ou- 
tram,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  are  alive. 

In  his  younger  days,  Dr.  Anderson  was  remarkably  hand* 
some  in  his  person,  of  middle  stature,  and  robust  make. 
Extremely  moderate  in  his  living,  the  country  exercise 
animated  his  cheek  with  the  glow  of  health  ;  but  the  over- 
strained exertion  of  his  mental  powers  afterwards  shook 
his  constitution,  ultimately  wasted  his  faculties,  and  hur- 
ried him  into  old  age.  He  was  a  man  of  an  independent 
mind ;  and  in  the  relative  duties  of  husband  and  father^ 
exhibited  a  prudential  care,  mixed  with  affection,  from 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  have  expected  the  happiest 
results,  had  Providence  spared  the  whole  of  his  family. 
In  those  who  remain,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his 
integrity  and  talents  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  who 
know  them.  One  of  his  sons,  who  lately  died,  is  remem- 
bered by  the  connoisseurs,  as  having  brought  the  beautit- 
ful  art  of  wood-engraving  to  great  perfection. 

Of  Dr.  Anderson's  abilities,  his  works  exhibit  so  many 
proofe,  that  they  may  be  appealed  to  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. Although  a  voluminous  writer,  there  is  no  subject 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit,  on  which  he  has  not 
thrown  new  IJght.  But  his  knowledge  wa^  not  ^6nfined  t6 
one  science.  He  exhibited,  to  give  only  one  instance,  a 
Very  strong  ^roof  of  powers*  of  research,  when  in  1773,  he 
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published,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  EQcyclopsedia  Britan- 
mcEj  an  article  under  the  head  Monsoon.  In  this  he 
clearly  preidicted  the  result  of  captain  Cook's  first  voyage; 
namely,  that  there  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  would  be  found, 
any  continent  or  large  island  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
near  the  tropics,  excepting  New  Holland  alohe :  and  this 
was  completely  verified  on  captain  Cook's  return,  sevea 
months  afterwards. 

'  In  his  style.  Dr.  Anderson  was  abundantly  copious,  and 
iometimes,  perhaps,  incUned  to  the  prolix ;  but,  on  per- 
using his  longest  works,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
omit  any  thing,  without  a  visible  injury  to  his  train  of  rea- 
soning, which  was  always  perspicuous  and  guarded.  la 
Conversation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  he  had  the  happy  fa- 
culty of  not  only  entering  with  spirit  and  zeal  on  any 
fevourite  subject,  but  of  rendering  it  so  intelligible,  as  to 
command  attention  iu  those  to  whom  it  might  be  of  less 
importance^  and  convey  instruction  to  those  who  sought 
it  His  manners  were  gentleman-like,  free,  and  uncon* 
strained,  and,  in  the  social  circle,  had  a  dash  of  pleasantry, 
firon^  the  many  anecdotes  be  had  stored  up  in  his  travels 
and  long  experience;  and  with  respect  to  the  principal 
object  of  his  attention,  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  agri- 
culture, in  all  its  branches,  become  the  favourite  study  of 
bis  country. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  his  works : 
1.  '*  A  practical  treatise  on  Chimneys;  containing  full 
/directions  for  constructing  them  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  draw 
well,  and  for  removing  smoke  in  houses,"  London,  1776, 
12mo.  2.  "Free  Thoughts  on  the  American  Contest,'^ 
JEdin.  1776,  8vo.  3,  "  Miscellaneous  observations  on 
planting  and  training  Timber-trees,  by  Agricola,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1777,  8vo.  4.  "  Observations  on  the  means  of  excit- 
ing a  spirit  of  National  Industi-y,"  Edin.  1777,  4to.  5.  "  An 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Com  Laws,  with  a  view  to 
the  new  Corn  Bill  proposed  for  Scotland,"  1777,  8vo. 
6.  "  Essays  relating  to  Agriculture  and  rural  affairs,"  1777, 
Ivo.  7.  "  An  enquiry  into  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  in  Europe ;  with 
hints  for  removing  the  circumstances  that  have  chiefly  ob- 
structed its  progress,'*  1779,  4to,  8,  «^The  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  her  American  Colonies,  con- 
sidered," 1782,  8vo.  9.  *'The  true  interest  of  Great 
Britain  considered;    or  a  proposal  for  establishing  th^ 
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Nordiem  British  Fisheries,*'  1783,  l2ino.  10.  "An  ac-. 
count  of  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western 
Coasts  of  Scotland ;  being  the  substance  of  a  report  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,"  Edin.  1785,  8vo.  11.  "  Obser- 
Tatbns  on  Slavery ;  particulariy  with  a  view  to  its  effects 
on  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies/'  Manchester, 
1789,  4ta  12.  **  Papers  drawn  up  by  him  and  sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  reference  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  on  Shetland  Wool,"  1790,  8vo.  13. 
^*  The  Bee ;  consisting  of  essays,  philosophical,  philological, 
and  miscellaneous,"  18  vols.  Edin.  1791 — 1794,  8vo.  14. 
**  Observations  on  the  effects  of  the  Coal  Duty,"  Edin.  1792^ 
8vo.  15.  "Thoughts  on  the  privileges  and  power  of 
Juries ;  with  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  credit,"  Edin.  1793,  8vo.  16.  "  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scotland,"  Edin.  1793,  4to. 
17.  **A  practical  treatise  on  Peat  Moss,  in  two  essays," 
1794,  8vo.  18.  "  A  general  view  of  the  Agriculture  and 
rural  oeconomy  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  with  observa- 
tions on  the  means  of  its  improvement.  Chiefly  drawn  up 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  in  two  parts,"  Edin,  1794, 
8vo.  19.  "An  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sheepi 
found  in  the  Russiim  dominions,  &c.  By  Dr.  Pallas ;  with 
five  appendixes,  by  Dr.  Anderson,"  Edinburgh,  1794,  8vo. 
20.  '^  On  an  Universal  Character.  In  two  letters  to  Ed- 
ward Home,  esq."  Edin.  1795,  8vo.  21.  "A  practical 
treatise  on  draining  Bogs  and  swampy  grounds;  with 
cursory  remarks  on  the  originality  of  Elkington's  mode  oi 
Draining,"  1797,  8vo.  22.  '^  Recreations  m  A griculture^ 
Natural  History,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature/^  6  vols« 
8vo.  1 799 — 1 802.  23.  '^  Selections  from  his  own  correspon- 
dence with  general  Washington,"  London,  1800,  8vo. 
24.  **  A  calm  investigation  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
led  to  the  present  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain ;  suggesting 
the  means  of  alleviating  that  evil,  and  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  future,"  London,  ISOl, 
Svo.  25.  "A  description  of  a  Patent  Hot-house,  which 
operates  chiefly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  other  sub-» 
jects,"  London,  1803,  8vo. 

The  following  are  also  of  his  composition  : — ^An  account 
of  the  antient  monuments  and  fortifications  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  read  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries-,  1777 
and  1780.  On  the  antiquity  of  Woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  Gent  Mag.  Aug.  1778;   aud  other  papers  in 
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that  work.  A  letter  to  J.  Burnett,  esq.  on  the  present 
state  of  Aberdeenshire^  in  regard  to  prorisions,  1783.  A 
letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  esq.  during  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  Public  Advertiser,  Dec.  6,  1781.  Several 
articles  for  the  EncyclopaediaBritannica,  first  edition,  Edin- 
burgh ;  among  which  are,  under  the  heads,  Dictionary^ 
Winds  and  Monsoons^  LanguagCj  Sound,  He  contributed 
numerous  essays,  under  a  variety  of  signatures,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  Agricola,  Timoleon,  Germanicus, 
Cimon,  Scoto-Britannus,  E.  Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Im- 
partial, A  Scot.  He  also  reviewed  the  subject  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Monthly  Review  for  several  years.  * 

ANDERSON  (John),  a  learned  German,  and  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  was  born  at  Hambufgh, 
March  14,  1674.  His  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  who 
spared  no  expence  in  cultivating  his  talents,  which  were 
particularly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  lan^ 
guages,  and  natural  history,  which  he  studied  at  Halle, 
Leipsic,  and  Leyden.  Soon  after  his  father^s  death,  in 
1708,  he  was  appointed  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Ham- 
burgh, was  employed  in  various  negociations  with  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  was  always  eager  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  was  interesting  in  the 
countries  he  visited.  On  his  return  in  1725  he  was  made 
burgomaster,  and  chief  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  a  situation  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  his 
studies,  nor  bis  correspondence  with  the  learned  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  studied  especially  the  history  of 
the  nortLem  nations,  not  contenting  himself  with  'what 
had  been  published,  but  visited  them ;  and  not  only  ac- 
quired more  knowledge  than  books  contained,  but  was 
enabled  to  separate  fabuloiiB  reports  and  traditions  from 
genuine  authorities.  His  principal  publication  was  printed 
in  1746,  and  translated  into  French  at  Paris,  in  1753,  2 
voh.  "  Histoire  naturelle  de  Islande  du  Qroenland,  du 
detroit  de  Devis,  et  d'autres  pays  situ^s  sous  le  nord,  tra- 
duit  de  TAllenKind  de  M.  Anderson.*'  He  wrote  also, 
**  Glossarium  Teutonicum  et  Alemanicum  ;"  "  Observa- 
tions philological  and  physical  on  the  Bible,''  in  German ; 
4ind  "Observationes  juris  Germanici,'*  which  last  femwis 
in  manuscript.     He  died  May  3,  1748.  • 

1  Gent  Maf.  ISOS,  commaoicat^d  by  Uit  fuaUf. 
*  Moptri. — Biof .  Uuirenell^. 
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ANDERSON  (Walter),  D.  D.  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  for  fifty  years  minister  of  Chirnside,  where  he  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  July  1800,  deserves  some  notice 
in  this  work  as  the  author  of  the  History  of  France,  which 
was  published  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  **  The  History 
of  France  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX* 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Review  of  the  General  History  * 
of  the  Monarchy,  firom  its  origin  to  that  period,*'  2  vols* 
4to.  The  success  of  these  volumes  was  very  indifferent ; 
yet  in  1775,  the  author  published  "  The  History  of 
France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  and  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  league ;  to  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  and  the  establishment  of  the  famous  edict  of 
Nantes,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV."  1  vol.  4to.  In  1783, 
he  published  two  more  volumes,  containing  his  history 
•*  From  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIH.  to 
the  general  ^peace  of  Munster.'*  The  reception  of  this 
was  equally  discouraging  with  that  of  the  foi*mer  works. 
Dr.  Anderson  displays  none  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
historic  writing,  no  research  into  the  secret  springs  of 
action,  no  discrimination  of  character,  and  no  industry  in 
accumulating  and  examining  authorities.  Even  as  a  com- 
piler, he  is  guided  only  by  one  set  of  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  French  writers,  and  may  therefore  be  con-, 
suited  by  the  English  reader,  as  a  collector  of  their  opi* 
nions,  while  he  is  highly  censurable  in  not  having  recourse 
to  original  papers  and  documents  respecting  the  affairs 
occasionally  introduced  pertaining  to  his  own  country. 
His  style  is  uniformly  tame  and  defaced  by  colloquial  bar- 
barisms. 

His  next  publication  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  more 
favourable  terms.  It  was  entitled  **  The  Philosophy  of 
ancient  Greece  investigated,  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
to  the  seras  of  its  greatest  celebrity,  in  the  Ionian,  Italic^ 
and  Athenian  schools,  with  remarks  on  the  delineated 
systems  of  their  founders,"  4to.  His  principal  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's work,  and  to  give  place  to  remarks  upon  the  reason* 
ing  employed  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophers, in  support  of  their  physical,  theological,  and  mo- 
ral systems ;  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  connected  display 
of  their  theories  and  arguments,  and  to  relieve  the  frigidity 
of  their  bare  details,  by  interspersing  observations.  In 
this  work  he  displays  much  learning,  and  is  in  general 
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both  accurate  and  perspicuous^  although  he  is  still  defi* 
cient  in  the  graces  of  style.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  successful,  had  it  not  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  Dr.  Enfield^s  excellent  abridgement  of  Brucker's  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  published 
"  The  Life  of  Croesus,"  12mo,  which  he  sold  himself;  and 
is  now  become  scarce.  ^ 

ANDIER.     See  DESROCHERS. 

ANDLO  (Peter  d'),  a  lawyer  and  professor  at  Basils 
was  rector  of  the  university  in  147 1,  and  many  of  his. ma- 
nuscripts are  preserved  in  the  library.  His  work,  "  De 
Imperio  Romano,"  was  printed  at  Strasburgh,  1603,  4to, 
and  reprinted  1612.  He  wrote  also  a  historical  chronicle 
in  German,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1400;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  published.  There  is  anothei; 
Andlo,  an  assumed  name,  of  which  some  account  will  be 
given  in  the  life  of  Des  Marets.* 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Leogo- 
ras,  was  born  at  Athens  in  the  year  468  B.  C.  He  wa$ 
early  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  those  wha 
in  445  B.  C.  negociated  the  peace  of  thirty  years  with  tha 
Lacedaemonians,  which  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Some  time  after  he  had  the  joint  command  with  Glaucon 
of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyrians  against  the  Corinthians.  His  connexion  witl^ 
Alcibiades,  and  other  young  men,  gave  occasion  to  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  from  this  he  escaped  by  accusing  certain  persons. 
He  was  afterwards  banished  and  recalled,  and  twice  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life  from  popular  commotions.  Four  of  his  ora- 
tions, in  a  simple  unornamented  style,  have  descended 
to  us,  although  not  without  some  suspicion  of  their  au- 
thenticity. They  are  published  in  the  "  Oratores  Graeci 
veteres,"  of*H.  Stephens,  1575,  fol.;  and  in  those  of 
Reiske. ' 

ANDOQUE  (PtTER),  and  not  Androque,  as  in  some 
authors,  was  a  counsellor  of  the  presidial  court  of  Beziers 
in  France,  where  he  died  in  1664.  He  published^ 
1.  **  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  avec  Petat  des  provinces 
voisines,"  Beziers,  1643,  fol.  Le  Long  mentions  a  pre- 
vious edition  of  1623,  the  existence  of  which  is  doubted 
in  our  authority.     2.  ^^  Catalogue  des  6veques  de  Beziers^'' 

*  Gent.  Mag.  yol  LXX,  &c.  «  Biog.  Universelle.— Gen.  Diet 

'  Fabr.  BU)1«  Qf«c,-*Moreri.— Saxli  Onomasticon. 
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1650,  4to.  The  history  of  Languedoc  comes  down  to  the 
year  1610,  and  the  list  of  bbhops  to  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. ' 

ANDRADA  (Alphonsus  d*),  a  Spanish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Toledo  in  1590,  and  taught  philosophy  in  that 
city  before  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1622. 
He  was  likewise  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  died 
at  Madrid,  June  20,   1672.     His  principal  works  were: 

1.  <*  An  Historical  Itinerary,'*  Madrid,  1657,  2  vols.   4to. 

2.  **  Meditations  on  every  day  of  the  year,'*  1660,  4  vols. 
16mo.  3.  "  The  lives  of  illustrious  Jesuits,"  1666 — 7,  2 
vols.  foL  &c.  * 

ANDRADA  (Anthony)  was  bom  about  1580,  entered 
when  very  young,  as  we  find  was  usual,  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  became  noted  for  his  missionary  zeal 
in  India  and  Tartary.  Whatever  religion  owes,  geogra- 
phy is  in  some  respect  indebted  to  his  labours.  In  1624 
he  went  to  Thibet,  which  was  probably  vbited  by  Mark 
Paul  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  had  been  till  now  to- 
tally forgotten  by  European  travellers.  On  his  return  to 
Goa,  his  superiors  employed  him  in  some  affairs  of  im- 
portance, and  he  died  March  16,  1634,  as  it  is  said,  of 
poison.  The  chief  merit  of  his  travels,  published  at  Lis- 
bon, 1626,  consists  in  their  affording  the  first  description 
of  Thibet,  but  they  contain  many  mistakes  and  fabulous 
matters;  nor  has  the  state  of  that  country  ever  been  faith- 
fully delineated,  unless  by  our  countryman  Turner.  Aii- 
drada^s  work,  which  was  written  in  Portuguese,  has  been 
twice  translated  into  French  :  the  last  translation  is  that  of 
Peron  and  Billecocq,  in  their  **  Recueil  de  voyages  au 
Thibet,'*  Paris,  1796. » 

ANDRADA  (Diego  de  Payva  d'),  or  Andradius,  a 
learned  Portuguese,  was  bom  in  1528,  at  Coimbra,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  king 
Sebastian  sent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  He  preached 
before  the  assembly  the  second  sunday  after  Easter  in 
1562  :  nor  was  he  contented  with  the  service  he  did  in 
explaining  those  points  upon  which  he  was  consulted,  but 
he  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  canons  of  the 
council,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Orthodoxarum  explica- 
tionum,  lib.  x.**  Venice,  1564,  4to,  a  very  rare  edition, 
and  more  correct  than  that  of  Cologn  of  the  same  date,. 

*  Biographic  UnircrfcUe.  «  Ibid.— Bibl  Script,  SodcL  Jew. 
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It  forms  a  f^ly  to  a  book  publwh«fd  by  Cbemnkius,  «;gaiittt 
^e  doctrine  of  the  Jes^ks  before  the  clotfl  of  the  oouocil 
pf  Trent ;  a^d  as  Cbeamitius  twk  this  opportunity  of 
.writiog  a  very  lavge  work^  ^Dtitl^  *^  Examon  concilii  Tri- 
dentini/'  Andrada  thoqffht  himself  obliged  lo  defend  lus 
fim  piepe  against  tbia  learned  adTorsary.  Ht  composed 
ihetetbr^  «  book^  wbich  hU  two  brothers  pablislied  afbar 
his  death,  at  Usbon,  in  1578,  4to,* entitled  ^'Defensio 
TridentinsB  fidai  oatbolks  quinqw  libris  comprebeosa^ 
adverstts  hsreticonim  calumnias,  et  prasertim  Mardai 
Cheinnitii.''  This  woffc  is  likewise  very  difficult  to  be  nsct 
with.  There  is  scarce  any  catholic  author  who  has  beea 
more  quoted  by  the  protestants  than  he,  becadae  he  main^ 
taiued  the  opiaioas  of  ZuiogjUusi  Erasmiis,  &c.  cooccm* 
ing  the  salvation  of  the  heathens.  Andrada  wss  esteemedl 
an  excellent  preacher:  his  sennons  were  puWished  ia 
three  parts,  the  second  of  wlricb  was  translated  into  8pa-^ 
nish  by  Benedict  de  Alar<;Qn.  The  Bibliotheque  of  the 
Spanish  writers  does  not  oieotion  all  his  jvorks ;  the  book 
^he  wrote  ccuicertMng  the  p<q^s  authority,  during  tha 
council  (^<  De  conciliorttm  autoritate,*')  in  1562,  is  oodt^ 
ted.  The  pope^s  legates  being  .very'  wdi  pleased  with  this 
work,  sent  it  to  cardinal  Bwromeo ;  the  court  of  Rome 
also  approved  it  extremely*  and  the  pope  ratumed  the 
author  thanks  m  a  viery  obUging  manner;  from  which 
circumstances  it  will  not  be  dimpuit  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  He  stands  indeed  vefy  high  among  popish  writerf ^ 
and  many  encomiums  have  been  bestomd  upon  hm : 
Osorius,  in  his  preface  :to  the .  ^*  Orthodox  explanations  of 
Andcadius,''  gives  him  tb^  character  of  a  man  of  wit,  vast 
application,  great  knowledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  necessary  to  a  good  praaoher;  and 
Hosweidus  says,  that  he  brought  to  the  council  of  Trent 
the  understanding  of  a  most  profound  divine,  and  the  elo^ 
quence  of  a  consummate  orator.  ^ 

ANDRADA  (f  eamcis  p'),  historiographer  to  Philip  IIL 
king  of  Sjpain,  wrote  the  history  <^  Jdin  III.  Ung  of  Por» 
tugal :  this  work,  in  the  Portuguese  tongue,  Was  published 
at  XJsbou  in  1525,  4to«  He  wiu  brother  to  Uie  preceding 
theologiao,  and  left  a  son  Dieoo,  who  died  in  1660, 'at 
the  age  of  ei^tty-four,  and  is  known  in  Portugal  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  siege  ef  Chaoul,  and  by  an  ^  £x* 
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fttnination  of  the  antiqaities  of  Portngal^**  4to ;  which  is  ft 
criticism  on  Bernard*  Brito's  •*  Portuguese  monfttchy.** 
He  also  publirfied  in  1630,  a  moral  work,  of  which  there 
have  been  ihany  editions,  under  the  title  of  *^  Casamento 
perfecto,"  of  the  perfect  marriage. ' 

ANDRADA  (Thomas  i>'),  another  brother  to  Diegp, 
atyled  in  his  order  Thomas  of  Jesus,  who- began  the  reform 
«f  the  barefoot  Augastines,  and  followed  the'king  dot^  Se- 
bastian in  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  Africa.  The  in- 
fidels, shut  him  up  in  a^^ave^  where  he^^bmposed  in  Por- 
tuguese his  fatnou^  booh,  entitled  <<The  Sufferings  of 
Jesus  ;^*  translated  into  Frefiich  in  fi  vols.  12mo.  His 
sister,  Yolande  d'AndradU,  cduntesd  of  Lignerez,  sent 
hiih  money  to  purchase  his  liberty  ^  but  he  chose  rather  to 
employ  himself  in  his  captreity,  in  consoling  the  Christians 
that  suffered  with  him.     He  died  in  1 5 82.  ^  ; 

ANDRE  <8t).  .  See  St.  ANDRE. 

ANDREW  (John  Gerard  Reinhard),  a  German  apo- 
thecary of  considerable  leamiirg  and  exceUent  character, 
was  bom  at  Hanorer  in  1724;  studied  first  at  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  passed  a  few  years  in  the  principal  German  and 
Dutch  univtersities.  He  resided  -  likewise  soiAe  time  in 
England,  and  formed  an  aeq«taintance,  in  the  course  of  hl^ 
Tarious  travels,  with  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  che- 
mists of  the  age.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  lie  succieeded 
to  his  father's  business,  who  was  an  apothecary ;  and  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine,' 
many  learned  and  useful  dissertations  on  medical  and  che- 
mical subjects,  and  formed 'a  very  fine  mufteum  of  natural 
history ;  of  which,  at  his  death,  he  left  a  catalogue  rai- 
8onn&  In  1765,  by  desire  of  his  Britannic  nfiajesty,  he 
undertook  an  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  published  the  result  in 
1769,  under  the  title  of  **  Dissertation  on  the  earths  which 
compose  the  soil,  &c,  and  their  uses  in  agriculture.*'  He 
died  m  1793,  particularly  regretted  by  tfa^  poor,  to  whom 
he  always  tendered  his  services  gratuitously.  •  Zimmerman 
speaks  in  tbe.highest  terms  of  his  learning  and  virtues. ' 

ANDREANI  (Andrea),  an  eminent  engravdr,  was  a 
native  of  Mantua ;  for  which  reason,  he  frequently  ad  Jed 
to  his  name  or  monogram  InTaouat.  Maktfano,  whicl^ 
has  led  some    to    mistake  him   for  Andrew  Mantegna* 

*  Gen.  Dict.«-Moc«ru— Aotootf  Bibl/4lliiN».    •  Ibid.    >  dio^.  UniTcndle. 
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Others  called  him  Andreassi  ;  and  othenv  finnx  m  mem* 
blanoe  in  their  mooogramsy  hare  confounded -ttoi.wiili 
Aitdorfer.  The  time  of  his  birth  does  not  appear ;  but  bs 
died  in  1 623>  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  engraved  in  wood 
only,  in  a  peculiar  style,  distinguished  by  the  naine  of 
ebiaro'scuro,  which  is  performed  with  two,  three^  or  more 
blocks  of  wood,  according  to  the  number  of  tints  required^ 
and  these  ar^  stanqped  upon  the  paper  one  after  another, 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  washed  drawing ;  but  the 
invention  was  not  his,  Hugo  da  Carpi  &  Antonio  da 
Treuto  having  preceded  him.  He  carried,  however,  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  work  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  per* 
fectioB,  and  we  often  fitid  in  hi3  prints  /aoorrect  and  de* 
termined  outline.'  His  great  merit  as  an  artikt  U  acknow* 
lodged  by  all  who  are  conversant  in  prints;  and  his  draw* 
ing  is  excellent,  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  hi  a  very 
masterly  style.  The  heads  of  his  figures^  though  sKght, 
are  characteristic  and  expressive;  and  he  has  disjflayed 
f'f^^  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  various  tints. 
His  works  are*  justly  considered  as  admirable  transoripu 
from  the  sketches  of  many  of  the  greatest  painters. 

To  this  high  character  it  is  with  regret  we  add^  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  bis  prints,^  fipom  a  cir« 
cumstance  that  reflect  no  great  honour  on  him.  He  pro* 
cured  many  other  engravings,  the  works  :of '^difievent 
masters,  and  said  the  impressions  with  his  own  nah^  after 
eflaciug  the  name  of  the  true  artist,  to  substitute^his  owd 
with  more  security. .  Such  are  the  tricks :  which  apriists  are 
sometimea  tempted  to  practise,  when  they  exchange  their 
more  honourable  employment  and  rank  for  thai  of  Sealer.^ 
ANDREAS  (JouM),  bishop  of  Aleria  in  Corsica,  has 
established  a  name  in  the  litersury  world,  not  ao  much  by 
his  original  compqsitions,  as  by  the  care  he  bestowed  in 
superintending  many  vsJuaUe  works,  wi^en  the  inveution 
of  printing  was  introduced  at  Rome,  by  those  celebrated 
printers  Conrad  Sweignheym,  and  Arnould-  Pannartz. 
His  family  name  was  Bussi,  or  Bossi,  and  he  was  bom  at 
Vigevano  in  1417  :  after  having  resided  for  many  years  at 
Rome  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  neglect,  he  obtaijied  the 
patroni^  of  the  canlinal  de  Ciisa,  who  procnred  for  him 
the  place  of  secretary  to  the  Vatican  library^  and  then  the 
bishopric  of  Accia^  in  the  island  of  (Corsica;  from  which 
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te  vfU  tnnsbifced  not  long  aftar  to  that  of  Aleruu  Sooir 
biognpkeiS)  nuttaldng  hm.  for  Jotm  Aodneai^  tho  e^iioii* 
islft  liSTe  tttributed  to  hiia  writings  oo  the  Decret^ ;  vre 
hsvo  BOthiog  of  Usi  howtver^  tlut  can  be  deemed  origioal^ 
«xcq^  tbe  valuable  prefaces  (ure&xed  to  the  edittons  wfaich 
be  oorrected  and  superintoided  in  the  press.  He  died  in 
1475.  He  ivas  particnkriy  iostruoieotal  in  introductog 
the  art  of  printing  into  Italy,  and  fixing  it  at  Aome.  Tlie 
printers  aboTe->mentioned  were  nnder  nts  inunediate  pio» 
aection,  and  in  his  prefaces  he  considers  them  »  under 
bis  care.  Tbe  woriu  be  superintended  were^  in  l^S^-^^B^ 
I.  EpiaUte  Cicenmis  ad  Familiares.  2.  Hienonyvii  Epts^- 
«ai».  S.  ittiins  Cstsan  4.  Livy.  5.  Virgil.  6.  Lucam 
7.  AnhmCeUtna.  8.  Apuleios;  and  in  1470— 1,  9.  Lac<> 
laatnis.  la  Cicero^s  Orations.  II.  8.  Bihlia.  19^  Cypri* 
WQs.  IS.  &  Leon.  Mag.  Sermones  et  Epistol^  14.  Ovidii 
|tfi;(tanorpb.  IS.  Pliny.  16.  Qointilian.  17;  Suetonius. 
It.  Ciccronts  Epist.  ad  Attic;  and  Lyra  in  Bibba,  and 
Strabo^  without  date.  Mr.  Beloe,  who  bos  abridged  numy 
of  Andreas^a  pve£u»8,  justly  obserm^  that  ^eu  the 
length  of  .time  is  considered,  which  at  the  present  day 
would  be  required  to  carry  any  one  of  ikb  pvecediug  works 
tbroi|ffb  tbe  press^  it  seems  astonishing^  and  hardly  credi* 
ble»  nat  so  asncb  should  baye  been  accompUahed  in  so 
wry  Ami  a  period. ' 

AND&EAS  (Jambs),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine  of 
die  sixteenth  century^  was  bom  at  Waibling,  a  town  in 
tbe  dndiy  of  Wirtembeiig,  March  15,  1528.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  James  Endris,  was  a  smith.  He  applied 
bimaelf  to  ktteis  with  great  success  far  three  years ;  but 
bis  par^MB^  being  poor,  bad  resolved  to  bring  him  up  to 
•Qme  mecbanieal  profession,  and  had  i^preed  with  a  car* 
penter  for  diat  purpose,  when  several  persons  of  distinct 
tion»  udio  diacoveied  marks  of  genius  in  bim#  contributed 
to  snpport  htm  in  the  ptoaecutiQn  of  his  stu<ttes,  in  which 
be  made  a  ccmsiderable  advance.  In  1545,  be  took  bis 
maater^s  degree  at  Tubingen,  «m1  stadied  divinity  and 
tbe  Hebpaw.  language  at  the  same  universi^.  In  1546  fae^ 
was  ameinted  minister  of  tbe  churdi  of  Stuteard,  tbe  nsa* 
tr<4>ous  of  tbe  dudqr  of  Wirtemberg ;  and  bis  sermons 
were  so  well  approved  o^  tiiat  his  fune  reached  the  dxifce, 
who  ordered  him  to  pteacb  befoie  him,  aducbbe  perfimned 
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with  great  applause;    The  same  year  he  married  a  wife  aa  ^ 
Tubingen,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sona  and  nine  imf^titn^ 
nine  of  which  children  surviTed  him.    During  the  war  ill 
which  Germany  was  about  the  same  time  inmved,  he  me% 
with  great  civilities  even  from  the  emperor's  party^  till  h« 
was  c^liged  upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim  to  retire 
to  Tubingen,  where  he  executed  the  function  of  miaister« 
In  the  year  1553  he  took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  divini^ 
and  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  chm'ch  of  Gopping,  aM 
superintendant  of  the  neighbouring  cburcheat    He  ivaa 
afierwards  sent  for  to  several  parts;  and  in  1557  he  weiH 
to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  with  Christopher  duke  of  Wirten* 
bergy  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  H  the  eoil* 
ference  at  Worms  between  the  papists  and  the  dtviaei  of 
the  Augustan  confession.    The  same  yesMr  he  pClUislied  Ui 
first  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  prspesed  • 
method  of  agreement  upon  thai  difficult  point  ef  cotttiQ* 
versy.     In  June  the  same  year  he  went  widi  the  dulw 
above-memioned  to  Francfort  upon  the  Makie,  where  be 
preached  a  sermont  though  he  was  pubHdy  opposed  by  a 
Romish  priest.    In  1558  he  replied  to  Sti^yws's  boall 
against  Luther,  which  was  entitled  <<  Kpheme  triiMmbrls 
Tbeologiie  Lutherans^"  and  in  which  he  had  eolletted  the 
(pinions  of  several  sects,  and  ascribed  them  all  to  thai  fe» 
former,  as  the  original  author  of  them.    In  1559  h^  waa 
sent  to  Augsburg,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  Md  } 
and,  during  the  san^,  preached  two  sehnona  hefcte  all  the 
princes  of  n  the  Augustan  confession,  ooe^  on  |usttficatieii, 
the  other  oo  the  Lixd's  supper  ^  both  pvio^at  Tubingen^ 
and  very  popular*    In  1561  be  was  sent  to  Paris,  kn  ordet 
to  be  present  at  the  conference  of  Poiss,  n^iich  was  broken 
up  before  be  came  thither.    Sotne  time  after  his  retmn  he 
was  made  cbaneeilor  and  rector  of  the  uwiversity  of  Tubiai* 
gen.    In  the  heg'mning  of  the  year  1568  he  went  lo  Straa- 
burg,  where  Jerom  Zanchius  had  psopagi^ed  weveni  opinions 
accounted  new,  and  panicnlarly  this,  that  theflegenerateaad 
believers  could  not  possibly  fall  again  feom  ^nice^  or  lose 
the  £siik^  thouj^  they  had  cemoiittad  sins  against  the  l%ht 
of  their  conacieace.    Our  antbor  at  last  engaged  him  to 
sign  a  form  of  eenfession,  wbidh  be  had  drawn  up.    In 
1565  he  was  invited  to  establirii  a  church  at  Hagenaw,  an 
imperial  city,  where  he  preaehed  a  great  many  sermona 
upon  the  principal  peiats  of  the  Christiu  reiiaioiit  which 
wetea&«|rwikrd»iAime4»    In  1568  be  assisted  Julius,  duke 
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i|f  fininswiclr,  in  reforming  bis  churches.     In    1569   he 
took  a  jonmey  to  Heidelberg  and  Brunswick^    and  into 
I>enmark.     In  1570  he  went  to  Misniaand  Prague,  where 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  had  a  conversation  with  him 
upon  the  subject  of  an  Agreement  in  religion.     In  1571  he 
went  to  visit  the  churches  at  Mompelgard  ;  and  upon  his 
return  bfed  a  conference  with  Flaccius  Illyricus  at  Stras* 
bnrgy  in  which  be  confuted  his  paradoxical  assertion,  that 
sin  is  a  substance.     He  took  several  journies  after  this, 
and  used  bis  utmost  efforts  to  effect  an  union  of  the 
churches  of  the  Augustan  confession.     In  1583  he  lost  his 
fitst  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  thirty*seven  years ;  and 
•bottt  an  year  and  half  after  he  married  a  second  wife,  who 
lad  Tolniitafily  Attended  her  former  husband,  when  he  was 
ebiignd  to  leavls  his  country  on  account  of  religion.     About 
Aefeame  nine' be  wrote  a  controversial  piece,  in  which  he  . 
maintained  the  ubiquity  or  presence  of  the  whole  Christ, 
ki  his  divine  and  human  nature,  in  all  tbin^.     In  1586  he 
was  engaged  in  a  conference  at  Mompelgard  with  Theodore 
Be^h  concerning  the  Lord's  supper,  the  person  of  Christ, 
ffrede^itiiiation,    baptism,    the  reformation  of  the  popish 
ehurcbes,  and  Adiaphora  or  indifferent  things ;  but  this  had 
the  «saai  event  of  aU  other  conferences,  which,  though 
clesigtied  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  in  divinity,  are  often 
file  occasion  of  stilt  greater.     In  1537  he  was  sent  for  to 
Nordiing  upon  church  afiairs;  and  upon  his  return  fell 
fick,  and  published  his  confession  of  faith,  in  order  to  ob« 
viate  the  iaipvtations  of  his  adversaries ;  but  he  afterwards 
recovered,  and  was  sent  for  again  to  Ratisbon,  and  then  to 
Onolsbacb  by  Frederick  marquis  of  Brandenbourg.     Upon 
the  pubUcation  of  the  conference  at  Mompelgard  above-r 
mentioned,  he  was  aceuaed  of  having  falsely  imputed  some 
things  to  Beza,  which  the  latter  had  never  asserted;  he 
therefore  went  to  Bern  to  dear  himself  of  the  charge.    His 
last  pi|blic  act  was  a  eonference  at  Baden  in  November 
1589  with  Jofan-Pistocius,  who  then  inclined  to  Calvinism, 
and  afterwards  revolted  entirely  to  the  Papists.    He  had  a 
very  early  presentiment  6f  bis  death ;  and  vben  he  found 
it  drawing  near^  he  made  a  declaration  to  several  of  his 
friends  of  his  constan<rfr  hi  the  faith,  which  he  had  asserted, 
tod  shewed  the  most  undoubted  signs  of  oordial  belief  till 
he  expired  on  the  seventh  of  Jfinuary  t590,  being  sixty- 
one  years  and  nine  mobtbs  old..    Hia  fon^eral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Luke.  Qsiander^  .f^ncl  ^terwir<b  jiaUiabed^ 
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Several  false  reports  were  propagated  concerning  his  death. 
The  Popish  priests  in  the  parts  adjacent  publicly  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  that  before  bis  death  be  had  recanted  and 
condemned  all  the  doctrines  ^ich  he  had  maiinained  ih 
word  or  writing.  Besides,  there  was  a  letter  dispers^, 
in  which  they  affirmed,  with  their  usual  assurance,  that  he 
desired  very  anxiously  before  bis  death,  that  a  Jesuit  might 
be  sent  fpr  immediately,  to  administer  the  sacraoiem^  to 
him ;  which  request  being  denied  him,  he  fell  into  despatr, 
and  expired  under  all  the  horrors  of  it.  'Of  >tbis)not(.a  ^yU 
lal)[ewas  true,  his  dying  words  and* actions  entifetyooinf^ 
ciding  with  his  life-  and  doctrines.'  His  works  weni 
extremely  numerous,  but  bis  biographers  have  neglebtM 
to  give  a  list,  or  to  notice  any  but  his  **  Treatise  on  Oon-- 
cord,''  1582,  4to.  His  life  was  written^by  tixesub^ett  of 
the  next  article,  1630.  *         .  < 

ANDREAS  (John  Valentine),  grandson,  or  according 
to  Saxius,  nephew,  to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Herren* 
berg,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  in  1586.  Afterstudy^ 
ing  at  Tubingen,  and  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,- he 
was  promoted  to  several  ecclesiastical  offices  in  his  own 
country,  apd  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1654,  was  Itbbe  of 
Adelberg,  and  Lutheran  almoner  to  the  duke  of 'Wirtem<» 
berg.  Being  piuch  concerned  to  see  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  i^gion  employed  only  in  idle  disputes,  atfid  die 
sciences  subservient  only  to  the  pride  of  curiosity,  he  passed 
much  of  his  life  in  contriving  the  means  by  which  both 
should  be  rendered  of  more  practical  utility  to  mankind. 
In  particular,  he  employed  the  influence  he  had  widi  his 
sovsereign  and  with  the  auke  of  Brunswic^Wolfenbuttel,  in 
procuring  a  reformation  of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
their  dominions,  >  The  proppnsiw  to  mysticism  in  all  these 
patriotic  efforts,  bis  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  more 
extensive  porrespondence,  and  the  frequint  mysterious  al* 
lusions,  capable  of  many  senses,  which  occur  in  his  works, 
have  occasioned  an  opinion  that  he  was  in  reality  ^e 
founder  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Rosicrucians,  The  late 
M.  Herder  has,  discussed  this  question  in  the  Grerman  mu- 
senm  for  J  779,  and  determines  against  Andreas ;  but  two 
learned  Germans,  M.  Chr.  G.de  Murr  (in  his  history  of  tbd 
origin  of  the  Rosicrucians,  printed  at  Sulzbach|  1803, 8vo)| 

1  Gen.  Diet  prmeipally  from  MelclMor  AdMa.«»^orejri<«»f ullff •  AM  Rf« 
|i?ivui,--*Cbauf«pie.<^SaxU  0B«iq9ifUqpii« 
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aA<l  M.  J.  G.  BuUo  (in  a  diitertaAian  read  in  IS63  befitee 
tba  Rojal  Sock^  of  Gouingen,  «>q  the  same  subject,  and 
pttblisbad  in  id04^  in  Oeruitati),  are  of  opinion^  that  if 
Andfeas  was  not  the  founder,  b^e  at  least  gate  that  new  or« 
ganiaatioii  to  the  Roacrucians  which  identified  them  with 
tb<e  free-masons,  in  in^ose  aoeieiiea  the  memory  of  Andreas 
ii  sliU  held  in  veaeratioa.  And  if  we  find  no  proofs  of  the 
fact  in  the  itfe  iriitch  he  left  of  himself,  and  which  Sejbold 
piiUished  in  1759^  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his  Autobio* 
graphy,  it  must  oa  the  other  band  be  confessed,  that  in 
the  worim  which  he  pubKsbed  in  his  life-time,  be  is  perpe-* 
tuaUjr  Reasoning  on  the  necessity  of  forming  a  socie^^ 
ioletjr  devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  knowledge  and  man^ 
nera.  Tht  question,  however,  is  not  yet  absolntely  deter* 
iunedy  iior»  except  in  Germany,  will  it  perhaps  appear  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Horicrucians  to  excite  much  respect  for  its 
fbttnmr,  or  for  those  who  &ncied  they  improved  upon  it 
by  the  late  more  miftckievons  socie^  (K  the  JlluminatL 

The  works  of  Andreas  are  said  to  amount  to  a  hundred, 
iibft  titles  of  part  of  iidiich  are  given  by  Adelung,  and  the 
whole  by  M.  Burk,  pastor  of  Weiltingen,  and  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  at  Tubingen,  in  1793,  8vo.  Some  of  the  prin* 
eipal  are,  1.  ^  De  Christiaiu  Cosmoxeni  genitura  judt- 
€inm,'V  MontbeUiard,  1612,  12»o,  a  satire  on  astrology. 
9*  '*  Colleetaneorom  mathematioorum  decades  XI.**  Tu- 
bingea^  1  €  1 4,  4to.  3*  ^  Invitatio  ad  fratemiutem  Christi^** 
1617,  part  II.  HI8»  l2mo.  4«  ^<  Rosa  florescens,  contra 
Minapii  calonuiias,**  1617,  ftv<k  This  defisnoe  of  the  Ro« 
iicruciani  is  signed  Fhwentinns  de  Yalentia,  a  name  some* 
times  ghreii  to  Andreas,  as  wdl  as  that  of  Andreas  de  Ya- 
lei^ia,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  author 
(See  Welch's  Btbl.  Theoi.).  B.  ^«  Menippus:  Dialogorom 
Satyricoorum  centuria  inamtum  nostratium  specohm,^* 
Hencone  juxta  Parnassum,  1617, 12mo.  It  is  a  this  work 
that  Andreas  is  said  to  display  a  mind  superior  to  the  ago 
in  wUth  he  livedo  by  pointing  out  the  nnmetous  defects 
wkieh  parerent  rdigion  and  literature  finom  being  so  useful 
as  they  might  under  a  bettor  oif^isation.  B.  ^  Cm» 
Ckistianus,  sive  Peregrini  quondam  errantis  lestitatioQes,** 
Skrasburgb,  1619,  Svo.  9.  **  Mytholc^^  Christians9|  sive 
▼irtutum  et  vitiorum  vitae  humance  imaginum,  libri  tres,'* 
Strasbnrgh,  1619, 12mo.  i.  **  Republic®  Christiano-poli. 
tans  description  Turris  Babel;  ilfudiciorum  de  fratermtate 
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BiOiacesB  Crudt  cbtof ;,  ChriftjaMB  tocietalis  idcaf *  polb* 
lished  together  al  Strasburghi  l$l9f  1  Sniow  They  eotitam 
Tery  ciricbnt  proofs  of  bis  dMign  to  establish  a  secret  so* 
cietjr.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceire  that  be  is  alwaya 
aiaibig  at  someihiog  of  the  kind^  and  tlus,  widi  some  otber 
works  attributed  to  htm,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Btible  and  Morn  Some  also  appeal  to  lus  fre^ 
qoent  tmvelsy  as  having  bo  other  object.  Whatever  may 
be  in  tbisji  Andreas  is  allowed  a  very  high  rank  aaaong  th^ 
wriiers  of  Qerman.  At  a  time  when  that  language  liad  to* 
eeivedTery  little  caMvation,  when  most  learned  men  wmte 
in  Latin,  and  wlien  the  idiom  of  the  coontiy  was  only  to 
be  beard  in  familiar  conTersation,  he  gare  his  verses,  fov 
he  was  hkewise  a  poet,  a  partkular  ease  and  grace.  They 
are  not  perliaps  remariiable  for  elegance,  eorrectness,  or 
harmony,  btit  they  frequently  discorer  a  poetical  fimcyt 
Md  a  very  happy  use  of  the  dialect  of  Suabia.  * 

ANDKEA8  fJoHN),  a  famous  canonist  of  the  fourteen^, 
century,  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence.  He  was  very 
young  when  be  went  to  Bologna  to  pumue  hb  studies,  and 
would  heve  found  great  difficulty  to  maintain  himself,  had 
be  not  got  a  tutor's  pbu^s  by  which  means  he  was  enabled^ 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  in  which 
he  made  great  progiem  under  the  professor  Guy  de  BaK£ 
He  had  always  a  particular  respect  for  this  proiessor,  pay* 
ing  as  great  deference  to  his  glosses  as  the  text  itself  Guy 
de  Ba^"!'^  perceiving  that  Andreas,  for  want  of  mon^,  could 
isot  demand  his  doctor's  d^ree^  procured  it  him  grktts^ 
which  Andreas  himself  acknowledges.  The  same  professor 
wrged  him  to  stand  ibf  a  ptofessorslnp,  which  he  ob- 
tained, and  was  professor  at  Padua  about  the  year  13^0; 
bttt  he  was  recalled  to  Bobgna,  where  he  acquired  the 
greatest  reputation.  We  are  tcAd  wonderful  things  con^ 
eeming  the  ansterity  of  his  life,  that  he  macerated  his 
body  with  prayer  and  lasting,  and  lay  upon  the  bare  ground 
for  twenty  years  together,  covered  only  with  a  bear-skin : 
but  according  to  Poggius,  he  was  not  afterwards  so  ex- 
tremdy  rigid  in  discipline  or  asorals. 

Andreas  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  Novella,  whont 
be  is  said  te  have  instructed  so  well  in  alt  parts  of  learnings 
that  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  affinr,  which  hindered 
him  from  reading  lectures  to  his  scboUrs,  he  sent  his 
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daughter  m  bis  room;  when,  lest  her  beauty  abonM  pr^« 
Yient  the  attention,  of  the  hearers^  she  had  a  little  curtain 
draMTD  befcMre  her.  To^  perpetuate  the  memory  oi  this 
d^mgbter,  be  entitled  his  commentary  upon  the  Decretals 
oC  Qregory  X.  *^  the  Novelise.*'  He  married  her  to  John 
Calderiuns,  a  learned  canonist.  The  first  work  of  Andreas 
was  hia  Gloss  upon  the  sixth  book  of  the  Decretals,  Rome 
1416,  asd  five  editions  afterwards  at  Pavia,  Basil,  and  Ve- 
Bice*  This  work  he  wrote,  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
Wrote  also  Glosses  upon  the  Clementines,  Strasburgb,  147 1, 
9Bd  MmtAZr  Rome,  and  Basils  four  times ;  and  a  Commen* 
Ury  in  ReguJas  SexU,  which  he  entitle^  ^^  Mercuriales," 
because  he  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wednesdays,  did>us 
Idereurii^  or  because  he  inserted  his  Weduesday's  disputea 
IP  it.  He  enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Durant,  in-  the  yeac 
1347,  but  this  is  taken  literally  from  Ostradus«  Andreas 
died  of  the*  plague  at  Bolc^a  in  1348,  after  he  had 
been  ji  professor  forty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  .tb^ 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  Many  eulogiums  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him :  he  was  called  acchidoctor  decretorum ; 
in  bis  epitaph  he  has  the  title  of  **  Rabbi  doctorum,  lux^ 
censoir,  normaque  morum  ;'^  or,  rabbi  of  the  doctors,  the 
li^bt,  censor,  and  rule  of  manners ;  and  it  is  said  that  pope 
Bon^ace  called  him  '^  lumen  muudi,'*  the  light  of  the 
world.  Bavle  ob>ects,  that  Andreas  followed  the  metho4 
of  the  Pyrrfaonists  too  much ;  that  he  proved  his  own  opi-^ 
Bipm  very  solidly  when  he  chose,  but  that  he  often  ratlier 
related  the  sentiments  of  olbers^  and  l^ft  his  readers  tq  forn\ 
tiheir  own  determination. ' 

ANDREAS  (John),  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa,  in 
llie  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
digtttity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He. embraced  Christianity  on 
bemg  present  at  a  sernion  in  the  great  churdi  of  Valencia  the 
day  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  1487.  Upoa 
thb  he  desired  to  be  baptised,  and  in  memory  ot  the  calU 
ing  of  St.  John  and  St  Andrew,  he  took  the  niM^e  pf  John 
Andreas.  "  Having  received  holy  orders,"  says  he,  **  and 
from  an  alfaqui  and  a  slave  of  Lucife^r  beoon^e,  a  priest  ancl 
minister  of  Christ,  I  began,  like  St,  Paul^  to  preach  and 
publiiih  the  contrajry  of  what  1  had  erroneously  believed  and 
asserted ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  almigh^  God)  I  con« 
verted  at  first  a .  great  many  souU  of  the  Moprs,  wl^Q  wer^ 
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in  danger  of  kell^  and  under  tbe  domiaion  of  Lucifer,  aid 
^  condocted  them  into  the  way  of  salvation.  After  this,  I 
was  sent  for  by  the  most  catholic  princes  king  Ferdinancl 
and  queen  Isabella,  in  order  to  preach  in  Grenada  to  the 
Moors  of  that  kingdom,  which  their  majesties  had  conquered; 
and  by  God's  blessing  on  my  preaching,  an  infinite  number 
of  Moors  were  brouglyt  to  abjure  Mahommed^  and  to  turn 
to  Christ  A  little  after  this,  I  was  made  a  canon  by  thdir 
graces ;  and  sent  for  again  by  the  most  Christian  queen 
Isabella  to  Arragon,  that  I  might  be  employed  in  the  eorn 
version  of  the  Moors  of  those  kingdoms,  who  still  persisted 
in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and  dishonour  of  our 
crucified  Saviour,  and  tipie  prodigious  Joss  and  danger  of  all 
Christian  princes.  But  this  excellent  and  pious  design  of 
her  majesty  was  rendered  ineflectual  by  Jicr  deacb/'  At 
the  desire  of  Martin  Garcia,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  he  ua* 
dertook  to  translate  from  the  Arabic,  into  the  language  of 
Arragon,  the  whole  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  after  iuLving 
finished  this  undertaking,  he  composed  his  famous  work  of 
^*  The  Confusion  of  the  Sect  of  Mahommed ;"  it  contains 
twelve  chapters,  wherein  he  has  collected  the  fabulous  storie^ 
impostures,  forgeries,  brutalities,  follies,  absurdities,  and  cono* 
ttadictionSf  which  Mahommed,  in  order  to  deceive  the  simple 
people,  has  dispersed  in  the  writings  of  that  sect,  and  espe« 
cially  in  the  Koran.  Andreas  telU  us,  he  wrote  this  workp 
that  not  only  tlie  learned  among  Christiaus,  but  even,  the 
common  people,  might  know  the  diiFerent  belief  and  doc« 
trine  of  the  Moors;  and  on  the  one  hand  might  laugh  at 
and  ridicule  such  insolent  and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the 
other  might  lament  their  blindness  and  dangerous  con« 
.  dition. — ^This  book,  which  was  published  at  first  in  Spanish 
at  Seville,  1537,  4to,  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and  is  frequently  quoted  as  authority  in  writings 
against  the  Mahometan  religion^  * 

ANDREAS,  or  ANDREA  (Onuphrius),  a  NeapolitaB 
poet,  flourished  about  the  year  1630^  and  died  in  1647. 
Although  he  is  not  free  from  the  previuling  corruptipn  of 
style  in  his  time,  Crescembini  and  Le  Quadrio  rank  him 
4MK|ong  the  best  poets  of  the  seventeendi  century.  He 
inrQte  two  poems:  **  Aci,''  in  ottava  rima,  Naples,  1628, 
12ii|o,  and  '<  Italia  liberat$i/'  a  heroic  poem,  Naples,  1626, 
]t^iQO  I  twQ  theatlrical  pieces,  ^<  Elpino,  favola  boscberec* 
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ciV^  and  ^  La  Vtna  geloeia/*  a  colltctton  of  lyric  pMiDt^ 
In  two  parts,  and  ''^  Dbcorsi  in  prose''  on  diffstent  sttlq«eta 
of  morality  and  philosophy,  Naples,  1636,  4to.  ^ 

ANDREAS  (Valerius),  a  biographer,  to  whom  woxki 
of  this  description  are  highly  indebted,  was  born  Nor.  23^ 
1598,  at  Desschel,  a  small  town  in  Brabant,  from  which  he 
has  been  sometimes  called  Desseliits.  He  studied  polite 
literature,  first  in  his  own  country,  under  Valerius  Hon* 
titts,  a  rery  able  teacher,  and  afterwardis  f(Mr  three  years  at 
Antwerp,  under  Andreas  Schottus,  a  learned  Jesuit, 'who 
taught  him  Greek  ;  and  he  was  taught  Hebrew  at  the  same 
time  by  John  Hay,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  one 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits.  After  baYing  attended  a  course  of 
philosophy  at  Douay,  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  profess6r 
at  LouTain  in  1^12.  In  1621  he  was  created  LL.D.  in 
1628  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and,  in 
163ft,  keeper  of  the  newly-founded  university  library.  His 
life  appears  to  have  been  principally  devote^  to  the  compo* 
aition  of  his  numerous  works,  and  the  care  of  the  press  itt 
publishing  other  works  of  celebrity.  He  died  at  Louvain, 
tess,  leavinor  behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  amiable 
manners  and  extensive  learning. 

*  His  principal  works  are,  1.  **  Ortbographtsp  ratio,  et  de 
tatione  interpungendi  ac  distinctionum  notis,**  Dduay^ 
id  10,  t2mo.  2.  ^  Clarorum  Catalogus  Hispania  Scripto* 
rum,**  Mentz,  1607,  4to.  3.  <Mmagines  doctomm  viro« 
rum  e  variis  gentibus,  elogiis  brevibus  illustratiej*'  Ant* 
werp,  1611,  12(no.  These  two  last  he  appears  to  bav« 
iindervaloed,  as  he  did  not  insert  them  in  the  list  of  bia 
writings  in  the  Btbl.  Belgica.  4.  ^^  De  initiis  ac  progressu 
Collegii  Trilinguis  Bttslidiaui,  deque  vita  et  scriptts  profet« 
sorum  ejusdem  collegii,**  1614,  4to.  5.  ^^  De  Linguss  He* 
braicee  laudibus,  antiquitate,  &c.'*  ibid.  6.  <*  Dissertatio 
de  Toga  et  Sago,  sive  de  litterata  armataque  militia^** 
Cologn,  1618,  8 vo.  7.  **TopographiaBelgica.**  «.  ''Fasti 
Academici  Studii  Generalis  Lovaoiensis^**  •l€Z5f  4to^  and 
in  1648,  an  improved  edition ;  but  afterwards  a  much  more 
correct  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of  <'  HisKxria 
Univectitatis  Lovaniensis.**  9.  *'  BibiiotbecsB  Lovaoiensii 
primordia,**  1636,  and  in  1638,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  li» 
brary.  His  other  works  were  oo  the  subject  of  the  canoit 
law,  and  some  editions  of  the  canonists  with- improvements) 
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but  dwftivhieh  entidet  him  chiefly  to-  a  pkte:here  if  his 
*(  Bibliodieca  Belgica»'*  containing  the  Uves  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  Netherlands^  and  lists  of  their  works.    This  wtm 
first  puUidied  in  1 623,  Bvo.    This^edition  ex<^«d  a  Utemry 
war  between  the  aotbor  and  Francis  Swertz,  who  in  l€28 
published  bis  **  Athens  Belgics,  sive  Nomenclator  Scrip* 
torum  in&rioris  Germanias/*  foL    In  this  he  accuses  An* 
dreas  of  harins  interfered  with  his  design,  and  violated  the 
rules  of  friendship,  &c.     Andreas,  who  had  continued  te 
improFC  his  work,  sod  published  it  a  second  time  at  Lo« 
vain  in  1^43,  4to,  answeiE^  these  accusations  very  modestly 
ia  his  preface,  and  asserted  the  priority  of  his  design. 
This  last  edition  is  preceded  by  the  **  Topc^peaphia  ^« 
gica"  above-Doentioiied.    The  best  edition  of  the  Biblio^ 
theca,  however,  is  that  published  by  Foppen  in  1739, 
2  vols.  4to,  elegantly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
engmviogs,  winch,  owing  to  the  robberies  of  portrait-deal- 
ers and  coUectoM,  is  now  seldom  found  complete.    It  has 
been  -obiected  that  Foppen  omitted  many  particulars  re- 
coifded  by  Andreas,  but  after  a  careful  inspection,  we  have 
been  aUe  io  discover  very  little  omitted  tfaatfis  of  import* 


ANDREINI  (Fkahcis),  of  Pistoia,  an  Itdtan  comedian 
of  the  nxteenth  century,  deserves  some  nolioe  on  account 
of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  considerable  taleiits,  and  his  son, 
whose  histoiy  is  in  one  respect  connected  wkh  that  of  our 
immortal  Milton.    This  Francis  appears  to  have  been  a 
speoiea  of  buffooo  stroller.    In  1609,  be  published  a  work 
entitled  <'  Le  Bravure  del  capitan  Spavento,  Venice,*'  4to, 
wU^  cqnsists  of  dialogues  between  die  captain  and  his 
man  Trappda.    Prefix^  to  it  is  a  serious  lanmntation  over 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  subject  of  our  next  article.    He 
a&erwaisds- published  other  dialogues  in  prose,  *<  Ragkma* 
mmjau  £smtastici  posti  iiv  forma  di  dialoghi  rappresentatsvi,^ 
Venice,  i^lS,  4to.    He  also  is  the  author  of  two  dramatic 
piecei^  "^^  L'AlterazzadiNarciao/*  Venioe,  1611,  ISmo; 
and  <<  L!It^annata  Proserpina,**  ibid,  same  year.    He  was 
remarkaUe  for  the  powers  of  memory,  and  sp<dce,  with 
gieat  hcHity,  French,  Spanish,  Sdavonian,  modem  Greeks 
nod  efven  the  Turkic  ianppiace.    He  was  living  in  1616,  as 
appeal  by  the  dale  of  his  eoitioo  of  his  wifie's  wodBs^  and 
it  is  tJaottght  that  he  died  soon  after  that  publication.* 

1  C^ptn*!  BibU  Bd^  «  Bwfr»ylu«  UaimKMe. 
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ANDREINI  (Isabella),  wife  to  the  preceding,  watf 
horn  St  Paduu  io  1562,  became  an  actress  of  great  fame^ 
mod  was  flattered  by  Uie  applauses  b^  the  men  of  wit  and 
leamtQg  in  her  time.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  ele« 
gant  figure,  beautiful  countenance,  and  melodious  voices  of 
taste  in  her  profession,  and  conversant  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages;  nor  was  she  unacquainted  with  philo^ 
•ophy  and  the  sciences.  She  was  a  votary  of  the  muses, 
and  cultivated  poetry  with  ardour  and  success.  The  In-* 
tcnti,  academicians  of  Pa  via,  conferred  upon  her  th^ 
bonours  of  their  society,  and  the  titles  of  Isabella  Andrei«- 
na^  Comica  Gelosa^  Academica  Intenta,  detta  TAccesa, 
She  dedicated  her  works  to  cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini 
(nephew  to  Clement  VIII.),  by  whom  she  was  greatly 
esteemed,  and  for  whom  many  of  her  poems  were  com^ 
posed. 

In  France,  whither  she  made  a  tour,  she  met  with  the 
most  flattering  reception  from  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
court.  She  composed  several  sonnets  in  praise  of  her  royal 
patrons,  which  are  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  het 
poems.  She  manied  Francis  Audreini,  whom  we  have  just 
noticed,  and  died  at  Lyons,  June  lOth^  1604,  incense* 
quence  of  a  premature  delivery^dunng  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
ill  the  forty -second  year  of  h6r  age.  Her  husband,  whom 
her  loss  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  had  her  interred  in 
the  city  in  which  she  expired,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
her  memory,  on  which  he  caused  an  epitaph  to  be  in« 
scribed,  enumeratiog  her  virtues,  her  piety,  and  her  ta* 
lents.  Her  death  was  lamented  in  many  Latin  and  Italian 
elegies  and  panegyrics,  and  even  a  medal  was  struck  to  her 
memory,  with  the  inscription,  ^<  Sterna  Fama.'*  The  jus« 
tioe  of  these  high  praises  may  still  be  appreciated  by  a 
perusal  of  her  works  :).*''  Mirtilla,  favola  pastorale,'^  Ve- 
rona, 1588,  8vo,  and  often  reprinted.  She  is  said  to  have 
begun  this  in  her  infancy,  but  it  does  not  s^pear  to^  have 
been  very  successful  on  the  stage.  2.  '^  Ruoe,*^  Milan, 
1601,  4to;  Paris,  1603,  12mo,  &c.  Most  of  these  had 
appeared  in  various  collections,  and  there  are  others  of  her 
writing  in  ^<  Componimenti  poetid  delle  piu  illustri  rima« 
trici  d'ogni  seculo,"  Venice,  1726,  13mo;  3.  "Lettere,^ 
Venice,  1607,  4to.    These  letters  are  mostly  on  love  sub- 

{*ect8.     It  has  been  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  i»  bib* 
iography,  that  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  as  well  as  the  title-page,  bears  date  1607,  three 
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years  afber  the  autbor^t  deadi.  4  *^  FiogMantt  cl'alewie 
icritture/*  &c.  a  colleetioo  of  fragments,  dialogued)  &a  orf 
love  sabjects,  pobliBhed  by  her  btisbandy  Ventee^  IC  l€,  Ih^ 
date  of  the  preface,  bntin  tkie  lYotttis^/eeei  f  62S^  •Svid.  ^^^  *" 

ANDHEINi  (John  BAPTfi*T)i  the  aoh  <rf  tiue  twa  ppei 
ceding,  was  bora  at  Flofence  ia  1578,  and  urati  ais^a<ro« 
median,  and  wrote  several  pieces*  for  the  theatre^  anil  smii6 
poems.  They  once  had  a  temporary  reputasioo,  but  stietl 
as  have  survived  to  our  titoesy  are  indabted  to  panic  uktf 
circumstances,  independent  of  their  merit,  •  They  are  atl  iil 
that  bad  style  of  Italian  poetry,  of  the  seventeenth  centory; 
peculiar  to  the  school  of  Marino,  and  most  of  thetti,  m  tllc^ 
plot  and  conduct,  are  irregular  and  fantastic,  'and  demon- 
strate a  wretched  taste  in  the  publir.  The  only  piece 
worthy  of  our  notice  is  his  ^^  Adamo,''  a  saered  drama  in 
five  acts,  with  chorosses,  'lie.  Milan,  1613  and  1617,  witk 
prints  designed  by  Cario  Antonio  Pr()ceacliini,  a  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  his  time,  and  of  the  school  erf*  the 
Carracci^  but  in  a  wretched  style,  paradise  being  repre« 
aented  as  full  of  dipt  hedges,  square  parterres,  strait  waiks^ 
&c.  B^  what  is  more  interesting,  Voltaire,  in  his  visit  tci 
Eagland  in  i  727,  suggested  that  Milton  took  his  hint  of  th<i 
Paradise  Lost  firom  this  drama.  This  obtamed  little  credk 
at  the  time,  and  was  contemptuously  rejected  by  Dr.  John'- 
son  in  his  liieiof  Milton.  Mr.  Hay  ley,  however,  has  re- 
vived th^  qnestion,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to 
Voltaire^s  supposition,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  opinion 
that  the  coincidence  i>etweeii  Andreini*s  plan  and  Milton's 
is  too  great  to  be  the  effect  of  chance.  We  have  no  ac* 
count  of  Andreini^s  death.  * . 

ANDRELINI  (Public  Fausto),  or  Publius  Faustw 
ANoaEUNUS,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  was.  bom  at  Forii,  in 
Romagnia,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.' 
Having  composed  in  his  youth,  at  Rome,  four  books  of 
poetry  under  the  name  of  "  Amour:*,*'  he  was  honoured 
with  the  poe'tic  crown ;  in  1488  he  came  to  Paris,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, and  Lewis  XII.  of  Fmnce  made  him  his  poet-lau- 
reat  He  was  likewise  poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verses,  for  he 
wrote  also  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  prose,  to  which 
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Beams  BhenatHif  added  a  pfv&ce,  and  commendi  ibem 
^  as  learned,  witty,  aod  use&i ;  for  thoug V'  says  he, 
^*  thb  author,  in  some  of  his  works,  after  the  manner  of 
poets,  is  M  Utde  too  loose  and  wanton,  yet  here  he  appears 
like  a  modest  and  elegant  orator/'  John  Arboreus,  a  di<« 
Tine  of  Paris,  ptiblisbed  comments  upon  tbenu  Andreli* 
Hi  wrote  also  several  poetical  distichs  in  Latin,  which  were 
printed  with  a  commentary  by  Josse  Badius  Ascensciqs, 
and  translated  verse  for  verse  into  French  by  one  Stephen 
f  rive.  John  Pajnadin  had  before  translated  into  French 
stanzas  of  four  verses,  an  hundred  distichs,  which  Andreli«> 
ni  had  addressed  to  John  Ruze^  treasurer-general  of  die 
finances  of  king  Charles  VIII.  in  order  to  ^ank  him  for  a 
considerable  pension. 

The  poems  of  Aodrelini,  which  are  chiefly  in  Latin^ 
are  inserted  in  the  first,  tome  of  the  <^  Delicise  poeurum 
Italorum.''  Mr.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  that  his  love* 
¥erse^  divided  iivtofi>ur  bopks,  entitled  ^  Livia,''  from  the 
name  of  bis  mistress,  were  esteemed  so  fine  by  the  Rdman 
academy,  that  they  adjudged  the  pnze  of  the  Latin  elegy 
to  the  author. — ^It  is  upon  um  account,  that  when  he  printed 
his  Livia,  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  in  1490,  and  his  three  books 
of  Elegies  four  years  after,  ia  the  same  city,  he  took 
upon  lum  the  title  of  poet-kuireat^  to  whtcfa.  he  added  that 
of  *^  poeu  regius  et  regmeus,**  as  he  was  poet  to  Charles 
VIII.  Lewis  XIL  and  queen  Anne  IV.  The  distiobs  of 
Faustus  (continues  the  same  author)  are  not  above  two 
hundred)  and  consequently  but  a  very  small  part  of  his 
poems,  since,  )>esides  die  four  books  of  Love,  and  three 
books  of  Miscdlaneous  Elegies,  thare  are  twdve  Eclogues 
of  his  printed  in  octavo,  in  1 549,  in  the  collection  of  thirty* 
eight  Bucolic  Poets,  publiAed  by  Oporinus.'*  The  death 
of  Andrelini  is  placed  under  the  year  15ia.  llie  letters 
which  he  wrote  in  proverbs  have  been  thought  worth  a  new 
edition  at  Helmstadt  in  1662,  according  to  that  of  Cologn 
of  1509.  The  manner  of  life  of  this  mttbor  was  not  very 
exemplary;  yet  he  was  so  fortunate,  says  Erasmus,  that 
though  he  toqk  the  liberty  of  rallying  the  divines,  be  was 
never  brought  into  trouble  about  it  ^ 

ANDREW  (sumamed  of  Crstb,  because  he  was  bidiOjp 
of  Aleria  in  that  isle;  or  the  JfiRUMLBifiTE,  ^m  bis 
having  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Jeruaaleiii),  was  of  Da- 
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maacuB,  and  died  in  the  year  720,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  72S.  He  has  left  commentariea  on  t<mie  books  of  scrip- 
ture, and  sermons.  Pere  Combesis  gave  an  edition  of 
tkem,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  notes,  togedier  with  the 
works  of  St  Amphilocns  and  Methodicus,  Paris,  1644, 
fi>lio«< 

ANDREW,  or  more  property  ANDREA  PISANO,  an 
eminent  sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1270, 
at  a  time  when  Amolfb  di  Lapo,  John  de  Pisa,  and  others^ 
following  the  designs  of  Cimabueand  Giotto,  had  renounced 
the  GotUo  s^le,  and  were  introducing  those  purer  models, 
which  promised  a  revolution  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  Andrea,  entering  into  their  ideas,  had 
some  peculiar  circumstances  in  his  favour,  as  at  that  time 
his  couotfymen,  who  were  powerful  at  sea,  traded  with 
Greece,  and  brought  thence  ancient  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
and  valuable  macbles,  which  they  employed  in  the  orna- 
ment or  eonstruction  of  their  public  edifices,  particularly 
the  cathedral  and  the  Campo  Santo.  By  studying  these, 
Andrea  acquired  a  portion  of  that  taste  which  was  after- 
wards so  conspicuous  in  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  and  Ghi- 
berti.  His  first  attempts  Were  so  favourably  received,  that 
he  was  invited  to  Florence  to  execute,  from  the  designs  of 
Giotto,  the  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  St  Marie  del  Fiore, 
the  most  magnificent  edifice  of  that  time.  He  began  with 
the  statue  of  Boniface  VIIL  the  protector  of  the  Florentines, 
which  he  followed  by  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  saints.  In  1586,  when  it  was  determined  to  repair 
this  fiftfade  upon  a  more  modem  plan,  these  were  all  re-* 
moved,  and  when  that  desigpa  was  not  approved  of,  they 
were  put  up  to  the  church  and  in  other  places,  and  some 
were  deposited  in  the  Poggio  imperiale,  a  country-house 
belon^g  to  the  grand  Avk^  of  Tuscany.  There  was  also 
a  Madona  and  two  angels  in  the  church  of  the  Misericordia, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Ahdrea  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  death  of  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  there- 
public  of  Fl<MreBce  employed  Andrea  in  all  the  great  woil^s 
constructing  in  their  territories.  As  an  engineer,  he  built 
the  fortifications  round  Florence,  and  the  strong  castle  of 
Scarpma.  Dttdng  more  peaceable  times,  he  employed 
himself  in  making  figures  in  bronze }  and  die  Florentines^ 
who  were  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  magnificence  of  the 
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ancients  it^  their  templesy  emplayed  him  to  execute  the 
sculpt^ure  of  the  gates  of  the  baptistery,  firom  designs  by 
Giotto.  These  gates  were  accordingly  covered  with  ^  bas^ 
reliefs,  representing  the  whole  history  of  John  the  Baptist 
The  composition  is  excellent,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  natural  and  expressive,  although  with  some  degree 
of  stiffness,  but  the  minute  parts  are  executed  with  great 
skill.  These  gates,  which  were  begun  in  1331,  were 
finished,  polished,  and  gilt  in  eight  years,  and  at  first 
were  placed  at  the  principal  entrance,  but  they  were  after- 
wards removed  to  one  of  the  side  entrances^  where  they 
now  are,  and  the  admirable  gates  of  Laurent  Chiberti 
substituted  in  their  room.  Andrea  also  executed  in  bronze 
the  tabernacle  of  San  Giovanni,  the  has  reliefs,  'and  iltatues 
belonging  to  the  campanile  of  St*  Marie  del  Fiore,  and 
many  others.  At  Venice,  his  works  are,  the  iNruIpture  on 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ; .  the  model  of  the 
baptistery  of  Pistoia,  executed  in  13S7;  and  the  tomb  of 
Cino  d^Angibolgi ;  and  he  was  employed  in  many  fortifi<» 
cations  by  Gaultier  de  Brienne^  duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  usurpation  at  Florence ;  but  Andrea  did  not  suffer  by 
the  duke's  disgrace  iu  1343 ;  and  the  Florentines,  who 
looked  only  to  his  merit,  admitted  him  a  cjtisen  of  Florence, 
where  be  died  in  1345,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Marie  del 
Fiore.  His  son  Nino,  also  a  sculptor  of  considerable  note, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. ' 

ANDREW,  or  more  properly  ANDREA  DEL  SARTO, 
so  called  from  bis  father's  ^rade,  that  of  a  tailor,  but  wliose 
family  name  was  VENUCCI,  was  bom. at  Florence  in 
1488,.  and  at  first  instructed  in  his  art  by  Barile,  a' mean 
painter,  wi(h  whom  he  spent  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  Barile  placed  hmi  with  Peter  Cosiroo,  then  ac* 
counted  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  Under  him,  he 
made  astonishing  proficiency,  and  his  abilities  began  to  be 
acknowledged,  but  Cosimo's  morose  temper  obliged  him 
to  leave  him,  and  seek  instruction  in  the  works  of  other 
artist;^.  As  he  had,  while  with  Cosimo,  employed  himself 
in  designing  after  Vinci,.  Raphael,  and  Buonaroti,  to  whose 
works  h^  had  access  at  Florence,  he  persisted  in  the  same 
practice^  formed  an  admirable  taste,  and  excelled  his 
young  rivntls  at  home  or  abroad,  in  correctness,  colouring, 
and  knowledge  of  his  art.    Having  contracted  a  friendship 
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with  Francesco  Btgio^  they  determiaed  to  ti^e  togethec^ 
and  painted  a  great  many  works  in  the  churches  and  con^ 
vents  of  FloreQce,  jointly,  but  Andrea^s  reputation  began 
to  predominate^  and  seemed  fixed  by  his  i^epresentation 
of  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  executed  for  the  Carmelites 
at  Florence.     Some  time  after  this,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
study  the  models  of  art  in  that  city,  but  it  is  thought  he 
did  not  iremaiu  there  long  enough  to  r^ap  aU  the  benefit 
which  be  might.     The  excellence  of  his  pencil,  and  hi& 
power  of  imitation,  were  remarkably  displayed  in  the  copy 
he  made  of  Leo.X.  between  cardinal  Medici  and  cardiual 
Rof]^,  the  head  and  hands  by  Raphael,  and  the  draperies 
by  Julio  Romianow     The  imitation  was  so  exact,  that  Julio^ 
after  the  most  minute  inspection,  and  being .  told  that  it 
was  a  copy,   could  not  dist'mgui^  it  from  tj;ie  originaL 
His  superior  taints  might  have,  raised  him  to  .opufence,  if 
his  imprudence  had  not  reduced  him  to  ^apc^  and.pa* 
verty.     The  French  king,  Francis  I.  who  wa3  extrenwly 
partial  to  his  works,  invited  him  to  his  courf;,  defisayed  the 
expences  of  his  journey,  and  made  hi^  many  mluable 
prese^nts.     For  a  portrait,  only,  of  the  Dwphin^  an  infant, 
he  received  three  hundred  crowns  of  gold,,  and  he  piiinted 
many  other  pictures  for  the  court  and  nobility^  for  which 
he  was  liberally  rewarded.     While  employed  on  a  picture 
of  St.  Jerome,  for  the  queen  dowager,  he  received  letters 
from  his  wife,  solicitjing  bis  return  to  Florence,  and,  to 
indulge  her,  of  whom  he  was  excessively  fond>  he  asked, 
and  obtained  a  few  months  absence.  ,  It  was  on  this  occai> 
sion  that  the  king>  confiding  in  his  integrity,  made  him 
several  princely  presents,  and  intrusted  him  with  large 
-    sums  of  money  to  purchase  statues,  paintings,  Sec. ;  but 
Andrea  ijistead  of  executing  his  commission, .  squandered 
away  not  only  his  owii,  but  the  money  intrusted  to  him, 
became  poor,  :and  despised,  and  at  last  died  of  the  plague^ 
in  his  forty*second  year,  abandoned  by  his  wife,  and  by 
all  those  friends  who  had  paitakeo  of ,  his  extravagance^ 
His  principal  works  were  at  Florence,  but  there  were  for-i 
merly  specimens  in  many  of  the  paktces  and  churches  of 
Italy   and' France.      All  the   biographers  and   pritics  o£ 
painters,  except  perhaps  Baldinucci,  hare  been  lavish  in 
their  praises  of  Andrea.     Mr.  Fuseli,  in  his  much  improved 
edition  of  Pilkington,    observes,  that,  on  comparing  the 
merits  of  his  works,  they  seem  to  have  obtained  their  full 
share  of  ^stice.     As  a  Tuscm,  slays  that  judicious  ctitic, 
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the  suftYitv  ot  his  tone,  and  facility  qf  practice,  dontmt 
more  strtkingly  with  the  general  austerity  and  elaborate 
pedantry  of  that  school,  and  gain  him  greater  praise  than 
they  would,  had  he  been*  a  Bolognese  or  Lombard.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  -  that  his  sweetness  sometimes 
i>order9  on  insipidity ;  the  modesty,  or  rather  pasillanimity 
of  his  character,  checked  the  full  exertion  of  bis  powers  ^ 
his  faults  kre  of  the  negative  kind,  and  defects  rather  than 
blemishes.  He  had  no  notions  of  nature  beyoud  the  model^ 
and  concentrated  all  female  'beauty  in  his  Lucrezia  (his 
wi£e),  and  if  it  be  true  that  be  sacnficed  his  fortune  and 
Francis  I.  to  her  charms,  she  must  at  least  have  emailed 
in  form  and  feature  his  celebrated  Madonna  del  Sacco} 
hence  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  proportions  of  Albert 
Darer  should  attract  him  more  than  those  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  His  design  and  his  conceptions,  which  seldom  rose 
above  the  sphere  of  common  or  domestic  life,  kept  pace 
with  each  ciher ;  here  his  observation  was  acute,  and  his 
ear  open  to  every  whisper  of  social  intercourse  or  emotion^ 
The  great  peculiarity,  perhaps  the  great  prerogative,  of 
Andrea  af^ears  to  be  that  parallelism  of  composition,  which 
distinguiriies  the  best  of  lus  historical  works^  seemingly  as- 
natural,  obvious,  and  easy,  as  inimitable.  In  solemn 
effects,  in  alternate  balance  of  action  and  repose,  he  excels 
all  the  modems,  and  if  he  was  often  unable  to  conceive 
the  actors  themselves,  he  gives  them  probability  and  im- 
portance^  by  place  and  posture.  Of  costume  he  was  ig- 
norant, but  none  evet  excelled,  and  few  approached  him 
in  breads,  f6rm,  and  style  of  that  drapery  which  ought 
to  distinguiflb  solemn,  grave,  or  religious  subjects. ' 

ANDREW,  or  ANDREAS  (Tobias),  professor  of  his- 
tory and  Greek  at  Groningen,  was  bom  at  Btaunfels,  in 
thecounty  of  Solms,  August  10th,  1604.  His  father  was 
minister  to  count  de  Solms-Braunfels,  and  Inspector  of 
the  churches  which  belong  to  that  county,  and  his  mother, 
daughter  to  John  Piscator,  a  famous  professor  of  divinity 
at  Herborn,  in  the  county  of  Nassau.  He  performed  his 
kumanity-studies  at  Herbom,  and  then  studied  philosophy 
at  the  same  place,  under  Alstedius  and  Piscator,  after 
which  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  lived  seven  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  constant  auditors  of  Geranrd  de 
Neuyille,  a  physician  and  a  philosopher;  and,  as  he  had 
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a  desire  to  attain  ^  public  professorship^  he  prepared 
himself  for  it  by  several  lectures  which  he  read  in  phi* 
losophy.  He  returned  to  his  own  countrj*  in  1628|  where  he 
did  not  continue  long^  but  went  to  Croningen,  on  the 
invitation  of  his  kind  patrout  Henry  Altipg.  He  read 
tbere^  for  some  time,  lectures  upon  all  parts  of  philosophy, 
after  which  Alting  made  him  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  wl^n 
they  had  no  longer  occasion  for  his  instruction,  he  procured 
him  the  same  employn^nt  with  a  prince  Palatine^  which 
lasted  for  three  years ;  part  of  which  he  spent  at  Leyden^ 
and  part  at  the  Hague,  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  called  to  Groningen  u^  163^4,  to  aooceed 
Janus  Gdbhardus,  who  had  been  professor  of  history  and 
Greek.  He  filled  that  chair  with  great  assiduity  and  re- 
putation till  his  death,  which  happened  October  17,  1676. 
He  waa  library -keeper  to  the  university,  and  a  great  friend 
to  Mr.  Des  Cartes,  which  he  shewed,  both  djoring  the  life 
,and  after  the  doath  of  that  illustrious  pbijiosopber.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  Swede,  famous,  among  oth^ 
things,  for  charity  towards  those  who  si|ffer<Hl  for  the  sake 
of  religion. 

His  friendship  for  Des  Cartes  was  occasioned,  by  the 
law'osuit  against  Martin  Schoockius,  professor.of  philosophy 
at  Groningen.  This  professor  was  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Des 
Cartes,  for  having  accused  him  publicly  of  Atheism^ 
Though  Mr.  Des  Cartes  had  never  seen  our.  Andreas  but 
^nce  in  his  life,  yet  he  recommended  this  a&ir  to  bkn, 
from  the  attachment  which  he  professed.  Mr.  De  la 
ThuiUerie,  ambassador  of  France,  i^pd  the  friends,  of  Mr. 
Des  Cartes,  exerted  themselves  on  one  side,  and  tbeene* 
mies  of  Vpetius  at  Groningen  9n  the  othe^r ;  and  by  this 
means  Mr.  Des  Cartes  obtained  justioe.  His  accnser 
acknowledged  him  to  be  innocent  of  his  charge,  but  was 
allowed  to  escape  without  punishment.  He  aJ^o  wrote  in 
defence  of  him  against  a  professor  of  Leyden,  whose  name 
was  Revius,  and  published  a  vigorous  answer  to  him  in 
1653,  entitled  '^  Methodi  Cartesiapae  AssQrtio,  opposita 
Jacobi  Revii,  Preei  Methodi  Cartesianae  considearationi 
Theologicse."  The  second  part  of  this  answer  appeared 
the  year  following.  He  wrote,  likewise,  in  1653>  in  de* 
fence  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Des  Cartes  upon  a  Programaaa» 
which  contained  an  explication  of  the  human  mind.  He 
taught  the  Cartesian  philosophy  in  his  own  hpuse,  though 
his  professorship  did  not  oblige  him  to  that,  and  even  when 
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his  age  had  quite  weakened  him.  Such  were  the  pre- 
judices of  that  age,  that  Des  Marets,  who  acquaints 
U8  with  these  particulars,  mentions  a  Swiss  student, 
who  dared  not  venture  to  attend  upon  the  philosophical 
lectures  of  Yobias  Andreas,  for  fear  it  should  be  known  in 
his  own  oouDtry,  and  be  an  obstacle  to  his  promotion  to 
the  ministry. ' 

ANDREW,  or  ANDREE  (Yves  Mary),  a  French  Je- 
suit, bom  May  22,  1675,  at  Chftteaulin  in  the  comte  de 
Comouailles,  the  doantry  which  produced  the  pere 
Ardouin,  and  pere  Boiigeant,  and  like  them  was  received 
into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  settled  himself  at  Caen,  in 
the  chair  of  professor  regius  of  the  mathematics,  which 
he  filled  from  1726  to  1759;  when,  having  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-fcfhr,  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek' re- 
pose. His  laborious  life  was  terminated  Feb.  26,  1764. 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  happy  constitution,  and 
he  preserved  it  unimpaired  by  the  regularity  of  his  life, 
and  the  gaiety  of  his  temper.  No  species  of  literature 
was  foreign  to  him;  he  succeeded  in  the  mathematical 
chair,  and  he  wrote  lively  and  elegant  verses ;  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  **  Essai  sur  le  Bean,'^  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  given  in  the  collection  of  his  works  in  1766, 
$  vols.  12mo,  edited  by  the  abbi  Guyot.  It  is  com- 
posed with  order  and  taste,  has  noveky  in  its  subject,  dig- 
nity in  its  style,  and  force  enough  in  its  argument.  Much 
esteem  is  bestowed  on  his  "  Traite  sur  THomme,"  in  which 
he  philosophises  concerning  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  in  a  manner  which  made  him  be  suspected  of  an 
innovating  spirit.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mallebranche, 
and  cerresponded  with  him  for  many  years.  • 

ANDREWS  (James  f*ETTiT),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
considerable  learning  and  talents,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  esq.  of  Shaw-house,  near  Newbury, 
Berk-s,  and  was  born  therein  1737.  He  was  educated  by 
a  private  tutor,  the  rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  rector  of  Shaw, 
in  Berks,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  applica- 
tion to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  At  the  age  of  eignteeix 
or  nineteen,  he  went  into  the  Berkshire  militia,  on  the 
first  calling  out  of  that  body  of  men,  and  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

His  first  ptiblication  was  a  work  of  uncommon  pleasantry 
and  humour.    It  vms  entitled  **  Anecdotes  ancient  and 
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modern,  with  observations^"  1789,  8to,  and  a  supple* 
ment  to  it,  1790.  This  went  rapidly  through  several 
editions ;  prefixed  is  a  portrait,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  himself,  of  a  man  distilling  anecdotes  from  an  alembic*. 
This  was  designed  by  Mr.  Andrews,  drawn  by  Grimm,  and  - 
-engraved  by  Macky.  The  -volume  is  'inscribed  to  his 
brother,  sir  Joseph  Andrews,  and  he  acknowledges  having 
received  assistance  from  Mr.  Pye,  the  present  laureat, 
captain  Grose,  and  others.  In  the  sameyear  he  is  said, 
but  we  believe  without  authority,  to  hav^  written  a  small 
pamphlet,  entided  "  Advice  to  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
His  next  work  was  entitled  "  The  History  of  Great  Britain, 
connected  with  the  Chronology  of  Europe;  with  notes, 
&c.  containing  anecdotes  of  the  times,  lives  of  the 
learned,  and  specimens  of  their  works,  vol.  I.  from 
Caesar's  invasion  to  the  deposition  and  death  of  Richard  11.'*- 
1794,  4to.  In  this  work  he  proved  himself  a  very  accu- 
rate and  industrious  collector  of  facts,  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  diligent  reading.  Througbcnrt  the  part  of  the 
work  which  is  strictly  historical,  the  'histories  of  England 
and  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  carried  on  collaterally,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  former  being  ^Ven  in  one  page,  and 
a  corresponding  portion  of  the  latter  on  the  opposite  psige. 
The  English  story  is  concisely  told,  with  a  careful  attention 
to  the  insertion  of  minute  circumstances.  The  corre- 
sponding page  of  general  chronology  is  extended  to  com-, 
prebend  the  annals  of  every  European  state,  but  seldopi 
vTanders  into  other  parts  of  the  globe,  except  when  led 
by  circumstances  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. In  order  to  condense  as  much  matter  as  possible 
into  his  volume,  he  carefully  avoids  unnecessary  amplifi- 
cation, and  expresses  himself  with  a  happy,  yet  forcible 
brevity.  The  notes  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and 
amusing  particulars  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
main  story.  To  the  historical  narrative  are  added,  at  proper 
intervals,  appendixes  of  two  kinds ;  the  first,  containing 
relations  of  such  incidents  as  could  not  properly  be  thrown 
into  the  notes,  and  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished 
British  writers,  with  specimens  of  poetical  productions; 
the  second  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  times,  under  the 
respective  heads  of  religion,  government,  manners,  arts, 
sciences,  language,  commerce,  &c.  There  ar^  other  ar- 
rangements adopted  by  the  author,  which  render  the  work 
not  less  useful  for  reference,  than  for  continued  reading. 
In  1795,  he  published  »  second  volume,  or  rather  a  se- 
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coad  part  to  vol.  L  conttQuing^  his  plan  fit>in  ^*  The  depo- 
gitioQ  and  death  of  Richard  IL  to  the  accession  of  Edward 
VL*'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  this  plan.  It  may,  indeed,  be  undertaken  by 
another,  but  there  is  always  a  certain  portion  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  original  contriver  of  a  scheme,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  impart 

Mr.  Andrews  i^pears  to  have  been  for  a  t^me  diverted 
from  his  own  work,  by  being  engaged  to  continue  Heniy's 
History  of  Great  Britain,  m^ich  was  published  accordingly, 
in  1796,  in  one  volume  4to,  and  2  vols.  8vo,  and  formed 
an  usefiii  supplement  to  the  labours  of  the  Scotch  his- 
torian, but  one  more  corresponding  to  Henry's  plan  is  yet 
wanting. 

Besides  these  elaborate  works,  Mr.  Andrews  displayed 
bis  mtiquarian  knowledge  in  ^'  An  account  of  Saxon  Coins 
founil  in  Kintbury  diurch-yard,  Berks,"  which  was  printed 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archsologia ;  ^  The  account  of 
Shaw,'^  in  Mr.  Mores's  Berkshire  Collections.  He  translated 
'  also  ^<  The  Savages  of  Europe,'*  a  popular  French  novel, 
illustrated  with  prints  from  his  own  designs.  To  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  he  was  a  very  liberal  and  intelligent 
contributor. 

On  the  institution  of  the  new  system  of  London  police, 
Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  district  of  Queen's  square  and  St  Margaret's  West- 
minster, and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
industry  and  integrity,  until  bis  death,  which  happened 
at  his  house  in  London,  August  6,  1797,  in  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  was  buried  at  Hampstead.  He  marrried  Miss 
Anne  Penrose,  daughter  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  late 
rector  of  Newbury.  By  this  lady,  whom  he  survived 
twenty  years,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter :  one  of 
the  former  is  dead  ;  the  other  in  1800  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  uncle,  sir  Joseph  Andrews,  hart, 
a  man  of  a  most  amiable  and  exalted  character. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lysons's 
Supplement  to  his  "  Envitons,"  that  Mr.  Andrews's  first 
publication  was  a  humane  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  chim- 
ney-sweepers^ apprentices,  in  1788,  which  led  to  the  act 
of  parliament,  passed  not  long  afterwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  meliorating  their  condition.  Mr.  Andrews  bad  a  large 
circle  of  literary  acquaintance,  who  frequently  met  at  hia 
hospitable  table,  at  Brompton-rowy  in  the  parish  of  Keui- 
sington^  where  he  resided  many  years  ^  and  he  had  the 
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happiness  of  being  able  to  enjoy  hb  fiiends  and  bis  Ubraiyt 
which  contained  a  very  valuable  and  entertaining  collection 
of  books,  almost  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  eiustenpe.  * 

ANDREWS  (Lancelot)i  an  eminent  divine,  and  bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.  muM 
born  at  London,  in  1555,  in  the  parish  of  AllhallowB 
Barking,  being  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Andrews  in  Suffolk.  He  bad  his  education  in  ^ammar- 
learning,  first  in  the  Coopers'  free-school  at  Ratcliff  under 
Mr.  Ward,  and  afterwards  in  Merchant  Taylors'  school  at 
London^  under  Mr.  Mulcaster.  Here  he  made  such  a.pro«- 
ficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  that  Dr.  Watts,  residen*^ 
tiary  of  St  PauPs,  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who  about 
that  time  had  founded  some  scholarships  at  Pembroke  hatt 
in  Cambridge,  sent  him  to  that  college,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  first  of  those  exhibitions.  After  he  had  been 
three  years  in  the  university,  his  custom  was  to  come  up 
to  London  once  a  year,  about  Easter,  to  visit  his  father 
and  mother,  with  whom  he  usually  stayed  a  month ;  during 
which  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  attainiug  some  language  or  art,  to  which  he 
was  before  a  stranger :  and  by  this  means,  in  a  few  years, 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
acquired  a  competeut  skill  in  most  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,'  he 
was,  upon  a  vacancy,  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  pre- 
ference upon  trial  to  Mr.  Dove,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter* 
borough.  In  the  mean  time  Hugh  Price,  having  founded 
Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  and  hearing  much  of  the  fame  of 
young  Mr.  Andrews,  appointed  him  one  of  his  first,  or 
honorary  fellows  on  that  foundation.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  so  greatly  ex-* 
celled,  that  beiug  chosen  catechist  in  the  college,  and  hav- 
ing underuken  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  Ten  Command- 
menu  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  great  numbers  out  of  the  other  colleges  of  the 
university,  and  even  out  of  the  country,  duly  resorted  ta 
Pembroke  chapel,  as  to  a  divinity  lecture.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  esteemed  so  profound  a  casuist,  that  he  was 
often  consulted  in  the  nicest  and  most  diffictdt  cases  of 
conscience ;  and  his  reputation  being  established,  Henry, 
earl  of  Huntington,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  hhn 
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into  the  North,  of  which  he  was  president^  where,  hy  hU 
diligent  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  in  which  he 
used  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  moderation,  he  converted 
several  recusants,  priests,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  protes- 
*tant  religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  -^That  minister,  who  was  unwilling  so  fine  a 
genius  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  bene* 
fice,  bis  intent  being  to  make  him  reader  of  controversies 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  assigned  him  for  his  main* 
tenance  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hampshire, 
and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's, 
-Cripplegate,  in  London.  Afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  pre- 
bendary and  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  as  also  prebendary 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell.  Being  thus  pre- 
ferred to  his  own  contentment,  he  distinguished  himself  as 
a  diligent  and  excellent  preacher,  and  read  divinity  lectures 
three  times  a  week  at  St.  Paul's,  in  term  time.  Upon  the 
death  Y>f  Dr.  Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke- 
hall,  of  which  he  had  been  scholar  and  fellow,  a  place  of 
more  honour  than  profit,  as  he  spent  more  upon  it  than  he 
received  from  it,  and  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that 
college.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary to  queen  Elizabeth,' who  took  such  delight  in  his 
preaching,  that  she  first  made  him  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Richard  Bancroft  promoted  to 
the  see  of  London  ;  and  afterwards  dean  of  that  church,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman  deceased.  But  he  re- 
fused to  accept  of  any  bishopric  in  this  reign,  because  he 
wpuld  not  basely  submit  to  an  alienation  of  the  episcopal 
revenue  *.  Dr.  Andrews  soon  grew  into  far  greater  esteem 
with  her  successor  king  James  L  who  not  only  gave  him 
the  preference  to  all  other  divines  as  a  preacher,  but  like- 
wise made  choice  of  him  to  vindicate  his  sovereignty 
against  the  virulent  pens  of  his  enemies.  His  majesty 
having,  in  his  **  Defence  of  the  rights  of  Kings,"  asserted 
the  authority  of  Christian  princes  over  causes  and  persons 
ecclesiastical,  cardinal  Bellartnin,  under  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew Tortus,  attacked'  him  with  great  vehemence.  The 
king  requested  bishop  Andrews  to  answer  the  cardinal, 
which  he  did  with  great  spirit  and  judgment,  in  a  piece 

^  •  S«e  an  antirer  to  a  letter  written  and  the  revcikuet  thereof,  4to  pan^^ 
at  Oxford,  and  saperscribed  to  Dr.  pblet,  page  33.  Granger*  Tolume  I. 
SamMel  Turner,  coDcertting  the  church     page  347. 
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entitled  "  Tortura  Torti :  sire,  ad  Matth»i  Torti  librum 
responsio,  qui  naper  editus  contra  Apologiam  serenissimi 
potenttssimique  principis  Jacobi,  Dei  gratia  Magnse  Bri- 
tannia, Francis,  &  Hibemis  Regis,  pro  juramento  fide* 
litatis.''     It  was  printed  at  London  by  Roger  Barker,  the 
king's  printer,  in  1609,  in  quarto,  containing  402  pages, 
and  dedicated  to  tbe  king.    The  Substance  of  what  the 
bishop  advances  in  this  treatise,  with  great  strength  of  rea- 
son and  evidence,  is,  that  kings  have  power  both  to  call 
2 nods  and  confirm  them ;  and  to  do  all  other  things,  which 
e  emperors  heretofore  diligently  performed,  and  which 
the  bishops  of  those  times  willingly  acktiowledged  of  right 
to  belong  to  them.     Caaanbon  gives  this  work  the  charac- 
ter of  being  written  with  great  accuracy  and  research.  That 
king  next  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated,  November  3,  1605.     At  the 
same  tim^  he  made  him  his  lord  almoner,  in  which  place 
of  great  trust  he  behaved  with  singular  fidelity,  disposing 
of  tike  royal  benevolence  in  the  most  disinterested  lAanner, 
and  not  availing  himself  even  of  those  advantages  that  he 
might  legally  aild  fairly  have  taken.     Upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and 
consecrated  September  22,  1609.     He  was  also  nominated 
one  of  his  majesty^s  privy  counsellors  of  England ;  and 
afterwards  of  Scotland,  when  he  attended  the  king  in  his 
journey  to  that  kingdom.     After  he  had  sat  nine  years  in 
that  see,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester, 
and  deanery  of  the  king's  chapel,  February  18,  1618; 
which  two  last  preferments  he  held  till  his  death.    This 
great  prelate  was  in  no  less  reputation  and  esteem  with 
king  Charles  I.  than  he  had  been  with  his  predecessors. 
At  length  he  departed  this  life,  at  Winchester-house  in 
Sonthwark,  September  25,  1626,  in  the  seventy.first  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sa« 
viour's,  Soothwark ;  where  his  executors  erected  to  him  a 
very  fair  monument  of  marble  and  alabaster,  on  which  is 
an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  written  by  one  of  his  chap« 
lains  *. 

The  character  of  bishop  Andrews,  both  in  public  and 
jprivate  life,  was  in  every  tespect  great  and  singular.  His 
contemporaries  and  biographers  celebrate,  in  particular, 

*  Not  Bwiy  yetn  ago,  bit  bones     and  his  silken  cap,  «ere  tfoqnd  vnA^ 
were   dispersed,    to    make  room  for     cayed  in  tbe  rensains  of  bis  cofl&o* 
Mine  oorpse ;  and  Uie  hair  of  bis  beard, 
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bis  ardent  seal  and  pie^,  demon9trated  not  only  in  fab 
private  and  secret  devouotis  betir^n  God  and  himadfi  in 
which  those,  who  attended  him,  peiK)eived,  that  he  daily* 
spent  many  hours  ;  but  likewise  iu  bis  public  pr^yeia  with 
bis  family  in  his  chapel,  wherein  he  behaved  so  hunbly, 
devoutly,  and  reverently,  that  it  could  not  but  excite  others 
to  follow  his  example.  His  charity  was  remarkable  even 
before  he  came  to  great  preferments ;  for^  while  he  con* 
tinued  in  a  private  station  of  lif<^  he  relieved  bis  poor 
parishioners,  and  assisted  the  prisoners,  besides  bis  con* 
slant  Sunday  alms  at  his  parish  of  Su  Giles,  Crifqplegate. 
But  when  his  fortune  increased,  his  charity  increased  iti  pco^ 
portion,  and  he  released  many  prisonen  of  aU  sorts,  who  were 
detain^  either  for  small  debts  or  the  keeper^s  fees.  In  all 
bis  charities,  he  gave  strict  chaige  to  his  servants,  whom 
be  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  them,  that  they  should 
not  acknowledge  whence  thb  relief  came;  but  directed, 
that  the  acquittance,  which  they  took  from  the  persons 
who  received  such  relief,  should  be  taken  in  the  name  of 
a  benefactor  unknown.  Other  large  sums  he  bestowed 
yearly,  and  oftiener,  in  clothing  the  poor  and  naked,  in 
relieving  the  necessitous,  and  assisting  fitmtlies  in  the  time 
of  the  infection,  besides  his  alms  to  poor  housekeq>ers  at 
bis  gate.  So  that  his  private  alms  in  his  last  six  years,  over 
and  above  his  public,  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred 
pounds.  He  left  in  his  will  four  thousand  pounds  to  pur- 
chase two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  land  for  ever,  to 
be  distributed  by  fifty  pounds  quarterly  in  the  following 
manner :  To  a^ed  poor  men,  ifty  pounds ;  to  poor  widows, 
the  wives  of  one  husband,  fifty  pounds ;  to  the  binding  of 
poor  orphans  apprentices,  fifty  pounds ;  and  to  the  relief 
of  poor  prisoners,  fifty  pounds.  Besides  he  left  to  be  dis- 
tributed immediately  after  hb  decease  among  maid-ser- 
vants of  a  good  character,  and  #ho  had  served  one  master 
or  mistress  seven  years,  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  a  great 
part  of  his  estate,  after  hb  funeral  and  legacies  were  dis- 
charged, among  his  poor  servants.  To  thb  virtue  of  hb 
we  may  add  his  hospitality.  From  the  first  time  of  hb 
preferment  to  the  last  moments  of  his. life,  he  was  always 
most  liberal  in  the  entertainment  of  persons  who  deserved 
respect,  especially  scholars  and  strangers,  hb  table  being 
constantly  ftimished  with  provbions  and  attendance  answer- 
able. He  shewed  himself  so  generous  in'  bis  entertain- 
ments, and  so  gravely  facetious,  that  hb  guests  would  often 
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profess^  thai  they  never  came  to  any  inati*^  table,  where 
they  received  more  satisfaction  in  all  respeets.  He  was  at 
ia  prodigious  expence  in  entertaining  all  sorts  of  |>eopIe  in 
Scotland,  when  he  aUended  king  James  thither;  and  it 
cost  him  three  thonsand  pounds  in  the  space  of  three  dajrs^ 
when  that  king  came  to  visit  him  at  Farnham  castle,  the 
principal  seat  belonging  to'  the  bishopric  of  Winchester* 
He  was  unblemished  both  in  his  ordinary  transactions,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  offices.  He 
was  always  careful  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  houses  of  aU 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  particularly-  the  vicarage* 
house  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  the  prebend^s  and  dean*fl 
houses  of  Westminster,  and  the  residentiary's  house  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  spent  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Cluchester  ; 
above  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds  upon 
that  of  Ely ;  and  two  thousand  pounds  upon  those  of  Win<* 
ch€»ter,  besides  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  an* 
nuwiy  firom  which  he  freed  that  see  at  his  own  charge* 
With  regard  to  his  pastoral  and  episcopal  charge,  he  was 
the  most  exact  in  the  execution  of  it,  promoting,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  none  but  men  of  character  and  abilities  to 
the  livings  and  preferments  within  his  gift.  For  which 
purpose  he  took  care  beforehand  toenquire  what  promising^ 
jroung  men  there  were  in  the  university ;  dnd  directed  his 
chapkins  to  inform  him  of  duch  persons,  whom  he  encou'* 
raged  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  He  used  to  send  for 
men  of  eminent  learning,  who  wanted  preferment,  though 
they  had  no  dependance  upon  him,  nor  interest  in  him, 
and  entertain  them  in  his  house,  and  confef^  preferment 
upon  them,  and  likewise  defray  their  charges  of  a  dispensa^ 
tion  or  faculty,  and  even  of  their  journey.  If  we  consider 
him  in  those  temporal  af&iM,  with  which  he  ^as  intrusted, 
we  shall  find  him  no  less  faidiful  and  just  He  disposed  of 
very  considerable  sums,  which  were  sent  him  to  be  distri* 
buted  among  poor  scholars  and  others  at  his  discretion, 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  exactly  ag^reeable  to  the  donor's 
intent  Of  his  integprity  in  managing  those  places,  in 
which  he  was  intrusted  for  others  jointly  with  himself, 
Pembroke-hall,  and  the  church  of  Westminster,  were  suf-- 
ficient  evidences.  For  when  he  became  master  of  the 
Ibrmer,  he  found  it  *in  debt,  having  then  but  a  small  en« 
dowment;  but  by  his  care  he  left  above  eleven -hundred 
pounds  in  tl^  treasury  of  l^at  college.    And  when  he  was 
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dean  of  the  latter)  he  left  k  free  ficom  all  dAiU  and  en* 
croachments ;  and  took  soch  care  of  the  school,  that  the 
scholars  were  much  imi^oved  not  only  by  his  direction  and 
superintendance,  bat  even  by  his  personal  labours  among 
them.  And  as  by  virtue  of  his  deanery  of  Westminsteiv 
his  mastership  of  Pembroke-hall,  and  his  bishopric  of  £ly^ 
the  election  of  scholars  into  Westminster-school,  and  fnun 
thence  into  the  two  universities,  and  of  many  scholars  and 
fellows  into  Pembroke-ball,  some  in  Peter-house,  and  some 
in  Jesus  college,  were  in  his  power  and  disposal,  he  was 
always  so  just,  that  he  waved  all  liters,  from  great  per- 
sonages for  insufficient  scholars,  and  divested  himself  of  all 
partiality,  and  chose  only  such  as  he  thought  had  most 
merit.  Being  likewise  often  desired  to  assist  at  the  elec- 
tion of  scholars  from  the  Free-schools  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors, St.  Paul's,  and  the  Mercer%  and  perceiving  &vour 
and  interest  sometimes  overbalancing  merit  with  those  to 
whom  the  choice  belonged,  and  that  divers  good  scholars 
were  omitted,  and  others  preferred,  he  frequently  took 
care  of  such  as  were  neglected,  and  sent  them  to  the  uni- 
versity, where  he  bestowed  preferment  upon  them.  Nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  in  that  great  place 
of  trust,  the  almonership.  He  never  would  sulFer  any  part 
of  what' arose  to  him  from  that  place  to  be  mingled  with 
his  own  rents  or  revenues,  and  w^  extremely  exact  in  dis- 
posing of  it.  When  he  found  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
ordinary  charges,  he  distributed  it  in  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent and  distressed;  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
applied  this  to  his  own  use  (his  patent  being  sine  cam^ 
piilojj  and  no  person  could  have  questioned  him  concern* 
ing  it  He  gave  a  great  many  noble  instances  of  his  gra- 
titude to  those  who  had  befriended  him  when  young.  He 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Ward,  so«  to  his  first  schoolmaster^ 
the  living  of  Waltham  in  Hampshire.  He  shewed  the 
greatest  regard  for  Mr.  Muicaster,  his  other  scbool-niastei*! 
in  all  companies,  and  always  placed  him  at  the  upper  end 
of  his  table,  and  after  his  deatli  caused  bis  picture  (though 
he  had  but  few  others  in  bis  house}  to  be  set  over  his  study 
door.  Besides  these  external  marks  of  gratitude  he  sup- 
plied his  necessities  privately  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  and 
left  bis  son  a  valuable  legacy.  He  inquired  very  careftiUy 
after  the  kindred  of  Dr.  Watts,  who,  as  already  noticed^ 
had  sent  him  to  Pembroke-bail,  and  having  found  out  one, 
he  conferred  upon  him  preferments  in  that  college.    Nor 
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did  he  fovget  his  patron  Dr.  Watts  in  bis  will;  for  he  or« 
dered  there^  that  out  of  the  scholarships  of  bis  foundation^ 
the  two  feliowsbips,  which  himself  bad  founded  in  that 
college,. should  be  supplied,  if  the  candidates  should  be 
fit  for  theoi.     To  omit  the  legacies  which  he  left  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  where 
he  had  lived,  St.  Andrew^s,  Holbom,  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  AUhaUows,  Barking,  where  be  was  bom,  and  others; 
be  gave  t9  Pembroke-ball  one  thousand  pounds  .to  pur- 
chase lands  fpr  two  fellowships,  and  for  other  uses  in  that 
college,  expressed  in  his  will ;  besides  three  hundred  sQch 
folio  books  of  bis  own  as  were  not  in  the  library  tbere^ 
with  several  other  valuable  gifts.     His  huoianity  extended 
to  every  person  who  conversed  with  him  ;  so  that  he  was 
admired  not  only  by  tbe  men  of  learning  and  others  in  this 
kingdom,  but  even  by  foreignei-s  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
particularly  Casaubon,  Cluverius,  Vossius,  who  correspond- 
ed with  him  by  letters,. Grotius,  Peter  du  Moulin,  Barclay, 
tbe  author  of  tbe  Argenis^  and  Erpenius,  to  whom  he  of- 
fered ao  annual  stipend  to  read  lectures  at  Cambridge  in 
tbe  oriental  tongues,  the  professors  of  which  he  encouraged 
very  liberally,  and  particularly  Mr.  Bedwell,  to  ^hom  he 
gave  tbe  vicarage  of  Tottenbam  in  Middlesex.     His  mo- 
desty was  so  remarkable,  that  though  the  whole  Christian 
world  admired  his  profound  learning,  and  particularly  his 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
many  modern  languages,  he  was  so  far  from  being  elated 
with  tbe  opinion  of  it,  that  be  often  complained  of  his  de- 
fects ;  and  wben  he  was  preferred  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Chi- 
chester, and  urged  bis  own  insufficiency  for  such  a  charge, 
be  caused  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  Et  ad  hac  qvis  idoneus  f 
i.  e.  '^  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?'*  to  be  en- 
graven about  bis  episcop^  seal.     One  instance  of  his  mo- 
desty mixed  with  bis  humanity  may  be  added,  that  after ' 
his  chaplains  bad  preacbed  in  his  chapel  before  him,  he 
would  ^metimes  privately  request  them,  that  he  might 
have  a  sight  of  tbeir  notes,  and  encourage  theiki  in  the 
kindest  tenns  imaginable. 

Nor  did  he  in  tbe  highest  dignities,  which  he  possessed^ 
remit  of. his  appUcation  to  study.  £ven  in  tbose  days, 
when  it  might  have  been  sii^posed  that  he  would  have  re- 
^laxed  from  his  former  dihgence,  yet  from  tbe  hour  bfi  ros^ 
(his  private  devotions  being  finished),  to  the  time  he  was 
called  to  dinner,  which,  by  his  own  order^  was  not  till 
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tweive  at  noon  at  the  soonest,  he  contuined  at  bis  studies , 
and  would  not  be  interrupted  by  any  who  came  to  spea^ 
to  him,  or  upon  any  occasion,  public  prayer  excepted.  So 
tha^  he  would  be  displeased  with  scholars,  who  attempted 
to  speak  with  him  in  the  morning,  and  said,  that  he  doubt-* 
ed  they  were  no  true  scholars  who  came  to  speak  with 
biiti  before  noon.  After  dinner  for  two  or  three  hours 
^)ace  he  would  willingly  pass  the  time,  either  in  discourse 
with  his  guests  or  other  friends,  or  in  dispatch  of  his  own 
temporal  affairs,  or  of  those  who  by  reason  of  his  episco- 
pal jurisdiction  attended  him.  Having  discharged  which, 
he  returned  to  his  study,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  till  bed-time,  except  some  friend  engaged  him 
tO'  supper,  and  then  he  ate  but  sparingly. 

He  had  a  particular  aversion  to  all  public  vices,  but  es« 
peoially  to  usury,  simony,  and  .sacrilege.  He  was  so  far 
from  the  first,  that  when  his  friends  had  occasion  for  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  he  could  assist  them  with,  he  lent  it  to 
them  freely,  without  expecting  any  thing  in  return  but  the 
principal.  Simony  was  so  detestable  to  him,  that  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  several  persons,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
simoniacaily  preferred,  he  suffered  much  by  law-suits, 
choosing  rather  to  be  compelled  to  admit  them  by  law, 
than  voluntarily  to  do  that  which  his  conscience  made  a 
scruple  of.  With  regard  to  the  livings  and  other  prefer* 
ments  which  fell  in  his  own  gifts,  he  always  bestowed  them 
freely,  as  we  observed  above,  upon  men  of  merit,  without 
any  solicnation.  It  was  no  small  compliment  that  king 
James  had  so  great  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him,  as  in 
his  presence  to  refrain  from  that  mirth  and  levity  in  which 
he  indulged  himself  at  other  times.  What  opinion  lord 
Clarendon  had  of  him  appears  from  hence,  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  death  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^  he  remariis,  that  *<if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
bidiep  Andrews,  or  any  man  who  understood  and  loved 
the  diurch,  that  infection  would  easily  have  been  kept  out 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled.*^  Our 
great  poet  Milton  thought  him  worthy  of  his  pen,  and 
wrote  a  Latin  elegy  on  his  death. 

In  conversation,  bishop  Andrews  discovered  a  facetious 
turn,  which  was  not  more  agreeable  to  his  private  friends 
than  to  his  royal  master  James,  who  frequently  conversed  ' 
v^ry  freely  with  the  learned  men  of  his  court.    In  all  pre- 
vious accounts  of  the  bishop,  a  story  to  diis  pmpose  has 
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beM  tM,  ftotn  the  life  of  Waller,  whipk  vft  ihatt  not  mip« 
pSMf y  akbovgb  tbe  latter  part  of  it  it  bat  a  aorrj  repartee 
jotk  the  part  of  tbe  monarch.— Mr.  Waller  having  been 
.efa»en  into  the  last  parliaiaent  of  king  James  I.  in  which 
he  aerred  as  burgess  for  Agmondesham  in  Buckingbam- 
ahire,  and  that  parliament  beiqg  dissolved,  on  the  day  of 
its  disscAotion  be  went  out  of  curiosity  or  respect  to  see  tbe 
.king  at  dinner,  with  whom  were  our  bishop  o£  Winchester^ 
and  Dr.  Neal,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  the 
lung's  chair.  There  happened  something  very  extraor* 
diaary  in  the  conversation  which  those,  prelates  had  with 
tbe  kiog,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  often  reflected.  We  shall 
rdate  it  as  it  is  represented  in  hb  life.  His  majesty 
adwd  the  bishops,  **  My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects* 
«B0oey  when  I  want  it,  withost  all  this  formality  in  pwuiia- 
nuait?*'  The  bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  ''God 
&vbid,  sir,  but  you  shoald;  you  are  tbe  breatii  of  our 
nostribk'*  Whereupon  tbe  king  turned,  and  said  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  ^  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  7^* 
^  Sir, '  replied  ibe  bkhop,  ^'  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of 
parliamentnry  cases.'*  The  long  answered,  '^  No  put-offsy 
aqrlord;  answer  me  presently.''  ''Then,  sir/'  said  he, 
^'  I  think  it  lawAil  for  you  to  take  my  brodier  Neal's 
HBOiey,  for  be  offers  iV*  Mr.  Waller  ssad  the  company 
n^  pleased  with  this  aaswer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to 
aflbct  the  king.  For  a  certain  lord  coming  in  soon  after, 
las  mc^esty  omd  out,  "  O  my  lord,  they  say  you  IM  with 
pqr  lady.'*  "  No,  sir,**  si^s  his  lordship  in  conftunon,  "  but 
I  Uke  bm  company  becau  .  she  has  so  nnich  wit.**  "  Why 
then,**  says  the  king,  ^  do  not  you  Lio  with  my  locd  m 
Winchester  there  ?'* 

The  works  of  this  learned  pfebte,  which  ate  wm  best 
kmawu,  are,  1.  ^'A  volume  of  Sermons,**  London,  1628, 
sod  i€%\y  foUe,  ooosi>Kting  of  ninety-six,  upon  the  ftuits, 
festivals,  or  on  the  mote  important  doctrines  of  Chri»» 
^ns^.  S.  "  The  Moval  Law  expounded,  or  Lectures  on 
die  Ten  Commandoients,  with  nineteen  Semoms  on 
fftmytXf*  i64i2,  kL  3.  "  Collection  9i  posdmmoos  and 
«rpfaan  Lectures  ddivered  at  St.  Panl*s  and  St.  Giles*s,'' 
Lottdon,  16  J7,  kL  These  were  die  most  poputsnr  of  all 
his  productions,  and  although  very  exceptionable  in  point 
of  s^rle,  according  to  tbe  modem  criteria  of  style,  they 
abound  in  learned  and  acute  remarks,  and  are  by  no  means 
so  full  of  pun  and  quibble^  as  some  writers,  from  a  supet^ 
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ficial  view  of  them,  have  reported.     His  other  woikt  mwn^ 
bis  '^  Manusd  of  Devotions,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  by  dean  Stanhope,  12nio;  and  sevend  Con* 
ciones  ad  Clerum,  or  other  occasional  sermons  preached 
before  the. university,  and  at  court— 7"  Responsio  ad  Apo- 
logiam  Cardinalis  Beilarmini,  &c."  1610,  4to. — ^<*  Theolo- 
gical determinations  on  Usury,  Ty  thes." — "  Responsiones  ad 
Petri  Molinaei   Epistolas  tres." — "  Stricturce,  or  a  brief 
•Answer  to  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  iirst  booke  of  car- 
dinail  Perron's  Reply,  written  in  French  to  king  James  his 
Answer  written  by  Mr.  Casaubon  in  Latine." — "An  Answer  to 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  cardinal  Perron's 
Reply,  written  in  French  to  king  James  his  Answer,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Casaubon  to  the  cardinall  in  Latine.*' — *^  A  Speech 
delivered  in  the  Starr-chamber  against  the  two  Judaicall  opi« 
nions  of  Mr.Traske."    The  two  Judaicat  opinions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Traske  were,  1 .  That  Christians  are  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  those  meats,  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  in 
Leviticus.     2.  That  they  are  bound  to  observe  the  Jewish 
Sabbath. — **  A  Speech  delivered  in  the  Starr-Chamber  con- 
cerning Vowes,  in  the  countesse  of  Shrewesburies  case.' '  This 
lady  was  convicted  of  disobedience,  for  refusing  to  answer 
or  be  examined,  (though  she  had  promised  to  do  it  before)^ 
alleging,  that  she  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  contrary. 
The  design  of  the  bishop's  speech  is  to  shew,  that  such 
vows  were  unlawful,  and  consequently  of  no  force  or  obli- 
gation upon  her.     These  pieces  -  were  printed  after  the 
author's  death  at  London  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  1629,  4to, 
and  dedicated  to  king  Charles  L  by  Dr.  William   Laud 
bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  John  Buckridge  bishop  of  Ely.' 
ANDROMACHUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
physician  to  the  emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  65^  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity,  as  the  inventor  of  a  medicine  •  named 
thcriacay  which  is  now  deemed  of  little  use.     It  however 
set  aside  the  mithridate,  which  till  then  had  been  held  ih 
great  esteem.     Andromachus  wrote  the  description  of  his 
antidote  in  elegiac  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nero* 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  wrote  this  description  in  prose. 
Damocrates  turned  it  into  Iambic  verse  in  a  poem,  which 
he  wrote  upon  Antidotes.     Galen  informs  us  that  Andro- 

.  1  Biog.  Brit,  and  Addenda,  vol.  IL— Fuller's  Abe)  Red ivirus.^ Lloyd  and 
Wmstanley'g  Worthies.— Faller'g  Worthies.— Strype»8  Whitgift,  p.  397,  473» 
501.— .HaninstOR's  Brief  View.— Birch's  TUIotson,  p.  19,  20.— Qutcb't  Coltoc* 
tMiM  Cuiiofa,  Td  2I«t».  19,  SO,  J&c.-.-Cole't  MS  AUiaoa  in  Brit.  Mus. 
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mtfelras  the  fadier  wrote  a  treatise   ^^  De  Medioamentis 
Compositis  ad  afiectus  eztemos,'*  and  that  he  was  a  man  of 

C^at  learning  and  ekxjuence.  Erotion  dedicated  his 
xicon  to  him,  and  some  writers  say  he  was  a  good  astro- 
loger.   He  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  archiaten  ^ 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  '69  years  before  the 
Christian  sera.  He  was  *the  first  who  made  the  works  of 
Aristotle  known  at  Rome,  which  Syila  had  brought  thither. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Athens, 
but  quitted  it  when  the  taste  for  philosophy  departed  from 
that  city.  There  is  a  work,  of  doubtful  authority,  ascribed 
to  him,  entitled  ^'  Andronici  Rhodii  et  Etbicorum  Nicho- 
.macheorum  Paraphrasis,*'  Greek  and  Latin,  Cambridge, 
1671^,  8vo,  a  very  scarce  book,  and  one  of  the  authors 
*^  cum  notis  variorum.^'*  There  is,  however,  a  Leyden 
edition  of  1 6 1 7,  which  is  reckoned  more  correct.  St  Croix, 
in  his  ^<  Examen  des  Historiens  d* Alexandre,''  says  that 
there  is  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial  library'  of  Paris,  which 
ascribes  this  work  to  Heliodorus  of  Pruzai ' 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Thessalonica,  was  one  of  the  Greek 
refugees  who  brought  learning  into  the  West  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  considered  as  the  ablest  pro- 
fessor next  to  Theodorus  Gaza,  and,  perhaps,  he  exceeded 
bin;i  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gredi  tongue,  for  he  had  read 
all  the  authors  in  tliat  language,  and  was  well  skilled  ia 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  lived  with 
cardinal  Bessarion.  The  stipend  whiph  was  given  him  was 
fto  small,  that  he  was  obl^ed  by  poverty  to  depart  firom 
Rome;  upon  this  he  went  to  Fbrence,  where  he  was  a 
professor  a  long  time,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  auditors, 
but  upon  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  more  generous 
encouragement  in  France^  be  took  a  journey  thither,  ^ere 
he  died  in  1478,  in  a  very  advanced  age.* 

ANDRONICUS,  of  Cyresthes,  a  Greek  architect,  is 
celebrated  for  having  constructed  at  Athens  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  an  octagon  building,  on  each  of  the  sides  of 
which  was  a  figure,  in  sculpture,  representing  one  of  the 
winds.  He  named  them  Solanus,  Eurus,  Auster,  Africa- 
uas,  Favonius,  Corns,  Septentrio,  and  Aquilo.  On  the 
top  of  this  tower  was  a  small  pyramid  of  marble,  which 
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gupported  apiece  tf  fnecfaBniain  aomewhtt  Uke  the  i 
wetaherc9tk.  It  contitted  of  a  l>nBs  IViton,  wktdi  ttnnwd 
on  a  piTOt;,  aadpoioted  wiA  its  tod  to  tbe  side  of  the  towet 
ou  ivfaich  was  repieseiited  ^le  wind  that  t^ea  happened  tB6 
blow.  From  tbe  bad  style  of  tbe  arcbttecture  of  the  figures^ 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Pericles.  Being  built  of  large  blocks  of  marble  it 
has  withstood  die  ravages  of  time,  and  the  upper  part  only 
is  destnrfed,  but  the  whole  has  sunk  about  twelve  feet. 
As  each  of  the  sides  had  a  sort  of  dial,  it  i^  conjectured 
that  it  formerly  contained  a  clypsedra,  or  water^lock. 
The  roof  waa  of  marble,  shaped  in  tbe  form  of  tiles,  a  mode 
which  was  invented  by  Byzes,  of  Naxos,  in  5S0  B.  C.  It 
BOW  serves  as  a  mosque  to  some  dervises.  Spoo,  Wheeler, 
Leroi,  and  Stuart,  hate  given  ample  descriptions  of  this  an- 
cient structure.  ^ 

ANDRONICUS  LIVIU8  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  wrote  theatrical  pieces,  or  what  were  called  regular 
plays,  for  the  Roman  stage,  about  the  year  940  B.  C.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  was  a  slave,  of  Greek  origin,  and  that 
fae  received  his  name  from  Livhss  Salinator,  whose  children 
he  taught,  and  who  at  length  gave  him  bis  Itber^.  His 
dnmatic  productions  were  pmbsS»fy  rude  both  in  plan  and 
style.  Livy,  the  historian,  ajR^ribes  to  him  the  iwrbaross 
invention  of  dividing  tbe  dedamation  and  gestures,  or 
peaking  and  acting,  between  two  persons,  which  was 
never  thoaght  of  by  the  Grebes.  Andronicm,  who  was  a 
player  as  well  as  a  writer,  it  is  vapposed,  adopted  it  to  saire 
sintself  the  latigQe  of  ssngisg  in  hia  own  piece,  to  which 
faot  hke  odier  authors  of  lus  tiltte,  had  been  aocustomed. 
But  being  often  encoded,  and  hearse  with,  repeating  ho 
canticle  or  song,  he  obtained  penasiBBion  to  transfer  the 
Tocal  part  to  a  young  perfeiteer,  sotaining  to  Mmaelf  ottly 
the  acting :  Duclos,  howeter,  and  after  him  Dr.  Bvraey,  art 
inclined  to  thta(k  that  the  words  of  tbe  historian  aaeui  no 
store  than  that  the  singing  was  separated  from  tbe  danciiig, 
a  thiag  credible  enough,  but  absmrd  in  tJBM  highest  degrae> 
when  ^D^lied  to  spring  and  actioor.  Andio«icus  abo 
composed  hymns  ia  honour  of  the  gocU.  There  are  frag- 
ments of  his  verses^  collected  from  Ae  grammaiiaas  aiid 
critics,  in  the  <<  Comici  Latiai,**  the  ^^  Owpus  pootaruai/^ 
and  the  "  CoUectio  Pisaurensis.*^  ^ 
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ANDROUET-DU-CERCEAU  (Jambs),  an  emiMot 
Fiencii  architect,  waa  bora  at  Orleans,  or,  accocdiag  to 
aaoae,  at  Paris,  in  the  aixteentk  century.  Cardinal  d'Ar- 
magnac  was  amoog  the  first  who  patronised  hioa,  and  fur« 
niahed  him  with  OMiney  lor  the  expencea  of  his  studies  in 
Italy.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  stiU  remains  at  Pola  in 
latria,  was  so  much  admired  by  him,  that  he  introduoed 
an  imitation  of  it  in  all  his  arches.  He  began  the  Pont 
Neuf,  at  Paris,  May  30,  1578^  by  order  of  Henry  III.  but 
the  ctvii  wars  prerented  his  finishing  that  great  work,  which 
was  reserved  for  WilHam  Marchand,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  1604.  Andronet,  howerer,  built  the  hotels  of  Car- 
navsiet,  Fermes,  Bretonvilliers,  SuUy,  Mayenne,  and  other 
palaces  in  Paris.  Id  1596,  he  was  employed  by  Henry  IV. 
to  continue  the  gallery  of  the  Lonvre,  ^i^icb  had  been  be- 
gun by  order  of  Charles  XL  but  this  work  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  on  account  of  bis  rdsgion.  He  was  a  zealous  pro- 
testant,  of  the  Calvinistic  church,  and  when  the  persecu- 
tion arose  he  left  France,  and  died  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, but  where  or  when  is  not  known.  Andronet  is  not 
more  distinguished  for  the  practice,  than  the  theory  of  his 
art.  He  wrote,  1.  ^<  Livre  d' Architecture,  contenant  lei 
plans  et  dessins  de  cinquante  Batknents,  tous  differents,'* 
1559,  foL  reprinted  161 1.  2.  *<  Second  livre  d' Architecture,'* 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  1561,  fol.  S.  ^  Les  phis  excd- 
lentsBatimentsde  France,''  1576,  l607,fol.  4.  << Livred' Ar- 
chitecture anqoel  sont  contenues  diverses  ordonnances  de 
phuis  et  elevations  de  Batiments  pbur  seigneurs  et  autres 
qui  vottdront  bati[  aux  champs,"  1582,  fol.  5.  *^  Les  Edi- 
fices Remains,*'  a  collection  of  engravings  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  firom  designs  made  on  the  spot,  1583,  fol. 
6.  "  Lemons  de  Perspective,"  1576,  fol.  He  was  also  his 
own  engraver,  and  etched  his  plates  in  a  correct  but  some* 
what  coarse  style.  ^ 

ANDRY  (Nicholas),  sumamed  Boia-REOARD,a  French 
physician  and  medical  writer,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1658, 
and  came  to  Paris  without  any  provision,  but  defrayed  tbd 
expences  of  his  philoaophicai  studies  in  the  college  of 
the  Grassins  by  teaching  a  few  pupils.  He  was  at  length 
a  professor  in  that  college;  and,  in  1687,  became  first 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  %  translation  of  Pacatus* 
panegyric  on  Theodosins  the  Great.     Quitting  theology, 
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howerer,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  applied,  he 'turned  t«i' 
the  study  of  medicine,  received  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Rheimsy  and  in  1697  was  admitted  of  the  faculty  at  Paris. 
Some  shdre  of  merit,  .and  a  turn  for  intriglie,  contributed 
greatly  to  his  success,  and  he  became  professor  of  the 
Koyal  College,  censor,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Journal 
des  SaA'snts ;  and,  ahhough  there  were  strong  prejudices 
against  him  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  contrived 
to  rise,  and  his  satirical  humour,  which  spared  neither 
friend  or  foe,  he  was  in  1724,  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty. 
His  first  measures  in  .this  office  were  entitled  to  praise ; 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  talent  which  the  practice  of 
physic  requires,  he  reserved  to  the  faculty  that  right  of 
inspecting  the  practice  of  surgery,  which  they  had  always 
enjoyed,  and  made  a  law  that  no  surgeon  should  perform 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
physician.  After  this  he  wished  to  domineer  over  the  fa- 
culty itself,  and  endeavoured  to  appoint  his  friend  Hel- 
▼etius  to  be  first  physician  to  the  king,  and  protector  of 
the  faculty.  But  these  and  other  ambitious  attempts  were 
defeated  in  1726,  when  it  was  decided,  that  all  the  decrees 
of  the  faculty  should  be  signed  by.  a  majority,  and  not  be 
liable  to  any  alteration  by  the  dean.  After  this  he  was 
perpetually  engaged  in  disputes  with  some  of  the  members, 
particularly  Hecquet,  Lemery,  and  Petit,  and  many  abusive 
pamphlets  arose  from  these  contests.  Andry,  however, 
was  not  re-elected  dean,  and  had  only  to  comfort  himself 
by  some  libels  against  his  successor  Geoffrey,  for  which, 
and  his  general  turbulent  character,  cardinal  Fleury 
would  no  longer  listen  to  him,  but  took  the  part  of  the 
university  and  the  faculty.  Andry  died  May  13,  1742, 
aged  eighty-four.  His  works,  were  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  tb^m  valuable  :  1.  ^^  Traite  de  la  generation  des 
Vers  dans  le  corps  de  Thomme,"  1710,  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  most  languages.  It  was  severely  attacked 
by  Lemery  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux,  in  revenge  for 
Andry^s  attack  on  his  "  Traite  des  Aliments ;"  and  by 
Valisnieri,  who  fixed  on  him  the  nickname  of  Honia  verrni' 
ctiloncsj  as  he  pretended  to  find  worms  at  the  bottom  of 
every  disorder.  Andry  answered  these  attacks  in  a  publi- 
cation entitled  ^^  Eclaircissements  sur  le  livre  de  genera- 
tion, jtc."  2.  "  Ren^arques  de  medicine  sue  ditferents 
sujets,  principalement  sur  ce  qui  regarde  la  Saign^e  et  la 
Purgation,*'  Paris,  17 Ip,  12mo.     3.  *<  Le  Regime  du  Ca- 
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reme,**  Paris,  1710,  12ino,  reprinted  1713,  2  vols,  and 
afterwards  in  three,  in  answer  to  the  opinions  of  Hecquet. 
4.  **  Th*  de  I'Europe,  ou  les  proprietes  de  la  veronique,'* 
Paris,  1712,  12mo.  5.  "  Examen  de  differents  points 
d^Anatomie,  &c."  Paris,  1723,  8vo,  a  violent  attack  on 
Petit*s  excellent  treatise  on   the  diseases  of  the  bones. 

6.  ^'  Remarques  de  cheoiie  touchant  la  preparation  de  cer*^ 
tains  remedes,*'  Parisj  1735,  12mo,  another  profesisional 
and  personal  attack  on  Malouin^s   ^*  Chimie  medicale.*' 

7.  **  Cleon  it  Eudoxe,  touchant  la  pre-eminence  de  la 
Medicine  sur  la  Chirurgfe."  Paris,  1738,  12mo.  8.  "  Or- 
thopedie;  ou  Tart  de  prevenir  et  de  corriger,  dans  les 
enfants,  les  Difformites  du  corps,"  Paris,  1741,  2  vols. 
He  published  also  some  theses,  and  his  son-in-law,  Dionis, 
published  a  u-eatise  on  the  plague,  which  he  drew  up  by 
order  of  the  regent  * 

ANEAU,  in  Latin  ANULUS  (Bartholomew),  a  man 
ef  eminent  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Bourges  in  France,  and  educated  under  Melchior  Volmar, 
a  very  able  instructor  of  youth.  He  made  great  advances' 
under  him  in  polite  literature,  and  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  protestant  religion,  which  Volmar  professed,  and 
Aneau  afterwards  embraced.  The  great  reputation  which 
he  soon  gained  by  his  skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  poetry,  induced  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
Lyons,  who  were  his  countrymen,  to  offer  him  a  professor- 
ship in  rhetoric  in  the  college  which  they  were  going  to- 
erect  in  that  city.  Aneau  accepted  this  offer  with  pleasure, 
and  went  thither  to  take  possession  of  his  place,  which  he* 
kept  above  thirty  years  till  his  death.  He  discharged  his 
professorship  with  such  applause,  that,  in  1542,  he  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  college.  In  this  situation  he  pro- 
pagated the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  among  his  scholars, 
which  was  done  secretly  for  a  long  time,  and  either  was  not 
perceived,  or  was  overlooked-,  but  an  accident  which  hap- 
pened on  the  festival  of  the  sacrament  in  1565,  put  a 
period  to  all  his  attempts  in  favour  of  protestantism  by  a 
very  fatal  catasti*ophe.  Upon  that  day,  21st  of  June,  as 
the  procession  was  passing  on  towards  the  college,  there 
was  a  large  stone  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  upon  the 
host  and  the  priest  who  carried  it.  Whether  Aneau  was 
the  author  of  this  insult  or  not,  is  not  certain,  but  tho 
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people,  being  enraged  at  it,  broke  into  ihe  cotttge  in  m 
body,  apd  assassinated  him  as  ti^  guilty  person,  and  the 
eoUege  itself  was  shut  up  the  next  day  by  order  of  the  city. 
.  Aueau  wrote  a  great  many  rerses  in  Latin  and  Gredk, 
smd  other  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are.  It  ^^  Chant  Na- 
tal|'*  containing  the  mystery  of  the  nativity,  I^ons,  lM9^ 
4to,  and  1559,  with  the  title  '^Genethliac  musical  et  his^ 
Iprical  de  la  Conception  et  Natirite  de  J.  C."  2.  ^^  Lyoo 
marchand,*'  a  French  satire,  or  drama  of  the  historical 
l^ind,  1542,  4to.  3.  <<  Al^iati's  emblems  translated,'*  Lyons^ 
1549,  8yo,  1553,  16mo.  4.  ^/  Pictl  poesis,''  Leyden,  1551^, 
^vp,  a  collection  of  emblems,  with  Greek  and  Latin  ▼erses. 
5,  A  translation  of  sir  Thomas  More's  ^^  Utopia,^*  Paris 
and  Lyons.  6.  '^  Alector ;  ou  le  Coq,"  a  fabulous  histor^^ 
pretendedly  from  a  Greek  fragment,  Lyons,  15^0. ' 

ANELLO  (Thomas),  commonly  called  Massaniello,  mm 
of  the  names  introduced  in  biographical  coUedioof,  al- 
though more  properly  belonging  to  history,  was  a  fisher*^ 
man  of  Naples,  and  the  author  of  a  temporary  revolution^ 
which  ended  as  such  tumultuous  measures  generally  end„ 
without  meliorating  the  state  of  the  people  who  have  been 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  tnem.  In  162S,  when 
this  man  was  born^  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  subject  ta 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The 
Neapolitans  had  supported  the  government  in  this  hpnse 
with  great  loyalty  and  liberality,  and  submitted  themselves 
to  many  voluntary  impositions  and  burthensome  ta&es  in 
support  of  it.  But  in  1646,  the  necessiti^  of  the  king 
requ^ing  it,  a  new  donative  waa  projected,  and  a  design 
.was  formed  to  lay  a  fresh  tax  upon  fruits,  c<Mnpr^imding 
all  sorts,  dry  or  green,  as  far  as  mulberries,  grape%  figs, 
apples,  pears,  &c.  The  people,  bein^  thus  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  subsistence,  took  a  resc4utioo  to  disburdea 
themselves,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  other  inaupportaUa 
e;atctiOns  formerly  imposed*  They  made  their  grievances 
known  to  the  viceroy  by  the  public  cries  and  lamentatioM 
of  women  and  children,  as  he  passed  through  the  market 
place,  and  petitioned  hij%  by  means  of  the  cardinal  Fih>« 
n;karino,  the  archbishop,  and  others,  to  take  off  the  said  tax. 
He  promised  to  redress  the  grievance,  and  convened  pro^ 
per  persons  to  find  out  sqme  method  to  tdke  off  the  tax  on  ' 
fruits.    But  the  farmers,  because  it  was  prejudicial  to  tfaek 
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mt^^i^  fowid  flDme  secret  meras  le  firuttrate  }mj&oAm»^ 
voiir%  and  diwieded  luoi  fvom  pejrfoming  hU  pmmistt  tn 
Ibe  people;  representing  lo  him,  tbtt  all  the  clamoui}  wee 
iMtde  by  »  wretched  rabble  oBly,  not  worth  regarding. 

Themt  AaeUo,  or  Mawanielle^  now  in  the  24dkyear  of 
Iw'agey  dwelt  in  a  comer  of  the  great  sarkei-pjace  at 
Niq^les-  He  wet  8to«t^  of  a  good  countenance,  and  a 
iBlddle  itatiire.  He  wore  Unen  uops^  a  Uee  w^teoat,  and 
veiH  barefoot^  with,  a  manner's  cap.  Hia  profeiaioB  waa 
W  angle  Ur  Utile  fob  with  a  caae,  oook^  aeiid  bne,  as  alse 
lo  bey  fish  and  lo  retail  them.  This  mtat,  hanng  obserred 
the  muriennnga  up  and  down  the  city,  went  one  day  very 
angry  towards  his  house,  and  met  with  the  famous  ^ndito 
Perrene  and  Us  companioD,  as  he  passed  by  a  church  where 
tbey  had  fled  for  refuge.  They  asked  him,  what  ailed  binu 
He  answered  in  great  wrath,  ^^  I  will  be  bound  to  be 
hanged,  but  I  wiU  right  this  city.*'  They  laughed  at  his 
words,  saying,  ^^  A  proper  squire  to  right  the  city  of 
Naples  !'*  Massaniello  replied,  **  Do  not  laugh :  I  swear 
by  God,  if  I  had  two  or  three  of  asy  humour,  you  should 
see  what  I  could  do.  WiU  yon  join  with  me?''  Ther 
answered,  "  Yes."  ^*  Plight  me  then  your  faith  :'•  which 
ibey  baring  done,  he  departed  A  lihle  after,  when  his 
fish  w$»  taken  from  him  by  some  of  the  court,  because  he 
had  not  paid  the  tax,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
louraiuriogs  of  the  people  against  the  tax  on  fruit.  He 
weel  among  the  firuit^shops  that  were  in  that  quarter,  ad» 
vising  them  that  the  next  day  they  should  come  all  united 
to  morkct,  with  a  resolution  to  tell  the  country  fruiterers 
thai  they  would  buy  no  mere  taxed  fruit. 

A  nuftiber  of  boys  used  to  assemble  in  the  market^plaoe 
to  pick  up  such  fruit  as  fieiL  Massaniello  got  among  these, 
taaghl  them  some  cries  and  damours  suit^  to  his  purpose, 
and  eoroUed  such  a  number  of  them  between  16  and  17 
years  of  age,  that  they  came  to  be  500,  andLat  last  2000, 
Of  this  militia  he  made  himself  general,  giring'  every  one 
of  them  in  their  hands  a  little  weak  cane.  The  shop- 
keepers observittg  his  instructions,  there  happened  the 
next  day  a  great  tumult  between  tl^m  and  the  fruitereia^ 
which  the  regent  of  the  city  sent  Anaclerio,  the  elect  of 
the  people,  to  qviell.  Among  die  fruiterers  wa^  a  cpusin 
of  Massaniello's,  wfao^  accorduiff  to  the  instructions  given 
him,  began  more  than  any  to  inflame  the  people.  He  saw 
tb»t  he  could  sell  his  fruit  but  at  a  low  prtce>  whkb^  wheii 
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the  tax  was  paid,  would  not  qait  co8t#  He  pretended  to 
fall  into  a  great  rage,  threw  two  large  baskets  on  the 
ground,  and  cried  out,  <^  God  gives  plenty,  and  the  bad 
government  a  dearth/:  I  care  not  a  straw  for  this  fruit,  let 
every  one  take  of  it"  While  the  boys  eagerly  ran  to  ga- 
ther and  eat  the  fruit,  Massaniello  rushed  in  among  them, 
crying,  ^^  No  tax  !  no  tax !"  and  when  Anaclerio  threaten- 
ed him  with  whipping  and  the  gallies,  not  only  the  fruit* 
erers,  but  all  the  people,  threw  figs^  apples^  and  other 
fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  face.  Massaniello  hit  him  on 
the  breast  with  a  stone,  and  encouraged  his  militia  of  boys 
to  do  the  same,  which  obliged  Anaclerio  to  save  his  life 
by  £ight. 

Upon  this  success,  the  people  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  the  market*place,  exclaiming  aloud  against  the  into- 
lerable grievances  under  which  they  groaned,  and  pro- 
testiog  their  resolution  to  submit  no  longer  to  them.  The 
fury  still  increasing,  Massaniello  leaped  upon  the  highest 
table  that  was  among  the  fruiterers,  and  harangued  the 
crowd ;  comparing  himself  to  Moses,  who  delivered  the 
Egyptians  from  the  rod  of  Pharaoh  ;  to  Peter,  who  was  a 
fisherman  as  well  as  himself,  yet  rescued  Rome  and  the 
world  from  the  slavery  of  Satan ;  promising  them  a  like 
deliverance  from  their  oppressions  by  his  means,  and  pro- 
testing his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  life  in  such  a  glorious 
cause.  Massaniello  repeated  these  and  such  like  words 
until  he  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were 
soon  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him  to  this  purpose.     . 

To  begin  the  work,  fire  was  put  to  the  house  next  the 
.  toll-house  for  fruit,  both  w];iich  were  burnt  to  the  ground^ 
with  all  the  books  and  accounts,  and  gbods  and  furniture. 
This  done,  every  one  shut  up  his  shop,  and,  the  numbers 
increasing,  many  thousand  people  uniting  themselves  went 
to  other  parts  of  the  city,  where  all  the  other  toll-houses 
were :  them  they  plundered  of  all  their  writings  and  books, 
great  quantities  of  money,  with  many  rich  moveables;  all 
which  tiiey  threw  into  a  great  fire  of  straw,  and  burnt  to 
ashes  in  the  streets.  The  people,  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance, assumed  more  boldness,  and  made  towards  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy.  The  first  militia  of  Massaniello,  consisting 
of  2000  bo}  s,  marched  on,  every  one  lifting  up  his  cane 
with  a  piece  of  black  cloth  on  the  top,  and  with  loud  cries 
excited  the  compassion,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of 
their  fellow-citizens.     Being  come  before  the  palace,  they 
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«tied  out  that  they  would  not  be  freed  of  tbe  fruit*tax 
only,  bat  of  all  others,  especially  that  of  com.  At  last 
diey  entered  the  palace  and  rifled  it,  notwithstanding  the 
resistance  of  the  guards,  whom  they  disarmed.  Tbe  vice- 
roy got  into  his  coach  to  secure  himself  within  the  church 
of  St.  Lewis,  but  the  people,  spying  him,  stopped  tbe 
coach,  and  with  naked  swords  on  each  side  of  it  threatened 
him,  unless  he  would  take  off  the  taxes.  With  fair  pro- 
mises, and  assurances  of  redress,  and  by  throwing  money 
among  the  multitude,  which  they  were  greedy  to  pick  up, 
he  got  at  last  safe  into  the  church,  and  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  shut.  The  people  applied  to  the  prince  of  Bisignano, 
who  was  much  beloTed  by  them,  to  be  their  defender  and 
intercessor.  He  promised  to  obtain  what  they  desired ;  but 
finding  himself  unable,  after  much  labour  and  fatigue,  to 
restrain  their  licentiousness,  or  quell  their  fury,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  popular  tumult 

After  the  retirement  of  the  prince,  the  people,  finding 
themselves  without  a  head,  called  out  for  Massaniello  tQ 
be  their  leader  and  conductor,  which  charge  he  accepted. 
They  appointed  Genoino,  a  priest  of  approved  knowledge, 
temper,  and  abilities,  to  attend  his  person  ;  and  to  him  they 
added  for  a  companion  the  famous  Bandito  Perrone.  Mas- 
saniello, by  his  spirit,  good  sense,  and  bravery,  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people,  insomuch  that  they  became  willing 
to  transfer  unto  him  solemnly  the  supreme  command,  and 
to  obey  him  accordingly.  A  stage  was  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  white  like  a 
mariner,  he  with  his  counsellors  gave  public  audience,  re* 
ceived  petitions,  and  gave  sentence  in  all  causes  both  civil 
and  criminal.  He  had  no  less  than  150,000  men  under  his 
command.  An  incredible  multitude  of  women  also  appeared 
with  arms  of  various  sorts,  like  so  many  Amazons.  A  list 
was  made  of  above  60  persons,  who  had  farmed  the  taxes^ 
or  been  some  way  concerned  in  the  cnstom- houses  ;  and, 
as  it  was  said  they  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  blood 
of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  made  examples  to  future 
ages,  an  order  was  issued,  that  their  houses  and  good* 
should  be  burnt;  which  was  executed  accordingly,  and 
with  80  much  regularity,  that  no  one  was  suffered  to  carry 
away  the  smallest  article. — Many,  for  stealing  mere  trifles 
from  the  flames,  were  hanged  by  the  public  executioner  in 
the  market-place,  by  the  command  of  Massaniello. 

While,  these. hprnd  tragedies  were  acting,  the  viceroy 
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thought  of  cverj  mttfiod  to  appeaae  lhe|ieo]^»  an^briitg 
tkem  t0  an  aceoiBmodatioiiw  He  applied  to  the  arcUiishop^ 
•f  wkoie  altaishneiit  to  the  government  be  was  weU  m* 
wxffed,  and  of  whose  paternal  care  and  affection  foff  thMa 
the  people  bad  no  doubt.  He  gave  him  the  original  char* 
ter  of  Charles  V.  (which  exen^ted  them  from  all  taxes^ 
and  upon  which  they  had  aU  along  insisted)  con&r«>ed  by^ 
lawful  aathority,  and  likewise  an  indudgeBoe  er  pardon  for 
aU  ofiences  whatsoever  committed.  The  bishop  found 
means  to  induce  Massaniello  to  convoke  all  the  es^itaiaa 
sod  chief  commanders  of  the  people  together,  and  great 
hopes  were  conceived  that  an  happy  aeeomBaodatioa  would 
ensue.  In  the  mean  time  50O  banditti,  all  armed  on  boraei* 
back,  eniered  the  city,  under  pretence  that  they  eame 
iof  the  service  of  the  people,  but  in  reality,  to  destroy 
Bf  assaniello,  as  it  appear^  afterwards ;  for  they  discharge 
several  shot  at  him,  some  of  which  rery  narrowly  missed 
kioK  This  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  business,  and  it  was 
aospected  that  the  viceroy  had  some  hand  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  streets  were  imm^dMLiely  barricaded,  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  aquedoct  leading  to  the  castle,  in  which 
were  the  viceroy  and  family,  and  all  the  principal  officers 
of  state,  should  be  cut  oS^  and  that  no  provisions,  except 
some  few  roots  and  berbs^  should  be  carried  thitben  The 
viceroy  applied  again  to  the  archbishop,  to  assure  tbcr 
people  of  im  sincere  good  intentions  towards  theaa,  hia 
abhorrence  of  the  designs  of  the  banditti,  and  his  vesolu* 
tion  to  use  all  his  authority  to  bring  them  4o  due  punish- 
ment. Thus  the  treaty  was  again  renewed,  and  soon  com-* 
pleted ;  which  being  done,  it  wa&  thought  proper  that  Mas- 
saniello should  go  to  the  palace  to  visit  the  vieeroy.  He 
gave  orders  that  all  the  streets  leadin|^  to  it  should  be  eleaa 
awq>t,  and  that  all  masters  of  Ismilies  should  bsag  their 
vrindowa  and  balconies  'with  their  richest  silks  and  ta- 
pestries. He  threw  off  his  mariner's  hahtt,  and  dressed 
himself  in  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  fine  plume  of  feathers  m 
his  hat ;  and  mounted  upon  apraoeing  steed^  with  a  drawn 
asrord  in  his  haad,  he  went  attends  by  60fiQ0  of  the 
people. 

WbUe  he  was  in  oonferenoe  with  die  viceroy  in  a  bal* 
cony,  be  gave  him  surprising  proofs  ef  the  ready  obedience 
of  the  people.  Whatever  cry  he  gave  out,  it  was  tmme** 
diately  echoed  ;  when  he  p«t  his  finger  upon  his  mouth, 
there  was  such  a  profound  universil  sileoce^  Umi  scarce  a  nwi 
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tmsbmivdtobreadie.  At  last  he  ocdered  that  they  thoifld 
«U  reiure,  wfaicb  wms  puQCtually  ood  presently  obeyed,  «b 
if  they  had  all  fanidbed  «way.  On  the  Sunday  folkmhig 
the  cafntufaitioBS  wece  aigned  and  solemnly  sworn  to  i»  ihe 
cathecbral  cbuich  to  be  observed  for  ever.  Massaniello  d»> 
dared^  that  now,  baving  accomplished  his  honest  dangw^ 
he  would  return  again  to  his  former  occupation.  If  be  bad 
jsept  this  resolution^  he  might,  perhaps,  bare  been  raoloed 
am<Mig  the  benefEtctors  of  his  eoontry ;  but  either  through 
the  instigations  of  his  ivife  and  kindml,  through  fear,  or 
alltDPed  by  the  tasted  swec^  of  rule  and  power,  he  sttU  con« 
tinued  bu  authority :  and  exercittd  it  in  auch  a  cdpridoua 
and  tyrannioal  laamier,  that  his  best  friends  began  to  be 
a&aid  of  him. 

He  seems  indeed  to  have  fallen  into  a  fremy,  which 
might  natunally  enoagh  be  occasioned  by  his  sudden  cte^ 
yation,  his  care  and  vigilance  (Amt  he  seldom  either  ate  or 
aliq>t  during  the  whole  transaction),  and  by  his  inunodemie 
drinking  of  stmag  wine,  whi^b  excess  be  gave  into  on  the 
happy  event.  Four  persons  took  an  oppoctuaity  of  assas- 
ainauag  haa.  As  he  fell,  he  ooly  cried  out,  ^  UngrauCai 
trattovs!"  His  head  was  thrown  into  one  ditch,  and  his 
body  into  another.  The  tumult,  however^  did  not  sohside 
until  the  Nie^politaiu  were  entinity  fteed  from  she  yoke  e€ 
fipaia.^ 

ANF088I  (Pascal),  an  eniaeat  Italiaa  musiiaaa,  was 
ham  about  the  year  1756,  and  studied  hb  art  at  Naples 
Wider  the  greatest  laasteta.  la  1771,  Piceini,  who  had  a 
fcsBMbhip  for  him,  procured  htm  an  engagement  as  com* 
|Kiser  for  thetheatredella  Dame,  at  Rome.  HerehbArst 
attnspu  wete  not  very  saocessfal;  yet  be  persisted,  audia 
177 J,  established  his  reputation  coaapleteiy  by  hb  ^^  ta* 
oaanae  peiaecttt^e^*  ^*  La  Fkita  GianUnieea ;"  and  **U 
Gaioso  in-  cimenio  ;*'  die  merit  of  all  which  operas  was 
"ampiyachaowledgad.  The  lailute,  however,  of  hb  ^Olyai* 
piade,"  -and  JMne  other  unpleasant  cireamstaaoes,  deter* 
annad  hha  to  travel.  Aocardiagly,  he  visited  the{mn- 
oqpal  cities  of  Italy,  and  came  to  Paris,  with  theti^  of 
master  of  the  coasarvatory  at  Veaaoe.  He  ptesented  to 
•be  royal  academy  of  music  bb  ^^  laconnne  persecat6e,'* 
adapted  to  Freach  wortb,  but  it  had  not  the  sanfie  success 
ps  m  tMy. «  in  17S2  he  came  to  Xoadon,  4d  take  the 
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direction  of  tbe  opera :  but,  as  Dr.  Bumey  observes,  he 
arrived  at  an  unfavourable  time ;  for  as  Sacchini  bad  pre- 
ceded him,  and  as  the  winter  following  was  only  rendered 
memorable  at  the  opera-house  by  misfortunes,  disgrace, 
and  bankruptcy,  his  reputation  was  rather  diminished  than 
increased  in  this  kingdom.  In  17S7,  he  finally  settled  at 
Home,  where  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  and  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  17^5.  Besides 
bis  operas,  he  composed  some  oratorios  from  words  se^ 
lected  by  Metastasio.  ^ 

ANGE  DE  St.  Joseph  (le  Pere),  a  barefoot  carmelite 
of  Toulouse,  whose  real  name  was  La  Brosse,  lived  a  long 
while  in  Persia  in  quality  of  apostolic  missionary :  the  li- 
berty he  enjoyed  in  that  country,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  language.  He  was  also  provincial  of  his 
ecder  in  Languedoc,  and  died  at  Perpignan  in  1697.  -The 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  East,  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Persian  Pharmacopoeia, 
.^vfaich  appeared  at  Paris  in  16B1,  8vo*  There  is  also  by 
bim,  ^^  Gazophylacium  linguae  Persarum,'*  Amst.  1684,  foL 
He  there  explains  the  terms  in  Latin,  in  French,  and  in 
Italian,  in  order  that  his  book  may  be  of  service  to  tbe  en- 
lightened nations  of  Europe  in  general.  His  reputation  as 
a  Persian  scholar  was  considerably  great  in  his  own  country, 
until  our  learned  Dr.  Hyde  published  his  '^  Castigatio  in 
Angeium  a  St.  Joseph,  id^as  dictum  de  la  Brosse."  The 
leason  of  this  castigation  was,  that  La  Brosse  had  attacked 
the  Persian  gospels  in  the  English  Polyglot,  and  the  Latiu 
version  of  them  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Dr.  Hyde  imiue* 
diately  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  expostulated  with 
bim,  and  pointed  out  his  mistakes,  but  received  no  answer. 
At  length,  in  1688,  La  Brosse  came  over  to  England,  weak 
to  Oxford,  and  procured  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Hyde^ 
without  letting  him  know  who  he  was,  although  he  after* 
wards  owned  his  name  toi>e  La  Brosse,  and  that  he  came 
over  to  justify  what  he  had  advanced.  After  a  short  dis- 
pute,  which  he  carried  on  in  Latin,  he  began  to  speak  thm 
Persian  language,  in  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  Dr. 
Hyde  more  fluent  than  himself  Finding,  however,-  that 
he  could  not  defend  what  he  had  asserted,  be  tookhb  leave 
with  a  promise  to  return,  and  either  defend  it,  or  acknow- 
ledge his  error;  but,  as  he  performed  neither.  Dr.  Hyde 
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published  the  '^  Castigatio.'^  In  thit^- he  first  states  La 
Brosse's  objections,  then  shews  them  to  be  weak  and  trifling, 
and  arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  true  idiom  of  tbe  Per- 
sian tongue.  As  to  his  "  Pharmacopceia,"  Hyde  proves 
that  it  was  really  translated  by  father  M^ttbieu,  whose 
Dame  La  Brosse  suppressed,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage 
to  place  his  own,  unless  in  Persian  characters,  on  the  title. 
Tius  appears  to  have  sunk  his  reputation  very  considerably 
in  France.  ^ 

ANGE  D£  St£  Rosaue,  a  barefoot  Augustine,  and  a 
learned  genealogist,  whose  family  name  was  Francis  Haf- 
fard,  was  bom  at  Blois  in  16S5,  and  died  at  Paris  in  I726« 
He  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  France,  and  of  the  great  Officers  of  the  Crown  ; 
begun  by  pere  Anselm,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1672,  2  vols.  4to,  and  the  second  in  1712,  improved  i:^ 
M.  de  Fourni.  But  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  death,  leaving 
behind  bini  the  memory  of  a  laborious  scholar ;  le  pere 
Simplicion,  his  associate  in  this  work,  published  it  in  9  vols. 
foL  Pere  Ange  also  composed  "  TEtat  de  la  France,'*  in 
5  vols.  12mo,  and  republished  in  1746,  in  6  vols,  a  verj 
curious  and  useful  work  on  what  may  now  be  termed  the 
ancient  history  and  constitution  of  France. ' 

ANGEL  (John),  an  English  clergyman  and  nonconfor- 
mist, was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  Gloucestershire,  and  admitted  of  Magdalen  hall, 
Oxford,  in  1610.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went 
into  the  church,  and  became  a  frequent  and  popular 
preacher.  In  1630  he  preached  a  lecture  at  Leicester; 
but,  in  1634,  was  suspended  by  the  dean  of  the  arches  for 
preaching  without  a  licence.  In  1650,  the  Independents, 
who  then  were  predominant,  obliged  him  to  leave  Leicester, 
because  he  refused  to  subscribe,  to  their  engagement.  On 
^his  the  Mercers^  company  chose  him  lecturer  of  Grantham 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1655, 
aD  event  which  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  6ock.  He 
wrote  *^  The  right  government  of  the  Thoughts,"  London, 
1659,  8vo,  and  "  Four  Sermons,"  ibid.  8vo.  * 

ANGELI  (Bonaventure),  an  Italian  historian  of  some 
reputatipn,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  had  the  management  of  the 
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laSain  ^  tbe  d«ket  of  Ferrarau  H4)  mfterwtrds  Mitted  ct 
Parroa,  mnd  becaoie  the  bbtorian  of  the  place«  Ckneot, 
in  his  '^  Bibiiotbeque  curieose^'*  informs  us^  thfti  Angeli 
ba^iog  collected  materials  from  actaal  observation  respwt- 
ing  tbe  geography  of  Italy^  with  a  viomt  to  oorraoc  the  «r- 
forsof  Ptoiomey,  Pliny,  aitd  tbe  modern  g«ograpbers»  took 
Parma  in  bis  way,  and  was  neqaested  to  write  its  history* 
For  this  purpose  Erasmus  Viocto^  tbe  bookseller,  acoommo-- 
dated  him  with  his  library,  and  the  history  was  finished 
within  six  months,  but  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death,  if  he  died  in  1176,  as  is  asseited  by  Baruflaldi,  ia 
the  supplement  to  his  history  of  the  university  of  Ferrara, 
and  by  Mazzucbelli  in  his  **  Scrittori  Italiani."  The  work 
>Rras  entitled  '^  Isioria  ddla  citta  di  Parma  e  descrizione  del 
Fiume  Parma,  lib.  VIII.''  Parma,  1591,  4to.  Each  book 
is  dedicated  to  liome  one  of  the  prmcipal  lords  of  Panaa, 
whose  pedigree  and  history  is  iuckdCMl  in  tbe  dedication. 
The  copies  are  now  become  scarce,  and  especially  those, 
which  happen  to  contain  some  passages  rojipecting  P.  L. 
Famese,  which  wete  cancelled  in  the  rest  of  tbe  impression. 
Tbe  year  before,  a  work  by  tbe  same  author  was  published 
which  ottgiht  to  be  joined  with  bis  history,  under  tbe  tide 
*'  Descrizione  di  Pama,  suoi  Finmi,  e  largo  territorio.*'  He 
^nrote  aiso  tbe  **  Life  of  Ludovico  Catd,"  a  lawyer,  1554, 
4m<i  some  other  tr^Uises,  ''  De  non  sepeliendis  mortuis  ;*' 
'<  Cli  elogi  degli  eroi  Estensi,'*  and  **  Disoorso  antomo 
Torigine  de  Canliuali,*'  1565.' 

ANGELICO  (Fra  GiovAmn),  da  Fiesol^,  so  called 
iramtbe  place  where  be  was  born,  in  13S7«  He  was  at 
first  tbe  disciple  ef  Giouipo^  but  afterwards  became  a  Do* 
minican  fciar,  and  in  tfaat  station  was  i(s  muda  admired  ht 
ias  piety  as  his  painting.  His  devent  manner  procured 
bim  the  name  of  Angelioo,  or  the  angelic  painter,  ^nA  it 
is  said  that  be  never  took  up  his  pencil  wilbont  a  prayer, 
and  had  his  eyes  fiUed  with  tears  when  representing  tbe 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  Nicfaoias  T.  employed  bam  ia 
Jna  efaapel,  to  paint  historical  subjects  on  a  lai^e  scale,  lusd 
prevailed  on  bim  soon  after  Ito  decomte  several  booka  wMi 
jniniatBve  paintings.  Although  there  are  in  hia  best  paint- 
inga  considerable  defects,  yet  be  was  a  most  skilfnl  insirac- 
tor,  ^and  bis  amiable  4enaper  pcooared  him  ntany  sohelars. 
.He  always  painted  religious  subjects ;  and  it  im  giv^n  lis  a 
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proof  of  his  extraordinary  humility,  that  he  refused  the 
archbishopric  of  Florence  when  tenderecTio  him  by  Nicholas 
V.  as  the  reward  .of  his  talents.  With  respect  to  the  ob- 
jections  made  to  his  pictures,  we  are  farther  totd,  that  he 
purposely  left  some  great  fault  in  them,  lest  his  self-love 
might  be  too  much  flattered  by  the  praises  that  would  have 
been  bestowed ;  a  practice,  however  absurd  in  an  artist,  not 
unsuitable  to  monkish  ideas  of  mortification.  He  died  in 
1448.  • 

ANGELIERI  (BonaVentuhb),  a  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  minorites 
of  St.  Fmncis,  and  a  native  of  Marsalla  in  Sicily.     He  was 
also  vicar-general  of  his  order  at  Madrid,  and  became  af- 
terwards one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Observance.     He  was 
living  in  1707,  as  in  that  year  Mongitore  speaks  of  him, 
among  living  authors,  in  his  <<  Bibl.  Sicula.*'     l*his  monk 
published  two  volumes,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  titles :    the  first  was  called  <^  Lux  magica,   &c. 
coelesuum,  terrestrium,  et  inferorum  origo,  ordo,  et  subor- 
dinatio  cunctorum,  quoad  esse,  fieri,  etoperari,  viginti  qua- 
tuor  voluminibus  divisa,"  Venice,    1685,   4to.     This  he 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Livio  Betani,  but 
prefixed  his  name  to  the  second,  entitled  ^^  Lux  magica 
academica,  pars  secunda,  primordia  rerum  naturalium,  sa-  . 
nabilium,  infirmarum  et  incurabilium  continens,"  Venice, 
1687,  4to.     These,  as  appears  by  the  first,  were  to  be  fol-  ' 
lowed  by  twenty-two  more  volumes  on  the  same  subjects.* 
ANGELIO,  or  DEGLI  ANGELI  (Peter),  an  eminent 
Italian  scholar  and  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1517,  at  Barga 
in  Tuscany,  and  thence  sumamed,  in  Italian,  Bargeo,  and 
in  Latin,  Baro^us.     He  received  his  early  education  un- 
der an  uncle,  an  able  linguist,  and  was  made  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Latin  when  only  ten  years  old.     It  was  at 
fint  intended  that  he  should  study  law  at  Bologna,  but  his 
taste  for  literature  was  decided,  and  when  he  found  that  his 
uticles  would  not  maintain  him  there,  if  he  continued  to 
study  the  belles  lettres,  he  sold  his  law  books,  and  sub- 
sisted on  what  they  produceid,  until  a  nch  Bolognese,   of 
the  family  of  Pepoli,  offered  to  defray  the  expence  pf  his 
education.     His  poetical  turn  soon  appeared,  and  while  at 
the  university,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  celebrated  poem 
on  the  chase,  but  having  written  some  satirical  verses  at  the 
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requert  of  a  noble  lady,  inrith  whom  ha  was  in  loTe^  h#r 
dreaded  the  cooseqnences  of  beiog  known  as  the  aathor, 
and  quitted  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  be  now  repaired^ 
he  found  an  asylum  with  the  Freikeh  amba69ador,  wha  en- 
tertained him  in  his  house  for  three  years,  and  employed 
hjm  to  correct  the  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Francis  I.  bad 
ordered  to  be  copied  for  the  royal  libxaiy  at  Pads.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  another  Erencb  ambassador  to 
Constantinople^  and  with  him  made  the  tour  of  all  the 
places  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  that  are  noticed  in  the 
works  of  the  classics.  In  1543  he  was  on  board  the  fleet- 
sent  by  the  grand  seignior  to  the  environs  of  Nice,  against 
the  emperor,  and  commanded  by  the  famous  Barbarossa ; 
and  he  was  with  the  above  ambassador  at  the  siege  of  Nice 
by  the  French.  After  encQuutering  other  hardships  of  war^ 
and  fighting  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  he  found 
meaifis  to  return  to  Tuscany.  At  Florence  he  was  attacked 
with  a  tertian  ague,  and  thinking  be  could  enjoy  health 
and  repose  at  Milan,  to  which  place  AJphonso  Davalos  had 
invited  him,  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when  he  received 
news  of  the  death  of  that  illustrious  Maecenas. 

He  now  endeavoi^red  to  console  himself  by  cultivating 
bis  poetical  talent,,  an  employment  which  bad  been  long  in«-^ 
terrupted,  and  resumed  his  poem  on  the  chase,  for  which 
he  had  collected  a  great  many  notes  and  observations  in 
the  ^ast  and  in  France.  In  1546,  the  inhabitants  of  Reg- 
gio  chose  him  pubUc  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a 
handsome  allowance,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  thifr 
office  he  continued  about  three  years,  after  which  the  giand 
duke,  Cosmo  I.  invited  him  to  be  professor  of  the  bellea 
lettres  at  Pisa«  After  filling  this  chair  for  seventeen  years,, 
he  exchanged  it  for  that  of  moral  and  politic^  science,  and 
lectured  on  Aristotle's  two  celebrated  treatises  on  these  sub«> 
jects.  Sueh  was  Ins  attachment  to  that  university,  and  to 
the  grand  duke,  that  during  the  war  of  Sienna,  when  C!o8«> 
.  mo  was  obUged  to  suspend  payment  of  the  professors*^sala«» 
ries^  Angelio  pawned  his  furniture  and  books,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  remain  at  his  post,  while  his  brethren' 
fled.  And  when  the  Siennese  army,  commanded  by  Peter 
Strozzi,  approached  Pisa,  which  bad  no  troops  for  its  de-^ 
fence,  our  professor  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university,  trained  and  disciplined  them,  and 
with  their  assistance  defended  the  city  undl  ^e  grand  duk# 
waa  able  to  send  them  assistance. 
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in  1575,  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  who  was 
afterwards  grand  duke,  tooM  Angelio  to  Rome  with  him, 
settled  a  large' pension  on  him,  and  by  other  princely  marks ' 
of  favour,  induced  him  to  reside  there,  and  encouraged 
him  to  complete  a  poem,  which  he  had  begun  thirty  years 
before,  on  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine  by  the 
Christians.  Angelio  caused  all  his  poems  to  be  reprinted 
at  Rome  in  1685,  and  dedicated  to  this  cardinal,  who  re- 
warded him  by  a  present  of  two  thousand  florins  of  gold. 
When  he  .became  grand  duke,  Angelio  followed  him  to 
Florence,  and  there  at  length  published  his  <*  Syrias^'* 
He  was  now  enriched  by  other  pensions,  and  was  enabled 
to  pass  bis  declining  years,  mostly  at  Pisa,  in  opulence  and 
ease.  He  died  Feb.  29,  1596,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  great  pomp; 
and  a  funeral  oration  was  read  in  the  academy  of  Florence, 
and,  what  was  still  a  higher  honour,  as  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber, in  that  of  Delia  Crusca. 

Angelio's  published  works  are,  1.  Three  <*  Fufieral 
Orations,"  in  Latin,  one  on  Henry  II.  of  France,  read  at 
Florence  in  15S9,  the  second  on  the  gprand  duke  Cosmo,  at 
Pisa  in  1574,  and  the  third  on  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand, 
his  liberal  patron,  at  Florence,  1587.  2.  "  De  ordine  le- 
gendi  scriptores  Historise  RomansB,"  twice  printed  sepa- 
rately, and  inserted  in  Grotius  ^^  De  studiis  instituendis.'* 

3.  **  Poemata  varia,  diligenter  ab  ipso  recognita,*'  Rome, 
1585,  4to.  This  collection,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
been  printed  separately,  contains  the  poem  on  which  his 
reputation  is  chiefly  founded,  the  "  Cyne^eticon,"  or  the 
Chase,  in  six  books ;  and  the  "  Syrias,"  m  twelve  books, 
on  the  same  subject  as  Tasso's  *^  Jerusalem  delivered.^^ 

4.  "  De  privatorum  publicorumque  urbis  Roms  eversori- 
bus  epistoia,'*  Florence,  1589,  4to,  printed  since  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  **  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  Romanarum.'^ 

5.  *^  Poesie  Toscane,*'  published  with  a  translation  of  the 
CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  Florence,  1589,  8 vo.  6.  Letters  in 
Latin  and  Italian  in  various  collections.  7.  '^  Memoirs  of 
his  life,"  written  by  himself,  and  published  by  Salvini  in 
the  "  Fasti  Consolari"  of  the  academy  of  .Florence,  and 
abridged  in  the  present  article,  ■ 

ANGELIS  (DoMiNico  de),  author  of  several  pieces 
relating  to  the  history  of  literature,  was  born  the  14th  of 
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October  1675,  at  Lecce,  the  capital  of  Otranto  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  con-* 
siderable  families  in  that  city.  He  began  his  studies  at. 
Lecce,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  went  to  finish  them  at 
Naples,  where  he  applied  very  closely  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  geometry.  He  went  afterwards  to  Macerata, 
where  he  was  admitted  LL.  D.  His  desire  of  improvement 
induced  him  also  to  travel  into  France  and  Spain,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  S^eral  academies  of  Italy 
were  ambitious  of  procuring  him  as  a  member,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  we  find  his  name  not  onlv  amongst  those 
of  the  Transformati  and  Spioni  of  Lecce,  but  also  in  thati 
of  the  Investiganti  of  Naples,  in  the  academy  of  Florence, 
and  in  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome,  into  the  last  of  which 
he  was  admitted  the  8th  of  August  169S.  He  went  into 
orders  very  early,  and  was  afterwards  canon  and  grand  pe- 
nitentiary of  the  church  of  Lecce,  vicar  general  of  Viesti, 
Gallipoli,  and  Gragnanp,  first  chaplain  of  the  troops  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  of  the  pope,  auditor  of  M.  Nicho- 
las Negroni,  and  afterwards  of  the  cardinal  his  uncle. 
Whilst  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  master  of  the  kingdom  of 
^  Naples,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  principal  histo- 
riographer, which  had  likewise  been  given  him  when  he 
was  in  France,  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Gravina.  He  died  at  "Lecce  the 
9th  of  August  1719,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city;  or,  according  to  another  authority,  Aug.  7,  1718. 
His  works  are,  1.  **  Dissertaziune  intorna  alia  patria  di 
Ennio,"  Rome,  1701,  Florence  in  the  title,  but  really  at 
Naples,  1712.  In  this  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Ennius 
was  born  at  Rudia,  two  miles  from  Lecce,  and  not  Rudia 
near  Tarento.  2.  "  Vita  di  monsignor  Roberto  Caracciolo 
vescovo  d' Aquino  e  di  Lecce,  1703.'*  3.  ^^  Delia  vita  di 
Scipione  Ammirato,  patrizio  Leccese,  libri  tre,"  Lecce, 
1 706.  4.  "  Vita  di  Antonio  Caraccio  da  Nardo.'*  5.  "  ViU 
di  Andrea  Peschiulli  da  Corigliano."  These  two  are  not 
printed  separately,  but  in  a  collection  entitled  **  Vite  de' 
Letterati  Salentini.*'  6.  "  Vita  di  Giacomo  Antonio  Fer- 
rari,** Lecce,  1715.  7.  "  Vita  di  Giorgio  Baglivo,"  Lec- 
cese. 8.  "  Lettera  discor^iva  al  March.  Giovani  Gio- 
seffo  Orsi,  dove  si  tratto  dell*  origine  e  progressi  de  signori 
accademici  Spioni,  e  delle  varie  loro  lodevoli  applicazioni,*^ 
Lecce,  1705,  Sro.  9.  "  Discorso  historico,  in  cui  si  tratta 
dell*  origine  e  delle  fondazione  della  citta  di  Lecce  e  d*  AU 
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Ctine  migliori  e  piu  principali  notizie  di  essa,''  Lecce, 
1 705.  1 0,  "  Le  Vite  de  letterati  Salentini,  parte  I.'*  The 
Lives  of  the  learned  men  of  Terra  d'Ofranto,  part  I.  Flo- 
rence in  the  title^  but  really  Naples,  1710.  The  second 
part  was  published  at  Naples,  1713,  in  4to.  11.  ^' Ora- 
2ione  funebre  redtata  in  occasione  della  morte  dell'  impe- 
radore  Giuseppe  nel  vescoval  domo  di  Gallipoli,''  Naples, 
1716.  12.  <<  Scritto  istorico  legale  sopra  le  ragioni  della 
suspension!  deP  interdetto  locale  generale  della  chiefa  dt 
Lecce  e  sua  diocesi/*  Rome^  1716.  13.  "  Tre  lettere  le- 
gale." These  three  letters  were  written  in  defence  of  the 
right  of  the  church  of  Lecce.  14.  He  wrote  likewise  se- 
veral poems,  particularly  seven  sonnets,  which  are  published 
in  the  second  part  of  the  *^  Rimo  scelte  del  sign.  Barto- 
lommeo  Lippi,*'  printed  at  Lucca,  1719.* 

ANGELIS  (Peter),  a  painter  of  considerable  note  in 
the  last  century,  was  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1685,  and  visiting 
Flanders  and  Germany  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  made 
the  longest  stay  at  Dusseldorpe,  enchanted  with  the^trea- 
aures  Dt  painting  in  that  city.  He  came  to  England  about 
the  year  1712,  imd  soon  became  a  favourite  painter;  but* 
in  the  year  1728,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  three 
years.  At  Rome  his  pictures  gave  great  satisfaction,  but 
being  of  i^  reserved  temper,  and  not  ostentatious  of  his 
merit,  he  disgusted  several  by  the  reluctance  with  whiclx 
he  exhibited  bis  works;  his  studious  and  sober  temper  in-* 
dining  him  more  to  the  pursuit  of  his  art  than  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  fortune.  Yet  his  attention  to  the  latter 
prevented  his  returning  to  England,  as  he  intended ;  for," 
stopping  at  Rennes  in  Bretagne,  a  rich  and  parliamentacy 
town,  he  was  so  immediately  overwhelmed  with  employ- 
ment there,  that  he  settled  in  that  city,  and  died  there  in  a 
short  time,^  in  1734,  when  he  was  not  above  forty-nin6f  . 
years  of  age.  He  executed  conversations  and  landscaped 
with  small  figures,  which  he  was  fond  of  enriching  with  re- 
presentations of  fruit  and  fish.  His  manner  was  a  mixture 
of  Teniers  and  Watteau,  with  more  grace  than  the  former, 
and  more  nature  than  the  latter.  His  pencil  was  easy, 
bright,  and  flowing,  but  his  colouring  too  faint  and  nerve- 
less. He  afterwards  adopted  the  habits  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  more  picturesque  indeed,  but  not  so  proper  ta 
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improve  bis  productions  in  what  tt^eir  chief  bjs^^uty  con^^- 
ed,  familiar  life,  > 

ANGELIS  (Stephen  de),  an  Italian  math(Bniatic|^p| 
was  educated  under  Bonaventure  Cavalieri,  the  most  emi-» 
nent  Italiau  scholar  in  that  science  in  the  seventeenth  cfsn* 
tury.  He  was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  but  that  order  being 
suppressed  in  1668,  he  applied  closely  to  the  study  of  172a* 
thematicsy  and  taught  at  Padua  ^ith  great  success,  pv^<f 
lishing  various  works,  and  carrying  on  a  controversy  on  the 
opinions  of  Copernicus  with  Riccioli  and  others.  Moreri| 
from  a  manuscript  account  of  the  learned  men  oif  Italy, 
written  by  father  Poisson,  gives  a  numerous  list  of  his 
publications,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
Italian.  We  have  only  seen  his  "  Miscellaneum  hyperbo-t 
licum  et  parabolicum,*'  Venice,  1 659,  4to,  and  "  Delia 
gravitadeir  Alia  e  Fluidi,  DialogiV.**  Padua,  1671—2, 
4to.  His  controversy  on  Copernicus  was  begun  in  "  Con- 
siderazioni  sopra  la  forza  d^alcune  cagioni  fisiehe  matema^ 
tichemddote  dal  Pad.  Riccioli,  &c.*'  Venice,  1667,  4to, 
and  continued  in  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  part,  1668 — 9^ 
.4to.* 

ANGELO.  See  BUONAROTI — CARAVAGIO — 
CAMPIDOGLIO. 

ANGELO,  ANGELICO,  or  ANGIOLI  (Jam*:s),  a  Flo- 
rentine  writer  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was 
pom  ^t  Scarperia,  in  the  valley  of  Mugello,  and  studied 
under  John  de  Ravenna,  Vargerius,  Scala,  Poggio,  and 
other  learned  men.  After  studying  vnathematics  for  some 
time,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  wher^  he  resided  nine 
years,  and  whence  he  sent  a  great  number  of  letters  to 
Emmanuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence.  Here  likewise  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Greek  language,  and  ac-* 
quired  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  as  to  attempt  va- 
nous  translations.  On  his  return  be  went  to  Rome,  an4 
was  a  candidate  for  the  plsice  of  the  pope^s  secreta^ry,  which 
Bt  that  time  Leonard  d^Arezzo  obtained,  but  Angelo  ap« 
pears  to  have  held  the  office  in  1410.  From  this  time  we 
nave  no  account  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  translated  from  Greek  )nto  Latin, 
i.  «  Cosmographitt  Ptolomaei,  lib.  VlU."  2.  **  Ptolo- 
mcei  ijuadripartitum.'*  3.  "  Ciceronis  vita,*'  firom  Plutarch, 
4.  The  lives  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  Marius,  and  Jqliua  C?esar, 
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mbo  from  Piutarcb,  but  not  printed.  There  is  likewise  a 
work  entitled  **  Jacobi  Angeli  historica  narratio  de  vita, 
rebusque  gestis  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,"  Wirtemberg,  1564, 
Berlin,  15S1  and  1587,  which  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibl.  Lat. 
Med.  Mv^  says  is  a  diflferent  work  from  the  translation  from 
Plutarch.* 

ANGELONI  (Francis),  a  learned  antiquary  of  the 
Aeretiteenth  century,  was  born  at  Terni,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spalatto,  and  became  secretary  to  the  cardinal  HippoUto 
Aldobrandini,  and  apostolic  prothonotary^  He  was  ilso  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  the  Insetisati  at  Perugia,  and 
hiade  so  extensive  a  collection  of  curiosities  of  art  of  every 
iiind,  diat  it  was  thought  worthy  of  the  tiame  of  the  Romaa 
museum.  The  mafquis  Vincenzo  Giustiniani  engaged  An- 
geloni  to  publish  his  series  of  imperial  medals,  which  ac- 
cordingly appeared  under  the  title  ^  Ulstoria  Augusta  da 
Giillio  Cesare  Costatino  il  magno,*'  Rome,  1641,  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIII.  As  he  was  Considerably  advanced 
la  age,  when  he  undertook  this  work,  many  defecta  were 
found,  and  pointed  out  with  some  severity,  which  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  a  new,  enlarged,  and  corrected 
edition^  but  this  be  did  not  live  to  finish,  dying  Nov, 
5S9,  1652.  It  was  at  length  published  by  J.  F^.  Bellori,  hli 
maternal  nephew,  in  1685,  foi.  Rome,  enriched  with  addi- 
tional plates  ^nd  the  reverses  of  the  medals  which  Angeloni 
bad  neglected,  and  which,  his  own  collection  being  now 
sold  and  dispersed,  were  taken  from  the  museuiA  of  Chris- 
tina, (|ueen  of  Sweden.  Angeloni  published  also  the  his^ 
tory  of  his  native  country,  "  Storia  di  Terni,**  Rome,  1646, 
4to,  and  1685,  with  a  portrait  of  die  author ;  and  wrote 
jotbie  letters  and  dramatic  pieces,  not  in  much  estimation.  * 

ANGELUCCI  (Theodore),  in  Latin  Angelutius,  an 
Italian  poet  and  physician,  who  flourished  about  the  end 
of 'the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Belforte,  a  casile 
5iear  Tolentino,  in  the  march  of  Ancona.  He  was  a  phy- 
iiician  by  profession,  and,  on  account  of  his  successful 
practice,  was  chosen  a  citizen  of  Trevisa,  and  some  other 
towns.  He  acquired,  also  considerahle  reputation  b}'  a  li* 
terary  controversy  with  Francis  Pati  iiii,  respecting  Aristotle- 
Some  writers  inform  us  that  he  had  bt^ett  one  of  the  protest 
sors  of  Padua,  but  Riccoboni,  Tomusini,  and  Papadopali^ 
the  historians  of  that  university,  maW  no  mention  of  hicn. 
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We  learn  from  himself  in  one  of  his  dedications,  Uiat  h^  . 
resided  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  that  in  1593  he  was  at 
Venice,  an  exile  from  bis  country,  and  in  great  distress,  but 
he  says  nothing  of  a  residence  in  France,  where,  if  accord- 
ing to  some,  be  bad  been  educated,  we  cannot  suppose  he 
Wuld  have  omitted  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  in  his 
history.  He  wa^  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Venice,  and 
died  in  1600,  at  Montagnana,  where  he  was  the  principa) 

Shysician^  and  from  which  ids  corpse  was  brought  for  inter-* 
lent  at  Trevisa.  He  is  the  author  of,  1 .  '^  Sententi^ 
quod  Metaphysica  sit  eadem  que  Physica,"  Venice,  1584, 
4to.    This  is  a  defence  of  Aristotle  against  Patrlzi,  whq 

{>referred  Plato.  Patrizi  answered  it,  and  Angelucci  (oU 
owed  with,  2.  "  Exercitationum  cum  Patricio  liber,"  Ve-^ 
nice,  1585,  4to.  3.  "  Ars  Medica,  ex  Hippocratis  et  Gale-^ 
ni  thesauris  potissimum  deprompta,"  Venice,  1593,  4to, 
4.  "  De  natura  et  curatione  malignsD  Febris,"  Venice^ 
1593,  4to.  This  was  severely  attacked  by  Donatelli  d^ 
Castiglione,  to  whom  Angelucci  replied,  in  the  same  year, 
in  a  tract  entitled  *^  3actria,  quibus  rudens  quidam  ac  fal^ 
sus  crimin^tor  valide  xepercutitur.'*  5.  "  Deu$,  canzone 
spirituale  di  Celio  magno,  &c.  con  due  Lezioni  di  T.  An-r 
gelucci,"  Venice,  1597,  4to.  6.  "  Capitolo  in  lode  della 
pazzia,",  inserted  by  Garzoni,  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
in  his  hospital  of  fools,  **  Ospitale  de  pazzi,"  Venice,  1586 
and  1601.  7.  "  Eneide  di  Vfrgilio,  tradotto  in  verso  sci* 
blto,'*  Naples,  1649,  12mo.  This,  which  is  the  only  cdi- 
tipn,  is  very  scarce,  and  highly  praised  by  the  Italian  oritics^ 
but  some  have  attributed  it  to  father  Ignatio  Angelucci,  'i^ 
Jesuit;  others  are  of  opinion  that  Ignatio  left  no  work  which 
can  induce  us  to  believe  him  capable  of  such  a  translation.  ] 
ANGELUS  (Christopher),  a  leamedGreek  of  theseven* 
teenth  centuiy,  author  of  several  learned  and  curious  works| 
was  born  at  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  and  obliged  by  the 
Turks  to  abandon  his  country  on  account  of  his  religion, 
for  which  he  suffered  a  variety  of  torments.  He  came  af- 
terwards to  England^  where  he  was  supported  by  the  bishop 
of  Norwich  and  several  of  the  clergy.  By  this  prelate> 
recommendation,  he  went  to  Cambric^e,  and  studied  about 
Ithree  years  in  Trinity  college.  In  Whitsuntide  1610^  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  studied  at  Baliol  college,  wher^ 
l)e  did  great  service  to  the  young  scholars  of  the  university^ 

,  IBios.  UBiv«rtdle,-»Haller€tMaDi:e^Bib].Med. 
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1>y  tnstnioting  them. in  the  Greek  language ;  id  which  man? 
net  be  employed  himself  till  his  deaths  which  happened  on 
the  1st  of  February  163  a.  He  was  buried  in  St  Ebbe'f 
phurch  ot  church-yard,  Oxford. 

.  To  this  brief  account  from  Wood's  Athens,  we  are  now 
enabled  to  add  many  particulars,  gleaned  from  his  worky 
by  a  learned  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
It  appears  that  he  was  a  Greek  Christian,  a  native  of  Pe- 
loponnesus; that  he  travelled  through  Greece  in  quest  of 
religious  truth  and  instruction;  and  that  when  he  came  to 
Athens^  the  Turkish  governor  threw,  him  into  prison,  and 
inflicted  the  severest  cruelties  upon  him,  because  he  would 
iiot  abjure  Christianity,  and  impeach  the  Athenian  mer« 
chants,  who  then  trafficked  with  Venice,  of  having  sent 
him  to  betray  Athens  to  the  Spaniards ;  an  impeachment 
elicited  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  odium  on  the  Athe- 
nian Christians,  and  of  enabling  the  governor  to  avenge 
himself  for  certain  complaints  they  bad  preferred  against 
him  to  the  sublime  Porte.  These  cruelties  he  survived ; 
and  having  been  re^leased  from  prison  on  the  intercession 
4>f  tome  men  of  rank  and  influence,  'he  escaped  by  the 
iirst  conveyance  to  England.  He  laud/ed  at  Yarmoulh  in 
1608,  and  from  the  bishop  (Dr.  Jegon)  And  clergy  of  Nor- 
folk, who  contributed  liberally  to  hi9  relief,  he  received 
letters  of  Jrecommendation  to  t^e  hedds  of  the  university  of 
Cao^ridge.  After  a  year's  residence  there,  he  removed 
l^r.tbe  s^e  of  his  health  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1617,  he 

Eiblished  the  story  of  his  persecution  at  Athens,  and  of  his 
nd  reception  in  England,  to  which  country  and  its  inhar 
.bitants  he  subjoined  a  short  address  of  panegyric.  This 
work,  which  is  in  Greek  and  English,  is  entitled  ^<  Of  the 
many  stripes  and  torments  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Turks, 
lor  the  faith  which  he  had  in  Jesus  Christ.'' 

From .  QiKford  next  year  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
CamJ>ridge,  as  in  1619  he  published  ^' An  Encomion  of 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Great  Britaine,  and  of  the  two 
flourishing  sister  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford," 
also  Greek  and  English.  The  Greek  in  this,  as  in  his 
other  writings,  though  not  perfectly  chaste,  is  elegant  and 
perspicuous,  and  the  spirit  of  composition  becoming  the 
jl^enius  of  Greece,  except  pertiaps  in  certain  hyperboles  of 
panegyric,  which  seem,  however,  to  hi^ve  sprung  frooQ  the 
generous  ardour  of  gratitude  rather  thsm  from  the  base  ser- 
vility of  adulation,     His  next  work,  the  same  year  as  the 
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sbore,  md  from  the  uniTerri^-preiiy  is  a  curioiisftoeovBt  of 
tbe  rites  and  ceremoiues  of  the  Greek  church*  This  is  in 
Greek  and  Latin^^<  Enchiridion  de  institatts  Gnecoitiiik** 
Of  this  there  were  afterwards  two  editions  hy  Fehlarius^ 
Francfort,  165^,  12mo,  and  Leipsic^  1676,  4to.  The  for- 
mer appears  to  have  been  the  Latin  onlj. 

His  funrth  work,  published  at  London,  1624,  in  Gr.  and 
Lat.  is  entitled  **  Labor  C.  A.  do  Apostasia  EcclesieB,  et 
de  Homine  peceati,  scilicet  Antichristo,  &c/'  The  object 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  a  distinction  betwixt 
tiie  apostacy  and  the  man  of  sin  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3  ;  to  prove 
that  the  apostacy,  predicted  as  necessary  to  take  place  be^- 
fore  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  was  fulfilled  in  the  surrender 
of  the  temporal  powers  to  pope  Boniface  by  tbe  emperor 
Pbocas,  and  that  Mahomet,  who  appeared  within  eleivn 
years  after,  was  the  Antichrist;  and  lastly,  to  demonstrate^ 
l^y  some  ingenious  calcnlations,  which  are  also  applied  to 
other  subjects  of  prophecy,  that  the  destruction  of  the  last 
of  the  Mahomets,  to  all  of  whom  he  attaches  the  tide  oi 
Anticbrist,  will  happen  in  the  year  1S76.* 

ANGERIANO  (Girolamo),  was  an  ItaKan  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  whose  history  we  have  no  particulars. 
His  poenCis,  which  are  in  Latin,  were  printed  for  tbe  first 
time  at  Naples,  1520,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  <<  De  obita 
Lydse;  de  veropoeta;  de  Parthenope."  His  Ef iShrmrfioi^ 
which  is  a  collection  of  love  verses,  dedicated  notwithstand- 
ing to  the  archbishop  of  Ban,  was  reprinted  at  Paris  ia 
1542,  12mb,  with  the  poetry  of  Marullus  and  Johannes 
Secundus,  to  both  of  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior.  There 
was  another  edition  in  1582,  12nio.  Many  of  his  woiks 
are  also  inserted  in  tlje  "  Carm.  illust  Poet.  ttaloruOK^  • 

ANGERVILE.     Se^  AUNGERVILLE- 

ANGHIERA  (Peter  Martyr  d'),  an  Italian  schohn 
was  born  in  1455,  at  Arona,  on  tbe  Lake  M^r.  His  fami- 
ly, one  of  the  most  iUnstrious  in  Milap,  took  tbe  nanse  of 
Anghiera,  from  the  same  lake,  which  is  partly  in  the  county 
of  Anghiera.  In  1477,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  Visconti^ 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan*. 
During  a  residence  there  of  ten  years>  he  foraied  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  eminent  literary  med  of  his  time^ 

>  Wood's  Athenae,  vol.  I.— Gent.  Mag.  vol.  3LXIV.' 
♦  Biog.  UkiirerBelte.— oRoseoe'ff  Leo, 
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ud  «tt^f  o|:ber9,  wiih  P^Hnppoio  Leto.  In  1487^  he^ 
went  into  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador  of  that 
<^rt,  ^o  w«i  returoiog  home*  By  bi^i  lie  was  presented 
tf)  FerdJiQand  gnd  JsabeUa,  king  and  queen,  and  served  in 
two  cftiTipaigns,  but  quitl^  the  amy  for  the  church,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  teach  the  belles  lettres  to 
tb^  young  men  of  the  court,  in  which  employment  he  icon^ 
tii^ued  for  some  time.  Having  on  various  occasions  shown 
a  capacity  for  poUtical  business,  Ferdinaod,  in  1501^  enit^ 
ployed  Um  on  an  errand  of  considerable  delicacy,  to  the 
sultan  of  Egj^t,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  greatly  to 
bis  majesty's  satisfaction.  ^Vhile  engaged  in  this  business^ 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  part  of  Egypt, 
particularly  the  pyramids,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  tho 
month  of  August  1502.  From  this  time  he  became  at- 
tached to  the  court,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  tho 
council  for  the  aSieiirs  of  India.  Txie  pope,  at  the  ldng*a 
request,  made  him  apostolical  prothonotary,  and  in  1505^ 
prior  of  the  phurch  of  Grenada,  with  a  valuable  beR«fioe« 
After  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  Anghiera  remained  as  much 
in  favour  with  the  new  king,  and  be  also  was  presetifeed 
by  Charles  V.  to  a  rich  abbey.  He  died  at  Grenada  in 
)526,  leaving  several  historical  works,  which  are  often 
quoted  by  the  name  of  Peter  Martyr,  as  if  that  weie  his 
pimily  name;  and  in  the  Diet.  Hist,  he  is  recorded  under 
Martyr.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  <^  Opus  Epistolarum 
I^etri  Martyris  Anglerii,  Mediolanensis,*'  1530,  foL  re« 
printed  more  correctly  in  Holland  by  Elzevir,  1670,  fol. 
with  the  letters  and  other  works,  Latin  and  Spanish,  of 
Ferdinand  de  Pulgar.  This  work,  which  is  much  esteemed, 
is  divided  into  thirty-eight  books^  comprehending  the  wbcie 
of  his  poUticai  lifefirom  14S8  to  1525,  and  contains  many  cu- 
rious historical  particulars  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  2.  ^'De 
rebus  Oceanicis  et  orbe  nova  Decades,'*  a  history  of  the  disw 
covery  of  the  New  World,  compiled  firom  the  manuscripts  of 
Columbus,  and  Uie  accounu  he  sent  to  Spain  to  the  India 
council,  of  which  our  author  was'a  member.  These  Decades 
were  at  first  printed  separately :  the  first  edition  of  the  whoto 
is  that  of  Paris,  1536,  foL  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
3,  *^  De  insulis  nuper  inventb  et  incolarum  moribus,''  Ba-* 
sil,  1521,  4to,  1533,  foL  4.  <<  De  leg^tione  Babylonica, 
)ibri  tres,*'  printed  viuth  the  Decades,  which  contains  an  ac- 
fgmt  of  his  ipmbass^  to  the  sultan  pf  Egypt.    Some  other 
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worksy  but'  rather  on  doubtfdl  authority,  have  bcffen  attri- 
buted to  him.  ^ 

ANGILBERT  (St.),  abbot  of  Centula,  or  St.  Riquier, 
in  the  ninth  century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Neustria.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne^ 
where  he  studied  the  languages  with  that  prince  and  the 
other  courtiers,  under  the  learned  Alcuinus,  who  afterwards 
considered  him  as  his  son.  Charlemagne,  having  caused 
his  son  Pq)in  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy,  made  Angiibert- 
that  prince's  first  minister :  he  then  went  with  him  into. 
Italy,  and  returned  some  years  after  to  France,  when 
Pharlemagne  gave  him  his  daughter  Bertha  in  marriage ; 
but  some  historians  say  that  this  marriage  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  lad3r'8  being  delivered  previously  of  twins. 
Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  Angilbert,  being  now  son- 
in-law  to  Charlemagne,  was  made  ouke  or  governor  of  the 
coast  of  France  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Seine,  and  the  king 
$lso  made  him  his  secretary  and  prime  minister ;  but  Al- 
cuinus,  abbot  of  Cm-bie,  prevailed  on  him  to  become  a 
monk  ia  the  monastery  of  Centula',  or  St.  Riquier,  with  the 
consent  both  of  his  wife  and  the  king.  Notwithstanding 
his  love  of  solitude,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  the 
monastery,  and  attend  to  the  afifoirs  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  was  three  times  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome;  he  also 
accompanied  Chariemagne  thither,  in  the  year  800,  when 
that  prince  was  crowned  in  that  city  emperor  of  the  West. 
He  died  on  the  1 8th  of  February  814.  Angilbert  had  such, 
a  taste  for  poetry,  that  Chariemagne  called  him  his  Homer. 
There  are  but  few  of  his  works  remaining,  except  a  history 
of  his  monastery,  which  Mabilkm  has  inserted  in  his  **  An-> ' 
nales  de  Tordre  de  St.  Benoit.^'  As  to  the  *^  Histoire  de 
premieres  expeditions  de  Charlemagne  pendant  sajeunesse 
c^avant  son  regne,''  1741,  8vo,  wkh  the  ritle  of  Homer, 
griven  him  by  Charlemagne,  either  because  he  deUghted  in 
Siat  poet,  or  because  he  was  himself  a  poet ;  it  is  in  fact  a 
romance  written  by  Dufresne  de  Francheville.* 

ANCIOLELLO  (John  Mario),  who  was  born  atVi* 
^nza,  composed  in  Italian  and  the  Turkish  language  the 
**  History  of  Mahomet  II."  which  he  dedicated  to  him.  It 
was  very  kindly  received  by  that  haughty  sultan,  who,  be^ 

'  *  Biog.  Universelle.— rDict.  HUt  under  Martyr. — Care,  toI.  II. — Pabiicii  Bibl, 
J^at.  Med.-— Saxii  Obomatticen. — Chaufeple,  under  Martyr, 
*.  •  Jliog.  UiUTclrielle.^Pict.  Hirt. 
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sUtes  the  civUiUes  which  he  shewed  to  Angiolello,  bestowed 
on  him  very  considerable  proofs  of  his  liberality.  The 
author  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  related ;  for/ 
being  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  young  sultan  Mustapha,  her 
followed  him  in  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  1473,  which 
^9homet  carried  on  in  person  with  almost  200,000  soldiers 
iipto  the  dominions  of  Ussun-Cassan.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  Angiolello,  who  knew  without  doubt  the  haughty 
disposition  of  this  emperor  of  the  Turks,  should  venture  ta 
repeat  the  abusive  terms,  Which  Ussun-Cassan  used  in  re- 
proaching him  with  his  illegitimate  birth,  when  he  viewed 
the  army  of  the  enemies  from  a  hill  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Angiolello's  book 
was  not  the  less  kindly  received,  or  the  less  amply  rewarded. 
There  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1553  a  piece  of  Giov.  Mario 
Angiolello^  "  Delia  vita  et  fatti  di  Re  di  Persia;"  and  he 
wrote  also  ^'  Relatione  della  vita  e  de^  fatti  del  signon 
Ussun-Cassan,"  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Ramusio's 
Voyage,  1559,  fol.  By  this  it  appears  that  he  was  living  iw 
1524,  and  probably  old,  as  this  was  fifty M)ne  years  after  the' 
battle  on  the  Euphrates,  at  which  he  was  present^  ^ 

ANGLICUS  (GiLBERTUS),  or,  as  Bale,  Pitts,  and  Tan-« 
ner,  call  him,  Gilbertus  Legleus,  was  physician  to  Hu« 
bert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of  king  John, 
or  towards  the  year  1210.  Leland  makes  him  nourish 
later ;  and  from  some  passages  in  his  works,  he  must  have 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  me-» 
rnoir^  of  this  medical  writer  are  very  scanty:  Dr.  Freind 
fasts  commented  with  much  impartiality  upon  his  Compen-* 
dium  of  physic,  which  is  still  extant,  and  appears  to  be  the 
earliest  remaining  writing  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  our  countrymen.  That  elegant  writer  allows  him« 
share  of  the  superstitious  and  empirical,  although  this  will 
not  make  him  inferior  to  the  medical  writers  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  His  '*  Compendium"  was  published  at 
Lyons,  1510,  4to,  and  at  Geneva,  1608.* 

ANGLICUS,  RICHARD.     See  RICHARD. 
'ANGLUS,  THOMAS.     See  WHITE. 
ANGOSCIOLA,  orANGUSSOLA  (Sophonisba),  an 
eminent  Italian  paintress,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1633,  of 

^  Oen.  Diet. — Morcri.— Bioj.  Cnlverselle. 

«  LelanOi  Pkts,  Tanner— freind'i  Hist.  vol.  H.— Haitler  Bib!.  Med.— Ai^m** 
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ft  distinguished  fitmily.    The  author  of  the  MttdeuM  FW 
lentinum  is  guilty  of  a  very  remarkable  anacfaroikiisin,  ini 
iDegard  to  Sopbonkba;    for  he  fixes  her  birth  in  1559^  in 
which  year  it  is  absolutely  impossible  she  could  have  been 
born.     This  appears  incontestably  from  Vasari,  who  telhr 
us,  that  she  painted  the  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  by 
order  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1561;  and  to  prove  this  fietct,  h# 
inserts  the  letter  which  she  sent  along  with  the  picture  to 
the  Pope,  and  also  the  Pope^s  answer,  both  dated  in  1561 ; 
Sophonisba's  from  Madrid  the  16  th  of  September,  and  the- 
dope's  from  Rome  the  1 5th  of  October ;  at  which  time,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Museum  Fiorentinun^  she  could  ha^e  been 
only  two  y^irs  oW,  if  bom  in  1559.    The  first  instructor  of 
this  eminent  paintress  was  Bernardini  Campo  of  Cremona; 
but.  she  learned  colouring  aild  perspective  from  Bernardo 
Gatfei,  called  Soiaro.     One  of  her  first  performances  was 
#ie  portrait  of  her  &ther,  placed  between  his  two  children^ 
with  such  strong  characters  of  life  and  nature,  with  a  pen* 
«ilso  free  and  firm,  and  so  lively  a  tutti  of  colour,  that  her 
work  was  universally  applauded,  and  she  was  acknowledged 
in  incomparable  painter  of  portraits.    Through  eveiy  part 
#f  Italy  she  is  distinguished  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
So|riionisba.     But  although  portraits  engrossed  the  greatest 
part^ber  time,  yet  she  designed  several  historical  subjects, 
with  fi^nes-  of  a  small  size,   touched  with  abundance  of 
.  spirit^  and  with  attitudes  easy,  natural,  and  graceful     By 
continual  application  to  her  profession  she  lost  her  sight ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Vandyck,  having  had  an  opportunity 
of.conversing{with  Sophonisba,  used  to  say,  that  be  received' 
more' beneficial  knowledge  olF  the  two  principles  of  his  art 
from  one  blind  woman,  than  by  studying  all  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.     At  Lord  Spencer^s,  at  Wim-^- 
bledoo,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Sophonisba,  playing  on  tho 
harpsichord,  painted  by  herself;  an  old  woman  appears  as 
her  attendant;  and  on  ^e  picture  is  written,  Jussu  Patris* 
And  at  Wilton,  in  the  Pembroke  collection,  is  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catherine^  punted  by  Sophonisba.     One  of  her  sis* 
ters,    named  Lucia  Angusciola,  painted  portraits,  and 
gained  by  her  performances  a  reputation  not  inferior  to 
Sofihonisba,  as  welt  in  regard  to  the  truth  and  deUcacy  of 
her  colouring,  as  the  justness  of  the  resemblance.     And 
another  of  her  sisters,  named  Europa  Angusciola,  from 
tier  infancy  manilfested  an  extraordinary  turn  for  painting, 
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mnd  shelved  soch  tsste  ftnd  elegance  in  ^er  roanneir  of  de^ 
sign,  as  to  procure  a  degree  of  applatise  almost  equal  to 
Lucia  or  Sophonisba. 

'  A  pCMftrait  of  one  of  these  sisters,  by  Sophonisba,  a  circle 
in  pannel,  was  sold  in  1801,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton's pictures.  An  engraving  of  Sophonisba  was  given 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1801,  from  a 
miniature  in  Mr.  Gough's  possession,  painted  by  herself; 
Round  the  monogram  is  this  inscription,  ^^  Sophonisba 
Angussola,  virgo^  ipsius  manu  ex  speculo  depicta  Cre-^ 
monte.*^  * 

ANGOULEME  (Charles  de  Valois  dttke  d'),  the  na^ 
lural  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  Maria  Touchet,   wa3  bora 
April- 28,  1575,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
during  the  reign  of  five  kings.     Being-  intended  from  his 
infancy  for  the  order  of  Maka,  he  was,  in  1587,  presented 
to  the  abbey  of  Ghaise-Dieu,   and,  in  1589,  was  made 
gmnd  prior  of  France.     Catherine  de  Medicis  having  be^ 
queatbed  him  the  estates  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraguais,  be 
quitted  the  order  of  Malta,  with  a  dispensation  to  marry; 
and  accordingly  in  1591,  married  Cbariotte,  daughter  of 
die  constable  Henry  of  Montmorenci.     In  1-606,  Margaret 
de  Valois  applied  to  parliament,  and  set  aside  the  will  of 
Catfierine  of  Medicis,  and  the  estates  were  given  to  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.     Charles,  however,  con*' 
tinned  to  take  the  title  of  count  d^Auvergne,  until  1619, 
when  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  duchy  of  Angouleme. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.  at  St 
Gloud,  and  obtained  great  reputation  for  his  services  in  thef 
battles  of  Arques,  Ivry,  &c.     In  1602,  being  implicated  i» 
Biron's  conspiracy,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  but  obtained 
his  pardon.     Being,   however,  afterwards  convicted  of  a 
treasonable  attempt  in  concert  with  the  marchioness  de 
Vcrneuil,  his  uterine  sister,  he  was  arrested  a  second  time 
in  1604,  and  next  year  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  which 
Henry  IV.  commuted  for  perpetual  imprisonment;,  but  in 
1616,  we  find  him  again  at  large,  and,  in  1617,  at  the  siege 
of  Soissons.     Being  appointed  colonel  of  the  light  cavalry 
of  France,  and  created  a  knight  by  order  of  the  king,  he 
was,  in  1620,  sent  as  the  principsd  of  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  the  result  of  which  was  printed  in- 
1667,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Ambassade  de  M.  le  due  d'An^^ 
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gouleme,  &c.''  fol.    The  narrative  is  somewhat  dry,  but  il 
contains  many  particulars  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  time.     In  1628,  the  duke  opened  the  famous 
and  cruel  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand until  the  arrival  of  the  king.     He  also  bore  a  part  in 
the  war  of  Languedoc,  Germany,  and  Flanders.     He  died 
at  Paris,  Sept  24,   1650.     Frangoise  de  Nargonne,  whom' 
he  married  for  his  second  wife,  in  1644,  died  one  hundred 
and  forty -one  years  after  her  father-in-law  Charles  IX. 
on  the  10th  of  August  1715,  aged  ninety^two.     The  duke 
d'Angouleme  wrote,    1.  "  Memoires    tres-particutiers  du. 
due  d'Angouleme,   pour  servir  a  Thistoire  des  tegnes  de 
Henri  III.  et  Henri  IV."   1662,  12mo.     Bineau,  the  editor 
of  this  work,  has  added  to  it  a  journal  of  the  negociations 
for  the  peace  of  Yervins,  in   1598.     The  duke^s  memoirs 
also  form  the  first  volume  of  the  ^*  Memoires  particuliers 
pour  servir  a  PHistoiredeFrance,''  1756,  4  vols.  12mo,and 
the  third  volume  oi  "  Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir,   &c." 
published  by  the  marquis  d' Aubais  et  Menard,  1759,  3  vols. 
4to.     2.  ^^  Les  harangues  prononcees  en  TassembUe  de 
M.  M.  les  {>rinces  Protestants  d'Aliemagne,"  1620,  8vo. 
3.  ^^  Le  generale  et  fidele  relation  de  tout  ce  qui  s^est 
pass6  eaPIsle  de  Ke,  &c."  1627,  8vo.     4.  A  translation  of 
Diego  dc  Torres'  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
&c.     Besides  these,   Bouthillier,  bishop  of  Troyes  in  the 
beginning  uf  the  eighteenth  century,  hsid  a  folio  volume  of- 
manuscript  letters,  written  by  the  duke  d'AngouIeme,  from 
1633  to   1643,  and  another  collection  by  his  son,  Louis 
Emmanuel  de  Valois,  count  d'Alais,  and,  after  his  father's 
death,  duke  d'Angouleme,  who  died  in  1653.^ 

ANGRIANI,  or  AYGNANI,  or  AIGNAN  (Michael), 
commonly  called  Michael  of  Bologna,  a  Romish  divine 
of  distinguished  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  where  he  entered  of  the  order  of 
the  Carmelites ;  but  studied  afterwards  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  there  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the 
general  chapter  of  his  order,  which  was  held  at  Ferrara. 
in  1354,  in  that  of  Bourdeaux  in  1358,  and  in  that  of 
Treves  in  1362,  he  was  named  regent  of  the  convent  at 
Paris.  After  arriving  at  other  honours  in  the  Romish  church, 
he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  pope  Urban  VI.  and 
.  i^red  to  the  convent  of  Bologna,  where  he  wrote  a  great^ 
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many  books,  and  where  ha  died  Nov.  16^  1400^  nihond^ 
iug  to  father  Lewis  de  Satnte  Terese ;  or  Dee.1,  1416^ 
according  to  Trithemius  and  Dtt  Pin.  The  editors  of  theei 
General  Dictionary  incline  to  the  focmer  <iate.  Of  bia 
works,  there  were  published^  *^  Super  Sententias  libri  IV..'^ 
Milan,  1510;  and  Venice,  16^2,  fol.  '^  Cctomentaria  in- 
Psalmos,*'  which  was  first  published  at  Alcala  in  15e4y 
under  the  nune  of  Ignotus,  as  the  author  was  not  then* 
known  i  and  republisbed  in  the  same  manner  at  Lyons  in 
1588  and  1603.  These  and  commentaries  by  him  on 
other  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished Mrith  his  name,  first  at  Venice,  in  3  vols.  4to;  and 
at  Paris  in  1626,  in  two  vols,  fdlio;  and  at  Lyons  in  1652 
and  1673,  in  the  same  form.  The  manuscripts  he  lef^  be- 
sides  are  very  numerous,  ajid  were  preserved  with  great 
care.  One  of  them  was  a  dictionary  of  the  words  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  which  was  unfinished.  ^ 

ANGUIER  (Francis  and  Michael),  the  sons  of  a  me* 
chanic  in  the  town  of  £u  in  Normandy,  became  very  emi- 
nent for  their  skill  in  sculpture ;  and  after  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Rome,  embellished  Paris  with  many  of  their  best 
works.  Of  these,  Francis  executed  the  altar  of  Val  de 
Grace,  the  fiue  marble  crucifix  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  mausoleum  of  cardinal  de  Berulle  in  die 
church  of  St.  Honorius;  and  especially  that  of  the  duke  of 
Montmorenci  at  Moulins,  and  tl^  {owe  figures  on  the  tomb 
of  the  duke  de  Longueville  at  Paris;  the  figure  of  Pru* 
dence  is  esteemed  a  chef-d'ouvre  of  graceful  expression* 
This  artist  is  said  to  have  exercised  his  art  in  England^ 
but  we  do  not  find  him  noticed  by  Walpole.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1699,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  agew  Michael,  who 
was  the  younger  brother,  bom  in  1612,  executed  the  tomb 
of  the  grand  prior  of  Souvre,  the  ornaments  on  ibe  gate  of 
St.  Dennis,  the  figures  on  the  front  gate  of  Val-de-grace^ 
Amphitrite,  &c.  He  assisted  his  brother  likewise  in  some  of 
his  works,  and  died  in  1686,  aged  74.  They  were  both 
buried  at  St  Roch,  where  they  are  honoured  with  an'epi* 
taph.* 

ANGUILLARA  (John  Andrew  oe),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteenth  oentmry,  was  bom 
about  1517,  at  Sutri  in  Tuscany,  of  very  poor  parents. 
After  receiving  such  education  as  he  could  aff<mi,  ne  came 
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ttf'BmDM  ^d 'Engaged  bimtelf  a»  a  torrectoir  of  the  press ; 
b«t  M  iiitrigtie  wMi  kit  mastet's  wife>  in  which  he  was  de-» 
tadted^  obliged  him  to  1^^  RoiBe,^with  a  little  money  and 
a  flbw^load^  of  vMeh  htf  wIls  stripped  by  robbers.  He 
them  bagged  his  way  to  Vietina,  and  there  got  immediate 
ethplaymenfe  £rom  Franceschi,  the  bookseller ;  and^  while 
with  him^  wBote  his  translation  of  Ovid^  and  some  of  his 
orig^al  modm.  He  tfaeii  returned  to  Rome,  which  his  re- 
putation as  a  poet  had  reached^  but  his  misfortunes  also 
fisUowed  him ;  and  after  having  lived  for  some  itime  on  the 
sale  of  his  cloalhs  and  books^  he  died  partly  of  bungeri  and 
]kurtly  of  a  disease  contracted  by  his  imprudent  conduct, 
in  an  inn  neat  Torre  de  Nona.  The  exact  date  of  his 
desfth.i^  not  koown^  but  it  appears  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by:  Anaibal  Caro,  that  he  was  alive  in  1 564.  His 
trmslaition  of  tbb  Metamorphoses  still  enjoys  a  high  repu* 
tation  in  Italy,  and  Varchi  and  dome  other  critics  ^use  to 
peefer  il.to  she  ordinal  This  is  exaggerated  praise,  but 
uhdaubtedly  the  poetry  and  style  are  easy  and  elegant ; 
althbugh  £rDm  the  many  liberties  he  has  taken  with  the 
HiUf  it  ought  rather  to"  be  called  an  imitation  than  a  trans- 
IsutioD.  The  editions  hscm  been  numerous,  but  the  best  is 
that  of  the  Giunti,  Venicey  1 584,  4to,  with  engravings  by 
Fnaneo,  ;aad  notea  and  argoments  by  Ondogi  and  Turchi. 
He  alad  began  the  .£iieid^  but  one  book  only  was  printed, 
tM4i^  <4lx>  I  -soon  after  wUch  period  it  is  supposed  he  died. 
HisDther  works  are:  1.  ^'CEdipo/*  atra^sdy,  partly  ori- 
ginal and  partly  firmn  Sophocles.  It  had  great  success  itx 
representation,  and  was  played  in  a  mi^nificent  temporary 
tibeatre  bailt  for  the  ptirpose  by  PaUadio  in  1565.  2. 
"  Canaoni,"  addressed  to  the  dukes  of  Florence  and  Fer- 
iMa*  3.  ^  Poetical  arguments  for  all  the  cantos  of  Orlando 
Furioso.  .4.  Four  **  Ci^itoli,'*  or  satires,  printed  in  vari- 
ous collections  of  that  description.  It  appears  by  these 
last  that  be  was  gay  and  thoughtless  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
nusfortmMs.  * 

.  ANGUILLARA  (Lovm  or  Aloysio),  a  learned  Italian 
physician  and  bota\ii$t  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Auguilbura,  a  small  ti^Wn  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  from 
wbi<!h  he  took  hit  naase.  The  republic  of  Venice,  in  con- 
nderauon  of  the  character  he  acquired  during  his  travelii, 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Simplicista)  or  chief  botanist. 
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aftd  sppointed  him  director  ,o£  deie  ktfMuisal  gBntam  of 
Padoft.  Tbis  office  he  appears  to  hare  beid  &ona  1540  to 
1561 ;  when,  disgusted  by  aooie  iatrigiijai  formed  agaiust 
him,  he  retired  to  Fioreaoe,  aod  died. there  io.lSTO.  W^ 
hare  very  few  particulars  of  his  piivate  hktory^  except 
what  can  be  gleaoed  from  the  only  worii  th«t  has  appeared 
with  hb  name.  His  studies, .  facilitated  by  a  koowtedge  o£ 
the  anciat  laaguages,  were  principally  ditected  to  bo- 
tany; in  pursuit  of  vduch  scieBce  he  tra¥elled  through 
Italy,  Turkey,  the  islands  iu  tiie  Mediterranean,  Crete^ 
Cyprus,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  part  of  Swiasedand  and 
France.  The  knowledge  he  acquired  hi  these  joumiea 
occasioned  his  being  consulted  by  the  moat  eminent  bo-^ 
tanists  of  hb  time ;  and  a  collection  of  his  letters  on  bot^mt'* 
cal  subjects  was  published,  with  his  consent,  by  Marinelkv 
under  the  title  of  **  Semplici  delP  eccelente  M.  Anguillara^ 
li  quali^n  piu  pareri  a  diversi  nobili  nomim  soritti  appi^ouo 
et  nuovamente  da  M.  Giovanni  MarineUo  mandati  in  hiee,'* 
Venice,  1561,  Svo.  In  the  same  year  a  second  edition 
was  printed,  which  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing two  plates  of  plana  not  in  the  first.  This  work,  al- 
though fiur  firom  vcdnminous,  seemed  to  establish  hi»  repv* 
tation,  and  is  particidarly  valuable  on  aoooulit  of  hii 
learned  researches  into  the  aocieiU  names,  of  plants^  ^ 

ANICH  (P£T£R),  astronomeiv  geometrtoian,  and  me** 
ehanic,  was  the  son  of  a  labourer  employed  in  agriculture. 
He  was  born  Weh.  22,  172S,  at  Obe^^rftisi,  ai  Tillage 
about  12  miles  fr6m  Inspruck^  and  dmd  Sept»  1,  1766« 
While  engaged  in  the  menial  employaaents  of  labourer 
and  shepherd,  he  ielt  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  astro* 
Aomy  and  geometry.  Pere  Hill>  &  Jesuit,  prc^sssor  in  the 
university  of  Inspruck,  discovered  his  talents,  and  enabled 
Um  to  cultivate  them  with  such  success,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  became  an  able  astroocnner,  and  one  of  the  best 
medianics  in  Europe.  He  made  apair  of  Riches  for  the 
university  of  Inspruck,  which  are  ackDOwledged  to  be 
masterpieces  in  their  kind.  He  coostructed  and  completed 
a  gfeat  variety  of  mathematioal  instruments,  and  drew 
maps  and  charts  of  admirable  aecoracy  wad  neataessi 
Snatched  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age  from  the  aru  and 
sciences,  he  was  deservedly  lamMtad  by  persons  of  real 
tmowledge.    The  empress-queen,   whose  subject  he  wasy 
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and  who  bad  granted  liiA  a  pension  of  200  iloriHs,  wbklk 
he  enjoyed  but  two  months,  settled  a  pendion  of  ^0  floiinto 
on  his  sirter,  to  testify  her  consideration  for  tbe  deceased.; 
The  maps  whkh  he  left  were-puhltsbed  at  Vienna  in  1714, 
^^  Tyrolis  chovograpfaia  delineata  e  Petro  Anich  et  Blasio. 
Hneber,  curanteJgn.  Weinbart*'  His  life  was  published 
ill  German,  atiMimich,   1767,  with  a  portrait.  * 

ANICHINI  (Lewis)v  a  Venetian  engraver,  is  said  to 
have  acquired  so  much  precision  and  delicacy  in  executing- 
small  objects,  that  Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished,  eohsidered  bin  as  having  attained 
the  very  perfection  of  bis  ait:  be  principally  engraved 
medals-;  and  his  engravings  of  the  medals  of  Henry  II. 
king  of  France,  and  of  pope  Paul  III.  which  has  on  the 
reverse,  Alexander .  the  Great  kneeling  before  the  high 
priest  of  Jerusalem,  are  greatly  valued  by  connoisseurs. 
Strutt  mentions  ^Mother  Anichinj,  an  Italian  artist,  who^ 
iiouirished^ibout  1655,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  en* 
^graver  of  aome  note ;  but  we  have  fio  account  oi  his  Ufe.^ 

ANISIO.    «©eANYSIUS. 

ANNA-C0MN£N;\,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  talents  ia 
an  age  of  barbarism,  was  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Alexins  £omnenus  i.  and  after  his  death  in  1118,  con- 
spired to  dethrone  bis  brother  John,  and  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  her  husband  Nicephorus  Brieimitts;  bul 
while  she  displayed  the  spirit  anddiitrigne  of  the  most  po«- 
litic  of  thctmale  sex,  her  deigns  were  bafBed  by  the  want 
of  vigour,  and  the  eSeminacy  of  her  husband.  8heap« 
plied  hei'self,  howeveiv*  to  such  studies  as  could  be  prose* 
•«ted  in  that  age,  and  associated  much  with  the  learned 
men  of  Constantinople,  whose  fame  she  endeavoured  to 
vival  by- the  "  Alexiad,^'  or  "The  life  of  the  emperor  Alex^^ 
m»  Comneniis,'^  her  father,  which  she  wrote  in  a  styl^ 
that  was  mach  admired.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  books; 
and, ,  making  some  allowance  for  the  flattering  portrait 
given:of  her  father,  her  frequent  digressions,  and  inaccu* 
xacy  as  to  dates,  contains  a  very  curious  assemblage  of 
facts,  and  many  spirited. remarks  on  tbe  Roman  pontifl^ 
whoae  pretensions  to  spiritual  sovereignty  she  treats  with 
very  little  respect ;  nor  does  she  ever  mention  tbe  French 
nation  buttis  a  barbarous  people,  whose  name  would  de- 
6te  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history.    The  president 
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CounOt  however,  'pidriished  a  very 'correct  and  ^gant- 
Frenck  translation  oif  the  life  of  Alexius,  which  is  in  the  4tb 
▼ohiine  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  Th^e  was  also  an 
^tion=  printed  at  the  Louvre^  with  the  leirned  notes  of 
David  HoescheUns,  1651,  foL  Her  husband  died  in  1137  J 
but  the  time  of  her  own  death  has  not  been  aiceruined.  ^  '* 

ANN^US.    See  CORNUTUS* 

ANNANO  (WiLUAM),  dean  of  Edinburgh,in  Seoifond^ 
the  son  of  William 'Anmand,  ttiinister  of  Air,  m  tAirsbir^ 
was  bom  in  that  town  in  1639.  Fiie  yeara  aftee^  hk  father 
was  obliged  to  qnit  Scotbnd  with  his  iuniljVf^ni^c^^nnii^ 
their  lo^ty  to  the  king,  and  adherence  to;thil  episcopal 
government  established  by  law  in  that  eountry^  lit  1651^ 
voong  Annand  was-  admitted  a  scholar  in;  U«ivj»%ity-oot-« 
lege,  Oxford ;  and  though  he  was  put  ntidertlie  oate  ^  i| 
PveAyterian  tutor,  yet  he  took  aUoecasions  to  be.  present 
at  the  sermons  preached  by  the  k^al  divineaJn.  and  near 
Oxford.  In  1656,  being  then,  bachelor  of  >arts;  be.  re^ 
ceived  holy  orders  from  the  hands  of  Dr«  .Thomas  Fuiwar^ 
kishop  of  Ardfert,  or  Kerry  in  Ireland.;  end  was  appointed 
fireacber  at  Weston  on.  the  Green,,  near  Bicester,  in  Oiu> 
Andshire ;  where  be  me|  with  great  enoouragwitnt  fren 
air  francis  Nonris,'  lord  of  that  manor.  After  be  had  taken 
kis  degree  of  M.  A.  he  was  presented  to  ihe  vicarage  ef 
Leighton-Bttzzard,  in  Bedfordshire;  where  he  distingutfhed 
himself  by  his  edifying  miuiner  of  preaching,  till  1662^  when 
he  went  into  Scotland,  as  chaplain  to  John  eari  ^  MiA^ 
dleton,  the  king's  high  commtssioBcr  to  the  ciwncb  of  that 
Inngdom.  In  Ste  latter  eadtof  1663^  he  yh^  ifisti^ted  te 
sheTolbooth  church,  at  Edinburgh;  andrfrcm  thenoe#aa 
ffemaved:some  years  ^fter  to  the  Trone  church  of ,  that 
•ci^,  which  was  likewise  a  prebend.  In  Apiil.  1*676^  hewias 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  .deanery  of  Edinburgh ;  .anjl 
in  1685  he  conmeoccKl  IX  D.  in  the  university  of  St  Aa^ 
^rews.  He  died  June  la,  16B9,  and  was  hanonrably,  iil»- 
aerred  in  the  Grey^iriars  church;  at  Edinburgh.  A»  bis 
life  was  pious  and  devout,-  so  hia  sickness  af^  deathia{)> 
forded  greajb  ceosolation  to  liiose  who  attended  him  iOvb^ 
Jastr moments.  «    ^  .      ;  i.  ,     ...  ' 

His  works  are :  *^  Fides  Catholicay  or  the  doctrine  ctf  the 
CathoKc  churdi,  &c/'  Lond.  l&6l-^2, 4^  ^  94tiemQiH>>* 
tidiauum/'  in  defence  of  set  forms  and  of  the  book  of  Costk 
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iDon»fNrayer,'^  ISSI^  4to.  <^  Pater  Noster,'*  a  treatise  on  tke 
LordVprayer,  Loud.  1670,  8vo.  *^  Myttenum  Pietatis/'  or 
Ibe  mystery  of  godliness,  &c.  Load.  1672 f  avo.  <'  Dozo^ 
logia,''  ortiie  I>»xolbgy  reduced  to  glorifying  the  Trini^, 
Loud.  1673,  Sto.  '^  DusJitas,"  a  two^fold  subject,  oa 
the  honoar,  &c.  of  Magistracy,  Editi.  1674,  4to.  ^ 

ANNAT  (Francis),  confessor  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  bom 
ai:Bouergue,  in  1590.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1607,  and 
professed  the  fourth  yow  m .  1 624.  He  taught  philosophy  at 
Toulouse  six  yean,  and  divinity  aeven ;  and  having  dia« 
eharged  his  duQr  in  each  of  these  capacities  with  great 
ipplaose,  iie  was  invited  to^^Bome^  to  act  as  censor-gene<* 
ral  of  die  books  published  by  the  Jesuit^  and  tbeologist  tp 
-the  general  ^fi  the  society.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own 
previncey  be  was  appoiqtcHl  rector  of  the  college  of  Mont^ 
peUier  and  of  Toulouse.  He  assisted  as  deputy  of  his 
provihce  at:  the  eighth  cohgregation-general  of  the  Jesuits 
held  at  Borne  in  1645,  where  he  distinguished  himi^f  in 
sndi  a  kmrnner^  tfa^t  fikther  Vincent  Oara&,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  thought.  DO  person  more  fit  to  discharge  the  office 
of  assistattt*of  Fmnce,  which  had  been  vacant  for  some 
line.  The  ninth  congregation  gavie  him  the  same  post^ 
nnder  "Francis  Pkoliminiy  general  of  the  society,  upon 
Ivhose  death  be  wab  made  provinoud  6f  the  province  of 
Franee.  Whilst  he  was  engagied  in  this  empbyment,  he 
was  chosen  confisssor  to  the.  king  1654 ;  and. after  having 
ffischarged  ilus  office  16yea^,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
bk'  dismission ;  his  grent  age  having  muoh  impaired  his 
4ieartng%  Fatfaor  Sotueil,  from  whom  t^ese  particulars  are 
taken,  gives- faim  the  character  of  a.  person  of  great  virtues, 
{lerfect  disinterestedness,  'modesty,  and  humility ;  exact  in 
fpimctising  the  observances  and  discipline  of  his  order;  ex«- 
iremely  cautious  ift  using  his  interest  for  his  own  advan* 
tage^  or^that  of  hb  family  ;  tod  of  uncooniion  zeal  for  re« 
iigiofii'  ^  He  was  the  hammer  of  heretics,'^  says  htt, 
^  and  attaci^d  particulafiy,  witk  incredible  seal,  the  new 
4ier6^y  of  -the  Jansenists.  ^  He  strennonsly  endeavoured  to 
^t  k  leondeihned  by' ibe  pope,  and  Destraioed  by  the  au* 
thority  gI  the  king.  Besides  which,  he  confuted  it  with 
«iK;k  suietlgt^  cl  argvment,  that  his  ammsaniBs  had  !no- 
iinag  solid  tb  reply  to  him.*'  There  are  knany*  (says  Mr. 
|taiyk}'^hom'fii«9ier  Sotueil  will  newr  ^convinee  in  thii  laat 
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point  I  but  be  deems  to  agree  withhim  in  tbft  'dMtmer  of 
disinterestediieas  which  he  gi^es  to  AnoaV  whosiinred  ri^ 
little  for  the  advancement  of  hip  fiimily,.tbct  Ihe- king  its 
Imported  to  have  said,  be  knew  ttot  whether,  ifathm  Anngt 
bad  any  relations.  ,   ,         .:   m:j 

Father  Annat  wrote  seveval  boc^  somci  ioLLatiny  whiob 
were  collected  and  publisbed  in  tbree  vola^  4to,  Paxit, 
J  666 ;  and  others ^in  bad  French^  mostly  upon  tfaafe  dispmes 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Jaoaenists.  He.  died  se  Paris  in 
J670.»  f  , 

ANNE.     See  BOLEYNE,  CLEVES,  &c. 

ANNESLEY  (Arthuk),  earl  of  Atigtetey,  ^td  loid 
privy  seal  in  the  reign  of  Chai1e$  II.  was  born  inly  10, 
1614,  at  Dublin,  and  continued  in  Ireland  till  he<waB  ten 
years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  England*  At  siateen  he 
was  entered  fellow  commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  Oa^ 
ford,  where  he  pursued  his  studica  about  three  or.  fowr 
years.  In  1634  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn»  where  he 
studied  the  law  with  gpreat  assiduity  till  his  fodiec  aent  him 
to  travel.  He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  aad  eontiiiuBd 
some  time  at  Rome,  whence  he  returned  ta  England  iu 
1640,  and  was  elected  knight  of  the  diire  for  the  county  of 
Radnor,  in  the  parliament  whicb  sat  at  WestmsnaScrin  Niv 
member  of  the  same  year ;  but  tbe^  eleetton  beittgeofitseated, 
he  lost  his  seat  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  that  Charles  PriM^ 
esq.  was  duly  elected.  In  the  beginmng  of  the  cWil  war, 
JMlr.  Annesley  inclined  to  the  royal  cause,  and  sat  in  tfae 
parliament  beld^t  Oxford  in  1643  ;  bdt  siterwarda  reote- 
ciled  himself  so  effectually  to  tbe  pariiameat,  that  he  was 
taken  into  their  confidence^  and  q^pointed  to  go  as  a  oocni- 
missiouer  to  Ulster  in  1645.  There  he  managed  afinss 
with  so  much  dexterity;  and  judgment,  that  ithe  Suamm 
Owen  Aoe  O'Neil  was  dmappoifitod  in  hit  designs ;  •  and  <ttfe 
popish  archbishop  of  Tuam^  who  was  ti^  great  supportof  ids 
party,  and  whose  counsels  bad  been  hitherto  verjr  secoead- 
ful,  was  not  o^>ly  taken  priaoner^  but  hi|i  papers,  srafe 
seized,  and  bis  foreign  ^orrespondeace  discoverec^  ^frihereflajir 
vast  advantages  uocrued  to  the  proiesteat  iutereat.  T« 
parliameot  had  sent  aoma»ialic»nersto  the.diAe  ot  Ocnond, 
for  the  deliver]^  of  DubHlp,  but  without  specesB;aad' the 
atate  of  affairs  making  .it ^neeessary  to  renew  thcttr^oniB- 
jqpond^noe  with  htmi  they^taiade  ^ahoioe  ef  a  tsecond  4om- 
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tmfetee^  sad  Mr.  Aimesley  was  placed  at  the  head  ef  diis 
comiBissiQn.  The  oomrnkmnen  landed  at  Dublin  the  7th 
df  June  1647 ;  and  tliey  proved  so  successful  in  their  ne« 

SitiatioM^  that  in  a  few  days  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
e  lord  lieutenant,  which  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  and  Dublin  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parJia- 
meat.  When  the  commissioners  had  got  supreme  power, 
they  were  guilty  of  many  irregularities :  Mr.  Annesley  dis* 
approved  ctf  their  conduct,  but  could  not  hinder  them  from 
doing  many  diings  contrary  to  his  judgment :  being  there- 
fore displeased  with  his  situation,  he  returned  speedily  to 
England,  where  he  found  all  things  in  confusion.  After 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  Mr.  Annesley,  though  he  doubted 
whedier  the  parliament  was  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  king,  resolved  to  get  into  the  house  if  possible ;  and 
he  behaved  in  many  respects  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
idiat  bis  real  sentiments  were,  and  how  much  be  had  the 
resettling  of  the  constitution  at  heart.  In  the  confusion 
^rhicb  followed  be  had  little  or  no  share,  being  trusted 
neithi^  by  the  parliament  nor  army.  But  when  things 
began  to  take  a  different  turn,  by  restoring  the  secluded 
members  to  their  seats,  Feb.  21,  1660,  Mr.  Annesley  was 
ehosen  president  of  the  council  of  state,  having  at  that 
time  opened  a  correspondence  with  Charles  II.  then  in 
^ie* 

Soon  after  the  restoration,  Mr.  Annesley  was  created 
earl  of  Anglesey ;  in  the  preanible  of  the  patent  notice  is 
taken  of  the  signal  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  king^s 
Wstoradon.  He  had  always  $,  cons^ider^ble  share  in  the 
king's  fisvour^  and  was  beard  with  great  attention  both  at 
council  and  ia  the  house  of  IcMrds.  In  1667  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February  1672, 
kis  naa^e^y  in  council  was  pleaded  to  appoint  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the  lord  Holies,  the 
lord  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Mr.  secretary  Trevor,  to  be  a 
committee  to  peruse' and  revise  all  the  papers  and  writings 
eonofniing  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  frcmi  the  first  po  the 
iast ;  and  to  make  an  abstract  thereof  in  writing.  Ac- 
isordtngly,  on  the  1^  of  June  1672,  they  made  their 
report  at  large,  which  was  the  foundation-<)f  a  comihission, 
dated  the  1st  of  August  1672,  to  phnce  Rupert,  the  dukes 
o£  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale,  earl  of  Anglesey,  lords 
Aihlej  and  Holies,  sir  John  Trevpr,  and  sir  Thomas 
ChicMley^  to  in^eet  the  settkments  of  Ireland,  and  all 
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Koeediri^s '  Aereunto.  la  1673,  the  earl  of  Anglesey 
i  the  office  of  lord  prwy  seal  conferred  upoii  him«  In 
October  1680,  bis  loixlsbip  was  cbarged  by  ooe  Daugeiw 
field  in  an  information  delivered  upon  oatb,  at  tbe  bar  of 
the  bonse  of  commons,  with  endeavouring  to  stifle  evi^ 
dence  concerning  the  popish  plot,  and  to  promote  the 
belief  of  a  pi^sbyterian  one.  The  uneasiness  he  recetved 
horn  this  attack,  did  not  hinder  him  from  speaking  bia 
opinion  freely  of  those. matters  in  the  house  of  lords,  par* 
tiGularly  in  regard  to  the  Irish  plot.  In  1680,  the  earl  of 
Castlebaven  wrote  Memoirs  concerning  the  uSein  of  Ire- 
land, wherein  he  was  at  some  pains  to  represent  the  ge- 
neral rebellion  in  Ireland  in  tbe  lightest  colours  possible^ 
MS  if  it  had  been  at  first  far  from  being  universal,  and  at 
last  rendered  so  by  the  measures  pursued  by  snch  as  ought 
to  have  suppressed  tbe  insurrection.  The  earl  of  Anglesey 
liaviog  received  these  memoirs  from  their  author,  thought 
fit  to  write  some  animadversions  upon  them,  in  a  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Castlebaven,  wherein  he  delivered  his  opinioft 
freely  in  respect  to  tbe  duke  of  Ormond  and  hi»  manage- 
'  ment  in  Ireland.  The  duke  expostulated  with  the  lofd 
privy  seal  on  the  subject,  by  letter,  to  which  the  earl  re- 
plied. In  1682,  the  earl  drew  up  a  very  particular  remon* 
atrance,  and  presented  it  to  king  Charles  II.  It  was  very 
warm  and  loyal,  yet  it  was  fer  from  being  well  received. 
This  memorial  was  entitled.  The  account  of  Arthur  earl  of 
Anglesey,  lord  privy  seal  to  your  most  excellent  majesty, 
of  the  true  state  of  your  majesty's  government  and  king- 
doms, April  27,  1682.  In  one  part  whereof  he  says,  ^*  the 
iatal  cause  of  all  our  mischiefs,  present  or  apprehendec!, 
and  which  may  raise  a  fire,  which  may  burn  and  consuoM 
us  to  the  very  foundations,  is  the  unhappy  perversion  of 
the  duke  of  York  (the. next  heir  to  the  crown)  in  one  point 
jof  religion ;  whieh  naturally  raises  jealousy  of  the  power, 
designs,  and  practices,  of  tbe  old  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  liberties,  and  undermines  and  emasculates  the  comrage 
and  constancy  even  of  those  and  their  posterity,  who  have 
been  as  faithful  to,  and  sufiered  as  much  for  the  crowD, 
as  any  tbe  most  pleased  or  contented  in  our  impending 
jniseries  can  pretend  to  have  done.''  He  concludes  with 
these  words :  *^  Though  your  majesty  b  in  your  own  person 
/above  tbe  reach  of  the  law,  and  sovereign  of  all  your 
people,  yet  the  law  is  your  master  and  inscniotor  bow  to 
govern ;  and  that  your  subjects  assure  themaielvef  yo«  will 
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M}Vi$r  attest  the  enervating  that  law  by  which  jtm  are 
^ing,  and  which  you  have  not  only  by  frequent  declara- 
xiongy  but  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  your  thronei  been 
obliged,  in  a  most  glorious  presence  of  your  people,  to 
the  maintenance  of;  and  that  therefore  you  will  lo^  upon 
any  that  shall  propose  or  adyise  to  the  contrary,  as  unfit 
persons  to  be  near  you ;  and  on  those  who  shall  persuade 
you  it  is  lawful,  as  sordid  flatterers,  and  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  enemies  you  and  your  kingdoms  have. 
What  I  set  before  your  miyesty,  I  have  written  freely, 
and  like  a  sworn  faithful  counsellor;  perhaps  not  like  a  wise 
man,  with  regard  to  myself,  as  they  stand:  but  I  have 
(liscbarged  my  duty,  and  will  account  it  a  toward,  if  your 
majesty  vouclisafe  to  read  what  1  durst  not  but  write,  and 
which  I  beseech  God  to  give  a  blessing  to.*' 

It  was  not  however  thought  proper  to  remove  him  from 
bis  high  office  on  this  account ;  but  the  duke  of  Ormond 
was  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  a  charge  against  him,  on 
account  of  his  reflections  on  the  earl  of  Castlehaven^s 
Memoirs.  This  produced  a  sharp  contest  betwixt  these 
two  peers ;  which  ended  in  the  earl  of  Anglesey's  losing 
his  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  'tbough  his  enemies  were 
forced  to^confess  that  he  was  hardly  and  unjustly  treated. 
After  this  disgrace,  he  remained  pretty  much  at  his 
country  seat  at  Blechingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  his  studies,  and  meddled  veiy  little  with 
public  affairs.  However,  he  got  into  favour  again  in  the 
reign  of  James  11.  and  it  is  generally  believed  he  would 
have  been  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  England,  if  not 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  April  6,  1686, 
IB  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  perfectly  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  history,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  those  nations.  He  had  studied  the 
Jaws  of  bis  country  with  such  diligence,  as  to  be  esteemed 
a  great  lawyer.  His  writings  which  are  extant,  are  proofk 
of  his  learning  and  abilities ;  but  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  his  works  was  lost,  or,  as  some  say,  de- 
stroyed. This  was  "  A  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to^l660."  He  was  one  of  the  first  English 
peers  who  distinguished  himself  by  collecting  a  fine  library, 
M^ich  he  did  with  great  care,  and  at  a  large  expence. 
But  after  his  decease,  all  his  books  were  exposed  to  sale. 
At  this  sale  the  disoovery  was  made  of  the  earl's  famoua 
memorandum,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an  iis<MrB«n>iims  a^- 
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cordiDg  to  which,  it  was  not  Charles  I.  but  bishop  Gauden^ 
who  was  author  of  this  performance.  This  produced  a 
long  controveny,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  life  of  that 
prekte. 

The  earl  of  Anglesey  has  been  rery  Tariously  characterised; 
Anthony  Wood  represents  him  as  an  artful  time«-serfer ; 
by  prinoipley  a  Calvinist;  by  policy,  a  £svourer  of  the 
Papists^  ISumet  paints  him  as  a  tedious  and  ungraceful 
orator,  and  as  a  grave,  abandoned,  and  corrupt  man,  whom 
no  parQr  ¥wuld  trust  Our  account  is  taken  from  the 
Biog.  Britannica,  which  steers  an  impartial  course*  Lord 
Orford,  in  his  ^  Noble  Authors,^^  is  disposed  to  unite  the 
severities  of  Wood  and  Burnet,  but  what  he  asserts  b  ra-^ 
ther  flippant  than  convincing* 

His  lordship  published  in  his  life- time  the  following 
pieces;  1.  '< Truth  unveiled,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  beins^  a  vindication  of  Mr.  John  Standish's  ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  king,  and  publtahed  by  his 
majesty's  command,*'  1676,  4to.  To  which  is  added,  <<  A 
short  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Transubstaotiation."  Z> 
**  A  letter  from  a  person  of  honour  in  the  country,  written 
to  the  earl  of  Castiehaven;  being  observations  and  re*' 
flections  on  his  lordship's  memoirs  concerning  tbeAVars  of 
Ireland,*'  16S1,  8vo.  8.  '<  A  true  account  of  the  whole 
proceedings  between  James  duke  of  Oimond,  and  Arthur 
earl  gI  Anglesey,  befof  e  the  king  and  his  council,  &c." 
1682,  fol.  4.  ^  A  letter  of  remarks  upon  Jovian,"  168^ 
4to.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many  other  things,  some  of 
which  were  published  after  his  decease ;  as  5.  <*  The  Pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  argued  and 
stated  in  two  conferences  between  both  houses,  AprU 
If  and  US,  1671.  To  which  is  added,  A  discoune, 
wherein  die  Bighu  of  th^  House  of  Lords  are  truly  »• 
serted ;  with  learned  remarks  on  the  seeming  arguments 
and  pretended  precedents  offered  at  that  time  against  their 
lordships.*'  6.  <<  The  King's  right  of  Indulgence  in  Spi- 
ritual matters,  with  the  equity  thereof,  asserted,"  1688, 
4to.  7.  <<  Memoirs,  intermixt  widi  moral,  political,  and 
historical  Observations,  by  way  of  discourse,  in  a  letter 
to  sir  Peter  Pett,**  1693,  8va  " 

1  Biog,  Brit.— ^Ath.  Ox.  toL  II.^Ban^'s  Ovo  Timet .«-Orford'f  Koyml  and 
^oble  Authors,  by  Park,  toI.  IIL 
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^ANNESLEY,  or  ANELEY  (Samuel),  a  very  (eminent 
Bonoonfornnist  minister,  was  the  son  of  John  Aneley,  of 
Hareley,  in  Warwickshire,  whene  his  family  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  estate,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1620. 
In  1035  be  was^  admitted  a  student  iii  Clueen's  eoltege,  Qx-> 
ford,  where  he  took  his  bacbdor's  and  master's  degrees*. 
At  the  university  he  was  distinguished  by  extreme  tern- 
perartce  and  industry.  His  inclination  leaxiing  him  to  the 
church,  be  received  holy. orders,  but  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
tiber  from  the  bands  of  a  bishop,'  or  according  to  the  Pres- 
byterian way ;  Wood  incUnes  to  the  former,  and  Calamy 
to  tbe  latter.  In  .1644,  however,  be  became  chaplain-  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  then  admiral.of  .the  parliament's  fleets 
and  afterwards  succeeded  to  a  church  at  .CUffe,  in  Kent, 
by  the  ejectment,  for  loyalty,  of  Dn  Griffitb  Higges,  who 
wes  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners*  On  Jdy^S^-,  1648, 
be  preached  the  fast  sermon  before  the  boose  of  commons, 
which,  as  usual,  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  Aboiit..tbia 
time,  ala0|  be  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  LL.D.  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  or  ratber  by  the  peremptory 
command  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  chancellor,  of  the 
universily,  who  acted  there  with  boundless  authority. 
The  same  year,  be  went  to  sea  with  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  employed  in  giving  chase  to  that  part  of  the 
English  navy  which  went  over  to  the  then  prince,  aftber* 
wards  king  Charles  IL  Some  time  after  this,  he  resigned 
bis  Keiitish  living,  although  he  bad  now  become  popular 
there,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  be  made  to  his  pa« 
rishioners  to  '^  resign  it  when  he  bad  fitted  tbam  for  tbe 
reception  of  a  better  minister.''  In  1657,  be  was  nomi* 
nat^by  Cromwell,  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's;  and  in.  1658 
Jiras  presented  by  Richard,  the  protector,  to  tbe  vicarage 
of  St.  Giles's,  43ripplegate.  But  this  presentation  be-^ 
coming  soon  useless,  he,  in  1660,  procured  another  from 
tbe  trustees  for  the  approbation  and  admission  of  ministers 
of  tthe  gospel,  after  tbe  Presbyterian  manner.  His  second 
presentation  growing  out  of  date  as  the  first,  he  obtained, 
in  tbe  same  year,  a  third,  of  a  more  legal  stamp,  firom 
Charles  IL ;  but  in  1662,  be  was  ejected  for  nonconfor- 
mity. He  was  offered  considerable  preferment,  if  he 
)vould  conform,  but  refused  it,  and  continued  to  preach 
privately  durinjg  that  and  the  following  rei^n.  He  die4 
^n  1696,  with  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  charity,  and 
popular  talents,     tlis  wprks,  wbicl^  are  enumeri^ted  by 
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Ckdamy,  conAist  of  occasional  terinons^  and  some  funeral 
sermons, (With  biograpbiaal  memoirs.  He  was  the  prin-. 
cipal  support^  if  not  the  institutOT)  of  the  -morning  lecture, 
or  course  of  sermons  pveached  at  seven  oViock  in  tbci 
morning,  at  various  churches,  during  the  usurpation,  and 
afterwards  at  meeting-houses,  by  the  most  learned  and 
able  nonconformists.  Of  these  several  volumes  have  beea 
printed,  and  of  late  years  have  risen  very  much  in  price*. 
Gottectortf  inform  us  that  a  complete  set  should  consist  of. 
six  volumes.' 

ANNICERII^  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic 
^sect,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  Anniceriaos  to  his  dis- 
ciples, was  bom  at  Cyrene,  and  scholar  to  Parsbates* 
When  Plato,  bv  the  command  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  was  sold  as  a  slave  at  ^gina,  our  philosopher  hap« 
pened  to  be  present,  and  redeemed  him  for  twenty,  or^ 
according  to  others,  thirty  mime,  and  sent  him  to  Athens 
to  his  friends,  who  inimediately  returned  the  money  to 
Anniceris ; '  bujt  he  refused  it,  saying,  that  they  were  not 
the  only  persons  who  deserved  to  take  care  of  Plato.  He 
was  particularly  eminent  for  his  skill  in  charjiot-racing,  of 
which  he  one  day  gave  a  proof  before  Plato,  and  drove 
many  courses  round  the  academy  so  exactly,  that  hi& 
wheels  never  went  out  of  the  track,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  present,  except  Plato,  who  reproved  him  for 
his  too  great  attention  to  such  affairs,  telling  him,  diat  it 
was  not  possible  but  that  he,  who  employed  so  much  pain* 
i^ut  things  of  no  value,  must  neglect  those  of  greater 
importance.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  named  Nicotele^^ 
a  philosopher,  and  the  famous  Posidonius  was  his  scholar. 
The  Annicerians,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyrenaic  phi* 
losophers,  placed  all  good  in  pleasure,  and  conceived, 
virtue  to  be  only  commendable  so  far  as  it  produced  ples^ 
sure.  They  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  Hegesiaas, 
except  that  they  did  not  abolish  friendship,  benevolence,, 
duty  to  parents,  and  love  to  one's  country.  They  held, 
that  though  a  wise  man  suffer  trouble  for  those  things^ 
yet  he  will  lead  a  life  not  the  less  happy,  though  be  ^njpy 
but  few  pleasures.  That  the  felicity  of  a  friend  b  not  de^ 
sirable  in  itself;  for  to  agree  in  judgment  with  another, 
or  to  be  raised  above  and  fortific^d  against  the  geoeraC 

^  Bios.  Brit.— Ath.  Ox.  vol.  H.— Calamy.— W«lker*s  Suff«riDrt.-^Di»toa'# 
JLif«i>  p.  SdO.    Dimwa  war  bii  ton-m-law. 
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opinion,  it  not  sufficient  to  uttasfy  reason  ;  bnt  we  most 
accuston^  ourselves  to  the  best  things,  on  aooonnt  of  our 
innate  vioions  inclinations.  That  a  friend  is  not  to  be 
entertained  only  for  ilseful  or  necessaiy  ends,  nor  when 
such  ends  £ul,  to  be  cast  off,  but  out  of  an  intrinsic  good 
will ;  for  which  we  ought  likewise  to  expose  ourselves  to 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  Although  these  philosophers, 
like  the  rest  of  that  sect,  placed  the  chief  end  and  good 
of  mankiDd  in  pleasure,  and  professed  that  they  were 
gpieved  at  the  loss  of  it,  yet  they  .affirmed,  that  we  ought 
voluntarily  to  sulgect  ourselves  to  pain  and  trouble  out  of 
regard  to  our  friends.  ^ 

ANNIUS,  or  according  to  his  epitaph,  which  Bayle 
follows,  NANNIUS  (John),  commonly  called  Annius  of 
Viterix),  where  he  was  bom  about  1432,  was  a  Dominican 
friar,  and  highly  respected  among  his  brethren  for  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  oriental 
languages.  He  was  also  a  zealous  preacher,  and  his  re- 
putation  having  reached  Rome,  he  was  invited  thither, 
and  received  with  great  respect  by  the  members  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  the  popes  Sixtus  IV.  and  Alexander 
YI.  This  ust  conferred  upon  Um  in  1499,  the  honour* 
able  situation  of  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  -vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Paul  Moneglia  to  the  bishopric  of  Chios. 
Annius,  however,  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
favour  of  characters  so  profligate  as  Alexander,  and  his 
son  Cssar  Borgia ;  but  the  duchess  de  Valentinois,  wife 
to  Caesar,  aChd  as  virtuous  as  h^  was  abandoned,  rendered 
Annius  every  service  in  her  power.  Her  husband,  pro* 
bably  on  this  account,  and  tired  with  the  advice  and  re- 
monstrances presented  to  him- either  by  her  or  by  Annius^ 
determined  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  and,  it  is  thought, 
procured  him  to  be  poisoned.  Whatever  may  be  in  this 
report,  Annius  died  Nov.  13,  1^02,  in  his  seventieth, 
year. 

Annius  left  a  great  many  works,  two  of  which  were 
thought  valuable ;  the  one,  *^  A  treatise  on  the  Empire  of 
the  Turks^**  and  the  other,  ^'  De  futuris  Christianorum 
triumphis  in  Turcaset  Saracenos,  at  Xystnm  IV.  etomnes 
principes  Christianos^'*  Crenes,  1480,  4to,  a  commentary 
on  the  book  of  the  Revelations,  part  of  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  some  sermons  he  preached  in  147  U     He 

•  GcB.  Diet. — Stanley's  Lirw  of  tbe  Philosophen,— Bnickdr."    *         "• 
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publi^Md  also  ''  Super  matuo  Judaico  et  cmli  et  divino/* 
1 49Sy  4to»  witlK>ttt  place  or  printer's  name  ;  and  the  Har- 
leian  catalogue  ascribes  to  him  a  commentary  on  CatuHus, 
TibiiUus^   and  P^operttus,  Paris,    1604.     Bttt  the  work 
whkh  has  rendered'him  best  known  in  the  literary  world, 
is  the.collectiou  of  antiquities  which  be  published  at  Rome 
in  i^S,  entitled  ^<  Antiquitatam  variarum  volumina  XYII. 
cum  commentariis  fr.    Joannis  Annii  Viterbensis,^*    fol. 
reprinted  the  same  year  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  several 
times  at  Paris,  Basil,  Antwerp,  Lyons,  &c.  sometimes  \^th, 
and  sometimes  without  his  commtentaries.    In  this  collec- 
tion Annius  pretends  to  give  the  original  works  of  several 
historians  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  :    **  Archilochi  de 
temportbus  Epitome  lib.  L — Xenopbontis  de  iEquivocis 
lib.  L-*— Berosi  Babylonici  de  Antiquitatibus  Italice  ac  totius 
orbis  lib.  V. — Manethonis  iEgyptii  supplementa  ad  Be- 
roaumlibw  L— Metasthenis  Persse,  de  judicio  temporum,   - 
&  Annalibus  Persarum  lib.  I.-^Philonis  Hebrei  de  tern- 
poribtts  lib.  II. — Joannis  Annii  de  primis  temporibus,  & 
quatuof  ac  vigtnti  regibus  HlspaniiBy  &  ejus  antiquitate 
lib.  L«^£)ttsdem  de  antiquitate  &  rebus  Etbrurise  lib.  I.-^ 
Ejusdem  Oommentaribmm  in  Propertium  de  Vertumno 
sive  Jano  lib*  I.^-Q.  Fabii  Pictoris  de  aureo  ssfculo,  & 
online  urbis  RomsB'  lib.  IL—^Myrsili  Lesbii  de  origine 
Italiis,  ac.  TurrfaeBiae  lib.  ]. — M.  Catonis  fcagmenta  de 
origioibus  lib.  I. — Antonini  Pii  Osesaris  Augusti  Itinera*^ 
rium  lib.  L-^C.  Sempronit  de  chorographia  sive  descrip- 
tione  Italian  lib.  L — Joannis*  Annii  de  Ethrusca  simul  & 
Italica   Chronographia  lib.   L — Ejusdem   Qucestiones    de 
'Thuscia  lib.  I.— CI.  Marii  Aretii,  Patricii  Syracusani,   de 
situ  iusulce  Sicilias  lib.  L — Ejusdem  Dialogus  in  qao  His- 
pania  describitur."     The  author  dedicated  these  books  to 
Ferdinand    and  Isabella,   because  they  had  been  found 
wbea  their  majesties  were  conquering  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.     He  pretends,  that  he  met  with  them  at  Mantua, 
whilst  he  was  there  with  his  patron  Paul  de  Campo  Ful- 
goso,   cardinal  ,of  St.  Sixtus.     But   they  had  not  been 
published  long,  before  doubts  began  to  be  entertained  o( 
their  authenticity.  ^  This  provoked  a  controversy,  in  th^ 
course  of  which  it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  they  are 
entitled  to  little  credit,  but  the  precise  share  Annius  had 
in  the  imposture  was  a  point  Ipng  undetermined.     The 
contending  writers  on  the  subject  may  be  divided.into  fowF 
classes.    The  one  of  opinion  that  Annius  really  got  pos- 
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possession  of  certaih  fragments  of  the  ancient  atitbor^i  titat 
th^t  he  added  to  these  a  number  of  fables  and  traiHtions* 
Another  class  think  that  the  whole  collection  is  a  forgery^ 
but  that  Annius  was  himself  deceived,  and  published  what 
he  really  thought  to  be  genuine.     A  third  class  ai^  be-* 
Uevers  in  the  authenticity  of  the  whole,  and  some  of  these 
were  themselves  men  c^  credit  and  reputation,  as  Ber- 
nardino Baldi,  William  Postel,  Albert  Krantz,  Sigonius^ 
Leander  Albert!,   (see  vol.  I.  p.  320),  ankl  some  others. 
Alberti  is  said  to  have  discovered  his  error,  and  to  have 
deeply  regretted  that  he  admitted  into  bis  description  of 
Italy,  the  fables  which  he  found  in  Annius.     A  fourth 
class  of  critics  on  this  work  attribute  the  whole  to  the 
imagination  of  the  editor ;  and  among  these  we  find  the 
names  of  Anthony  Agostini,  or  Augustine,  Isaac  Casaobon, 
Mariana,  in  his  Spanish  history,  Ferrari,  Martin  Hanckitts, 
Fabricius,  Fontanini,  &c.    The  learned  Itdians>  also,  wfaa 
were  contemporaries  with  Annius,  were  the  first  to  detect 
the  fraud ;  as  Marcus  Antonius  Sabelltcus,  Peter  Crinitus, 
Volterre,  &c.;  and  Pignoria  and  Maffei  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     In  the  sixteenth  vcentury,  Mazza,  adominican^ 
revived  the  dispute,  by  publishing  at  Verona,  in  163S,  fol. 
a  work  entitled  '^  Apologia  pro  fratre  Giovanni  Annio  Vi* 
terbese.*'     His  chief  design  is  to  prove,  that  if  there  be 
any  fraud,  Annius  must  not  be  charged  with  it.     But  he 
goes  farther,  and  asserts,  that  these  works  are  genuine, 
and  endeavours  to  answer  all  the  objections  urged  against 
them.    This  apology  having  4>een  censured,  father  Ma* 
cedo  rose  against  the  censurer,  not  indeed  with  a  design 
to  assert  that  the  Berosus,  &c.  published  by  Annius  was 
the  genuine  Berosus,  but  to  shew  that  Annius  did  not  foi^ 
those  manuscripts.     A  more  modem  apologist  pretenda 
both.     He  calls  himself  Didimus  Rapaligerus  Livianus* 
He  published  at  Verona  in  the  year  1678,  a  work  in  folio» 
entitled  ^'  I  Gotlii  illustrati,  overo  Istoria  de  i  Gothi  an-^ 
tichi,''  in  which  he  brings  together  all  the  armments  he 
can  think  oi^  to  shew  that  the  writings  published  by  Anniua 
are  genuine ;  and  that  this  dominican  did  not  forge  them. 
The    question    is  now  universally  given  against  Annius, 
while  we  are  left  to  wonder  at  the  perseverance  which  con- 
ducted him  through  a  firaud  of  such  magnitude. ' 

1  Oen.  Dict.~Moreri.— Oinguene  Hist.  LitUraire  dUUlie,.  toL  III.  p.  405. 
•miioc.  UaivtrMlle.«*Saxii  ODomasticDiK 
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ANQUETIL  (Lfl:wis-PETER),  a  French  historian,  and 
|lolitical  vmt^^  was  bpm  at  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1723.  Having 
ID  bis  seventeenth  year  entered  the  congregation  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  afterwards  discharged  the  office  of  teacher  in  theology 
and  literature.  His  residence  at  Rheims,  as  director  of 
^e  academy,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  first 
idea  of  writing  the  history  of  that  city.  In  1759,  he  was 
appointed  prior  of  the  abbey  de  la  Roe,  in  Anjou,  and 
soon  after,  director  of  die  college  of  Senlis,  where  he 
composed  his  work  entitled  *^  L'£sprit  de  la  Ligue."  la 
1766  he  (Stained  the  curacy  or  priory  of  Chateau -Renard, 
near  Montargis,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, be  exchanged  for  the  curacy  of  LaVillette,  near  Paris. 
During  the  revolutionary  phrenzy,  he  was  imprisoned  at  St. 
Lazare,  and  wrote  there  part  of  his  "  Histoire  universelle.** 
When  the  Institute  was  formed,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  second  class,  and  was  soon  after  taken  into  the  office  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whom  be  thought  to  oblige 
by  his  "  Motifs  des  traites  de  Paix."  Enjoying  a  strong 
constitution,  the  fruit  of  a  placid  and  equal  temper,  and 
aversion  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  he  was  enabled  to 
study  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  undertook,  widiout  fear  or 
scruple,  literary  undertakings  of  the  most  laborious  kind. 
£ven  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  was  projecting  some  new 
works  of  considerable  size,  and  was  apparently  without 
a  complaint,  when  he  died,  Sept.  6,  1808,  in  the  eighty- 
foarih  year  of  his  age.  On  this  occasion  he  said  to  one  of 
bis  friends,  <<  come  and  see  a  man  die  who  is  fiill  of  life.** 
Hi»  principal  writings  are :  1.  '^  Histoire  civile  et  po- 
litique de  la  ville  de  Reims,'*  1756 — 7,  3  vols.  12mo; 
•  woik  in  the  true  spirit  of  antiquarian  research,  which  he 
wrote  in  concert  with  on^  Felix  de  la  Salle,  and  when  they 
Ifvere about  to  publish,  they  cast  lots,  as  to  whose  name  should 
he  prefixed,  and  the  lot  feH  on  Anquetil.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  said,  **  I  have  been  reading  the  history 
of  Rbeims,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
temple  in  pronouncing  it  a  good  work.^'  2.  ^^  Almanach 
de  Rheims,"  1754,  24mo.  3.  ^  L'Esprit  de  la  Ligue ; 
on  histoire  politique  des  troubles  de  France  pendant  les 
16  et  ,17  sieeles,'^  1767,  3  vols.  12mo.  This  has ''been 
often  reprinted,  and  is  accurate  and  cucious  as  to  facts, 
but  not  thought  profound  in  reasoning.  4.  <<  Intrigue  da 
cabinet  sous  Henry  IV.  et  sous  Louis  XIII.  termini  par 
Vou  II.  T 
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la  Fronde;*  1780,  4  vols.  i2ino.  5.  «  Louis  XIV,  sa 
cour  et  ]e  regent/'  17S9,  4  vols*  12mo^  1794»  5  vol« 
]  2mo^  translated  likewise  into  English. .  It  is  a  kind  oC 
sequel  to  the  preceding^  and  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
without  much  order,  which  has  lost  its  value  since  tho 
memoirs  have  been  published  from  whence  it  was  formed* 
6.  "  Vie  du  .marechal  Villars,  ecrite  par  lui-meme,  suivie 
du  jounial  de  la  cour  de  1724  a  1734,"  Paris,  1787,  4 
tols.  15imo,  and  1792.  7.  "  Precis  de  THistoire  uni-. 
Yerselle,"  1797,  9  V0I3.  12mo,  the  third  and  best  edition^ 
corrected  by  M.  Jondot,  1807,  12  vols.  12mo.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  English,  (1800,)  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  It  has  not  been  very  successful  in  this  country  ; 
his  French  biographer  calls  it  merely  an  abridgment 
•f  the  English  uaiversal  history,  and  says  that  it  must  be 
read  with  caution.  8.  ''  Motifs  des  guerres  et  des  traitet. 
des  paix  de  la  France,  pendant  les  regnes  de  Louis  XIV. 
XV.  et  XVI."  1798,  8vo.  This  work  was  adapted  to  thfe 
state  of  the  French  government  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
but  the  author  lived  to  find  his  theory  overturned  by  the 
accession  of  a  monarchical  constitution.  9.  ^^  Histoire  de 
France,  depiiis  les  Gaules  jusqu'a  le  fin  de  la  monarchie,'* 
1805,  &c.  14  vols.  12mo,  a  performance  of  which  his 
countrymen  do  not  speak  in  very  high  terms.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  life  of  his  brother,  the  subject  of  the 
following  article,  and  several  papers  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  institute. ' 

ANQUETIL.DUPERRON.(AbiiahamHyacinth),  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  7^  1731. 
After  having  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  he  was 
invited  to  Auxerre  by  M.  de  Caylus,  then  the  bishop^ 
who  induced  him  to  study  divinity,  first  at  the  academy  in 
his  diocese,  and  afterwards  at  Amersfort,  near  Utrecht ; 
but  Anquetil  had  no  inclination  for  the  church,  and  re-» 
turned  with  avidity  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic^ 
and  Persian.  Neither  the  solicitations  of  M.  de  Caylus, 
xior  the  hopes  of  preferment,  could  detain  him  at  Amers* 
fort  longer  than  he  thought  he  had  learned  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  there.  He  returned  therefore  to  Paris, 
where  his  constant  attendance  at  the  royal  library,  and 
diligence  in  study,  recommeiided  him  to  the  abb6  SaUier, 

\  Biof  •  UniniMlle* 
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keeper  of  the  manuscripts,  who  made  him.  known  to  hia 
friends,  and  furnished  him  with  a  moderate  maintenance^ 
under  the  character  of  student  of  the  Oriental  languages.' 
The  accidentally  meeting  with  some  manuscripts  in  the 
Zend,  the  language  in  which  the  works  attributed  to  Zo- 
roaster are  written,  created  in  him  an  irresistible  inclina-* 
tion  to  visit  the  East  in  search  of  them*  At  this  time 
an  expedition  for  India  was  fitting  out  at  port  I'Orient, 
and  when  he  found  that  the  applications  of  his  friends  were 
not  8u£Gicient  to  procure  hini  a  passage,  he  entered  as  a 
coiiimon  soldier;  and  on  Nov.  7,  .1754,  left  Paris,  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  back.  His  friends  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  wild  step,  than  they  had  recourse  to  the  minister,  who 
surprized  at  so  uncommon  an  instance  of  literary  zeal, 
ordered  him  to  be  provided  with  a  free  passage,  a  seat  at 
the  captain^s  table,  and  other  accommodations.  Accord** 
ingly,  after  a  nine  months  voyage,  he  arrived  Aug.  10^ 
1755,  at  Pondicherry.  Remaining  there  such  time  as  was 
necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  Persian, 
he  went  to  ChaiKlernagor,  where  he  hoped  to  learn  the 
Sanscrit;  but  sickness,  which  confined  him  for  some 
months,  and  the  war  which  broke  out  between  France  and 
England,  and  in  which  Cbandernagor  was  taken,  disap-^ 
pointed  his  plans.  He  now  set  out  for  Pondicherry  by 
land>  and  after  incredible  fatigue  and  hardships,  perfcmned 
the  joujf'ney  of  about  four  hundred  leagues  in  about  an 
hundred  days.  At  Pondicherry  he  found  one  of  his  bro- 
ilers arrived  from  France,  and  sailed  with  him  for  Surat^ 
but,  landing  at  Mahe,  completed  his  journey  on  foot.  At 
Suratj  by  perseverance  and  address,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  and  translating  some  manuscripts,  particularly 
the  ^/  Vendidade-Sade,"  a  dictionary  ;  and  he  was  about 
to  have  gone  to  Benares,  to  study  the  language,  antiqui- 
ties, and  sacred  laws  of  Uie  Hindoos,  when  the  capture  of 
JPondichenry  obliged  bifn  to  return  to  Europe.  Accordingly, 
he  came  in  an  English  vessel  to  London,  where  he  spent 
aome  time,  viated  Oxford,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Parii 
May  4,  1762,  without  fortune,  or  the  wish  to  acquire  it; 
but  rich  in  an  hundred  and  eighty  manuscripts  and  other 
euriosities.  The  abb6  Barthelemi,  however,  and  his 
other  friends,  procured  him  a  pension,  with  the  title  and 
place  of  Oriental  interpreter  in  the  royad  library.  In  1763, 
'die  academy  of  belles-lettres  elected  him  an  associate^ 
and  from  that  time  be  devoted"  himself  to  the  arrangement 
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aod  publieatidn  of  tbe  viable  matenab  he  hid  cdkitotf/ 
In  1771,  be  poblisbed  his  <*  Zend-Avesti^'  3  vols*  4tOy 
a  work  of  Zoroaster,  from  die  origmal  Zendi,  with  a  c«* 
rious  account  of  his  travels,  and  a  life  of  Zoroaster.  In 
1778  <he  pabUsbed  bis  '^  Legislation .  Onentale/'  4to,  ia 
which,  by  a  display  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  go- 
vernment in  the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Indian  dominions^ 
he  proves,  first,  that  the  manner  in  which  most  wrkem 
have  lutberto  represented  despotism,  as  if  it  were  absolute 
in  these  three  empires,  is  entirely  groundless ;  secoodiy^ 
that'ii>  TuAey,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  there  are  codes  of 
written  law,  which  affect  the  prince  as  well  as  the  subject;, 
and  4:biixliy,  that  in  these  three  empires,  the  inhabitaota 
are  )pos5e88ed  of  property,  both  in  movable  and  immovable 
goods,  which  they  enjoy  with  entire  liberty.  In  17BS 
appeared  has  **  Recherches  historiques  et  geographiqoea 
sur  riode,^  followed  in  1789,  by  his  treatise  on  the  dig-* 
nity  of  Oommerce  and  the  commercial  state.  During  the 
csvolationary  period,  he  concealed  himself  among  his 
books,  but  in  1798  appeared  again  as  the  author  of 
^  Uliide  au  rapport  avec  TEurc^e,"  2  vols.  8vo.  In  1804, 
he  published,  a  Latin  translation  from  tbe  Persian  of  the 
*^  Oupnek'  hat,  or  Upanischada."  i.  e.  ^^  secrets  which  must 
not  be  revealed,''  2  vols.  4to.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute,  but  soon  after 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1805. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  he  contributed  many 
papers  to  tl»  academy  on  the  subject  of  Oriental  langirages 
and  antiquities,  and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  one 
of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  in  France,  and  a  man  of 
great  personal  worth  and  amiable  manners.  His  biogra*^ 
pher  adds,  that  he  refused  the  sum  of  30,000  livres,  which 
was  offer^  by  the  English,  for  his  manuscript  of  tbe  2^nd* 
Avesta.  * 

ANBART  (Andrew  Josbph),  a  French  historian,  anA 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  Artois,  in  1723,  and 
became  a  Benedictine,  but  being  appointed  procurator  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  that  order,  he  disappeared  with  tbe 
funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  How  he  escaped  afterwards^ 
his  biographer  does  not  inform  us,  but  he  attached  him* 
self  to  the  order  of  Malta,  becaiiie  an  advocate  of  parlia« 

1  Biog.  Unirenelle.— .MoBth«  Ber,  joi.  LXI»— Diet.  Histori^ue.  •»*  Saxii 
OnomasUcon,  vol  YJII, 
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flfteot,  and  doctor  of  laws  of  the  faculty  of.  Paris.  He  was 
afterwards  ipade  prior  of  Villeconki,  and  a  menxber  of  the 
academies  of  Arras  and  of  the  arcades  of  Rome*  He  ^ieA 
about  1790,  after  having  published  *:  1.  ^^  Dialogues  sur 
TutilitS  des  moines  rentes/'  1768^  ]2ino.  2.  <<  Exposition 
vsur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  de  Salomon,^'  1770^  12ino. 

3.  "  Histoire  de  S.  Maur,  abb6  de  Glanfeuil,"  1772, 
ISino.  The  first  part  contains  the.  life  of  St.  Maur;  the 
flecofid  and  third  give  an  account  of  his  relics ;  and  the 
fourth  is  a  history  of  the  abbey  of  St  Maur-des-Foss^s. 

4.  ^<  Eloge  de  Charles  V.  empereur,''  from  the  Latin  of 
J.  Masenius,  1777,  12mo.  5.  **  Esprit  de  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,''  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  ecclesiastics,  1780,  12mo. 
6.  '<  Histoire  de  Sainte  Reine  d*Alise,  et  de  Tabbaye  de 
Flavigny,"  1783,  12mo.  7.  « Histoire  de  S.  Fiacre,"  1784, 
12mo.  8.  ^'  Bibliotheque  litteraire  du  Maine,"  Chalons 
sur  Mame,  1784,  &vo>  in  which  he  has  revived  the  me- 
mory of  above  three  hundred  authors.  The  work  was  in* 
tended  to  consist  of  eight  volumes,  but  no  more  was 
printed  than  thin.  9.  *'  La  Vie  de  Gregoire  Cortez,  Be^ 
nedictine,  eveque  d'Urbin^  et  cardinal,"  17S6.  Ansart^ 
according  to  his  biographer^  was  both  ignorant  and  idle^ 
and  took  the  substance  of  all  the  works  he  published  with 
his  name,  from  the  archives  of  the  Regime,  formerly  at 
Germain-des-Pres.  ^ 

ANSCARIUS9  one  of  the  early  propagators  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  henee  called  the  apostle  of  the  north,  was 
bom  at  Picardy,  Sept  8,  in  the  year  801.  He  was  edu?* 
cated  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Corbie,  from  whence 
^  he  went  to  Corvey,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  made  such 
progress  in  his  studies,  that,  in  the  year  821,.  he  was  ap«^ 
pointed  rectcMT  of  the  school  belonging  to  the  convent* 
Halrold,  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  expelled  bom 
his  dominions,  and  had  found  an  asylum  with  Lewis,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  induced  bink 
to  receive  Christian  baptism,  was  about  to  return  to  his 
country,  and  Lewis  enquired  for  some  pious  person,  who 
might  accompany  him^  and  confirm  both  him  and  bis  at- 
tendants in  the  Christian  religion.  Vala,  the  ^bbot  of 
Corbie,  pointed  out  Anscarius,  who  readily  undertook  the 
puerilous  task,  although  against  the  remonstrance!  of  his 
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friends.     Aubert,  a  monk  of  noble  birtb^  offered  to  be  hia 
companion,  and   Harold  according^ly  set  out  with  them, 
but  neither  be  nor  his  attendants,  who  were  rude  and  bar- 
barous in  their  manners,    were  at  all  solicitous  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  missionaries,  who  therefore  suffered 
much  in  the  beginning  of  their  journey.     When  the  com- 
pany arrived  at  Cologne,  Hadebald,  the  archbishop,  com- 
miserating the  two  strangers,  gave  them  a  bark,  in  which 
'     they  might  convey  their  eflfects ;  but,  when  they  came  to 
the  frontiers  of  Denmark,  Harold,  finding  access  to  hi^ 
dominions  impossible,  because  of  the  power  of  those  who. 
had  usurped  the  sovereignty,  remained  in  Friesland,  where 
Anscarius  and  Aubert  laboured  with  zeal  and  success^  both 
among  Christians  and  Pagans,  for  about  two  years,  when 
Aubert  died. '   In  the  year  829,  many  Swedes  having  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity,  Anscarius 
received  a  commission  from  the  emperor  Lewis  to  visit 
'  Sweden.     Another  monk  of  Corbie,  Vitmar,  was  assigned 
as  his  companion,,  and  a  pastor  was  left  to  attend  on  king 
Harold,  in  the  room  of  Anscarius.     In  the  passage,  they 
fell  in  with  pirates,  who  took  the  ship,  and  all  its  effects. 
On  this  occasion,  Anscarius  lost  the  emperor's  presents^ 
and  fovty  volumes,  which  he  had  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  ministry.  .  But  his  mind  was  determined,  and  he  and 
his  partner  having  reached  land,  they  walked  on  foot  n 
long  way ;  now  and  then  crossing  some  arms  of  the  sea  in 
boats.     At  length  they  arrived  at  Birca,  from  the  ruins  o§ 
which  Stockholm  took  its  rise,  though  built  at  some  dis--' 
tance  from  it     The  king  of  Sweden  received  them  favour- 
ably, -and  his  council  unanimously  agreed  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  country,  and  preach  the  gospel,  which  they 
did  with  very  considerable  success. 

After  six  months,  the  two  missionaries  returned  with 
letters  written  by  the  king's  hand,  into  France,  and  in- 
formed Lewis  of  their  success.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Anscarius  was  appointed  first  archbishop  of  Hamburgh; 
and  this  city,  being  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  Denmark, 
was  henceforth  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
countries  north  of  the  Elbe  which  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. The  mission  into  Denmark  was  at  the  same  time 
attended  to;  and  Gausbert,  a  relation  of  Ebbo,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  who,  as  well  as  Anscarius,  was  concerned 
in  these  missions,  was  sent  to  reside  as  a  bishop  in  Sweden; 
where  the  number  of  Christians  increased.      Anscariu^ 
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now,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  went  to  Rome,  that 
he  might  receive  confirmation  in  the  new  archbishopric 
of  Hamburgh.  On  his  return,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
business  of  conversion,  and  was  succeeding  in  his  efforts^ 
when,  in  the  year  845,  Hamburgh  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  lost 
mil  his  effects.  About  the  same  time,  Gausbert,  whom  he 
had  sent  into  Sweden,  was  banished  through  a  popular  in* 
tfurrection,  a  circumstance  which  retarded  the  progress  of 
religion  for  some  years  in  that  country. 

Anscarius,  however,  although  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  persisted  with  uncom*' 
mon  patience  in  the  exercise  of  his  mission  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  till  the  bishopric  of  firemen  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  Hamburgh  and  Bremen  were  from  that  time' 
considered  as  united  in  one  diocese.  But  it  was  not  with- 
out much  pains  taken  to  overcome  his  scruples,  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  of  this  provision  for  his  wants.  Having 
still  his  eye  on  Denmark,  which  had  been  his  first  object^ 
and  having  now  gained  the  friendship  of  Eric,  the  kingi 
he  was  enabled  to  plant  Christianity  with  some  success  at 
Sleswick,  a  port  then  called  Hadeby,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  merchants.  •  Many  persons  who  had  been 
baptized  at  Hamburgh  resided  there,  and  a  number  of 
Pagans  were  induced  to  countenance  Christianity  in  some 
degree.  At  length,  through  the  friendship  of  Eric,  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Sweden  once  more,  where  be  established  the 
gospel  at  Birca,  from  whence  it  spread  to  otlfer  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  After  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  died  Feb.  3,  in 
the  year  864.  Without  being  exempt  from  the  superstitions 
of  his  age,  Anscarius  was  one  of  the  most  pions,  resolute, 
indefatigable,  and  disinterested  propagators  of  Christianity 
•  in  early  times.  The  centuriators  only  bear  hard  on  his  cha- 
racter, but  Mosheim  more  candidly  allows'  that  hia  Ia»' 
bours  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  His  ablest  de- 
fender, however,  is  the  author  of  the  Work  from  which  this 
account  is  abridged. 

Anscarius  wrote  many  books,  but  none  are  extant,  ex* 
eept  some  letters,  and  ^^  Liber  de  vita  et  miracuUs  S. 
Wllohadi,"  printed  with  the  life  of  Anscarius,  Cologne, 
1642,  8vo,  and  often  since.  Anscarius's  life  is  also  in  the 
^^  Scriptores  rerum  Danicarum,''  No.  30,  ofLangebek.*    . 

*  Miloer*8  Church  History,  vol.  IIT.  p.  358,  principally  firom  FlMify,  Alb4% 
^qtl^r,  and  the  Cent,  Mag.p«Hi«t.  Cimbrise  Literaris^  Molleri.*— Hor^. 
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ANSEGISUS,  abbot  of  Lobies^  an  old  Benedictine  mo« 
nastery  upon  the  Sambre^  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  lived 
in  the  ninth  century.  Pithsus,  Antonius^  Augustinus^ 
Valerius,  Andreas,  and  others,  being  too  implicit  in  foU 
lowing  Trithemius,  have  made  this  Ansegisus  and  another 
of  that  name,  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  same  persons.    Our 

^  Ansegisus  of  Lobies  was  in  great  esteem  with  the  bishops 
and  princes  of  his  time,  and  his  learning  and  coiduct  de« 
served  it.  In  the  year  827,  he  made  a  collection  of  tke 
capitularies  of  Oharlemagne,  and  L^wis  his  son,  eotitled 
**  Capitula  sen  Edita  Caroli  Magni  &  Ludovici  pii  Imp^ra- 
toruro."  We  have  several  editions  of  this  work ;  one 
printed  in  1588,  by  Pithseus,  with  additions,  and  notes  of 
bis  own  upon  it :  it  was  afterwards  printed  at  Mentz  in 
1602,  and  by  Sirmundus  at  Paris  in  1640,  to  which  he 
added  a  collection  of  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald^ 
Lastly,  in  1676,  Baluzius  fiirnished  a  new  edition  of  all 
these  ancient  capitularies,  with  remarks  upon  them,  two 
volumes  in  folio«  But  Baluzius^s  impressitm  differs  con*^ 
siderably  fr<»ci  those  before  him ;  for,  besides  a  great  many 
different  readings,  there  are  the  39tb,  52d,  67th,  68tb^ 
74th,  and  79th  chapters  of  the  first  book  wanting :  there 
axe  likewise  added,  the  89th  and  90th  chapters  of  the  third 
book ;  and  also  the  76th  and  77tb  chapters  of  the  fourtli 
b9ok,  which  yet,  as  Le  Cointe  obsarves,  are  the  same  with 
the  29th  and  24th  chapters.  There  are  three  appendixes 
annexed  to  the  four  books  in  the  Capitularies,  the  first  of 
which,  in  the  old  editions,  consist  ^  33  chapters,  but  iq 
the  Baluzian  there  are  35.  The  second,  in  the  old  edi- 
tions, has  36  chapters,  but  the  Baluzian  impression  reaches 
to  38.  The  third  appendix  contains  10  chapters ;  witi^ 
these  appendixes^  several  constitutions  of  the  emperors 
Lotbarius  and  Charles  the  Bald  are  mixed.  He  died  'm 
the  year  834.  * 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  tbe  reigns  oC 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  was  .aji  Italian  by  birth,  and 
)>om  in  }033  at  Aost,  or  Augpta,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  tba 

^  Alps,  bej^onging  H>  tfaedd^e  of  Savoy.    He  was  descended 

of  a  con^i^^rable  family :  his  father's  name  was  Gundul- 

'phus,  and  his  mother's  Hemeberga.     From  early  life  hii( 

'  religious  cast  of  mind  was  so  prevalent,  that,  at  die  age  of 

fifteen^  be  ofibred  himself  to  a  monastery^  but  was  refuaedi 

^  l|fortri.r-Caw,  ?ol.  II.-rS«xtt  OaomasUcom 
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lest  bit  father  ffaovld  have  been  displeated.    After,  faoir* 
ever,  be  bad  gone  through  a  course  of  study,  and  tiarelledl 
for  some  time  in  France  and  Burgpindy,  he  took  the  mo- 
nastic habit  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  of  wbtcii 
Lanfraoc,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  them 
prion    This  was  in  1060,  when  he  was  twen^-seven  years 
old.    Three  years  after,  when  Lanfiranc  was  made  abbot  oC 
Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  in  the  priory  of  Bec^  and  om 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  was  raised  to  ^t  office.    About 
the  year  1092,  AnseUn  came  orer  into  England,  by  the 
invitation  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aa- 
sistance  in  his  sickness.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  William 
Rufus,.  falling  sick  at  Gloucester,  was  much  pressed  tq  fill 
up  the  see  of  Canterbury.    The  king,  it  seems,  at  tha( 
time,  was  much  influeoced  by  one  Ranulph,  a  clergyman, 
who,  though  a  Norman  and  of  mean  extraction,  had  a  great 
share  ia  the  king's  ferour,  and  at  last  rose  to  the  post  of 
prime  minister.     This  man,  haying  gained  the  king's  ear 
by  flattering  his  vices,  misled  him  in  the  administration^ 
^  and  put  him  upon  several  arbitrary  and  oppressive  expe* 
dients.    Among  others,  one  was,  to  seize  the  revenues  of 
a  church,  upon  the  death  of  a  bishop  or  abbot ;  allowing 
the  dean  and  chapter,  or  convent,  but  a  slender  pension 
for  maintenance.    But  the  king  now  falling  sick,  began  to 
be  touched  with  remorse  of  conscience,  and  among  other 
'  Oppressions,  was  particularly  afflicted  for  tire  injury  he  bad 
done  the  church  and  kingdom  in  keeping  the  see  of  Can* 
f erbury,  and  some  others,  vacant.     The  bishops  and  other 
great  men  therefore  took  this  opportunity  to  entreat  the 
}dng  to  fill  up  the  vacant  sees ;   and  Anselm,  who  then 
Hyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  being  sent  for 
to  court,  to  assist  the  king  in  his  illness,  was  considered 
by  the  king  as  a  proper  person,  and  accorduigly  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  been  four  years  vacant^ 
and  was  formerly  filled  by  his  old  friend  and  preceptor  Lan- 
franc.     Anselm  was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  this  dignity,  and  evidently  foresaw  the  difficulties  of 
executing  his  duties  conscientiously  under  such  a  sovereign 
Its  William  Rufus.  Beforehis  consecration,  however,  he  gain*  ^ 
ed  a  promise  from  the  king  for  the  restitution  of  all  the  lands 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  that  see  in  Lanfiranc's  time. 
And  thus  having  secured  the  temporalities  of  the  arch« 
bishopric,  and  done  homage  to  the  king,  'he  was  conse-* 
C^rated  with  great  solemnity  on  thip  4th  pf  Peiseipber,  1093. 
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Sooh  after  his  consecration^  the  king  intending  to  wrest 
,  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  his  brother  Robert,  and  en- 
deavouring to  raise  what  moniey  he  could  for  that  purpose, 
Anselm  made  him  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  which 
the  king  thinking  too  little,  refused  to  accept,  and  the  arch- 
bishop thereby  fell  under  the  king's  displeasure.     About 
that  time,  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  London, 
touching  the  right  of  consecrating  churches  in  a  foreign 
diocese.     The  next  year,  tlie  king  being  ready  to  embark 
ibr  Normandy,  Anselm  waited  upon  him,  and  desired  his 
leave  to  convene  a  national  synod,  in  which  the  disorders 
of  the. church  and  state,  and  the  general  dissolution  of 
manners,  might  be  remedied  *.    but  the  king  refused  his 
request,  and  even  treated  him  so  roughly,  that  the  arch-» 
bishop  and  his  retinue  withdrew  from  the  court,  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  which,  Anselm,  who  was  a  man  of  inflexi- 
ble piety,   had   censured  with  great  freedom.     Another 
cause  of  discontent  between  him  and  the  archbishop,  was 
Anseim's  desiring  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  pall 
from  pope  Urbau  II.  whom  the  king  of  England  did  not 
acknowledge  as  pope,  being  more  inclined  to  favour  the 
Tpsxty  of  his  competitor  Guibert     To  put  an  end  to  this 
misunderstanding,  a  council,  or  convention,  was  held  at 
Hockingham  castle,  March  11,   1095.     In  this  assembly, 
Anselm,  opening  his  cause,  told  them  with  what  reluc- 
tancy  he  had  accepted  the  archbishopric;    that  he  had 
made  an  express  reserve  of  his  obedience  to  pope  Urban  ; 
and  that  he  was  now  brought  under  difficulties  upon  that 
score.     He  therefore  desired  their  advice  how  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  fail  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
king,  nor  in  his  duty  to  the  holy  see.     The  bishops  were 
of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  resign  himself  wholly  to  the 
king's   pleasure,      'i'hey  told  him,  there  was  a  general 
complaint  against  him,  for  intrenching  upon  the  king^s 
prerogative ;  and  that  it  would  be  prudence  in  him  to  wave 
his  regard  for  Urban  ;  that  bishop  (for  they  would  not  call 
him  pope)  being  in  no  condition  to  do  him  either  good  or 
harm.     To  this  Anselm  returned,  that  he  was  engaged  to 
be  no  farther  the  king's  subject  than  the  laws  of  Chris- 
tianity would  give  him  leave ;  that  as  he  was  wiUing  ^^  to 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Csesar's,"  so  he 
must  likewise  take  in  the  other  part  of  the  precept,  and 
f*  give  unto  God  that  which  was  God's."     Upon  this  WiU 
liam,  bishop  of  Durham,  a  court  prelate;,  who  had  iuftapiecl 
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•file  differetvce,  and  managed  the  argument  for  the  king, 
insisted,  that  the  nomination  of  the  pope  to  the  subject 
was  the  principal  jewel  of  the  crown,  and  that  by  this  pri-* 
vilege  the  kings  of  England  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.    This  is  sound  doc- 
trine, if  that  had  really  been  the  question  ; '  but,  whatever 
may  be  now  thought  of  it,  Anselm  held  an  opinion  'in 
which  succeeding  kings  and  prelates  acquiesced,  and  in  the 
present  instance,   there  is  re^on   to  think  that  William 
Rufas's  objection  was  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  a  pope.     Be 
diis  as  it  may,  the  result  of  this  council  was  that  the  nfi^- 
jority  of  the  bishops,  under  the  influence  of  the  court, 
withdrew  their  canonical  obedience,  and  renounced  An- 
selm for  their  archbishop,  and  the  king  would  have  even 
had  them  to  try  and  depose  him,  but  this  they  refused.    In 
consequence  of  this  proceeding,  Anselm  desired  a  pass-, 
port  to  go  to  the  continent^  which  the  king  refused,  and 
would  permit  only  of  a  suspeusipn  of  the  afiair  from  March 
to  Whitsuntide;  but  long  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  he  broke  through  the  agreement,  banished  several 
clergymen  who  were  Anselm's  iavourites,  and  miserably 
harrassed  the  tenants  of  his  see.     Whitsuntide  being  at 
length  come,  and  the  bishops  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  soften  Anselm  into  a  compliance,  the  king  consented  to 
receive  him  into  favour  upon  his  own  terms ;  and,  because 
Anselm  persisted  in  refusing  to  receive  the  pall  from  the 
king^s  hands,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  pope^s  nuncio, 
who  had  brou^t  the  pall  into  England,  should  carry  it 
down  to  Canterbury,  aird  lay  it  upon  the  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, from  whence  Anselm  was  to  receive  it,  as  if  it  had 
beeh  put  into  his  hands  by  St.  Peter  himself* 

This  may  appear  trifling ;  but  as  we  have  already  said 
that  the  king's  objection  was  to  a  pope,  and  not  to  ^A^pope, 
i^  is  necessary  to  prove  this  by  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred during  the  interval  above-mentioned,  especially  as 
this  part  of  Anselm's  conduct  has  been  objected  to  by  some' 
late   biographers  more  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of- 
their  own  time,  than  with  the  opinions  Und  state  of  so- 
ciety in  that  of  Anselm.     During  the  above  interval,  Wal- 
ter, bishop  of  Alba,  was  sent  by  Urban  into  England,  at- 
tended by  two  clergymen,  who  officiated  in  the  king's 
chapel.    These  ecclesiastics  had  been  privately  dispatched 
to  Rome,  to  inquire  into  the  late  election,  and  examine 
^bich  of  the  two   pretenders,    Guibert  or  Urban,^  wai( 
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canomcally  chosen,  and  flndiog  the  right  legr  kk  Ufhaa, 
applied  ta.  hiin>  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  bioi  to  aead 
the  king  die  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  pall.    This  was 
the. king's  pointy  who  thoaghtyby  getting  the  paU  into 
his  possession,  he  should  be  able  to  manage  the  archbislM^. 
The  pope  complied  so  far,  as  to  send  the  bishop  of  Alba 
to  the  king  .with  the  pall,  but  wiih  secret  orders  concern"* 
ing  the  disposal  of  it.     This  prelate  arriving  at  the  Eng^ 
lish  court,  discoursed  very  plausibly  to  the  king,  HMJcing 
him  believe  the  pope  was  entirely  in  his  interest;  in  consa*  • 
quence  of  which  William  ordered  Urban  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  pope  in  all  his  dominions.     After  he  had  thus 
far  gratified  the  see  of  Rome,  he  began  to  treat  with  the 
legate  about  the  deprivation  of  Anselm ;  but  was  greatly 
disappointed,  when  that  prelate  assured  him  the  design 
was  impracticable.     As  therefore  it  was. now  too  late  to  go 
hack,  be  resolved,  since  he  could  not  have  his  revenge 
vpon  Anselm,  to  drop  the  dispute,  and  pretend  faioiself 
reconciled.     Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  axchhishoj^ 
went  to  Canterbury,  and  received  the  pall  with  great  so* 
lenmity  the  June  following.     And  now  it  was  generally 
hoped,  that  all  occasion  of  difference  betfween  the  king 
and  the  archbishop  was  removed :  but  it  appeared  soon 
(after,  that  the  reconciliation  on  the  king's  part  was  not 
atncere.    For  William,  having  marched  his  forces  into 
Wales,  and  brought  that  country  to  submission,  took  that 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  Anselm^  pretending  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  quota  the  archbishc^  had  furnished 
fear  that  expedition.     Finding  therefore  his.  authority  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  Anselm  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  Rome,  and  consult  the  pope. 
But  the  king,  to  whom  he  applied  for  leave  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom,  seemed  surprised  at  the  request,  and  gave 
him  a  flat  denial.     His  request  being  repeated,  the  king 
gave  his  compliance  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, and  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  great  council,  Oct,  1097, 
oonunanded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  eleven  days, 
without  canying  any  of  bis  effects  with  him,  and  declared 
at  the  sanie  time  tbuit  he  should  never  be  permitted  to  re* 
turn.     Anseim,    nowise  atfected  by  this  harsh  conduct, 
went  to  Canterbury,  divested  himself  of  his  archiepiscop^. 
robes,  and  set  out  on  his  journey,  embarking  at  Dover^ 
after  his  baggage  had  been  strictly  searched  by  the  king'S' 
officers.  As  soon  ^  tbe  king  heard  that  he  bad  crossed  tbe 
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^fthnel^  bJB  seized  npoD  the  estates  and  reyenues  of  die 
archbishopric,  apd  made  every  thing  Toid  -which  Ansekoi 
had  done.     The  archbishop^  however,  got  safe  to  Rome, 
aad  was  honourably  received  by  the  pope,  and  after  a  short 
stay  ID  that  city,  he  accompanied  the  pope  to  a  countiry 
seat  near  C«pna,  whither  his  holiness  retired  on  account 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town.     Here  Anselm  wrote  a 
bo<^  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  reason  of  our 
Saviour's  ittcacoation.      The  pope  wrote  to  the  king  of 
EUigland  in  a  starain  of  authoritj^,  enjoining  him  to  re« 
instate  Andelm  in  all  the  profits  and  privileges  of  his  see, 
»Bd  Anselm  wrote  into  England  upoa  t^  same  subject; 
The  king^  on  the  either  hand,  endeavoured  to  get  Anselm 
discountenanced  abroad,    and  wrote  to  Roger,   duke  of 
AjHilia,  aild  others,  to  ihat  purpose.     But,  natwithstand- 
iog  bis  endeavours,  Anselm  was  treated  with  all  imaginabte 
lespeot  wherever  he  came,  and  was  very  serviceable  to 
the  4>ope  in  tiie  council  of  -Ban,  which  was  held  to  oppose 
the  eiarors  of  the  Greek  church,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  this  synod  Anselm  an- 
aweved  the  objections  of  tbe  Greeks,  aud  managed  the 
aignaient  with  so  much  judgment,  learning,  and  pene« 
Iration,  that  he  silenced  his  adversaries^  ancTgave  general 
fi^isisciieii  t0  the  Western  church.     This  argument  was 
aftemsairds  digested  by  him  into  a  tract,  and  is  extant 
amoaig  his  other  work&.    in  the  same  council  Ansetm 
generousfy  interpoaed,  and  prevented  the  pope  from  pro^ 
BOttnoiug  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king 
of  England,  for  his  frequent  outrages  on  religion.     After 
ihe  fynad  of  Bariwas  ended^  the  pope  and  *Anselnl  re* 
turned  to  Rome,  where  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of 
England  was  arrived,  in  order  to  disprove  Anselm's  alle^ 
gajbioBs  and  con^otlaints  against  his  master.     At  first  the 
pope  was  peremptory  in  reacting  this  ambassador;  but 
the  latter  in  a  private  conference,  and  through  the  secret 
jynfluence  of  a  lai^  sum  al  money,  induced  the  court  of 
ftoflse  to  deaen  Atiselm.     Still  the  pope  could  not  be  reso- 
lute; fpr  when  the  archbishop  would  have  returned  to 
i»yoo0,  he  eould  not  port  with  him,  but  lodged  him  in  a 
noble  palace,  and  paid  him  frequent  visits.  Atout  rbistime 
the  pope  having  summoned  a  council  to  sit  at  Rome,  An^ 
Mtna  had  a  very  honoumble  seat  assigned  to  him  and  his 
guoocssors,  this  being  the  first  appearance  oJF  an  archbisbcyp 
0i  Cacrtaihuiy  in  .a  Ibmnn  synod«    Nor  wals  this  all,  for 
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tlie  bishop  of  Lucca,  one  of  the  members,  alluded  to  Ati* 
sehn's  case  in .  a  mauner  so  pointed,  that  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  matters  should  be  rectified.  When 
the  council  broke  up,  Anselm  returned  to  Lyons,  where 
he  was  entertained  for  some  time  by  Hugo  the  archbishop^ 
and  remained  there  until  the  death  of  king  William  and 
pope  Urban  in  1100.  Henry  L  who  succeeded  William, 
having  restored  the  sees  of  Canterbory,  Winchester,  and 
Salisbury,  which  had  been  seized  by  his  predecessor.  An-- 
selm  was  sohcited  to  return  to  England,  and  on  his  arriyal 
at  Clugny,  an  agent  from  tbe  king  pcesented  him  with  a 
letter  of  invitation  to  his  bishopric,  and  an  excnse  for  hi» 
majesty^s  not  waiting  until  Anselm's  return,  and  receiv* 
ing  the  crpwn  from  the  hands  of  another  prelate. 

When  he  came  to  England,  September  1 100,  he  wa» 
received  with  extraordinary  respect  by  the  king  and  peo^ 
pie,  but  it  being  reqqired  that  he  should  be  Te*invested  by 
the  king,  and  do  the  customary  homage  of  his  pvedeces^ 
sors,  he  refused  to  comply,  alledging  the  canons  of  the 
late  synod  at  Rome  about  investitures.  This  synod  exoom*' 
municated  all  lay  persons,  who  should  give  investitures  for 
abbies  or  cathedrals,  and  all  ecclesiastics  receivilig  inves-* 
titures  from  lay  handj,  or  who  came  under  the  tenure  of 
homage  for  any  ecclesiastical  promotion,  were  put  ondef 
the  same  censure.  Displeased  as  the  king  was  with  An- 
ielm^s  adherence  to  this  law,  he  was  not  sufficiently  estab* 
lished  on  the  throne^  to  hazard  an  open  rupture,  and  it  waa 
therefore  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  rest  until  Easter 
following,  and  in  the  mean  time  both  parties  were  to  send 
their  agents  to  Rome,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  tbe 
pope  to  dispense  with  the  canons  of  the  late  synod  in  rela-> 
tion  to  investitures.  About  this  time,  Anselm  summoned 
a  synod  to  mett  at  Lambeth,  on  occasion  of  the  king*s  in* 
tended  marriage  with  Maud  or  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  83mod  it  was  deter* 
mined,  that  the  king  might  lawfully  marry  that  princess^ 
notwithstanding  she  was  generally  reported  to  be  a  nun, 
having  worn  the  veil,  and  had  her  education  in  a  religiouis 
house.  •  Soon  after  the  marriage,  which  Anselm  celebrated^ 
he  was  of  signal  service  to  king  Henry  against  hb  brother 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  invaded  England,  and 
landed  with  a  formidable-  army  at  Portsmouth,  as  he  not 
only  furnished  the  king  with  a  large  body  of  men,  but  waa 
very  active^  likewise,  in  preventing  a  revolt  of  the  great 
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«Usn'from  him.  To  engage  the  primate  to  perform  these 
services,  we  are  assured  by  Eadmer,  bis  firieitd,  secretary^* 
and  biographer,  that  the  king  solemnly  promised  to  go- 
Tern  the  kingdom  by  his  advice,  and  submit  in  all  thinga 
to  the  will  of  the  pope,  a  promise  which  he  seems  to  have 
kept  no  longer  than  danger  was  in  view. 

The  agents,  sent  by  the  king  and  the  archbishop  to 
Home,  being  returned,  brought  with  them  a  letter  from 
pope  Paschal  to  the  king,  in  which  his  holiness  absolutely 
refused  to  dispense  with  the  canons  concerning  investi- 
tures. The  king,  on  his  part,  resolved  not  to  give  upi 
what  for  some  reigns  had  passed  for  part  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  thus  the  difference  was  continued  between 
the  king  and  Anselm.  In  this  dispute  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  and  temporal  nobility  were  on  the  court  side ;  and 
some  of  them  were  very  earnest  with  the  king,  to  break 
entirely  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  thought  slA^ 
Tiseable  to  proceed  to  an  open  rupture  .without  trying  a 
farther  expedient ;  and  therefore  fresh  agents  were  dis- 
patched by  the  king  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  offer 
the  pope  this  alternative ;  either  to  depart  from  his  former 
declaration,  and  relax  in  the  point  of  investitures^  or  to 
be  content  with  the  banishment  of  Apselm,  and  to  lose 
the  obedience  of  the  English,  and  the  yearly  profits  ac« 
cruing  from  that  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  Anselm 
dispatched  two  monks,  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  menaces 
of  the  English  court.  .  But  the  king^s  ambassadors  could 
not  prevail  with  the  pope  to  recede  from  his  declaration ; 
his  holiness  protesting  be  would  sooner  <  lose  his  life  thaa 
cancel  Uie  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  resolution  he. 
signified  by  letters  tp  the  king  and  Anselm.  Soon  after, 
the  kine,  having  convened  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom 
at  London,  sent  Anselm  word,  that  he  must  either  comply 
with  the  usages  of  his  father's  reign,  or  quit  England  ;  but 
the '  agents  disagreeing  in  their  report  of  the  pope's  an- 
swer, Anselm  thought  proper  not  to  return  a  positive  an- 
swer till  farther  information.  And  thus  the  controversy 
slept  for  the  present.  The  next  year  a  natioi^l  syikod 
was  held  under  Anselm  at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster;  at 
which  the  kin^  and  the  principal  nobiUty  were  present,  and 
in  which  seversd  abbots  were  deposed  for  simony,  and 
many  canons  were  made.  By  one  of  thes^  the  married 
clergy  were  commanded  to  put  #way  their  wives^  and  by 
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another  it  was  d^i^eed  that  the  sods  of  prieits  sbodd  not 
be  heirs  to  their  fathers'  churches. 

The  king  had  an  interview  with  the  archbishop  aboat 
siud4ent,  1103,  in  which  he  laboured  both  by  threats  and 
promises^  to  bring  him  to  do,  homage  for  the  temporalities 
of  his  see,  but  when  he  found  him  ioflexible,  he  joined 
with  the  bishops  and  nobility  in  desiring  Anseim  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  tiy  if  he  could  persuade  the  pope  to 
relax,  and  Anseim  accordingly  set  out,  April  29.     At  thei 
same  time,  the  king  dispatched  one  William  Warelwast  to 
Kome,  who,  arriving  there  before  Anseim,   solicited  foci 
the  king  his  master,  •  but  to  no  purpose,  as  the  pope  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  grant  the  king  the  right  of  investiture. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  his  Holiness  wrote  a  very  ceremo-* 
ttious  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  entreating  him  to 
wave  the  contest,  and  promising  all  imaginable  compliance 
in  other  matters.     Anseim,  having  taken  leave  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  returned  to  Lyons,  where  be  received  a  sharp 
and  reprimanding  letter  from  a  monk,  acquainting  him 
wifth  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  province  of  Canter-* 
bury,  and  blaming  him  for  absenting  himself  at  such  a 
oritical  time.     During  the  archbishop's  stay  at  Lyons,  the 
king  sent  another  embassy  to  Rome,  to  try  if  he  ceuld 
prevail  with  the  pope  to  bring  Anseim  to  a  submission* 
But  the  pope,  instead  of  being  gained,  ex^bramunicated 
some  of  the  English  court,  who-  had  dissuaded  the  king 
from  parting  with  the  investitures,  yet  be  declined  pro- 
nouncing any  censure  against  the  King,    Anseim,  per* 
eeiving  the  court  of  Rome  dilatory  in  its  proceedings,  re« 
noved  from  Lyons,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  countess  Adela^ 
the  conqueror^s  daughter,   at  her  castle  in   Blois.     This 
kdy  inquiring  into  the  business  of  Anaelm^s  journey,  be 
told  her  that,  after  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  expecta- 
tion, he  mtist  now  be  forced  to  exconnnunicate  the  king 
of  England.    The  countess  was  extremely  concerned  for 
her  brother,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  procure  an  accom* 
■lodation.     The  king,    who  veas  come  into  Normandy, 
bearing  that  Anseim  designed  to  exeommnnicate  him,  de- 
sired his  kister  to  bring  him  with  her  into  Normandy,-  with 
a  promise  of  condescension  in  several  articles.    To  this 
Anseim  agreed,   and   waited  upon   the  Icing  at  a  castle 
called  L*Aigle,  July  1105,    where  the  king  restored  to 
him  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric^  bvt  would  not  per* 
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mit  him  to  come  into  England,  unless  he  would  comply  in 
the  affair  of  the  investitures,  which  Anselm'  refusing,  cou* 
tinued  in  France,  till  the  matter  was  once  more  laid  before 
the  pope.     But  now  the  English  bishops,  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  court  against  Anselm,  began  to  change  their 
minds,  as  appears  by  their  letter  directed  to  him  in  Nor* 
mandy,  in  which,  after  having  set  forth  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  church,  they  press  him  to  come  over  with  aU 
speed,  promising  to  stand  by  him,  and  pay  him  the  regard 
due  to  his  character.     This  was  subscribed  by  Gerrard 
archbishop  of  York,  Robert  bishop  of  Chester,  Herbert 
bishop    of  Norwich,   Ralph  bishop  of  Chichester,   Sant- 
son  bishop  of  Worcester,   and  William  elect   of  Win- 
chester. '  Anselm  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this  conduct 
of  the  bishops,  but  acquainted  them  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  return,  till  he  was  farther  informed  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome.     In  the  mean  time,  being 
told,  that  the  king  had  fined  some  of  the  clergy  for  a  late 
breach  of  the  canons  respecting  marriage,  he  wrote  to  hi|( 
highness  to  complain  of  that  stretch  of  his  prerogative. 
At  length  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome,    and 
brought  with  them  a  decision  more  agreeable  than  the  for- 
mer,  for  now  the  pope  thought  fit  to  make  some  advances 
towards  gratifying  the  king,  and  though  he  would  not 
give  up  the  point  of  investitures,  yet  he  dispensed  so  far 
as  to  give  the  bishops  and  abbots  leave  to  do  homage  for 
their  temporalities.     The  king,   who  was  bighly  pleased 
with  this  condescension  in  the  pope>  sent  immediately  to 
invite  Anselm  to  England ;  bi^t  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and 
visited  him  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  all  differences  be- 
tween them  were  completely  adjusted.    As  soon  as  Anselm 
recovered,  he  embarked  for  England,  and  landing  at  Do- 
ver, was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  welcome, 
the  queen  herself  travelling  before  him  upon  the  road,  to 
provide  for  his  tetter  entertainment.     Frotn  this  time  very 
little  happened  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  prelate,  ex- 
cepting only  his  contest  with  Thomas,  archbishop  elect  of 
York,  who  endeavoured  to  disengage  himself  from  a  de- 
pendency on  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  but  although  Anselm 
died  before  the  point  was  settled,  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
comply,  and  make  his  submission  as  usual  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cimterbyry.    Anselm  died  at  Canterbmrjr.  in 
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the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of 
Us  prelacy,  April  21,  1109. 

Anse)m*s  character,  in  bis  own  times,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  extensive  learning, 
snd  great  irmness  afid  constancy  in  pursuing  the  measures 
trinch  he  thought  most  condtreive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Cbttrch.  How  far  he  acted  rig^  in  bis  adherence  to  the 
papal  docnrmfon,  cannot  be  judged  from  what  is  rK>w 
thought  on  that  sobjecl,  but"  what  was  then  either  law  or 
practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  English  cbttrch,  the  pope  had  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
power  in  England,  and  although  we  &nd  instances  of  dis- 
putes between  some  of  our  kings  and  the  court  of  Rome  on 
this  subjecft,  we  generally  also  find  that  they  ended  in  the 
tfnbraossion  of  the  lornier,  or  in  such  a  compromise  as  the 
mntaal  interests  of  the  contending  parties  required  for  a 
temporary  truce.  Never  until  the  reformation  was  die 
point  completely  settled,  although  it  was,  until  that  pe- 
riod, a  perpetual  source  of  liugadon,  and  sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  our  monarchs  shewed  a  firmness  that 
might  have  deprived  the  court  of  Rome  of  her  boasted 
mpremacy,  had  they  not  been  thwarted  by  the  supersti* 
tiotit  feaiB  of  thehr  snbjects. 

His  private  life  is  allowed  to  have  been  pious,  humble, 
and  exemplary,  and  his  works,  which  are  partly  scholastical^ 
iLud  partly  detption^,  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  first 
learning  and  genms  in  his  time.  Like  Augustine,  whom 
be  seems:  fo  have  followed  as  his  model,  and  whose  '^  Medi- 
tations,^ as  they  are  called,  are  chiefly  abstracts  from  An- 
selm's  works,  he  abounds  both  in  profound  argumentation  on 
the  most  abstrase  and  difficult  subjects,  and  in  devout  senti- 
ments on  practical  religion.  Brucker,  after  remarking  that 
he  applied  the  subtlety  of  logic  to  theology,  gives  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  refinement,  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  God, 
derived  from  the  abstract  idea  of  the  deity,  afterwards  re- 
sumed by  Des  Cartes.  His  writings  on  the  will  of  God, 
on  freewill,  truth,  the  consistency  of  the -doctrine  of  divine 
prescience,  with  that  of  predestination,  and  other  points^ 
which  abound  in  logical  and  metaphysical  abstractions, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  having  largely  contributed  to- 
wards preparing  the  way  for  the  scholastic  system,  which 
soon  afterward  universally  prevailed. 

Hb  woribi  have  been  often  reprinted.    The  first  eadxtion 
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h  dnt  of  Harmib«rg|  14f  l^  M.  The  bost  b  said  to  ht 
that  of  G«rb«rony  fmi^  leit^  reprioted  in  1721^  and  again 
M  Venice^  1744^  2  tc^  folia  In  xh%  libmry  of  L7011& 
tb^re  it  a  bMUtiftal  fnastuseript  of  bis  Meditations  an4 

{>rayers.  His  pfintod  works  consist  of,  1.  ^  Epistolafua 
ibriit.**  2.  ^MOTi^iOgitkn^asusotilOquiuQi.^  S.  "Pro- 
Bo\0gitan,  ftea  allc^quiun^**  4.  <<  Liber  inoerti  antorb  pr» 
insipiente  adv^rsos  An^lmi  Prosoiogiam.''  5.  '<  Liber 
contm  insipienteflii  ten  iqioloKetioos  adv>ersus  librum  pre^^ 
oedentetft."  e.  ^*  Diatogns  Se  yeritate."  7.  *^  Dialogot 
de  lib^d  arbitHd.'*  8^  <^  Dialogus  de  casn  diaboli/' 
9.  <<  Disf^utaeio  dial^eti^a  d^  grammatica.'*  10.  '«Trao« 
tatns  de  sacraoiemo  altaris,  sea  de  corpore  et  sanguine 
Doiftini.*^  11.*^  Liber  de  fide,  sen  de  Incarniuione  Verbi'' 
12.  **  De  fiuptiis  consanguiueortim.'*  18.  <'  Libri  ii.  cotf* 
tra  gentiles,  cur  Dens  homo.**  14.  **  De  processione  Spi- 
fittis  Sancii,  contra  Grseicos.*'  1 5.  *^  De  conceptu  Vir«> 
ginali  actito,  et  peccato  originali.'*  16.  <<  Fragmenta  Ta<- 
riorum  Anseimi  tractatdumde  conceptu  Virginsli  passivo.'* 
17.  **  De  tribtts  WaUeranni  questionibus  ac  pnesenimi  de 
fernvento  et  azjrmo.**  18.  <'  De  sacramentornm  diveni^ 
tate/*  19.  ^  Concordia  prescientis,  prsedestinationis,  et 
grade  cum  libortate." .  20.  ^*  Liber  de  voluntate  DeL** 
21.  **  Meditationnm  libri  x.'\  22.  *^  Liber  de  salute  ani** 
Itttt.'*  23.  ^'Meditatio  ad  sororem  de  beneficiis  DeL** 
84.  ^  Meditatio  de  passione  Christi/'  2^5.  <^  AUoquia 
^eelesda,  sive  flkrulas  piofum  affectuum,'*  &c.  26.  *^  Mzn^ 
iissa  meditationum  et  orationum  in  quinque  partes  tiibnta.** 

57.  ^'  Htnini  erf  p6alterium  in  commemoratione  Deiparaet.** 

58.  ^  Liber  de  excelleritia  gloriose  Virginis  Mari«/^ 
99.  ^^  Liber  de  quatiior  rirtutibus  B.  Marise,  ej  usque  sub* 
Hnutate.'*  30.  ''  Passio  SS.  Guigneri  sive  Firigaris,  Pial«s^ 
et  Sociofdm.*'  31.  <^  Liber  exbortationum  ad  contemptum 
iettiporalium  et  de^erium  «ternorum.*'  32.  ^^  Admoniti^ 
fito  moribundo.^'  33.  ^*  Panenesis  ad  vkginem  lapsam.** 
34.  <*  Sermo  sive  libet  de  beatitudine.'*  35.  '<  Homilkk 
in  illud,  Introit  Jesas  in  quoddam  castellum.''  36.  '<  Ho^ 
Mliis  in  aliquot  £tangelia.*'  37.  ^<  Catmen  de  contempta 
mundi,  et  aH^  eiHfffiinfa.*'  There  are  some  other  pieeei 
ascribed  to  Anselm  in  the  edition  of  Cologne,  1612 ;  and 
in  the  edition  ^f  Lyons,  1630;  but  they  ane  general!/ 
thought  strpposhkious. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  that  Anselm  Wii^  canonized 
in  the  feiga  o(  tteniy  VU.  at  the  iottanoe  o£  G«rdi|Hd  Mac* 
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ton^  ^hen  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  singular  marl^  of 
veneration  for  one  who  had  been  dead  so  long.  His  life 
ivas  written  by  Eadmer,  the  historian,  bis  secretary,  and 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  but  the  account  given  by  the  latter 
is  deformed  by  many  supposed  miracles,  ^ 

ANSELME  DE  St.  Mary  (or  Peter  de  Guibours), 
conunonly  called  father,  of  Paris,  of  the  Augustine  order, 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  in  1694.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  work,  entitled  <<  His- 
toire  genealogique  et  chronologique  de  la  maison  de  France, 
et  des  grands  officiers  de  la  couronne,*'  1673,  2  vols.  4to. 
The  second  edition  was  published  with  considerable  addi« 
tions  in  1712,  by  M.  du  Fourni,  auditor  of  accounts,  who 
did  not,  however,  put  hb  name  to  it.  In  1725  finther 
Ange,  an  Augustin  monk,  and  Simplicien,  of  the  same 
order,  projected  a  continuation  of  this  work  which  extended 
to  nine  vols.  fol.  and  appeared^  in  1726  and  the  following 
years.  It  contains  a  vast'Sfeock  of  historical  information, 
derived  from  sources  not  easily  accessible,  and  much  bio- 
graphical matter.  Bayle  mentions  that  Anselme  had  made 
.preparations  for  a  general  history  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Em'ope,  part  of  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  * 

ANSELME  (Antony),  a  celebrated  French  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Isle-en-Jourdain,  a  small  town  of  Armag^nac, 
Jan.  13,  1632  ;  and  first  distinguished  himself  by  odes  and 
other  poetical  compositions,  which  were  afterwards  less 
esteemed.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  marquis  D*  Antia 
by  his  father  the  marquis  Mentespan,  Anselme  removed 
to  Paris,  and  acquired  great  fame  in  that  metropolis  by 
his  sermons,  and  especially  by  his  funeral  orations.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  although  elegant  in  style, 
they  wanted  much  of  that  fervency  whicn  touches  the 
heart  His  noble  pupil  caused  to  be  revived  the  place  of 
historian  of  buildings,  and  bestowed  it  on  Anselme ;  and 
the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
belles  lettres,  admitted  him  a  member.  Towards  the 
dose  of  life  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Severe  in  Gas- 
cony,  where  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  wh\cfa  his  books  and 
bis  garden  afforded,  and  became  a  public  benefiictor ;  pro* 

1  Parker  de  Antiq.  Britan.  Ecclet.— >Whaiion*f  Ap^ta  Satra. — ^Ea<line*i 
kist.— Tanner  Bibl.  who  givee  a  list  of  hit  MSB.  and  the  libraries  in  which  tk^f 
are  to  be  feimd.— Bieg.  Britaoalea.— Henry *8  Hitt.  trf  Oreat  Bntaio,  toL  V. 
p.  280.  Tol.  VK  p.  ]2a.'«--GodwiQ  de  Pretalibos  k  Richardton.-rArcfi«olofia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  25.— Milner's  Church  Hjrt.  rol.  Ilf.  p.  335.— S^xii  OnomafjkicoiL; 
*  A  JMcu  Hist  «i^cili.«if  LMferatliri,  vol;  Xv*«Moreri.—- Biog.  Ijurtrtenefe 
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jecting  new  roads,  decorating  churches,  founding  hospitals,  s 
and  by  his  discreet  interposition,,  adjusting  tHe  difieren* 
ces  which  fell  out  among  the  country  people.  He  died 
Aug.  18,  1737,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  His  works  are  a 
collection  of  "  Sermons,  Panegyriques,  &  Oraisons  Fune* 
bres,"  7  vols.  8vq.  The  "Sermons'*  have  been  reprinted 
in  6  vols.  12mo.  He  has  also  several  "Dissertations*'  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  from  the* 
year  1724  to  1729.  * 

ANSELME  (Antony)  of  Antwerp,  a  very  eminent  law- 
yer, diod  in  bis  80th  year  in  1668,  and  left  several  works 
on  civil  law,  written  with  method  and  perspicuity.  These 
are,  "  Codex  Be!gicus,"  Antwerp,  1649,  fol.  "Tribuni- 
anus  Belgtcus,"  Brussels,  1663,  foL  A  collection  of 
"  Edicts,"  1648,  4. vols.  fol. ;  and  another  of  "  Consulta- 
tions," published  at  Antwerp  in  1671,  fol.  All  his  works 
are  written  in  Latin. ' 

ANSELME  (GeorOe),  a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Parma,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and 
was  afterwards  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  general 
literature.  The  volume  which  contains  his  poetry,  and  is 
very  scarce,  is  entitled  ^^  Georgii  Anselmi  Nepotis  Epi* 
grammaton  libri  septem :  Sosthyrides :  Palladis  Peplus : 
EglogsB  quatuor,"  Venice,  152B,  8vo.  He  took  the  title 
of  Nepos  to  distinguish  himself  from  another  George  An- 
selme,  his  gnindfether,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer^ 
who  died  about  1440,  leaving  in  manuscript  ^^  Dialogues 
on  Harmony,'^  and  *^  Astrological  institutions."  Our  au« 
thor  wrote,  besides  his  poems,  some  illustrations  of  Plantus,' 
under  the  title  of  *^  Epiphyllides,"  which  are  inserted  in 
Sessa's ^ition  of  Plautus,  Venice,  1518  ;,aind  had  before 
appeared  in  the  Parma  edition  of  1 509,  fol.  He  wrote 
also  the  life  of  Cavicco  or  Cavicio,  prefixed  to  his  romance 
of  <*Libro  de  Peregrine,"  Venice,  1526,  8vo,  and  1547. • 
He  died  in  1528. 

ANSLO  (Reiner),  a  Dutchpoet  of  eonaiderable  oele* 
brity  in  his  own  country,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1622* 
In  1649  he  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  acquired  great  re-  • 
putation  as  a  writer  of  Latin  verse.  Pope  Innocent  X*  '^ 
gave  him  a  beautiful  medal  for  a  poem  which  he  had  com«* 
posed  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebrated  in  1650,  and 
queen  Christina  gave  him  a  gold  chain  for  a  poem  in  Dutojb 

*  Morcri — Vwi.  Hist-^Biog.  Utoivarflell«^ 
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yfhich  be  addressed  to  befr  Some  have  discoTered  in  his 
poems  an  inclioation  for  tbe  Roman  catholic  religion.  He 
4^ed  at  Perouse  in  Italy»  May  16,  1669.  The  collection 
of  his  works  was  printed  at  Rotterdami  1 7 1 5,  8vo ;  and 
contains  the  "  Crown  of  St  Stephen  the  martyr,'*  pubi* 
lisiied  in  1 646  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  the  ^'  Parisian  nuptial^ 
or  eke  massacre  of  St  Bartbolomew,'*  which  first  appeared 
in  1649.^ 

ANSON  (George),  an  eminent  naval  commander,  luid 
distiiiguisbed  opbleinan,  of  the  eighteenth  ^entnry,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  familyi  which 
bad  long  been  settled  in  StafforJsbire.  He  was  born  at 
Shugberough  «iaQor>  in  the  parish  of  Cplwicb,  in  that 
wunty,  on  the  i23d  April,  1^97,  being  the  third  son  of 
William  Anson,  esq  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
eebeif  pf  Eobert  Carrier,  esq,  rf  Wirksworth  in  Derby- 
shire. The  navy  being  Mr.  Anson's  choice,  be  went  early 
tp  seas  and  en  the  9th of  May  1716,  wa^  made  second 
Ueujtenant  of  his  majesty's  phip  the  Hampshire,  by  ^r 
John  Norris»  commander  in  chief  of  a  sqoadion  sent  to  the 
Saitic.  In  the  following  year,  be  was  again  in  the  Baltic^ 
in  the  fleet  commanded  by  sir  George  Byng ;  and  on  the 
^5tb  of  March,  1717-8,  was  appointed  second  lieute- 
nant of  the  Montagu,  belonging  to  sir  George  Byn^'i 
squadron,  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily ;  a^d  was  present  in 
the  celebrated  action  near  that  island,  by  which  the  Spanish 
f)eet  was  effectually  destroyed^  and  the  designs  of  the 
king  of  Spain  against  Sicily  received  a  very  considerable 
cihedi^  On  the  1 9th  June  179*»  he  was  preferred  to  be 
master  and  commander  of  the  Weasel  sloop ;  and  on  the 
first  of  February  171^9-4,  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Scarborough 
man  of  war,  In  this  ship  be  was  ordered  to  South  Caro- 
Naat  in  which  station  he  continued  above  three  years; 
and  while  he  resided  in  that  province,  he  erected  a  town» 
^OSOP  Bourgh^  and  gave  name  tjo  a  county,  which  is  still 
eaUed  Anson  eonnty.  Being  commanded  home  in  Octo* 
her  1787^  be  returned  te  England  in  the  Mowing  spring, 
wd  wiis  paid  oflT  in  May  1723,  Oa  the  llth  of  October, 
i^  the  same  year,  be  was  i^ppointed  captain  of  the  Garland 
QMW  of  war»  and  went  out  in  her  to  South  Caiolina ;  firem 
catenae  he  was  ofdeied  back»  in  J>eeember  I1i»t  Md  thf 
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abip  WM  pmt  out  of  commission  at  Sbeeroess.  He  did  not^ 
however,  remaio  long  out  of  employ,  for  on  the  15tb  of 
May  1731 9  the  command  of  the  Diamond,  one  of  tb^ 
•quAdroii  in  the  Downs,  was  bestowed  upon  him,  whicb 
he  held  about  three  months,  when  the  Diamond  was  paid 
off.  On  the  25th  January  1731-2,  he  was  agaiu  called 
into  public  service,  and  appointed  captain  of  the  Squinjel 
man  of  war ;  in  which  ship  he  was  ordered,  in  the  follow* 
iug  April,  for  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  third  time  of 
his  being  placed  upon  that  station,  and  it  was  probably 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  him,  on  account  of  the  property  lie 
had  acquired,  and  the  settlement  he  had  made  in  the  pro* 
ymce.  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1735, 
when,  in  consequence  of  an  order  given  in  December 
1734,  he  returned  to  England;  aod,  in  the  month  of  June^ 
was  paid  off  at  Woolwich.  In  these  several  f  mployment$ 
he  conducted  himself  with  an  ability  and  discretion  which 
gave  general  satisfaction.  On  the  9th  of  December  1737, 
be  was  put  into  the  command  of  the  Centurion,  and^  in 
February  following,  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and 
returned  home  in  July  1739.  In  this  voyage  he  executed 
with  great  prudence  and  fideiityi  the  directioBs  of  govern* 
ment ;  and  obliged  the  French  to  desist  from  their  attempt 
to  hinder  our  trade  on  that  coast,  without  coming  to  aqy 
action,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  very  ioconve* 
nient  to  the  British  court  to  have  had  an  opea  rupture  with 
France. 

Mr.  Anson^s  conduct,  in  his  various  situations  and  em« 
ployments,  bad  produced  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  hit 
tepacity  and  spirit,  that  when,  in  the  war  which  broke  out 
with  Spain  in  1739,  it  was  d^rmined  to  attack  the  Spa* 
msh  American  settlements  in  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  and 
by  this  means  to  affect  them  in  their  most  sensible  parts^ 
be  was  fixed  upon  to  be  the  commander  of  the  fleet  which 
was  designed  for  that  purpose.  As  the  history  of  this  ex* 
pedition,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes, 
hiSy  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  account  of  it,  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robins,  and  the  curious  aod  interesting 
nature  of  the  subject,  been  more  read  than  perhaps  any 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
ghre  a  detail  of  it  here.  It  may  suflk^e  to  say,  that  his  de« 
parture  being  unaecountably  delayed  some  months  beyond 
the  proper  season,  he  sailed  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
Wr  1740;  and  towards  the  vern^  equinox^  in  the  most 
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tempestaons  weather^  anived  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn. 
He  doubled  that  dangerous  cape  in  March  1741,  after  a 
bad  passage  of  40  days,  in  vHiich  he  lost  two  ships,  and  by 
the  scurv}'  four  or  five  men  in  a  day.  He  arrived  off  Juan 
Fernandes  in  June,  with  only  two  ships,  besides  two  at- 
tendants on  the  squadron,  and  335  men.  He  left  it  in 
September,  took  some  prizes,  and  burnt  Paita ;  and  staid 
about  the  coast  of  America  till  May  1742.  He  then 
crossed  the  Southern  ocean,  proceeding  with  the  Centurion 
only,  the  other  ships  having  been  destroyed  in  August* 
Having  refreshed  his  crew  at  Tinian,  he  sailed  in  October 
for  China;  staid  there  till  th^  beginning  of  1743  ;  waited 
for  the  galleon  at  the  Philippine  islands,  met  her  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  took  her.  Having  sold  the  prize  in 
China,  he  set  sail  for  England,  December  1743,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  1744,  arrived  at  Spithead. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  mention  some  circum- 
stances in  this  expedition,  which  more  immediately  relate 
to  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Anson,  and  which  indicate 
the  turn  of  his  mind.  Before  hb  departure,  he  took  care 
to  fnrnish  himself  with  the  printed  journals  of  the  voyages 
to  the  South-seas,  and  the  best  manuscript  accounts  he 
could  procure  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  which  he  afterwards 
carefully  compared  with  the  examinations  of  his  prisoners,  . 
and  the  information  of  several  intelligent  persons  who  fell 
into  his  hands;  and,  through  the  whole  enterprise,  he 
acted  with  remarkable  discretion,  and  with  a  calmness 
which  particularly  distinguishes  his  character.  When  he 
was  ready  to  depart  frem  St  Catherine's,  and  considered 
that  his  own  ship  might  possibly  be  lost,  or  disabled  from 
getting  round  Cape  Horn,  he  gave  such  directions  to  the 
other  commanders,  as  would  have  prevented  the  under- 
taking being  abandoned,  even  in  that  case.  His  hnmani^ 
was  displayed  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  in  his  as* 
listing  with  his  own  labour,  and  obliging  the  officers,  with* 
put  distinction,  to  give  their  helping  hand  in  carrying  the 
sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  to  shore.  At  the  same 
place  he  sowed  lettuces,  carrots,  and  other  garden  plants; 
tod  set,  in  the  woods,  a  great  variety  of  plumb,  apricot^ 
and  peach-stones,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  hit 
countrymen  who  shoilld  hereafter  touch  there ;  and  he  had 
afterwards  pleasing  intelligence  of  their  growth  frcMn  Spa* 
ni^h  navigators.    From  ajike  attention^  comxnodpre  Ansoa 
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Was  particularly  industrious  in  directing  the  roads  and 
coasts  to  be  surveyed,  and  o^er  observations  to  be  made^ 
to  facilitate  future  voyages  in  those  seas.  His  integrity 
and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  some  female  prisoners 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  his  care  to  prevent 
their  meeting  with  any  degree  of  rudeness,  from  a  set  of 
sailors  who  had  not  seen  a  woman  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth^ 
are  greatly  to  his  honour.  There  was,  indeed,  nothinsr 
from  which  he  derived  greater  credit,  or  which  reflected 
greater  glory  on  the  English  nation,  than  his  behaviour  to 
his  prisoners  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the  women. 
Though  his  force  was  rendered  very  weak  by  the  sickness 
and  death  of  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  by  the  sepa* 
ration  or  loss  of  die  larger  part  of  his  small  squadron,  he 
viras  alwa3r8  intent  upon  contriving  some  scheme,  by  which^ 
if  possible,  the  design  of  his  expedition  might  be  answered* 
Wien  no  purpose  was  likely  to  be  effectual,  but  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Acapulco  ship  (the  galleon  above-mentioned), 
he  pursued  that  plan  with  tiie  greatest  sagacity  and  perse- 
verance. In  no  instance  was  the  fortitude  of  his  mind 
more  tried,  than  when  the  Centurion  was  driven  out  to 
sea,  from  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian  f  himself,  ipany 
of  the  officers,  and  part  of  the  crew,  being  left  on  shore. 
In  this  gloomy  and  disconsolate  situation,  he  preserved 
his  usual  composure  and  steadiness,  though  he  could  not 
be  without  his  share  of  inward  disquietude.  He  calmly 
applied  to  every  measure  which  was  likely  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  his  men,  and  to  facilitate  their  departure  from 
the  island.  He  personally  engaged  in  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  work  which  was  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  only  upon  the 
pleasing  and  unexpected  news  of  the  return  of  the  Cen- 
turion, that,  throwing  down  his  axe,  he  by  his  joy  broke 
through,  for  the  first  time,  the  equable  and  unvaried  cha- 
racter which  he  had  hitherto  preserved.  Commodore 
Anson,  when  he  was  at  Macao,  exerted  great  spirit  and 
address  in  procuring  the  necessary  aid  from  the  Chinese^ 
for  the  refitting  of  his  ship.  In  the  scheme  of  taking  the 
Manilla  gallton,  and  in  the  actual  taking  of  it,  he  displayed 
united  wisdom  and  courage;  nor  did  the  accustomed 
calmness  of  his  mind  forsake  him  on  a  most  trying  occa- 
sion, when,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  Centurion  was 
dangerously  on  fire  near  the  powder-room.  During  his 
fubse(|uent  stay  at  Canton^  be  acted,  in  all  respects,  with 
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Ibe  greatest  spirit,  and  ilnnly  maintained  the  privily 
and  honour  of  the  British  flag*  The  perils  with  which  h^ 
had  been  so  often  threatened,  pursued  him  to  the  last; 
for  on  his  arrival  in  England,  be  found  that  he  had  sailed 
trough  the  midst  of  a  French  fleet  then  cruizing  in  the 
lUtannel,  from  which  he  had  the  whole  time  been  con- 
cealed by  a  fog. 

Mr.  Anson,,  a  few  days  after  his  return  into  his  own 
country,  was  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  a 
irery  sbort  time,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Heydon  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  27th  December  1744, 
when  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty ;  atul  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  follow* 
jng  year,  wag  inade  a  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  On  the 
14th  of  July  1746,  be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-ad* 
miral ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and  beginning  of 
1747,  be  commanded  the  squadron  in  the  chivnucl  service, 
and  bore  the  inconveniencies  of  a  long  and  tempest :  as 
winter  navigation,  with  his  usual  patience  aiid  p  ^c^ tr- 
ance. Nothing  would  have  frustratei  the  succeb.>  A  this 
expedition,  but  the  accidental  intelligence  which  was 
given,  by  the  master  of  a  Dutch  vessel,  to  the  duke  of 
D'Arviile's  fleet,  of  admiral  Anson's  station  and  intention. 
However,  being  employed  again  early  in  the  ensuiiiflr 
epring,  be  had  an  opportunity  of  rendermg  a  very  signal 
service  of  his  country,.  Being  then  on  board  the  Prince 
George,  of  90  guns,  with  rear-admiral  Warren,  in  the 
Devonshire!  an4  twelve  ships  more  under  bis  command^ 
he  intercepted,  on  the  3d  of  May  1747,  off  Cape  Fi* 
nisterre,  a  considerable  fleet,  bound  from  France  to  the 
£ast  and  West  Indies,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  trea* 
mre^  and  warlike  stores  i  aod  took  six  men  of  war,  aD4 
four  East  Indiamen,  not  one  itf  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war 
^scaping.  By  this  successful  exploit,  he  defeated  the 
pernicious  designs  of  twp  hostile  expeditions,  and  made  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  force  and  riches  of  our  own 
Ungdom*  hh  St.  George,  captain  of  the  Invincible,  in 
allutton  t6  the  names  of  two  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
taken,  and  pointing  to  them  at  the  same  time,  said,  when 
he  presented  his  sword  to  the  con<]^ueror,  ^^  A^nsieur,  voua 
avez  vaineu  VlmincHfU^  et  h  Gloire  vous  suit."  On  the 
1 3th  of  June  following,  the  king  raised  him  to  the  honoux 
ef  an  English  peerage,  by  the  style  and  title  of  lord  Abmiu 
baron  of  Soberton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton}  and 
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hift  lorcUhip  m^e  choice  of  a  motto,  very  liappily  suited 
to  bis  perils  and  his  successes.  Nil  desf ERANDim.  Ou 
the  25th  of  April  1748,  he  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dai)ghter  of  Philip  lord  HardWicke,  at  that  time  lord  high 
iihanceUor  c^  Great  Britaiu;  but  his  lady  died  without 
issue  on  the  1st  of  June  1760. 

On  the  12th  of  July  1749,  his  lordship  was  made  vice^ 
admiral  of  Great  Britaio,  an  appointment  that  is  more  of 
a  civil  than  a  ptiilitary  nature  ^  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
always  given  to  a  military  man.  On  the  12th  of  June 
1751,  he  was  preferred  to  be  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty^  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  in 
the  years  I7j»2  and  1755,  ha  was  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  the  kingdom,  during  his  miyesty's  absence*  The  affiiir 
of  Minorca  occasioned  him  to  be  much  blamed  by  the 
party  writers  of  the  time,  in  his  character  of  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  ;  but  when  this  was  inquired  into,  the  reso« 
(tttions  of  the  House  of  Conmions  acquitted  him  and  his 
oolleaguesof  any  negkct  of  duty.  On  the  1 6th  of  No-* 
vember  1756,  upon  a  change  of  administration,  he  re« 
signed  his  office  in  the  admiralty ;  but,  having  been  in 
the  intisrval  made  an  admiral,  he  was  again  placed  at  the 
head,  of  the  board,  where  he  continued  during  the  remain- 
der  of  bis  life.  He  came  in  with  his  old  friends,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  in  the  most 
honourable  manner ;  for  he  resumed  his  seat  with  the  con« 
Gurrence  of  every  individual  in  the  ministry,  Mn  Pitt  re^ 
Sliming  the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  and  with  the  parti* 
cttlar  approbation  of  king  George  !!•  All  the  rest  of  his 
eondttc^  as  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  was  crowned 
with  success,  unda:  the  most  glorious  administration  which 
this  country  ever  saw*  The  last  time  that  be  commanded  at 
sea,  was  in  1758,  to  cover  the  expedition  against  the  coast 
of  France*  Being  then  admiral  of  the  white,  and  having 
hoisted  his  fiag  on  board  the  Royal  Geoi^;e,  of  100  gunSf 
he  sailed  from  Spithead,  on  the  first  of  June,  with  a  for-^ 
mdable  fleet,  sir  Edward  Hawke  serving  under  htm ;  and 
l>y  cruiaiog  continuallv  before  Br^st,  be  protected  the  de^ 
a^nts  which  were  made  tbat  summer  at  St.  Malo's,  Cher-* 
bomrg,  kc.  The  French  fleet  not  venturing  to  come  out, 
be  kept  his  own  squadron  and  seemen  in  constant  exercise ; 
^  Aing  which  be  thought  bad  been  too  much  disregarded* 
On  the  SOth  q£  July  1761,  bis  lordship  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  admml  aiid  comia0oder  io  chief  a(  the  fleets 
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and  in  a  few  days  he  sailed  from  Harwich,  in  the  Charlotte 

Jacht,  to  convoy  her  present  majesty  to  England.  In  1762, 
e  went  to  Portsmouth,  to  accompany  the  queen^s  brother, 
prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  to  show  him  the 
arsenal,  and  the  fleet  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
sailing,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Pocock,  for  the 
HaTannah.  In  attending  the  prince,  however,  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  that  was  accompenied  with  a  gouty  dis- 
order, under  which  he  languished  two  or  three  months. 
This  cold,  at  length,  settled  upon  his  lungs,  and  was  the 
imoiediate  occasion  of  his  death.  He  died,  at  bis  seat  at 
Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  6tb  of  June  1762, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Colwich.  His  cha- 
racter may  be  justly  estimated  irom  the  particulars  we  have 
giv^n.  In  his  official  department,  he  acted  with  great, 
judgment,  and  was  a  steady  friend  to  merit.  Of  his  pri* 
▼ate  virtues,  it  is  a  sufficient  test  that  he  was  never  the 
object  of  slander  or  blame.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted 
that  he  was  addicted  to  gaming ;  but  the  author  of  the  life 
we  have  followed  in  this  account  denies  the  charge,  admit- 
ting only  that  he  played  for  amusement*  He  left  his  for- 
tune to  his  brother  Thomas  Anson,  esq.  who  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Lichfield,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
his  liberal  patronage  of,  and  bis  exquisite  skill  in,  the  fine 
arts.  On  his  decease,  the  united  fortunes  of  the  family 
devolved  to  his  nephew,  by  his  eldest  lister,  George 
Adams,  esq.  who  assumed  the  name  of  Anson. 

The  history  of  lord  Anson^s  voyage,  although  published 
under  the  name  of  Mr,  Walter,  we  have  attributed  to  Mr. 
Robins.  A  general  and  uncontradicted  report  had  ftnr 
many  years  prevailed,  that  the  work  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Robins,  nor  was  this  a  vague  report,  but  grounded  on' 
positive  testimony.  Dr.  James  Wilson  had  publicly  as- 
serted the  fact,  in  the  short  account  of  Mr.  Robins,  which 
he  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  mathematical  tracts  of 
that  ingenious  writer ;  and  Mr.  Martin  in  the  life  of  Robins 
in  his  ^^Biographia  Philosophica,'*  speaks  positively  to 
the  same  purpose,  although  probably  on  Dr.  Wilson's  au- 
thority. Soon  after  the  publication,  however,  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  which  the  same 
assertion  was  repeated,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Walter  ad« 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  work,  maintaming  Mr. 
Walter's  claim  as  author  of  the  work ;  but  in  our  opinion 
her  proofs  are  far  from  affording  more  yum  a  pfobabilityv 
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In  our  article  of  Robins  this  dispute  wHl  be  a3Terted*to 
more  particularly. ' 

ANSON  (Peter  Hubert),  a  miscellaneous  French 
.writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  18,  1744,  and  at  first  was 
in  practice  as  a  lawyer,  but  afterwards  was  taken  into  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  general  of  finances,  and  became 
successively  receiver-general  for  Dauphiny,  a  member  of 
the  central  committee -^of  receivers-general,  a  deputy  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  farmer  of  the  post,  which 
last  place  he  filled  until  his  death,  Nov.  20,  1810.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  long  concealed  in  the  house  di 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Jacobin  club,  to  whom  he  pro* 
mised  a  pension  for  this  service,  which  he  afterwards  paid 
most  punctually.  He  was  considered  as  an  able  financier^ 
and  a  man  of  much  taste  in  literature.  He  wrote,  1 .  *^  Anec- 
dotes snr  le  famille  de  LeFevfe,  de  la  branche  d'Ormesson,^' 
printed  in  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for  1770.  2.  "  Deux  . 
memoires  historiques  sur  les  villes  ile  Milly  et  de  Nemours^ 
printed  in  the  **  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  la  France,"  1766, 
2  vols.  12mo.  3.  ^^  Les  deux  seigneurs,  ou  TAIchymiste,^* 
a  comedy,  1783,  partly  writteit  by  M,  L.  Th.  Herissant. 
4.  A  translation  of  Anacreon,  1795,  3  vols.  12mo,  of  which 
the  notes  are  thouglit  preferable  to  the  text  5.  A  transla* 
tion  of  Lady  Montague's  letters.  6.  Several  Reports  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  short  pieces  in  various  collections^ 
and  songs,  &c. ' 

ANSTEY  (CHRtSTOPHER),  an  ingenious  poet  of  the 
^hteenth  century,  was  born  Oct.  31,1724.  He  was  the  son 
t>f  the  Rev.  Christopher  Anstey,  D.  D.  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Thompson,  esq.  of  Trumpington,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. He  was  first  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
under  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kinsman,  and  thence  removed  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  industry  and  talents. 
In  1742  he  succeeded  to  a  scholarship  of  King^s  CoUegOt 
Cambridge,  and  soon  added  to  his  fame  as  a  classical 
scholar  by  the  Tripos  verses  which  he  wrote  for  the  Cam* 
bridge  commencement,  while  an  undergraduate  in  the  year 
1745.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  King's 
College,  and  in  1746  took  his  bachelor's  degree.  He  was, 
however,  interrupted  in  his  pro|;ress  towards  his  master's 
degree  by  having  engaged  in  an  opposition  to. what  1^ 

^  Biosraphia  Britannica.— Wilion'H  Life  of  Robins.^-Nichols'f  Lift  of  Bowyeri 
tol.  n.'p. '205.  ' 

■^  *  Biog.  Urnvtmlle.  ■  -    - 
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CDticMred  t^  Ihi  an  innoratioti  in  tfad  cOnslttutioii  oC  kli 
college.     King's  college  had  immemofially  exercised  tbe 
Tight  of  qualifying  its  members  for  their  degrees  withhi  the 
walls  of  their  own  society,  as  is  the  case  in  New  college^ 
Oxford,  without  that  regular  performance  of  acts  and  exer« 
ctses  generally  in  use  in  the  university  schools,  and  re* 
quired  of  other  colleges.     It  was,  howerer,  proposed  bb  a 
Mdutary  regulation,  and  a  fit  employment  fbr  the  bachelor 
fellows  of  Ktng*%  tliat  they  should  occasionally  compose 
Latin  declamations,  and  pronounce  them  in  the  public 
schools,  a  regulation  altogether  new  and  unpt*ecedented  ift 
the  annals  of  King^s  College.     Mr.  Anstey,  who  was  at 
that  time  of  six  years  standing  in  the  university,  and  the 
senior  bachelor  of  his  year,  finding  himself  imddenly  called 
upon  to  make  a  Latin  oration  upon  a  giren  subject,  at^ 
tempted  to  resist  it,  but,  finding  that  impossible,  delivered 
m  harangue  composed  of  adverbs,  so  ingeniously  disposed 
as  to  appear  somewhat  like'  sense,  but  vras,  in  fact;  a  bur^^ 
lesque  upon  the  whole  proceeding,     He  was  ianiiediately 
ordered  to  descend  from  the  rostrum,  and  anotlMr  declii«> 
matian  prescribed,  in  which  he  gave  so  little  satisfaction) 
tiiac  he  was  refused  his  master's  degree  in  1749.    He  suc^ 
e«eded,  however,  so  well  in  his  opposition  to  this  innova* 
tioii,  that  no  more  Latiii  defamations  were  required  of  tba 
bachelors  of  King's  coUege. 

Mr.  Anstey  continued  a  fellow,  and  occasionally  resided 
at  college ;  until  his  mother's   death  in  1754,  when  he 
aocceeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  resigned  his  follow^ 
riup.    In  1756  he  married  Ann,  third  daughter  of  FeKx 
Calvert,  esq.  of  Albury  Hall  in  Hertfordshire,  by  Who«i 
be  had  thirteen  children,  eight  of  whom  surviv^  him.    He 
now  devoted  himdelf  to  the  life  of'  a  country  gentletiNta> 
agreeably  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning 
and  polite  literature.     H^  bad  long  cultivated  his  po^fiGia 
talents,  but  some  of  his  early  compositions  were  Latift 
translaUons  of  popular  poems,  as  Gray's  celebrated  elegy, 
Itc.     His  efforts  in  English  were  at  first  confined  to  small 
pieces  addressed  to  his  familiar  friends ;  nor  was  it  until  the 
year  1766,  that  he  published  the  '<New  Bath  Gmde,** 
which  at  once  establ»hed  his  fame  an  a  poet  of  very  con* 
•iderable  talent,  and  a  satirist  of  peculiar  and  origimi 
humour,  and  there  are  few  poems  that  can  be  compared 
with  it  in  point  of  popularity.     Dodsley,  who  purchased 
the  copy-right,  after  two  editions,  for  2Q0L  admowledged 
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that  the  profits  upon  the  siie  wfire  greater  dim  be  had 
eter  made  by  any  other  book,  during  the  same  period;  and 
for  that  reason  he  generously  gave  bock  the  copy-right  to 
the  author  ID  1777. 

Hit  other  publications  were,  **  An  Elegy  on  the  death  ol 
the  marquis  of  Tavifstock,"  1767.  "  The  Patriot,"  1768,  a 
censure  on  the  encouragepent  given  to  prize-fighters: 
**  An  Election  Ball,'*  1776,  at  first  written  in  the  Somer^ 
^etshire  dialect  "  A  C.  W.  Bampfylde,  arm.  Epistola,'* 
1777.  "  Envy,**  1778.  «  Charity,"  1779.  In  1786  he 
was  induced  to  iievise  and  republish  these  and  othei^  smaller 
eccasional  pieces ;  but  he  afterwards  wrote  several  pieces, 
which  have  been  collected  by  his  son,  in  a  splendid  editioa 
of  his  entire  works,  published  in  1 803,  and  pre£sced  by  an 
elegant  memoir  of  his  life,  to  which  the  present  sketch  ia 
highly  indebted.  His  last  publication  was  in  Latin,  written 
at  Cheltenham,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  and  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age,  an  Alcaic  ode,  addressed  to  Dr.  Jenner^ 
in  consequence  of  his  very  important  discovery  of  the  Vac-* 
cine  inoculation.  He  died  in  1805,  in  his  eighty-fint 
year,  and  was  interred  in  Walcot  church  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years.  His  son  has 
delineated  his  character  with  filial  affection,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  an  elegant  discrimination,  and,  as  his  sur- 
viving friends  acknowledge,  with  a  steady  adherence  ta 
truth.  As  a  poet,  if  he  does  not  rank  with  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  highest  efforts  of  the  art,  he  may  be 
allowed  an  enviable  place  among  those  who  have  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  delineation  of  manners,  and  who  have 
ennobled  the  finer  affections,  and  added  strength  to  taste 
and  morals. ' 

ANSTIS  (JoHK),  a  learned  heraldic  writer,  was  of  a 
Cornish  family,  seated  at  St.  Neot's,  beingj  son  of  Jo^ 
Anstis  of  that  place,  esq.  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir 
of  George  Smith.  He  was  bom  September  28th  or  29th, 
1669,  admitted  at  Exeter  College  in  Oxford  in  1685,  and 
three  years  afterwards  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple.  M 
a  gentleman  'of  good  fortune,  he  became  well  known  ia 
his  county,  and  the  borough  of  St.  Grermain  returned  hias 
one  of  their  members  in  the  first  parliament  called  by 
queen  Anne.  Opposing  what  was  called  the  Whig  interest 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  voting  against  the  bill  for  oc« 

*  Lift,  at  «boTe.«-NicboIt*8  Bowjrer^  r CjL  I.  p.  8f  U 
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Visional  conformity  :  for  which  his  name  appeared  amongst 
the  <^  Tackers'*  in  the  prints  of  that  time.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1703  deputy-general  to  the  auditors  of  imprest, 
but  he  n^ever  executed  this  office  ;  and  in  the  second  year 
of  queeu  Anne^s  reign,  one  of  the  principal  commissioners 
of  prizes.  His  love  of,  and  great  knowledge  in  the  science 
of  arms  so  strongly  recommended  him,  that  April  2, 1714^ 
the  queen  gave  him  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  place  of 
Garter.  Probably  this  passage  in  a  MS  letter  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  dated  March  14,  1711-12,  relates  to  his  haying 
the  grant  He  says,  '^  I  have  a  certain  information  it 
would  be  ended  forthwith,  if  the  lord  treasurer  would  honour 
me  by  speakin?  to  her  majesty  at  this  time,  which,  in  be- 
half of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  I  most  earnestly  desire,  and 
humbly  beg  your  lordship's  assistance  therein.  If  it  be 
delayed  for  some  days,  I  shall  thea  be  back  as  far  as  the 
delivery  of  my  petition.  I  am  obliged  to  attend  this  mom-' 
ing  at  the  exchequer,  about  the  tin  affeir,  and  thereby 
prevented  from  waiting  upon  your  lordship.'*  If  it  does 
relate  to  the  reversionary  patent,  it  is  evident  that  he  long 
wished,  and  with  .difficulty  obtained  it.  In  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  Anne  he  was  returned  a  member  for  Dunheved,  or 
Launceston,  and  he  sat  in  the  first  parliament  of  George  I. 
He  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  government,  as  favouring 
a  design  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
this  critical  time  Garter's  place  became  vacant,  by  the 
death  of  the  venerable  sir  Henry  St.  George.  He  imme- 
diately claimed  the  office,  but  his  grant  was  disregarded ; 
and,  October  26,1715,  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Clarenceux^ 
had  the  appointment.  Unawed  by  power,  fearless  of  dan- 
ger, and  confident  in  innocence,  be  first  freed  himself 
from  all  criminality  in  having  conspired  against  the  suc- 
cession of  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick,  and  then  pro- 
secuted his  claim  to  the  office  of  gaiter,  pleading  the  right 
of  the  late  queen  to  give  him  the  place.  It  vras  argued^ 
that  in  a  contest  about  the  right  of  nomination  in  the  reig^ 
of  Charles  II.  the  sovereign  gave  it  up,  only  retaining  Ae 
confirmation  of  the ,  earl  marshal's  choice :  Mr.  Anstis 
urged,  that  Charles  only  waved  his  claim.  The  matter 
came  to  a.  hearing  April  4,  1717,  and  the  competitors 
claimed  under  their  different  grants  j  but  the  controversy 
did  not  end  until  April  20,  1718,  when  the  right  being 
acknowledged  to  be  in  Mr.  Anstis,  he  wis  created  Garter. 
He  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  this  decision  in  his 
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fii^oury  resided  in  the  college,  and  by  degrees  gained  th^ 
good  opinion  ^nd  favour  of  the  government.  He  even 
^obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal,  giyiog  the  office 
of'  garter  to  hinii  and  his  ^oa  John  Anstis  junior,  esq.  ao|d 
•to  the  survivor  of  them :  this  passed  June  S,  1727,  only 
t«ro  days  before  the  death  of  George  I.  He  died  at  bis 
($eat,  at  Mortlake  ii)  Surrey,  on  Sunday,  March  ,4,  ]744-|»9 
and  xvas  buried  the  2Sd  of  that  naontb,  in  a  vault  in  the 
jparish  church  of  Dulo  in  Cornwall.  In  bim,  it  is  said^  were 
j<{iaed  the  learning  of  Camden  and  the  industry,  without  the 
inaccuracy^  qf  sir  William  Dugdale.  He  was  certainly  a  mp^t 
indefatigable  and  able  officer  at  arms ;  and  tb6ugb  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-six,  yet  there  is  room  to  wonder  at 
the  extent  of  his  productions,  especially  as  he  was  a  person 
of  great  consequence,  and  busied  with  many  avocations  . 
out  pf  th0  college.  In  1706,  he  published  a  ^*  Letter  con* 
fCeming  the  honour  of  Earl  Marshal,^'  Syo*  **  The  form 
p{  the  Instailatiori  of  the  Gajrter"  1720,  8to.  "  Tb^ 
•Register  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  usualljr 
called  the  Black-Bogk,  .with  a  specimen  of  the  Lives  pf 
'  the  Knights  Companions,"  1724,  2  vols,  folio.  "  Obser^ 
orations  introductory  to  an  historical  Essay  on  tbe  Knighthood 
pf  the  Batii,^M725, 4to,  intended  as  an  int]X)d«ction  to  the 
tiistory  of  that  order,  for  which  it  is  there  said  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  had  begun  to  coUect  materials.  His^  ^^  As? 
pilogia,''  a  discourse  on  seals  in  England,  with  beautiful 
draughts,  nearly  fit  for  publication,  nom  which  Mr.  Drake 
xead  an  abstract  to  the  Society  in  1735-6,  and  two  folici 
volumes  of  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Stone  Circles,  Crosses^ 
pad  CastleS)  in  the  thiee  kingdoms,  fmm  which  there  are 
extracts  in  the  Archg^logia,  vol.  XIIL  were  purchased, 
with  many  pther  curious  papers,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Anstis's 
Hbrary  of  MSS.  in  1768,  by  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  F.  R.  and 
A.  S.  Besides  these  he  left  five  large  folio  vplumes  on  the 
"  Office^  &c.  of  Garter  King  at  Arms;  of  Heralds  and 
Pursuivants,  in  ibis  and  other  kingdoms,  both  royal,  prince- ' 
ly,  and  such  as  belonged  to  our  nobility,*'  jaowin  tbe.ppsr 
session  of  George  Nayler,  esq.  York  herald,  and  genealo- 
gist of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Families  of  Talbot^  Carew,*Granvile,  and  Courtney."  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Coniwall.''  ^^  Collections,  relative  to  the 
Parish  of  Coliton,  in  Devonshire,*'  respecting  the  tithes, 
owing  to  a  dispute  which  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  A^sftiit 
the  vicar,  tjben  had  with  the  .pariabioQers^  ia  the  court  of 
Vol.  II.  X 
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exchequer  in  1742.    The  late  Dr.  Ducarel  possessed  it. 

*  Collections  relative  to  All  Souls*  college,  iu  Oxford.** 
These  were  very  considerable,  and  purchased  by  the  col- 
lege. Sixty-four  pages  of  his  Latin  Answer  to  "  the  Case 
of  Founders*  Kinsmen,**  were  printed  in  4t#,  with  many 
coats  of  arms.  His  **  Curia  Militaris,  or  treatise  on  the 
Court  of  Chivalry,  in  three  books  :^'  it  is  supposed  that  no 
more  than  the  preface  and  contents  were  ever  published. 
Mr.  Reed  had  those  parts ;  the  whole,  however,  was 
printed  in  1702,  8vo :  probably  only  for  private  friends. 
Mr.  Prior  mentions  this  Garter  in  an  epigram  : 

*'  But  coronets  we  owe  to  crowns. 

And  favour  to  a  court^s  affection  -, 
By  nature  we  are  A4am*8  sons. 

And  sons  of  Anstis  hj  election." 

In  the  picture  gallery  at  Oxford  is  a  portrait  of  him ; 
there  is  another  in  the  hall  of  the  College  at  Arms.  In 
the  6opy  of  his  letters  concerning  the  honour  of  the  Earl 
Marshal,  purchased  by  George  Harrison,  esq.  Norrov,  for 
1/.  2^.  at  the  sale  of  George  Scott,  of  Woolston  hall,  esq. 
were  many  MS  letters  of  Mr.  Anstis  to  Dr.  Derham.  In 
Gutch*s  Coll.  Curiosa  is  a  curious  history  of  visitation 
books,  under  the  title  of  **  Nomehclator  Fecialinm  qui 
AnglisB  et  Walliae  Comitatus  visitHrunt,  quo  anno  et  ubi 
autographa,  sen  apographa  reperiuntur,  per  Johannem 
Anstis,  Garter,  principal.  Regem  armorum  Anglicanorum,** 
taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  All  Souls*  college  in 
Oxford.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cudlipp,  of  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  by  whom 
he  had,  1.  John  Anstis,  jun.  esq.  who  succeeded  him  as 
garter ;  2.  the  Rev.  George  Anstis,  vicar  of  Coliton,  in 
Devon,  who  became  heir  to  his  eldest  brother ;  3.  Ae  Rer. 
Philip  Anstis,  bom  in  the  college,  and  the  same  day^ 
December  15,  1717,  baptized  and  registered  at  St  Bennet's 
Church,  PauPs  Wharf  * ;  4.  Mary ;  5.  Catherine ;  and  6. 
Rachael,  bom  in  the  college.  May  1 7,  and  baptized  June 
II,  1721,  at  St  Bennet*s.i 

*  Om  of  Uie  abore  brothers,  who  tex,  NoTtmber  8,  1736,  retigmNl  k 
was  in  th€.  dhur«h,  died  at  Axnioster  March  24,  1737,.  to  another  Oeovgo 
In  Somenletshire,  October  14,  1758.  Anitis,  B.LL.  He  mtpied,  March  26» 
Oae  of  tbem  married  Elizabeth,  daugh*  1739,  to  Henry  Aostts,  B.LL.  who  like., 
ter  of  sir  William  Pole,  of  Shute  in  wise  resi^oied  it  Joae  S6,  1746.  H^ 
Devonshire,  bart.  There  was  a  George  died  LL.b.  ^fovember  3, 1766,  in  Fleet 
Aoftif,  ft.LL.  recter  of  Bradwijll  ta  Be>  street,  LomKm. 

»  NkAols't  Bowytr,  toI.  V.  p.  269.— N^ble'i  College  of  Amuu 
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ANSTlS  (John),  esq.  LL.D.  and  F.A.S.  eldest  soq  and 
keir  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  by  virtue  of  the,  grijint 
pas^d  in  1727.  He  bad  been  educated  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Corpus  Christi  college  ip  Oxford.  At  the 
revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  be  was  made  genealogist 
and  registrar.  He  was  presented  by  Dr.  Brookes,  regius 
professor  of  civil  law  in  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.. 
April  22, 1749,  being  the  opening  of  the  Radcliffe  Library. 
July  21,  1736,  he  had  been  elected  .a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  margrave  of  Anspach,  when 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  presented  him  with 
SOO  ducats,  the  gold-hilted  sword  his  highness  then  wore^ 
and  gave  him  100  ducats  in  lieu  of  his  upper  robe,  which 
Garter  claimed  as  belonging  to  him,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Mortlake,  .where,  indulging 
himself  too  freely  with  win^  it  shortened  his  Jiife,  dying 
there  December  5,  1754,  aged  only  forty-siac.  He  waa 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  abilities,  but  harsh  in  his  temper^ 
especially  towards  the  members  of  the  college.  Nevei; 
having  married,  his  brother,  tlie  Rev.  George  Anstis,  be- 
came his  heir.  The  manuscript^  and  wellrc)iosen  collection 
of  books  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  father  were  dis-f 
posed  of  at  his  death.  * 

'  ANTE  LMI  (Joseph)  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Frejus,  July  25,  1648.  When  he  had  finished 
bis  studies,  he  succeeded  an  uncle,  in  a  canonry  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,,  and  wrote  a  treatise  ^^  De  periculi^ 
Canonicorum,''  on  the  dangers  to  which  the  lives  of  canon$ 
are  liable  :  this  curious  piece  his  brother  Charles,  int^ded 
to  publish,  but  it  remains  in  manuscript.  In  \6S0p  be 
published,  what  was  accounted  more  valuf^le,  a  Latin  dis- 
sertation, on  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Freju^ ,  and  its 
history,  lives  o£  the  bishops,  .&c.  This  was  intended  as  an 
inti'oduction  to  a  complete  bii^^aiy  of  the  city  and  church 
of  Frejus,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  Iq  1684,  on  the 
recommendation  of  father  La  Chaise,  under  whom  he  had 
studied  theology  at  Lyon^  he  was  appointed  grand-vicai^ 
and  official  to  J.  B.  de  Verthamon,  bishop  of  Paniiecs^  who 
employed  him  in  restoring  peace  to  his  diocese,,  which  had 
,been  disturbed  by  the  regale,  9*  right  so  called  iaJFraapet 
by  which  .the  French  king,  upon  the  death  pf  a  bishopi 
claimed  the  revenues  and  fruits  of  his  see,  au4  th^  C€4lfL« 
'  <  .  ■ 

^  Nichols*9  Bowycr,  Tol.  V.  p.  26d.— Noble's  CoHe^  of  Arma, 
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tSo^  of  all  benefices  vacant  in  the  diocese,  before  the  l^)- 
pointment  of  a  HeW  bishop.  Anteloii  was  so  successful 
in  this  undertaking,  that  the  bishop  on  his  arrival  found  ids 
diocese  in  perfect  tranquillity.  He  then  continued  to  pro- 
secute his  studies,  and  wrote  several  works,  particularly  his 
disquisition  concerning  th6  genuine  writings  of  Leo  the 
Gteat,  and  Prosper  Aquitanus,  **  De  veris  operibus,  &c*'* 
1689.  In  this  he  maintains  that  the  Capitula  concerning 
the  grace  of  God,  the  Epistle  to  Demetrius,  and  the  two 
Books  of  the  Calling  of  the  Gentiles,  ascribed  to  Leo,  were 
tesiWy  Written  by  Prosper.  Father  Quesnel  was  his  opponent 
on  this  subjiect,  and  was  the  first  who  ascribed  these  books 
to  Leo,  wtule  Baronius,  Sirmond,  Labbe,  and  Noris,  con** 
jectured  that  pope  Celestine  was  the  author.  Quesnel  an- 
swered Ahtelmi,  and,  in  M.  duPin^s  opinion,  with  success. 
Anteltni's  other  and  mor^  interesting  work,  was  on  the 
toUiorship  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  *'  Nov«  de  Symboto 
Athahasiano  disquisitio,^'  Paris,  1693,  Svo.  Quesnel  as- 
drib^  this  ctetd  to  Virgtyus  or  Vigtlius  Tbapsensis,  aa 
African  bishbp  in  the  sixth  century ;  Antehni,  and  Pithon 
before  him,  to  a  French  divine.  The  General  Dictionary 
gives  a  stinimary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides^ 

Of  Antelmi^s other  works,  the  titles  may  suffice:  1,  ^<  D« 
saActsB  maxithsB  Virginis  Caltidiani  in  Forojuliensi  dicecesi 
cultu  et  patria,  Epistola  ad  V.  CI.  Danietem  PapebrcK 
cfhrum.'*  This  letter  is  published  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
tfie  Acta  SanctOrmn,  16th  of  May.  2.  <<  De  traoslatione 
toir^oris  S.  Atfxilii,  E^tola  ad  V.  CI.  Liidovicum  Thomas«* 
^trm  de  Masange.^*  The  bishop  of  Grasse,  v^ho  men- 
tibns  this'lettter,  4oes  not  tell  ns  when  it  was  printed.  3.  ^'  Dm 
lEtate  S.  MaHini  Tulronensis  Episcopi,  et  quorundam  ejus 
gestoriim  ordine,  anno  mortuali,  nee  nan  de  S.  Priccio 
Sttccessoire,  Epistola  ad  R.  P.  Ant.  Pagium^"  Paris,  1693^ 
8Vo.  Antelmi  and  father  Pagi  laboured  in  conjuucttoa 
dtithis  work;  yme  of  them  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
Gregory  Tutonensis,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Sulpicios 
$e¥erQs.  '^  Assertto  pro  unico  S.  Eudierio  Lugdunensi 
CTp&eopo.  Opus  posthumum.  Accedit  Concilium  Be* 
giense'stfcb'Roitagno  Metrop.  Aquensi  anni  1285,  nuno 
primo  pirbdit  integrum  et  notis  illustratum  opera  Car.  An^ 
ftelmi  deiiigua^i  Episc.  Grassens.  Pfsepos.  Foroj."  Paris,  1726^ 
tto.  Tins  work  was  the  only  one  found  entirely  finished 
among  our  author's  MSS.  to  which  the  editor  has  added  a 
Pre£Etce,  and  a  short  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
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Ahtelmrfl  brother,  the  author.  Antelmi  died  at  Frejos^ 
June  2)9!  697,  leaving  the  character  of  a  man  of  aeuteness, 
leanuQgy  and  integrity,  but  credulousy  aad  too  ready  to 
deal  in  conjecture.  ^ 

ANT£SIGNANUS  (Peter),  an  industrious  gcammarian^ 
was  born  at  Rabasteins  in  the  I6tb  ceqtary.  His  Greek 
gramoiar  went  through  several  editions,  and  he  afterwards 
published  an  universal  gramoiar,  which  proved  less  useful 
from  the  confused  arrangement.  We  have  likewise  by 
him  an  edition  of  Terence,  which  pfoves  him  to  have  been 
a  writer  of  a  very  laborious  turn.  He  published  the  co*» 
medies  of  this  poet  in  three  different  methods :  first,  with 
short  notes,  and  the  arguments  of  every  scene,  and  he 
marked  the  accents  upon  every  word  which  had  more  than 
two^  syllables,  and  likewise  at  the  side  of  every  verse  the 
manner  of  scanning  it.  In  the  second  place,  he  published 
them  with  the  entire  not^s  of  almost  all  the  audiors  who 
had  written  upon  Terence :  and  lastly,  he  published  them 
with  new  marginal  notes,  and  a  French  translation  and 
paraphrase  of  the  three  first  comedies.  He  puts  betweea 
crotchets  whatever  is  in  the  translation,  and  not  expressed 
in  the  original :  and  marks  with  letters  all  the  references 
from  the  translation  to  the  paraphrase.  The  various  read- 
ings have  likewise  each  their  parentheses,  and  their  notes 
of  reference.  This  edition,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Dr. 
Harwood,  appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Lyons,  by 
Matthew  Bon-homme,  about  the  year  1556,  *  * 

ANTHEMIUS,  an  eminent  architect  of  tha  sixth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Tralles  in  Lydia.  His  father  bad  five 
aons,  Olympius,  a  lawyer,  Dioscorus  and  Alexander,  phy«- 
sicians,  Metrodorus,  a  grammariani,  and  our  Anthemius, 
who  was*  an  excellent  mathematician,  and  availed  himsetf 
of  that  science  in  the  works  which  he  erected.  It  appeals 
likewise  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  more  modem 
secrets  of  philosophy  and  chemistry,  as  historians  inform 
us  that  he  could  imitate  thunder  and  lightmn^,  and  even 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  In  cons^equence  of  a  trifling 
dispute  with  Zeuo,  his  neighbour,  respecting  the  wa|ls  0t 
windows  of  their  contiguous  houses,  in  which  Zeno  ap» 
peared  to  have  the  advantage,  Antfaemius  played  him  a 
trick,  which  is  thus  described :  he  arranged  several  vessels 
or  cauldrons  of  water,  each  of  them  coveried  by  the  wide 

>  Oen.  IHct«-^oreri«  *  Ibid, 
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Ibottom  of  a  leaihem  tube  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  and 
was  artiQcialiy  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafters  of 
the  adjacent  building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the 
cauldron,  and  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water  ascended 
through  the  tubes  :  the  house  was  shaken  by'  the  efforts  of 
the  imprisoned  air,  and  th6  trembling  inhabitants  wondered 
that  the  city  was  unconscious  of  an  earthquake  which  they 
felt.  At  another  time  the  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at 
table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light  which  flashed 
in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius ; 
they  were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he  produced  from 
a  collision  of  certain  minute  and  sonorous' particles  :  and 
Zeno  declared  to  the  senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield 
to  the*  power  of  an  antagonist  who  shook  the  earth  with 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  and  light* 
ning  of  Jove  himself.  But  the  genius  of  Anthemius  ap- 
peared to  most  adirantage  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  This  he  undertook  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  was  assisted  by  ten 
thousand  workmen,  whos^  payment,  we  are  told,  doubtless 
as  a  hint  to  modern  surveyors,  was  made  in  fine  silver,  and 
never  delayed  beyond  the  evening.  It  was  completed  in 
five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days.  Gibbon  has  given 
a  splendid  description  of  this  edifice,  now  the  principal 
Turkish  mosque,  which  continues  to  excite  the  fond  ad- 
miration of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  travellers.  Anthemius  died  about  the  year  534. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  subject  of  machinery, 
and  Dupuy,  secretary  to  the  French  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, published  a  fragment  of  his  in  1777,  on  mechanics 
and  dioptrics,  in  which  Anthemius  endeavours  to  explain 
the  burning  mirrors  employed  by  Archimedes  in  destroying 
the  Roman  ships.  ^ 

ANTHONY  (St.)  the  institutor  of  monastic  life,  was 
bom  in.  Egypt,  in  the  year  251.  Having  understood  some 
passages  in  our  Saviour^s  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  he 
disposed  of  a  large  property  which  he  inherited,  divided 
the  produce  among  the  poor,  and  retired  from  the  world, 
to  a  solitude  where  he  is  s^d  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
devil  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  stories  which  are  too 
absurd  to  be  now  revived.     It  is  added,  however,  that  for 

^  BiQg.  Unirerselle.— Gibbon'!  ^omuk  Hi»U  Aod  Uie  uttthon  Uicre  wted.<«^ 
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twenty  years  resistance,  Anthony  received  the  gift  of 
miracles ;  a  vast  number  of  disciples  began  now  to  crowd 
about  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  erect  many  monasteries 
in  the  desert  to  which  he  had  retired.  Here  his  followers^ 
passed  their  time  in  prayer,  and  other  acts  of  devotion, 
and  in  manual  labour,  and  were  encoui*aged  and  supported 
by  the  example  and  precepts  he  gave  of  mortiBcation  and 
humility.  He  is  said  to  have  quitted  this  retreat  only 
twice ;  once  during  the  persecution  under  Maximinus  in 
the  year  312,  when  he  endeavoured  to  assist  the  Christians 
who  were  then  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  gospel :  and  a 
second  time,  in  the  year  335,  at  the  request  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius,  when  his  object  was  to  defend  the  faith  against  the 
Arians,  who  had  accused  him  of  being  of  their  opinion. 
When  at  Alexandria,  all  the  city  came  out  to  see  him  i 
even  the  Pagans  crowded  to  touch  him,  and  he  converted 
many  of  them  to  Christianity.  Constantine  and  his  family 
wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father,  and  expressed  their  fervent 
desire  to  be  favoured  with  his  correspondence,  which  he 
complied  with.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Pagan 
philosophers,  some  of  whom  endeavoured  to  perplex  him 
Dy  arguments  against  Christianity,  but  he  constantly  re- 
futed them,  and  maintained  the  superiority  of  that  religion 
over  Paganism.  His  death  is  6xed  on  the  17tb  of 
January,  in  the  year  356,  in  the  I05tb  year  of  hi^  age. 
Much  superstitious  regard  was  paid  to  his  body,  which  is. 
said  to  have  been  transported  into  Yienne,  in  Dauphiny,  in* 
the  eleventli  century.  There  are  seven  letters  of  his  ex» 
tant  in  the  Bibl.  Patram,  His  life  was  written  by  St.  Atha« 
uasius, 

Tradition  has  connected  the  name  of  St  Anthony  with 
that  of  a  very  painful  disorder,  the  erysipelas.  Hence  he 
is  sometimes  represente^d  with  a  fire  by  his  side,  signifying 
that  he  relieves  persons  from  the  inflammation  called  by 
his  name ;  but  be  is  always  accompanied  by  a  hog,  on  ac<r 
count  of  his  having  cured  the  disorders  of  that  animal  To 
do  him  the  greater  honour,  the  Romanists  in  several  places 
keep  at  common  charges  a  hog  denominated  St  Anthony's 
hog  (whence  our  vulgarism  of  Taniony  pig)  for  which  they 
have  great  veneration.  Some  have  St.  Anthony's  picture, 
on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  hoping  by  that  to  be  preserved 
from  the  plague  :  and  the  Italians,  who  do  not  know  the 
true  signification  of  tlie  fire  painted  ^t  the  side  of  their 
fftinti  conclude  that  he  preserves  houses  from  being  bumti 
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inA  involt^  hM  tmsrkch  occasions.  In  1095)  an  ofiet  at 
^ligious  vl^a$  folded  in  France,  called  the  order  of  St* 
Anthony,  the  members  of  which  were  to  take  care  of  per- 
son* afflicted  with  St.  Anthony's  fire. ' 

ANTllONY,  or  ANTONY  (Dr.  Francis),  a  noted  em, 
]fciric  aind  chemist  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  son  of  art 
Eminent  goldsmith  in  the  city  of  London,  who  had  an  em^ 
piloyttient  of  considerable  value  in  the  jewel-office  under 
die  reign  of  qiieen  Eliza'beth.  He  was  born  April  16^ 
1550;  and  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning  while  at  home,  was,  about  the  year 
1569,  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  stu- 
died witii  greiit  diligence  and  success,  and  some  time  in 
the  year  1574  took  the  degreie  of  master  of  arts.  It  ap* 
peSrs  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  applied  himself  for 
ihany  years  ifi  that  university,  to  the  theory  and  practice 
6{  chemistry,  with  sedulous  industry*  He  came  up  to 
Londoti,  probably  before  be  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and 
begain  soon  after  bis  arrival  to  publish  to  the  world  the 
.effects  of  his  chemical  studies.  In  the  year  1598,  he  sent 
abroad  his  first  treatise,  concerning  the  excellency  of  a 
medicine  drawn  from  gold  ;  but,  not  having  taken  the  ne- 
cessiiry  precautions  of  applying  to  the  college  of  physi- 
cians for  their  licence,  he  was,  some  time  in  the  year  1 600, 
summoned  before  the  president  and  censors.  Here  he 
confessed  that  he  had  practised  physic  in  London  at  least 
more  than  six  months,  atid  had  cured  twenty  persons  of 
several  diseases,  to  whom  he  had  given  purging  and  vomit* 
ing  physic,  and  to  others,  a  diaphoretic  medicine,  pre- 
pared fi^m  gold  and  mercury^  as  their  case  required ;  but 
acknowledged  that  he  had  ho  licence,  and  being  examined 
in  several  parts  of  physic,  and  found  inexpert,  he  was  in- 
terdicted practice.  Abdui  a  month  after,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Counter-pt'ison,  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  " propter iUicitam praxiny'*  that  is,  for  prescribing 
physic  against  the  statutes  and  privilege  of  the  college ; 
but  upon  his  application  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  be  was 
s^  at  liberty,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  college^ 
that  the  president  and  one  of  the  censors  waited  on  the 
diief  justice,  to  request  his  favour  in  defending  and  pre- 

1  Monsrt.^MilDer*ft  Church  Hift.  toI.  I.  p.  59«.— -CaTe,  vol.  Iw— Saudi  Oim* 
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ierving  the  college  privilegies ;  upon  wluch  Mr.  Anthony 
f  ubmitted  bimself)  promised  to  pay  his  fine,  and  was  for-^ 
bidden  practice.    But  not  long  after  he  was  accused  again 
cf  practising  physic,   and  upon  his  own  confession  was 
fined  five  pounds ;  which,  on  his  refilling  to  pay  it,  wat 
increased  to  twenty  pounds,  and  he  committed  to  prison 
till  he  paid  it ;  neither  were  the  college  satisfied  with  thiS| 
but  commenced  a  suit  at  law  against  him  in  the  name  of 
the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  college,  in  which  they  suc-« 
eeeded,  and  obtained  judgmrent  against  him ;  but  after  some 
time,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of  his  wife,  to 
remit  their  share  of  the  penalty,  as  appears  by  their  war- 
rant to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  for  his  discharge,  dated 
under  the  college  seal,  the  6th  of  August,  1602.     After 
his  release,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  pa<* 
irons,  who  were  able  to  protect  him  from  the  authority  of 
the  college ;  and  though  Dr.  Goodall  tells  us,  that  this 
learned  society  thought  him  weak  and  ignorant  in  physic, 
yet  he  contrived  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physio 
in  some  university.     This  did  not  hinder,  new  complaints 
being  brought  against  him,  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  another 
physician,  who  grounded  their  proceedings  chiefly  on  his 
giving  a  certain  nostrum,  which  he  called  "  Auruvx  pota^ 
J/fe,"  or  potable  goldy  and   which  he  represented  to  the 
world  as  an  universal  medicine.     There  were  at  this  time 
also  several  things  written  agaiust  him,  and  his  manner'of 
practice,  insinuating  that  he  was  very  inaccurate  in  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  that  the  virtues  of  metals  as  to 
physical  uses  were  very  uncertain,  and  that  the  boasted 
effects  of  his  medicine  were  destitute  of  proof.     Dr.  An- 
thony, "Upon  this,  published  a  defence  of  himself  and  his 
Aurum  potabile  in   Latin,  written  with  a  plausible  display 
of  skill  in  chemistry,  and  with  an  apparent  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  history  of  physic.     This  book,  which  h& 
published  in  1610,  was  printed  at  the  university  press  of 
Cambridge,   and  entitled  "  Medicinse  Chymicas,  et  ^eri 
potid>ilis  Auri  assertio,  ex  lucubrationibus  Fra.  Anthonii 
Londinensis,    in   Medicina  Doctoris.      CantabrigicB,    ej^ 
offieina  Cantrelli  Legge    celeberrimse  Acad^niiBe  Typo-* 
gniphi/'  4to.  It  bad  a  very  fiorid  dedication  to  king  Jame^ 
prefix^. '  He,  likewise,  annexed  certificates  of  cures,  un- 
der the  hands  of  .several  persons  of  distinction,  and  some 
of  the  ^ulty ;  but  bis  book  was  quickly  answered^  an4 
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the  coiitroversv  about  AHrtun  potabile  grew  so  wkrniy  that 
he  was  obliged  to  publish  another  apology  in ,  the  English 
language,  which  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  but  did  not 
answer  the  doctor^s  expectation,  in  conciliating  the  opinion 
pf  the  faculty,  yet,  what  is  more  valuable  to  an  empiric,  it 
procured  the  general  good- will  of  ordinary  readers,  and 
contributed  exceedingly  to  support  and  extend  his  prac* 
tice,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  decry  it.  What 
chiefly  contributed  to  maintain  his  own  reputation,  and 
thereby  reflected  credit  on  his  medicine,  was  that  which  is  ' 
rarely  met  with  among  quacks,  his  unblemished  character 
in  private  life.  Dr.  Anthony  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety, 
untainted  probity,  of  easy   address,  great  .modesty,  and 
boundless  charity  ;  which  procured  him  many  friends,  and 
left  it  not  in  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  attack  any  part  of 
bis  conduct,  except  that  of  dispensing  a  medicine,   of 
which  they  had  no  opinion.     And  though  much  has  been 
said  to  discredit  the  use  of  gold  in  medicine,  yet  some  very 
able  and  ingenious  men  wrote  very  plausibly  in  support  of 
those  principles  on  which  Dr.  Anthony's  practice  was 
founded,  and  among  these  the  illusitrious  Robert  Boyle. 
The  process  of  making  the  potable  gold  is  given  in  the 
Biog.  .Britannica,  but   in  such  a  confused  and  ignorant 
manner  that  any  modern  chemist  may  easily  detect  the 
fallacy,  and  be  convinced  that  gold  does  not  en^r  into  the 
preparation.     The   time  in  which  Anthony  flourished,  if 
that  phrase  may  be  applied  to  him,  was  very  favourable  to 
bis  notions,  chemistry  being  then  much  admired  and  very 
little  understood.     He  had  therefore  a  most  extensive  and 
beneficial  practice,  which  enabled  him  to  live  hospitably 
at  his  bouse  in  Bartholomew  close,  and  to  be  very  Ubersd 
in  his  alms  to  the  poor.     He  died  May  26,  1623,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  where 
a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.     His 
principal  antagonists  were.  Dr.  Matthew  Gwinne,  o£  the 
college  of  physicians,  who  wrote  "  Aurum  non  Aurum, 
sive  adversaria  in  assertorem  Chymiae,  sed  veras  Medicine 
desertorem  Franciscum  Anthonium,**    Lood.  161 1,   4to, 
and  Dr.  Cotta,  of  Northampton,  in  1 623,  in  a  work  en-* 
titled,  ^<  Cotta  contra  Antonium,  or  an  Ant-Antony,  or  an 
Ant-Apology,  manifesting  Dr.  Anthony  his  Apology  for 
Aurum  potabile,  in  true  and  equal  balance  of  right  reason^ 
to  be  false  wd  counterfeit,"  Oxford,  4to»  •   - 


ANTHONY.  3H 

Br.  Anthony  by  bis  second  wife  bad  two  sons :  Charles, 
a  physician  of  character  at  Bedford^  and  John,  the  subject 
of  the  following  article.* 

ANTHONY  (John),  son  of  the  above,  to  whose  prac-^ 
tice  he  succeeded,  made  a  handsome  living  by  the  sale  of 
his  father^s  medicine  called  Aurum  potabiie.  He  was  also 
autiior  of  '<  Lucas  redivivus,  or  The  gospel  physician^ 
prescribing  (by  way  of  meditation)  divine  physic  to  pr^eat 
diseases  not  yet  entered  upon  the  soul,  and  to  cure  those 
maladies  which  have  already  seized  upon  the  spirit,^'  16^6, 
4to.  He  died  April  28,  1655,  aged  70,  as  appears  by  the 
monument  erected  for  his  father  and  himself  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  in  London.* 

ANTIGONUS  (Carysthius),  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  two  Ptolemies, 
became  famous  for  his  writings.  He  wrote  a  history  <^ 
philosophers,  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius  made  much  use, 
and  which  is  quoted  by  Eusebius.  Athenacus  speaks  of 
another  work  of  his,  entitled  "  Hisloriqal  Commentaries,** 
and  Hesychius  makes  mention  of  two  others,  die  first  on 
animals,  the  second  on  the  voice,  but  we  have  no  remaius 
of  any  of  his  works,  except  a  collection  of  remarkable  and 
not  very  probable  stories,  **  Historiarnm  mirabilium  cd- 
lectio,"  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.^  It  was 
printed  by  Meursius  in  1619,  and  an  excellent  .edition  by 
Beckmann,  with  learned  notes  by  hioiself  and  others, 
Leipsic,  1791,  4to,  Greek  and  Latin.  But  it  is  thought 
rather  to  belong  to  some  grammarian  of  the  lower  empire^ 
than  to  a  writer  of  the  age  f»f  the  Ptolemies.  There  are 
two  other  Antigonus's,  who  were  writers  of  a  description 
of  Macedonia,  and  of  a  history  of  Italy,  but  it  is  uncertaia 
who  they  were,  or  what  their  share  in  these  works.  ^ 

ANTIGONUS  SOCHiEUS,  a  Jew  who  was  born  as 
Socho,  on  the  borders  of  Judea,  about  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  was  president  of  the  sanhedrim  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school 
of  that  city.  Having  often,  in  his  lectures,  inculcated  to 
his  scholars  that  they  ought  not  to  serve  God  in  a  servile 
manner,  but  only  out  of  filial  love  and  fear,  two  of  his 
scholars,  Sadoc  and  Baithus,  thence  inferred,  that  there 
were  no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life,  and  therefore  sepa- 

*  Biog.  Brit,  •  Ibid.— Granger. 
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rating  ttotn  A9  sehoe)  of  their  master,  they  thought  there 
iK^as  no  resurrection  nor  future  state,  neither  angel  nor  spi- 
rit:  hence  arose  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  They  seem  to 
agree  in  general  with  the  Epicureans,  differing,  however, 
in  this :  that  though  they  denied  a  future  state,  yet  they 
allowed  the  power  of  God  to  create  the  world,  which  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  denied  It  is  said  also,  that  they  re^ 
jected  the  scriptures,  except  the  Pentateuch ;  denied  pre-* 
destination ;  and  taught,  that  God  had  made  man  absolute 
Blaster  of  all  his  actions,  without  assistance  in  what  is 
good,  or  restraint  from  evil. ' 

ANTIMACHUS,  one  of  four  poets  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  was  a  native  of  Claros,  according  to 
Ovid,  and  of  Colophon,  according  to  others.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  description  of  th^  olympiads  makes  hioi 
contemporary  with  Lysander,  and  even  with  Plato,  who^ 
when  a  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  Antima-» 
chus^s  poem  the  "  Thebaid**  was  read.  The  learned 
author  of  the  travels  of  Anacbarsis  places  him  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  Whenever  he  lived,  we  must  regret  thai 
scarcely  any  of  his  writings  have  descended  to  posterity^ 
as  he  had  such  reputation  as  to  be  accounted  next  to  Ho« 
mer,  and  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  Adrian  preferred  him 
to  that  illustrious  poet  Besides  the  ^'  Thebaid,**  he  wrote 
the  ^^  Lydian."  Being  violently  enamoured  of  Chryseisj 
he  followed  her  into  Lydia,  her  native  country,  where  she 
died  in  his  arms.  On  bis  return  home,  he  perpetuated  hit 
affliction  in  a  poem  to  her  miemory,  and  called  firom  her 
name,  which  is  praised  by  Ovid.  W^  find  a  fragment  of 
Antimachus  in  the  Analects  of  Brunck,  and  Schellenberg 
published  what  else  remains,  in  1786,  under  the  title  ^*  An- 
timachi  Colophonii  Reliquias  nunc  primum  oonquirere  et 
explicare  instituit  C.  A«  G.  Schellenberg,  Accessit  Epistola 
fVid.Aug.Wolfii."« 

ANTIMACHUS  (Mark-Antony),  or  ANTIMACO, 
€»ne  of  the  most -celebrated  Greek  processors  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  cetuury,  wasborn  at  Mantua^  about  tUe  year  1473. 
After  learning  Greek* as  far  as  it  could  be  taught  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  improved  his  acquaint* 
ance  with  t\SSLt  language  under  the  ablest  masters  during  a 
residence  there  of  five  years,  and  ^Tote  an^  spoke  Greek 
a^  easily  as  Latin  or  Italian.     On  bis  return  to  Maotua,  ho 
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effgaged  in  teaching  the  Greek  language^  and  lectured  on 
Ihat  and  on  Greek  literature.  In  1532  he  was  invited  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  became  professor  of  the  same  studies, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1552.  He  translated 
Gemistus  Plethon,  and  part  of  Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassus^ 
&fi.  under  the  title  ^^  Gemisti  Plethonis  de  gestis  Grasco- 
rum  post  pugnam  ad  Manthieam  per  capita  tractatio  duobus 
libris  explicata,  M.  Antonio  Antimacho  interprete.  Ad  ba&c 
Dionysii  Halicarnassei  prcecepta,  &c.*^  Bale^  1540,  4t0. 
He  wrote  also  many  Latin  poems,  which  are  mostly  unpub- 
lished. Some  have  attributed  to  him  eight  books  of  Greek 
epigrams,  and  there  are  several  by  him,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to  Vettori^ 
and  published  by  Bandini,  at  Pavia,  1758. ' 

ANTINE.     See  D'ANTINE. 

ANTIOCHUS  of  Asoalon  ii»- Palestine,  was  the  disciple 
of  Philo,  the  founder  of  the  fourth  academy  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  founded  himself  a  fifth,  which  procured  him 
the  name  of  Antiochus  the  Academician.  He  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  tenets  of  the  different  sects,  and  maintained 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Cicero  greatly  admired  his  eloquence, 
and  the  politeness  of  his  manners;  and  Lucullus  took  him 
ms  bis  companion  into  Asia.  He  resigned  the  academic 
chair  in  the  I57th  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  80,*aiKl  was  thje  last 
preceptor  of  the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  ,  After  his  time, 
tlie  profetaorsof  the  Academic  philosophy  jvere  dispersed 
by  the  tuoiults  of  war,  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred 
10  Rome.  * 

ANTIOCHUS,  a  monk  of  Seba,  in  Palestine,  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventb  century.  He  was  the  author 
ttf  '^  Psadectse  divinsB  Scriptural,"  and  of  an  hundred  and 
ninety  homilies.  He  speaks  in  his  preface  of  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  -on  the  monks  of  Palestine.  To  this  is  added  a 
.  po€m>  in  whic^h  he  deplores  the  loss  of  the  'real  cross  which 
the  Persians  carried  away  among  the  rest  of  tbeir  booty, 
and  celebrated  the  restitution  of  it  in  another  poem  written 
in  Italian.  The  former,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  inserted  iu 
the  supplement  to  the  Bibl.  PatrunL  * 

ANTIPATER    (LjEUUS  C/ELIUS),  a  Roman  historian, 
lived  in  ^tbe.  time  of  Gracchus,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
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second  Punic  war^  of  which  Brutus  made  an  abridginenti 
according  to  Cicero,  who  frequently  mentions  Antipat€r. 
TTie  emperor  Adrian,  of  whose  taste  we  have  just  given  a 
sample  (in  arc  Antimachus),  preferred  Antipater  to  SaU 
hist,  as  he  did  Ennius  to  Virgil.  Riccoboni,  in  1568| 
published  the  fragments  of  Antipater,  which  have  been  re- 
printed by  Ant  Augusfine,  1595,  and  by  Ausonius  Pa- 
pona,  and  they  are  likewise  added  to  Havercamp*s  edition 
of  Sallnst,  1742,  and  to  other  editions  of  the  same  author. ' 

ANTIPATER,  of  Sidon,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  wlio  wrote 
poems  tliat  were  much  praised  by  Cicero,  according  to 
whose  account  he  appears  to  have  possessed  the  talents  of 
the  improvisatori,  Valerius  Maximus  and  Pliny  record  of 
him  that  he  had  e\ery  year  a  return  of  fever  on  the  day 
which  was  that  of  his  birth,  and  happened  to  be  that  of  his 
death.  He  flourished  about  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
B.  C.     Some  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Anthology** 

ANTIPHANES,  one  of  the  several  ancient  Greek  comic 
poets  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Athenaeus, 
Strabo,  and  others,  was  either  of  Rhodes,  Caristia,  or 
Smyrna,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  This  monarch 
expressing  little  taste  for  his  comedies,  the  author  took  the 
liberty  to  inform  him,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  them,  he  must 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the 
scene;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  described 
depraved  manners.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
canying  off  the  prize  three  times.  He  composed  three 
hundred  and  sixty^dve,  or  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty 
comedies,  of  which  Fabricius  has  given  a  list  from  Herte- 
iius,  Koenig,  Vossius,  and  Meursius,  who  often  mention 
these  pieces  of  Antiphanes;  and  Gronovius,  in  his  "  Ex- 
cerpta  Comicorum,'*  has  given  the  fragments  found  in 
Athenaius  and  other  authore.  The  leanied  Koppiers  has 
bestowed  great  pains  on  these  fragments  in  his  "  Philolo* 
gica  observata,"  Leyden,  1771,  8vo.  But  this  poet  is 
often  confounded  with  others  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
other  names  disfigured  by  the  blunders  of  transcribers.  * 

ANTIPHON,  an  Athenian  orator,  called  the  Rhamnu- 
sian  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  eloquence  to  an 
art,  and  who  taught  and  harangued  for  hire.  Thucydides 
M-as  one  of  his  disciples.     He  wrote  several  works.     Six-* 
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teen  of  his  orations  were  printed  in  the  collection  of  the 
ancient  Greek  orators  by  Stephens  in  1 575,  fol.  and  before 
that  by  Aldus  in  1 5 1 S,  fol.  His  death  is  said  to  have  takeo 
place  in  the  year  411  B.  C.  He  was  condemned  to  die 
for  favouring  the  party  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants  at 
Athens,  and  on  this  occasion  made  an  able  but  unsuccess*- 
ful  defence  of  his  conduct.^ 

ANTIQUARIUS  (James),  a  learned  Italian  of  the  fif- 
,teenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Perugia,  and  of  a  family  of 
&ome  rank.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Joannes  Antonius  Cam- 
panus,  and  published  the  first  and  perhaps  only  entire  edi- 
tion of  Campanus'  works,  1495.  Michael  Feruus,  a  Milan- 
•ese  scholar,  at  his  request  superintended  the  press,  and 
enriched  the  publication  with  a  copious  life  of  Campanus, 
.and  a  variety  of  elaborate  prefaces  addressed  to  various 
persons.  That  which  is  addressed  to  Antiquarius  himself 
bears  ample  testimony  to  his  literary  reputation.  On  quit* 
ting  bis  native  city,  Antiquarius  obtained  a  political  office 
of  consequence  and  responsibility  at  Bologna.  AbpMt  1 460 
he  removed  to  Milan,  where  his  erudition  enabled  him  to 
secure  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Giovanni  Galeozzo  and 
.Lud.  Msgcia  Visconti,  dukes  of  Milan,  to  Whom  he  was  se- 
cretary and  prime  minister,  and  employed  his  influence  in 
the  patronage  of  literature.  As  he  was  in  the  church  he 
obtained  some  rich  benefices  from  pope  Alexander  VI. 
Many  learned  works,  the  publication  of  which  he  had  en* 
couraged,  were  dedicated  to  him,  but  we  have  nothing  of 
his  own,  except  an  "  Oratio,"  Milan,  1509,  4to,  and  a  vo- 
lume of  Latin  letters,  1519,  4to.  He  died  at  Milan  in 
1512.' 

,  ANTISTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  veas  born  at  Athens  in  423  B.  C. 
His  father  was  of  the  same  name  with  him,  and  his  mother 
mna  either  a  Thracian  or  a  Phrygian,  but  he  appears  to 
have  despised  the  honours,  of  family,  and  made  them  the 
topics  of  ridicule,  a  practice  not  uncommon  with  those 
whose  origin  is  mean  or  doubtful.  He  appears  to  have 
served  in  the  army,  and  behaved  with  great  courage  in  the 
battle  of  Tanagra.  His  first  preceptor '  was  Gorgias  the 
orator,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a  florid  and  showy  manner, 
but  attained  afterwards  much  eminence  under  Socrates, 
^ud  advised  his  scholars  to  become  his  fellpw-disciples  in 
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-the  scbool  of  that  celebrated  philosopher.  Laertius  iDfonnn 
vs  Cfaat  there  were  ten  volumes  of  his  works ;  but  a  coUec- 
4ion  of  apophthegms  only  remain,  some  of  which  are  excel- 
lent. Modem  wit  perhaps  affords  few  better  hits  than 
^hatbe  bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  when  he  advised  tliem 
-to  elect  asses  to  be  horses.  This  they  said  was  absurd ; 
**  and  yet,"  he  replied,  "  you  chuse  those  for  generals 
who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  your  votes." 
Antisthenes  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  austerity, 
and  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian.  Some  of  his  contempora- 
ries give  him  a  very  hi^h  character  in  other  respects,  and 
his  life,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  im- 
putation of  the  sensual  vices  practised  by  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  * 

ANTONELLl  (Nicholas  Maria),  count  of  Pergola, 
who  rose  thrc^ugh  various  ecclesiastical  promotions  to  that 
of  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1697,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1767, 
esteemed  for  his  learning,  modesty,  and  other  virtues.  He 
published,  J.  ^*  Be  titulis  quos  S.  Evaristus Romanis  pres- 
byteris  distribuit,"  Rome,  1725,  8vo.  2.  *^  Ragioni  della 
Sede  apostolica  sopra  il  Ducato  di  Parma  e  Piacenza  es* 
poste  a'  sovrani  e  principi  Catholici  dell'  Europa,"  Rome, 
1742,  4  vols.  4to.  3.  "  S.  Athanasii  interpretatio  psalmo- 
rum,'*  Rome,  1746,  folio,  which  he  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Barborini  library,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes.  4.  "  Vetus  Missale  Roma- 
num,  praefationibus  jft  notis  illustratum,'^  Rome,  1756,  4to. 
He  also  cultivated  Italian  poetry,  and  there  are  several  of 
his  pieces  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  poems  ^*  Degli  Ar- 
cadi  di  Roma,"  1 747,  8vo.'  Other  works  by  him,  separately 
printed,  were  collected  and  published  in  a  folio  vol.  Rome, 
4756.' 

ANTONELLO.  See  ANTONIO  DE  MESSINA* 
ANTONIANO  (Silvio),  a  man  of  great  learning,  wbe  ' 
raised  biinself  from  a  low  condition  by  his  merit,  his  parents 
being  so  far  from  able  to  support  him  in  his  studies,  that 
they  themselves  stood  in  need  of  charity,  was  bom  at  Rome 
in  1540.  He  made  a  quick  and  most  surprising  progress 
in  his  studies ;  for  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  he  could 
make  verses  upon  any  subject  proposed  to  him ;  and  these  so 
excellent,  though  pronounced  extempore,  that  it  was  cofin-* 
fiionly. thought  they  exceeded  those  of  the  most  studied 
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ptejp'fti^tioh.     A  proof  of  this  was  at  the  table  of  th6  cardr* 
nal  of  Pisa,  when  he  gave  an  entertainment  one  day  to 
several  other  cardinals.    Alexander  Famese,  taking  a  nose-' 
gay,  gave  it  to  this  youth,  desiring  him  to  present  it  to  him 
of  the  company  whom  he  thought  most  likely  to  be  pope : 
be  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  of  Medicis,  and  made  an 
eulogium  upon  him  in  verse.    This  cardinal,  who  was  pope 
some  ^ears  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Pius  IV.  imagined, 
it  all  a  contrivance,  and  that  thfe  poeib  had  been  artfully 
prepared  before-hand,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  him.     He 
therefore  appeared  hurt  at  it,  but  the  Company  protested! 
that  it  was  an  extempore  performance,    and   requested 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  the  bby :  he  did  so,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  his  extraordinary  talents.     According  to  Strada, 
as  the   cardinal   of  Medlcis  was  thinking  upon   a  siib- 
ject  for  this  purpose,  the  clock  in  the  hall  struck ;  whicli 
was  the  occasion  of  his  proposing  a  clock  for  the  subject 
of  his  verses.    Thie  duke  de  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to 
congratulate  Marcellus  11.  upon  his  being  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  was  so  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano.' 
that  be  carried  him  to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able 
masters  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  sciences.     From  thence, 
he  was  sent  for  by  Pius  IV.  who  recollecting  the  adventure 
of  the  nosegay,  made  itiquiry  ft>r  the  young  poet;  and' 
having  found  him,  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  aii^ 
honourable  post  in  his  palace,  a^d'some  time  afit^r  made 
him  professor  of  the  belles  iettres  ifi  the  college  at  Rome., 
Antonlano  filled  this  place  with  so  much  reputation,  that. 
cm  the  day  when  he  began  to  explain  the  oration  pro  Mar- 
co Marcello,  he  had  a  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  these 
no  less  than  twenty-five  catdihsils.     He  was  afterwards 
chosen  rector  of  the  college;  and  after  the'  death  of  Pius 
rv.  being  seized  with  a  spirit  of  devotion,  he  joined  him-  . 
self  to  Philip  Neri,  and  accepted  cbo  office  of  seurctaiy  to 
the  sacred  college,  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  \ihich  he  tse-, 
cuted  for  many  years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honest  and 
able  man.     He  refused  a  bishopric  which  Gregory  XI V. 
would  have  given  him,  but  he  accepted  the  office  of  secre-^ 
tfery  to  the  briefs,  offered  him  by  Clenient  VIII.  who  made* 
Mth  his  chai^berlain,  and  afterward^^  a  cardinal.     It  is  re'* 
ported,  that  cardinal  Alexander  de  iVIontalto,  who  had  be- 
haved a  little  too' haughtily  tu  AutdJiiano,  said,  when  he 
saw  him  promoted  to  the  purple^  that  for  the  future  he 
would  not  despise  a  man  of  the  cassoc  and.  Uule  band^ 
Vot.  II.  Y 
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however  low  and  despicable  he  might  appear;  since  it 
might  happen  that  he  whom  he  had  despised,  might  not 
only  become  his  equal,  but  even  his  superior.  His  intense 
application  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  Aug.  15, 
1603.  His  printed  works  are,  1.  ^^  Dele'  Educazione 
Cristiana  de  Figliuoli  libri  tre,'*  Verona,  1584, 4to,  reprint- 
ed  at  Cren^ona  and  Naples.  This  work  on  education  be 
wrote  at  the  request  of  cardinal  Borromeo.  2.  <<  Orationes 
tredecim,'*  Rome,  1610,  4to,  with  a  life  of  the  author  bj 
Joseph  Castalip.  3.  Various  discourses,  letters,  pieces  of 
poetry,  both  Ladn  and  Italian,  in  the  collections.  ^ 

ANTONIDES  (John),  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  sur«- 
named  VANDER   GOES,   from  the  place  in   Zealand 
where  be  was  born,  April  3,  1647,  of  parents  who  were 
anabaptists,  people  of  good  character,  but  of  low  circum- 
stances.   They  went  to  live  at  Amsterdam,  when  Antonidea 
was  about  four  years  old ;  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  a^ 
he  began  his  studies,  under  the  direction  of  Hadrian  Juni- 
us and  James  Cocceius.     Antonides  took  great  pleasure  in 
reading  the  Latin  poets,  carefully  comparing  them  with 
Grotius,  Heinsius,  &c.  and  acquired  a  considerable  taste 
for  poetry.     He  first  attempted  to  translate  some  pieces  of 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancients  $  and  havine  formed  his 
taste  on  these  excellent  models,  he  at  length  undertook 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  poetry,  to  write  a  tragedy, 
entitled,  "  Trazil,'*  or  the  "  Invasion  of  China,*'  but  was 
so  modest  as  not  to  pernut  it  to  be  pubhsbed.    Vondel, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  taken  also  from 
some  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  Antonides^s  tra- 
gedy, and  was  so  well  pleased  with  it,  that  he  declared,  if  the 
author  would  not  print  it,  he  would  take  some  passages  out 
of  it,  and  make  u^e  of  them  in  his  own  tragedy,  which  he 
did  accordingly;  and  it  was  reckoned  much  to  the  honour 
of  Antonides,  to  have  written  what  might  be  adopted  by  so 
great  a  poet  as  Yondel  was  acknowledged  to  be.     Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  betwixt  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  in  the  year  1697,  Antonides  wrote  a  piece,  en- 
titled "  Bellona  aan  band,"  i.  e.  Bellona  chained ;  a  very 
elegant  poem,  consisting  of  several  hundred  verses.    The 
applause  with  which  this  piece  was  received,  excited  him 
.    to  try  his  genius  in  something  more  considerable  ;  be  ac- 
cordingly wrote  an  epic  poem,  which  he  entitled  The  River 

1  G<n«  Djct— Morvri. 
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Y.    The  description  of  this  river,  or  rather  lake,  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem>  which  is  divided  into  ibur  books ;   iu 
the  first  the  poet  gives  a  vei^  pompous  description  of  all 
that  is  remarkable  on  that  bank  of  the  Y  on  which  Amster- 
dam is  built.     In  the  second  he  opens  to  himself  a  larger 
field,  beginning  with  the  praises  of  navigation,  and  describ* 
ing  the  large  fleets  which  cover  the  Y  as  an  immense  fo*^ 
rest,  and  thence  go  to  every  part  of  the  world,  to  bring 
home  whatever  may  satisfy  the  necessity,  luxury,  or  pride 
of  men.    The  third  book  is  aii  ingenious  fictidd.  Which 
supposes  the  poet  suddenly  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river  Y,  where  he  sees  the  deity  of  the  river,  with  his  demi- 
gotls  and  nymphs,  adorning  and  dressing  themselves  for  a 
feast,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Neptune's  court,  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Tbetis  with  Peleus.     In 
the  fourth  book  he  describes  the  other  bank  of  the  Y, 
adorned  with  several  cities  of  North  Holland ;  and  in  the 
close  of  the  work  addresses  himself  to  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam,  to  whose  wisdom  he  ascribes  the  riches  and 
flourishing  condition  of  that  powerful  city.     This  is  a  very 
short  abridgment  of  the  account  of  this  poem  given  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  according  to  which  it  appears  to  have 
contained  many  other  fictions  that  savour  of  the  burlesque. 
Antonides^s  parents  had  bred  him  up  an  apothecary;  but 
his  genius  for  poetry  soon  gained  him   the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  several  persons  of  distinction ;  and  particu-» 
lariy  of  Mr.  Buisero,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at 
Amsterdam,  and  a  great  lover*  of  poetry,  who  sent  him  at 
kis  own  expcQce  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Leyden,  where  he 
remained  till  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor*  of  pbysic,  and 
then  bis  patron  gave  him  a  place  in  the  admiralty.     In  1 678 
Antonides  married  Susanna  Bermans,  a  minister's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  also  a  talent  for  poetry.     In  the  preface  to  his 
heroic  poem,  he  promised  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
which,  like  Vii^irs  £neid,  was  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
books ;  but  he  never  finished  that  design,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments bavmg  appeared.     He  declared  himself  afraid  to 
hazard  his  rqiuution  with  th^  public  on  theological  sub- 
jects, which  were  so  commonly  the  subject  of  contest 
After  marriage  he  did  'not  mueb  indulge  his  poetic  genius; 
4»nd  withiu  a  fiiw  years  fell  into  a  consumption,  of  which  he 
4ied  m  the  ISth  of  3ept.  if  84.     He  is  esteemed  the  most 
eminent  Dutch  poet  afier  Vondel,  whom  he  studied  to 
imitate,  and  is  thought  to  have  excelled  in  sweetness  of  ex« 
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pression  and  smootbness  of  stjle,  but  in  acouncy  and  lof- 
tiness he  is  greatly  inferior  to  his  original.  His  works  have 
been  printed  sercn^l  times,  having  been  collected  by  hit 
f^her  Anthony  Jansz.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Amster* 
dMD«  1714,  4to,  which,  however,  contains  several  miscella* 
Bebus  pieces  that  add  but  little  to  the  reputation  he 
acquired.  The  editor,  David  Van  Hoogstraten,  prefixed 
lus  life  to  this  edition. ' 

ANTONINE  (De  ForciguoniH  St.  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence, was  bom  in  that  city  in  1389,  and  became  a  domi- 
nican,  and  afterwards  superior  of  a  numerous  society,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  austerity.  He  appeared  to 
advantage  at  the  council  of  Florence,  where  be  was  ap« 
pointdll  to  dispute  with  the  Greeks.  In  1446^  he  was,  with 
much  reluctance  on  bis  side,  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of 
Florence,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  installation  is  said  to 
have  shewn  a  bright  example  of  all  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
the  bishops  of  the  primitive  ages.  He  practised  great  tem- 
perance, preserved  a  simplicity  of  garb  and  manner,  shunned 
honour%  and  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  charity, 
particularly  during  the  plague  and  feunine  with  which  Flo«- 
rence  was  visited  in  1448;  and  died,  much  lamented,  in 
1449.  Cosmo  de  Medicis  bestowed  his  confidence  on  him; 
pope  Eugene  IV.  wished  he  might  die  in  his  arms;  Pius 
JI.  assisted  at  his  fiinerai,  and  Adrian  VL  enrolled  him  in 
the  number  of  the  saints,  in  I52tf.  His  studies  had  been 
chiefly  directed  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology,  and 
his  principal  works  are,  1,  ^^  Historiarum  opus  seu  Chro- 
nica Ubri  viginti  quatuor,^*  Venice,  1480;  Nuremberg, 
1484;  Basil,  .1491,  3  vols.  fol.  2.  ^'Summa  theologie 
rooralis,^'  Venice,  4  vols.  4to,  often  r^rinted,  aud4n  the 
edition  of  Venice,  1 582,  entitled  "  Juris  Pontificii  et  C«- 
saraei  summa.'*  Mamacfai  published  an  edition,  in  1751, 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  4to,  with  prolix  notes.  This  work  is  still 
consulted.  3.  ''  Summula  confessionis,^*  Venice,  1473, 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  books.  * 

ANTONINI  (Annjbal),  brother  to  Joseph  Antonini, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Lucania,  was  born  at  Salemom,  in 
1702.  He  studied  first  at  Naples,  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  then  unveiled  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Gerneiany,  and  at  last  settled  at  Pa- 
ris, where  he  taught  Italian  fox  many  J^ean.    He  died,  how^ 
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ever,  in  his  own  country^  in  August  1755.  During  hii 
residence  at  Paris  be  published  an  Italian^  French,  and 
Latin,  and  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  dictionary,  2  vols. 
4to,  1735,  often  reprinted,  and  esteemed  the  best  until 
that  of  Alberti  appeared;  an  Italian  grammar;  a  treatise 
on  French  pronunciation ;  some  good  editions  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  other  Italian  authors ;  and  an  excellent  coUec* 
tion  of  Italian  fioetiy,  1729,  2  vols.  12fiao.^ 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (Titus  Aureuus  Ftrtvius  Boio- 
Kvs  Antoninus),  was  bom  at  Lantivium  in  Italy  (of  parents 
originally  of  Nismes)  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  the  Christ- 
ian era.  He  was  first  made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then  goVer* 
nor  of  Italy,  and  consul  in  the  year  120,  and  displayed  the 
same  virtues  in  these  employments  as  he  did  afterwards  on 
the  imperial  throne :  he  was  mild,  prudent,  moderate,  and  just 
In  the  year  1 38  he  succeeded  the  emperor  Adriau,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  the  first  step  of  his  government  was  t<» 
release  a  number  of  persons  whom  his  predecessor  had  con- 
demned to  die.  The  senate,  charmed  with  such  a  com- 
mencement  of  authority,  decreed  him  the  title  of  Pius,  and 
ordered  that  statues  sliould  be  erected  to  his  honour.- 
These  he  appears  to  have  amply  merited.  He  set  about 
diminishing  the  taxes,  and  preventing  the  litigious  and 
oppressive,  exaction  of  them;  and  bestowed  much  of  his 
private  fortune  in  charity.  Such  conduct  made  his  name 
as  much  respected  abroad  as  at  home.  Several  nations 
sent  embassies  to  him,  and  others  besought  his  counsel  in 
the  appointment  of  their  sovereigns :  even  kings  came  to* 
pay  homage  to  his  exalted  virtues.  This  must  have  been^ 
highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  his  object  was  to  render  his 
name  respected  by  cultivating  the  gentler  arts  of  peace^ 
rather  than  by  extending  his  dominions  by  war.  Rome, 
accordingly,  and  her  provinces,  never  enjoyed  such  days 
of  honour  and  tranquillity  as  under  bis  reign.  Besides 
redressing  the  wrongs,  and  alleviating  the  calamities  which 
happened  to  fall  upon  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  displayed 
his  taste  by  the  erection  of  several  noble  and  useful  public 
edifices.  In  short,  in  every  respect  of  public  or  private  cha- 
racter, he  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
characters  in  ancient  times.  Whatever  is  amiable,  gene- 
rous, and  magnanimous,  has  been  ascribed  to  him;  but 
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what  ought  to  endear  his  memor}'^  even  to  the  present  day, 
was  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians. 

Id  his  days  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  had  no  preten^ 
sions  to  support  persecution  but  the  grossest  misrepresent-* 
ations.  These  were  probably  offered  to  Antoninus  as  they 
had  been  to  other  sovereigns.  To  repel  them  Justin  Mar«« 
tyr  presented  bis  **  Apology"  to  Antoninus  about  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  in  140,  and  not  in  vain.  Antoninus  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  and  open  to  conviction. 
Asia  Proper  was  still  the  scene  of  Christianity  and  of  per- 
secution, and  thence  the  application  was  made  to  Antonio 
Dus,  and  earthquakes  had  then  happened,  with  which  the 
Pagans  were  much  terrified,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  against  the  Christiatis.  This  will  explain 
some  circumstances  in  the  edict  sent  by  our  emperor  to  the 
council  of  Asia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  pagan  wisdom,  and  evinces  an  uncommon  spirit 
of  liberality.  No  apology,  we  trust,  can  be  requisite  for  its 
insertion  in  this  place. 

*^  The  Emperor  to  the  Council  of  Asia.  I  am  quite  of 
Qpinion,  that  the  Gods  will  take  care  to  discover  such  per-^ 
sons.  For  it  much  more  concerns  them  to  punish  those 
who  refuse  to  worship  them  than  you,  if  they  be  able.  But 
you  harass  and  vex  the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  of 
ntheism  and  other  crimes,  which  you  can  by  no  means 
prove.  To  them  ip  appears  advantageous  to  die  for  their 
religion,  and  they  gain  their  point,  while  they  throw  away 
their  lives,  rather  than  comply  with  your  injunctions.  A% 
to  the  earthquakes,  which  have  happened  in  past  times,  or 
lately,  is  it  not  proper  to  remind  you  of  your  own  despon- 
dency, when  they  happen ;  and  to  desire  you  to  compare 
your  spirit  with  theirs,  and  observe  how  serenely  they  con- 
fide in  God  ?  In  such  seasons  you  seem  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  gods,  and  to  neglect  their  worship ;  you  live  in  the 
practical  ignorance  of  the  supreme  Qod  himself,  and  you 
harass  and  persecute  to  death  those  who  do  worship  him. 
Concerning  these  same  ipen  some  others  pf  the  provincial 
governors  wrote  to  our  divine  father  Adrian,  to  whom  he 
returned  answer,  *  That  they  should  not  be  molested,  un- 
less they  appeared  to  attempt  something:  against  the  Rot 
man  government'  Many  also  have  signified  to  me  con* 
cerning  these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer 
^^reeabie  to  the  maxims  of  my  father.  But  if  any  person 
wMI  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Cbris|ians  merely  as  such-r^ 
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let  the  accused  be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  let  the  accuser  be  putiished." 

Eusebius  informs  us,  that  this  waj}  no  empty  edict,  but 
was  really  put  in  execution.  Nor  did  Antoninus  content 
himself  with  one  edict  He  wrote  to  the  same  purpose  to 
the  Larisseans^  the  Thessalonians,  the  Athenians,  and  all 
th^  Greejks,  It  may  be  therefore  concluded  that  the  Christ- 
ians enjoyed  complete  toleration  during  his  reign,  which 
lastjDd  twenty. three  years.  He  died  March  7,  161,  aged 
geyenty-three.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity,  and  his 
memory  was  honoured  by  every  testimony  of  public  grati- 
tude. For  a  century  afterwards,  all  the  Roman  emperor^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  fropi  its  popularity. 
Many  curious  particulars  of  bis  private  and  public  life  may 
be  seen  in  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  note.  * 

ANTONINUS  Philosophus  (Marcus  Aureuus),  tb« 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Rome,  April  26,  in  the  year 
121.  When  he  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather  by  the  fa- 
therms  side,  he  received  his  name,  M.  Annius  Verus;  and 
Adrian  thp  emperor,  instead  of  Verus,  used  to  call  bim  Ve- 
rissimus,  on  account  of  his  rectitude  and  veracity.  When 
he  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  be  assumed  the  name  of 
M.  iEHus  Aurelius  Verus,  because  Aurelius  wa^  the  name  of 
Antoninus*s  family,  and  Mliu^  that  of  Adrian's,  into  whicK 
he  entered.  When  he  became  emperor,  he  left  the  nam(s 
of  Verus  to  Lucius  Commodus,  his  adopted  brother,  and 
took  that  of  Antoninus,  under  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.  But  he  is  distinguished  from  his  predecessor 
Titus  Antoninus,  either  by  the  name  of  Marcus,  or  by  the 
name  of  Philosophus,  which  is  given  him  by  the  general 
consent  of  writers,  although  we  do  not' find  this  title  to  have 
been  conferred  by  any  public  act  or  authority  of  the  senate. 
Adrian,  upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Commodus,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  as  he  was  not  then  eijgbt* 
ecn  years  of  age,  and  consequently  too  young  for  so  im- 
portant a  station,  he  fixed  upon  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he 
adopted,  on  condition  that  he  should  likewise  adopt  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  The  year  after  this  adoption  Adrian  ap- 
pointed him  qusestor,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the 
»ge  prescribed  by  the  laws.  After  the  d^ath  of  Adrian, 
Aurelius  married  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius^ 

1  Gen.  Diet. — UniTenal  Hist.-^Eofebiut't  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  IV.  cap.  13.— Mo- 
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by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  the  year  139  he  was 
invested  with  new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  and  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  as  endeared  him  to  that  prince 
and  the  whole  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year 
161,  he  was  oblieed  by  the  senate  to  take  upon  him  the 
government,  in  the  management  of  which  he  took  Lucius 
Verus  as  his  collei^e.    Dion  Cassius  says,  that  the  reason 
of  doing  this  was,  that  he  might  haVe  leisure  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health ;  Lucius 
Veing  of  a  strong  vigorous  constitution,  and  consequently 
more  fit  for  the  fatigues  of  war.    The  same  day  he  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  gave  likewise 
to  Verus  his  colleague,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  Lucilla 
to  him.     Th^  two  emperors  went  afterwards  to  the  camp, 
where,  after  having  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  Pius, 
they  pronounced  each  of  them  a  paneg3nic  to  his  memory. 
Xhey  discharged  the  governipent  in  a  very  amicable  man- 
ner.    But  the  happiness  which  the  empire  began  to  enjoy 
under  the  two  brothers,  was  interrupted  in  the  year  162, 
by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  river  Tiber,  which  destroyed 
a  prodigious  number  of  co^ttle,  and  occasioned  a  famine  at 
Rome.     This  calamity  was  fpllowed  by  the  Parthian  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Catdl  ravaged  Germany  and  Rlue- 
tia ;  and  aii  insurrection  was  apprehended  from  the  Britons> 
aeainst  whom  Calphumius  Agricola  was  sent,  and  Aufidius 
Victorinus  against  the  Catti.    But  it  was  thought  proper 
that  Lucius  Verus  should  go  in  person  to  oppose  the  Par- 
thians,   while  Antoninus  continued  at  Rome,  where  his 
presence  was  necessary.    During  this  war  with  the  Par- 
tbians  about  the  year  163  or  164  l^e  sent  his  daughter 
Lucilla  to  Verus,  having  before  promised  her  to  ^im  in 
marriage,  and  attenned  her  as  fax  as  Brundusium,  resolving 
to  have  conducted  her  to  Syria,  if  it  had  not  been  objected 
46  him  by  some  piersons,  that  his  desi^  of  going  into  the 
east  was  to  claim  the  honpur  of  having  finished  the  Parthian 
war  y  upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  Rome.    The 
Romans  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians,  who 
were  obliged  to  abandon  IVIesopotamia,  the  two  emperors 
triumphed  over  them  at  Ropie  in  the  year  166,  and  were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  fiithers  of  their  comitry.     But 
this  year  was  fatal  on  account  of  a  terrible  pestilence  which 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  world,  and  a  famine,  under 
i^bich  Rome  laboi^red.    T^e  Marcofjixfu^nii  im^.many  othejr 
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p^ple  of  Geimany,  likewise  took  up  arms  against  the  Bo<« 
mans;  but  the  two  emperors  having  marched  in  person 
against  them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the  two 
emperors  marched  again  in  person ;  but  Lucius  Verus  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 

In  the  year  1 70  Antoninus  made  vast  preparations  against 
the  Germans,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour. 
During  this  war,  in  the  year  174,  a  very  extraordinarjr 
event  is  said  to  have  happened^  which,  according  to  Hiott 
Cassius,  was  as  follows :  Antoninus's  army  being  blocked  up 
by  the  Quadi  in  a  very  disadvantageous  place,  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procpring  water;  and  in  this  situation, 
being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  wounds,  oppressed  with 
heat  and  thirst,  and  incapable  of  retiring  or  engaging  the 
enemy,  instantly  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and. 
there  fell  a  vast  quantity  of  rain.  The  Roman  army  were 
about  to  quench  their  thirst,  when  the  enemy  came  upon 
them  with  such  fury,  that  they  must  certainly  have  beea 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  shower  of  hail,  accompanied 
with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnings  which  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  without  the  least  annoyance  to  the  Romans,  who 
by  this  oceans  gained  the  victory^.  In  the  year  175  Anto- 
ninus made  a  treaty  w^th  several  nations  of  Germany. 
Soon  after,  Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  revolted 
from  the  emperoi^:  this  insurrection,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  dQa,th  of  Cassius^  who  was  killed  by  a  cen- 
turion named  Anthony.  Antoninus  behaved  with  great 
lenity  towards  those  who  had  been  engaged  for  Cassius ; 
he  would  not  put  to  death,  nor  imprison,  nor  even  sit  in 
judgement  himself  upon  any  of  the  senators  engaged  in  this 
revolt ;  but  he  referred  them  to  the  senate,  fixing  a  day  for 
their  appearapee>  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  civil  affidr.     He 

*I^The  P>§«DS  as  weH  at  Christians,  legion;  and,  as  a  maik  of  distinction, 

'  tectrdiog  to  M.  Tillemont,  p.  621,  art.  we  are  told  that  tbey  received  the  title 

xfL  have  acknowkdged  the  iruih  of  of  the  Thnadering  Legion  from  Antoni* 

tiiis  prodigy,  bat  have  greatly  differed  nns.    (Euseb.  Eccks.  Hist,  lib.  ▼•  capw 

.AS  to  the  cause  of  such  miraculous  5.)    Mr.  Moyle,  in  the  second  relume 

«?tot,  the '  former  ascribing  it,  some  of  his  works,  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 

to  one  magician,  and  soijiie  to  another :  pMs  this  story  of  the  Thnoderiag  Le» 

In  Antoninu8*s  Pillar,  the  glory  is  as-  gion,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Whiston  to 

oribed  to  Jupiter  the  god  of  rain  and  publish  an  answer   in   17^6,  entitled, 

thmider.    Bnl  the  Christians  affirmed,  *<  DC  the  Thundering  Legion |"  or.  Of 

that  God,  grant^  this  fsTour  at  the  the  miraculoos  Deliverance  of  Marcna 

prayer  of  the  Qhristian  soldiers  in  the  Antoninus  and  his  Army^  upon  (he 

KooMm  army,  who  are  said  to  have  Prayers  of  the  Christians.  ^ 

comjPOMd  the  twelftb^  «r  t|M.MelitcDe 
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wrote  alio  to  the  senate^  desiring  them  to  act  with  induU 
gence  rather  than  severity ;  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  any 
senator  or  noble,  or  of  any  other  person  whatsoever,  but  to 
allow  this  honour  to  his  reign,  that  even  under  the  misfortune 
of  a  rebellion,  none  had  lost  their  lives,  except  in  the  first 
heat  of  the  tumult:  ^'  And  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could 
even  recal  to  life  many  of  those  who  have  been  killed  ;  for 
revenge  in  a  prince  hardly  ever  pleases,  since,  even  when 
just,  it  is  considered  too  severe.*'  In  the  year  176  Anto- 
ninus visited  Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  kings  of  those  countries, 
and  ambassadors  also  from  rartbia,  came  to  visit  him.  He 
staid  several  days  at  Smyrna,  and  after  he  had  settled  the 
afi^rs  of  the  east,  went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  con-» 
ferred  se\^eral  honours,  and  appointed  public  professors 
there.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  son 
Comniodus,  whom  he  chose  consul  for  the  year  following, 
though  he  w^is  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  having  ob-» 
tauied  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  On  the  27th  of 
Sept.  the  same  year,  he  gave  him  the  title  of  imperator ; 
and  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  with 
Commodus,  on  account  of  the  victories  gained  over  the 
Germans.  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  he  remitted  all  the 
debts  which  were  due  to  himself  and  the  public  treasury 
during  forty-six  years,  from  the  time  that  Adrian  had 
granted  the  same  favour,  and  burnt  all  the  vmtings  relating 
to  those  debts.  He  applied  himself  likewise  to  correct 
many  enormities,  and  introduced  several  excellent  regula- 
tions. He  moderated  the  expences  laid  out  on  gladiators ; 
nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  fight  but  with  swords  which 
were  blunted  like  foils,  so  that  their  skill  might  be  shewn 
without  any  danger  of  their  lives.  He  endeavoured  to  clear 
up  many  obscurities  in  the  laws,  ajid  mitigated,  by  new 
decrees,  the  severity  of  the  old  laws.  He  was  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  Capitolinus  (Vit.  Anton,  cap.  xxvii.)  who 
appointed  the  names  of  all  the  children,  born  of  Roman 
citizens,  to  be  registered  within  thirty  days  after  their 
birth ;  and  this  gave  him  occasion  to  establish  public  re- 
gisters in  the  provinces.  He  renewed  the  law  made  by 
Nerva,  that  no  suit  should  be  carried  on  against  the  dead, 
but  within  five  yeare  after  their  decease.  He  made  a  de- 
cree, that  all  the  senators  should  have  at  least  a  fourth  part 
of  their  estate  in  Italy.  Capitolipus  gives  an  account  of 
several  other  regulations  which  he  esublished.  In  the 
year  171  he  left  Koo;e  with  his  son  Commodus,  in  order  to 
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go  against  tbe  Marcomaoni^  and  other  barbarous  nations; 
and  the  year  following  gained  a  considerable  victory  over 
them :  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  entirely  subdued 
them  in  a  very  short  time,  had  he  not  been  taken  with  an 
illness,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  17tb  of  March  180, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of  his 
reigrv  The  whole  empire  regretted  the  loss  of  so  valuable 
a  prince,  and  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  his  memory ;  he 
was  ranked  amongst  the  gods,  and  every  person  almost 
bad  a  statue  of  him  in  their  houses.  His  book  of  *^  Medi« 
tatlons"  has  been  much  admired.  It  is  written  in  Greek, 
and  consists  of  twelve  books ;  there  have  been  several  edi- 
tions of  it  in  Greek  and  Latin,  two  of  which  were  printed  be- 
fore the  year  1635,  when  the  learned  Meric  Casaubon,  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  published  a  second  edition  of  his 
translation  of  this  work  into  English,  dedicated  to  Laud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  was  also  translated,  in  a  very 
inelegant  style,  by  Jeremy  Collier.  There  was  an  edition 
afterwards  printed  at  Glasgow,  which  is  more  correct ;  but 
the  best  is  that  published  by  the  rev.  R.  Graves,  1792,  8vo. 
Of  the  learned  Gataker's  two  editions,  Cambridge,  1652, 
4to,  Gr.  and  Lat.  and  London,  1697,  the  former  is  pre- 
ferred. It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the 
valuable  **  Itinerary,"  called  Antoninus's,  does  not  belong 
to  this,  or  any  emperor  of  the  name. 

In  Dacier's,  and  some  other  lives  of  this  emperor,  in 
which  he  is  celebrated  as  possessing  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  public  and  private  life,  and- doubtless  he  had  many, 
the  edict  which  we  have  given  in  the  life  of  his  predecessor 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  has  been 
ascribed  to  Marcus.  Lardner  has  very  ably  stated  the 
arguments  usually  brought  to  prove  a  fact  so  incredible. 
Marcus,  it  is  certain,  during  his  whole  reign,  was  an.impla- 
oable  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  this  not  from  mere 
ignorance  of  their  moral  character,  for  he  knew  them, 
hated  them,  and  shewed  them  no  mercy.  He  allowed  and- 
encouraged  the  most  barbarous  treatment  of  their  persons, 
and  was  yet  himself  a  person  of  great  humanity  of  temper, 
just  and  beneficent  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  free  from  re- 
proach in  his  general  conduct,  and  in  several  parts  of  it  was 
a  model  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Christians.  Mosheim 
remarks,  that,  if  we  except  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under 
which  the  Christians  were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly 
treated,  than  under  that  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Marcus 
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Aui^Iius;  and  yet  tbeire  was  no  reign  under  which  snch 
numerous  and  victorious  apologies  were  published  in  their 
kebalf.  Those  which  Justin  Martyr,  Atbenagoras  and  Ta- 
tian  wrote  upon  this  occasion  are  still  extant.  'Among  the 
Tictims  in  his  reign  were  the  above  Justin  Martyr  and  Po- 
lyoarp.  Lardner,  Mosheim,  and  Milner,  have  many  excel* 
lent  observations  on  this  inconsistency  of  character  in  the 
successor  and  admirer  of  Antoninus  Pius. ' 

ANTONINUS,  or  ANTONIUS  LIBERALIS,  a  Greek 
author,  who  made  a  collection  of  ^^  Metamorphoses*'  taken 
fkom  Nicander  and  other  authors.  Some  think  he  was  the 
same  with  Antonius  Liberalis,  who  lived  in  the  first  century, 
whom  Suetonius  enumerates  among  the  most  celebrated 
dietoricians,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  by  St  Jerome. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  different,  as  the  one  wrot0 
in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  Greek.*  ^ 

ANTONIO  (DA  Messina),  so  called  because  he  was  of 
that  city,  was  also  named  Antonello.  He  was  bom  in 
1426^  and  died  in  1475.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ita« 
lians  who  painted  in  oil.  Having  seen  at  Naples  a  pic* 
ture  which  king  Alfonso  had  just  received  from  Flanders^ 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  liveliness^  force,  and  softness  of 
the  colours,  that  be  quitted  his  business  to  go  and  find  out 
ioka  Vah  Eyck,  who  he  had  been  told  was  the  painter  at 
it.  The  consequences  of  this  journey  were,  that  Van  Eyck. 
oonununicated  to  him  his  secret ;  and  on  the  return  of  An« 
tonio  to  Venice^  BelKn  artfully  inveigled  it  out  of  him,  and 
published  it  abroad.  In  the  mean  time,  Antonio  had  in* 
trusted  it  to  one  of  his  Scholars,  named  Domkiico.  This 
DominioO)  being  called  to  Florence,  gratuitously  imparted 
it  to  Andbrew  del  Castagno,  who,  actuated  by  the  basest 
ingratitude  and  the  greediness  of  gain,  assassinated  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  All  these  incidenu  happening  in 
rapid  succession^  occastoned  the  mystery  of  painting  in  oil 
to  be  quickly  spread  o^er  all  Italy*  The  schools  of  Venice 
«id  Florence  wiere  the  foremost  to  adopt  it;  but  that  of 
Qome  did  not  kesttate  long  to  follow  their  example.  Al- 
though we  have  given  1426  and  1475  as  the  dates  of  bis 
birth  and  death,  they  are  not  absolutely  settled  by  any  of 
his  biographers.     Gallo  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  bom  in 

^  Geik  I>i«t*-M<MliciiD<— Uihier.— Lardner't  Woilca,  vol.  Vir.-*Brtidbir. 
3  Fabric.  BibU  GraDC«»-YGS»iut.— »M«reri.— -Saxii  OnomaiUoos. 
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ll47>  and  died*  in   1496.    Yasari  leaves  the  matter  ia 
doubt ^ 

ANTONIO    (NiCHOiJLs),   a  very  learned  and  useful 
Spanish  biographer,,  was  born  at  SevHle  in  1617.     His  fa- 
ther was  made  president  of  the  admiialty  establidied  in  that 
city  by  Philip  IV.     Be  received  his  early  education  amoog 
the  dominicansy  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  after* 
wards  at  Salamanca,  under  the  ablest  masters,  particuiaxj|]f 
Francis  Ramos  del  Manzano,  who  was  afterwards  preceptor 
to  the  king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.    He  then  returned 
lx>  Seville,  and  entirely  devoted  to  study,  passed  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  the  Benedictine  convent,  where  Benedict 
de  la  Serra,  the  abbot,  had  collected  a  very  copious  library, 
and  where  Antonio  first  planned  and  composed  his  ^^hiable 
^'  Bibliotheca  Hispana.^'    When  considerably  advanced  ift 
this  work,  he  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome  in  1659,  aft 
which  time  he  was  sent  thither  by  Philip  IV.  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  agent-genend  of  a&irs  concerning  the  crown  of 
Spain,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  inquisition,  and  he  conti^ 
Rued  in  this  office  twenty *two  years,  at  the  end  of  whicfe 
Charles  IL  recalled  him  to  Madrid,  and  made  him  a  mem-^ 
ber  of  his  council.     Notwithstauding  these  profitable  em* 
plovments,  he  was  so  charitable  to  the  poor,  as  frequently* 
to  be  in  want  himself,  but  was  considerably  relieval  by  » 
canonry  of  Seville,  which  pope  Alexander  VII.  bestowed 
upon  him^  on  the  recommendation  of  the  cardinal  of  Ara« 
gon.     He  died  at  Madrid  in  1684^  and  was  then*  a  knig^ 
of  the  order  of  St.  James.     It  is  said  that  among  hi*' 
papers  was    found    a    commission  appointing    hira  ^ne 
of   the  supi^eme   council  of  justice,    but   it   is  cenaia 
that  he  never  filled  that  office.     He  left  no  property,  .but^ 
a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes.     His  publications' 
were,     i.  '^  De  exilio,  dive  de  exilii  poeaa  antiqna^  et 
Qova,  exsulumque  condi^one  et  juribus,  libri  tres,"  Ant* 
werp,  1659,  fc^.     The  editor  of  the  fiiog«  Universelle 
speaks  of  a  previous  edition,  i  64 1 ;  but  this  we  do  not  find 
in  the  author's  account  in  his  <^  Bibl.  Hispana.**    This  iS' 
said  to  have  bee^  written  when  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  old.     2.  '^  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova/*  Rome,  1^73,, 
2  vols.  foL  and  lately  reprinted  by  Francis  Pere2S  Bayer^ 
of  Valentia#  at  Madrid,  1783,  2  vols.  fol.    In  this  vfcnkp 
Antonio,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  arranges  his>^ 
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muthors  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Christiati  naidedi 
a  fault  not  conveniently  remedied  by  his  indexes,  which 
are  intended  to  divide  his  authors  into  classes.  The  collec* 
tion  is  unquestionably  creditable  to  Spanish  learning  and 
industry,  but  many  of  the  persons  here  recorded  have  long 
been  in  the  land  of  oblivion,  and  among  these  we  may 
surely  reckon  the  greater  part  of  an  hundred  and  sixty 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  immaculate  conception. 
3.  ^<  Bibliotheca  Hispana  vetus,  complcictens  scriptores  qui 
ah  Octaviani  Augusti  imperio  usque  ad  annum  M;  florue- 
runt,''  Rome,  1696,  2  vols.  fol.  The  M.  in  this  title  should 
be  M.  D.  Antonio  having  left  no  means  of  defraying  the 
expence  of  this  publication,  cardinal  d'Aguirre  took  the 
whole  upon  himself,  and  employed  Emmanuel  Mars,  a 
learned  Valentian,  as  edit  >r.  The  authors  are  here  ranged 
in  chronological  order,  with  proper  indexes,  &c.  The 
**  Bibliotheca  Nova,'*  although  published  first,  is  in  fact  a 
sequel  to  this  last,  which  has  also  been  reprinted  by  Bayer 
at  Madrid,  1788.  Baillet  prefers  Antonio's  work  to  every 
thine:  of  the  kind,  and  Morliof  considers  it  as  a  model. 
David  Clement  prefers  it  to  all  the  Bibliothecas  except 
that  of  Quetif  and  Echard.  He  thinks  him  blameable^ 
however,  for  not  giving  the  titles  of  books  in  their  proper 
language,  an  objection  to  which  other  biographers,  and 
particularly  the  French,  until  lately,  have  been  justly  li-» 
able.  One  other  publication  of  Antonio  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  so  lately  as  1742,  at  Valentia,  under  the  title 
of  ^^  Censura  de  historias  iabulas,  obra  postuma,"  fol.  or- 
namented with  plates,  and  published  by  D.  Gregoire  May- 
ans y  Siscar.  We  know  not  whether  this  be  part  of  a  work 
in  which  Antonio  tells  us  he  was  long  engaged,  and  which 
viTas  to  be  called  ^^  TrophsBum  historico-ecclesiasticum 
Peo  veritatis  erectum  ex  manubiis  pseudo-historicorum, 
qui  Flavii  Lucii  Dextri,  M.  Maximi,  Helecee,  Braulionis, 
Luitprandi,  et  Juliani  nomine  circumferuntur ;  hoc  est,. 
YindicisB  verae  atque  dudum  notsB  Hispanarum  rerum  hia- 
torifle,  Germanaru^i  nostrea  gentislaudum  non  ex  Germano- 
Fuldensibus  chronicis  emendicatarum  in  libertatem  et 
puritatem  plena  assertio,^'  a  work  which  Bayle  thinks  would 
have  been  of  dangerous  consequence,  as  people  seldom 
like  to  be  set  right  as  to  the  fabulous  stories  which  have; 
long  flattered  their  %^anity.  *        . 

}  Ota.  Dict..«dif(B  ia  his  BibLfiisp.  srt,  KicolM.«*BiOf«  UMiTen€lI«» 
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.  ANTONIUS  (Godefroy),  a  celebrated  German  latir- 
yer,  was  born  at  Frendenberg  in  Westphalia,  and  died  in 
|618,  at  that  time  professor  of  civil  law,  and  chancdior  of  ' 
the  university  of  Giessen,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  The  landgrave  Lewis  had  a  great  esteem  fee 
him,  ^d  employed  him  in  various  confidential  matters* 
On  the  subject  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  his  opinions  were  more  favourable  to  his  im^ 
perial  iuajesty  than  those  of  Herman  VuUejus,  with  whoin 
be  was  consequently  drawn  into  a  controversy.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  treatises  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  civit 
law,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  in  Witten*s  *  *  MemoriiB 
Jurisconsultorum,^'  and  in  Strieder*s  "-  Hesse  savante'.'* 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  *^  Disputationes  Feudales,'^ 
Marburgb,  1604,  4to,  of  which  there  have  been  six  edi- 
tions: that  of  Stryke,  published  at  Halle,  1699,  4to,  is  the 
best.  2.  **  De  Camerae  imperialis  jurisdictione,"  which 
involved  him  in  the  dispute  with  Herman  VuUejus,  and 
produced,  3.  "  Disp.  Apolog.  de  potestate  imperatoris 
legibus  soluta ;"  and  4.  **  Disputationes  anti-Vullejanie,'* 
Giessen,  1609,  1610,  4to;  but  VuUejus  shewed  more  mo- 
deration in  this  controversy  than  his  antagonist.  * 

ANTONIUS  (Marcus),  a  I^oman  orator,  highly  cele- 
brated by  Cicero,  after  rising  successively  through  the  se- 
veral preparatory  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  was  made 
consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  653;  and  then  governor  of 
Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  performed  so 
many  great  exploits  in  the  army  that  he  obtained  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  greatest  men  at 
Rhodes  and  Athens,  in  bis  way  to  Cilicia  and  on  hi>  return 
to  Rome.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  censor,- and  dis- 
charged the  office  with  great  reputation;  be  carried  his 
cause  before  the  people  against  Marcus  Duronius,  who  had 
preferred  an  accusation  of  bribery  against  him,  in  revenge 
for  Antonius^s  having  erased  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
senators ;  which  this  wise  censor  had  done,  because  Duro- 
nius, when  tribune  of  the  people,  had  abrogated  a  law,  whi^h 
restrained  immoderate  expence  in  feasts.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  ever  known  at  Rome;  and  it  was  owing  to 
'  him,  according  to  Cicero,  that  Rome  might  be  considered 
as  a  rival  even  to  Grreeca  itself  in  the  art  of  eloquence. 

>  Moreri.— tBiff .  Uaif ervelle.  -     ^    ' 
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He  defended,  amongst  many  odiers,  Marcus  AqoHius ;  and 
moved  the  judges  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  by  the  tears  he 
ihed,  and  the  scars  he  shewed  upon  the  breast  of  biscltent| 
that  he  carried  his  cause.  Cicero  has  given  us  the  cha- 
racter of  his  eloquence  and  of  his  action.  He  never  would 
publish  any  of  his  pleadings,  that  he  might  not^  as  be  said^ 
be  proved  to  say  in  one  cause,  what  might  be  contraiy  to 
what  he  should  advance  in  another.  He  affected  to  be  a 
man  of  no  learning,  which  Bayle  supposes  he  did  not  so 
much  out  of  modesty  as  policy  -y  finding  himself  established 
in  the  reputation  of  a  great  orator,  he  thought  the  world 
would  admire  him  more,  if  they  supposed  this  eloquence 
owing  entirely  to  the  strength  of  his  natural  genius,  rather 
than  the  fiiiit  of  a  long  application  to  the  study  of  Greek 
authors.  And  with  regard  to  the  judges,  he  thought  no- 
thing more  proper  to  produce  a  good  eflPect,  than  to  make 
them  believe  that  he  pleaded  without  any  preparation,  and 
to  eonceal  from  them  all  the  artifice  of  rhetoric.  But  yet 
he  was  learned,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  best  Gre- 
cian authors,  of  which  there  are  proofs  in  several  passages 
of  Cicero«  This  appeatance,  however,  of  modesty  and 
his  many  other  qualificatibns,  rendered  him  no  less  dear  to 
persons  of  distinction,  than  his  eloquence  made  him  uni- 
versally admired.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  during  the 
disturlwices  raised  at  Rome  by  JVfarius  and  Cinna;  and  his 
head  was  exposed  before  the  rostrum,  a  place  which  her 
had  adorned  with  his  triumphal  spoils.  This  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  667.  « 

He  left  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Caius,  of  whom  Bayle  says,' 
that  they  *^  were  more  worthy  to  be  the  father  and  uncle 
of  Antonius  the  triumvir,  than  sons  of  the  great  man  who 
gave  them  life.*'  The  elder  Marcus,  sumamed  Creticus, 
never  raised  liimself  beyond  the  prsetorship,  but  executed' 
that  office  with  a  prodigious  extent  of  authority,  having 
the  same  commission  which  Pompey  had  afterwards,  for  im- 
porting corn  and  exterminating  the  pirates,  which  gave  him 
the  whole  command  of  the  seas.  He  committed  great  ex- 
tortions in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily.  He  in* 
vsided  Crete  without  any  declaration  of  war,  o^  purpose  to 
enslave  it;  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that  he 
carried  with  him  more  fetters  than  arms.  But  he  met  withr 
the  fate  that  he  deserved :  fiar  the  Cretans  totally  routed 
him  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  returned  triumphant  into 
their  ports,  with  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  hanging  oik 
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thdir  masts.  He  died  soon  after  this  disgrace,  infamous  inJ 
kis  character,  **  nor  in  any  respect  a  better  man/^  says  As-i^ 
conius,  "  than  his  son.'*  • 

His  brother  Caius  bore  arms  under  Sylla  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  raised  such  disturbances  in  Achaia^ 
that  for  this  and  other  crimes  he  was  afterwards  expelled 
the  senate  by  the  censors.  However,  he  was  raised  by 
Crassus  and  Cssar  to  the  consulship  with  Cicero ;  whed 
the  Catilinarian  cofnspiracy  breaking  out,  he  was  appointed 
to  head  the  forces  against  Catiline.  He  did  not  go  in  per- 
son, being  either  really  or  pretendedly  sick ;  some  say  he 
pretended  sickness,  apprehensive  lest  Catiline,  if  he  ap-* 
peared,  should  make  discoveries  against  him.  He  after« 
.  wards  governed  Macedonia  for  three  years  vrith  such  ex- 
tortion  and  violence,  that  the  senate  recalled,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  banished  him*  ^ 

ANTONIUS  (Marcus),  the  triumvir,  was  son  of  Anto** 
nius  Creticus,  by  Julia,  a  noble  lady  of  such  merit,  that 
Plutarch  affirDfis  her  to  have  been  *^  comparable  to  the  wis- 
est and  most  virtuous  ladies  of  that  age ;  but  she  was  by  no 
means  happy  in  her  husbands ;  for,  after  the  death  of  An- 
tonius,  she  married  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  an  accomplice 
in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  punished  widi  death  for  that 
crime.  She  was  also  as  little  fortunate  in  her  sons,  wh6 
were  three ;  for  Caius  and  Lucius  seem  to  have  had  (Lu- 
cius especially)  all  the  vices  of  liieir  brother  Marcus, 
without  any  of  his  virtues. 

Anthony,  posing  his  father  when  young,  launched  at  once 
into  all  the  excess  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  wasted  his 
whole  patrimony  before  he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown. 
His  comely  person,  lively  wit,  insinuating  address,  made 
young  Curio  fond  of  him,  who  involved  himself  on  his  ac- 
count in  a  debt  of  50,000/.  which  greatly  afflicting  old 
Curio,  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  the  distress  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  who  advised  the  father  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the 
son,  but  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  condition,  that  he  should 
have  no  farther  commerce  with  Anthony.  Afterwards  An- 
thony went  abroad  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabiniusy 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse  in  Syria ;  where 
he  signalized  his  courage  in  the  restoriation  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt.  Anthony  shewed,  on  this  occasion,  tha^ 
he  bad  a  tender  and  compassionate  disposition ;  for  Pto- 

^  G«D.  Diet. 
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lemy  wm^  so  enraged  at  the  inhabitants  of  Pelasium  for 
their  revolt,  that  they  had  all  been  ;put  to  death  by  his 
order,  if  Anthony's  intercession  had  not  saved  them.  He 
performed  afterwards  some  noble  exploits,  which  gained 
him  high  reputation  as  a  commander.  : . 

From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming  home,  where  his  debts 
very  probably  might  not  suffer  him  to  be  easy,  he  went  to 
Caesar  into  Gaul ;  and  after  some  stay  there,  being  furnished 
with  money  and  credit  by  Ceesar,  returned  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  the  questorship.  In  this  suit  he  succeeded ;  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  tribunate ;  in  which  office  he  was  zea- 
lously active  for  Cssar.  But  finding  the  senators  exaspe- 
rated a^inst  this  general,  he  fled  in  disguise  to  Csesar's 
camp;  compl^ning,  when  he  arrived,  that  there  was  no 
safety  at  Rome,  nothing  right  done  there,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes could  not  perform  their  office  but  with  danger  of 
their  lives.  Caesar  upon  this  marched  inunediately  into 
Italy,  which  made  Cicero  say,  that  Anthony  was  ^  as  much 
the  cause  of  the  ensuing  war  as  Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy.'* 
But  this  was  said  in  a  professed  invective,  which  must  not 
be  interpreted  too  literally :  the  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave 
Cs&sar  a  plausible  pretext  for  beginning,  and  seemed  to 
sanctify  his  attempt ;  but  his  real  motive,  as  Plutarch  says, 
was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexander  to  cus- 
turb  the  peace  of  mankind — the  unquenchable  thirst  of 
empire,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  being  the  greatest  maa 
in  the  world,  which  was  not  possible  till  Pompey  was  de- 
stroyed. ^ 

Csesar,  having  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  gave  An- 
thony the  government  of  Italy,  ynth  the  command  over  the 
legions  there,  and  he  gained  die  love  of  the  soldiery;  to 
preserve  which,  he  used  to  exercise  and  eat  with  them, 
and  make  them  presents  when  his  circumstances  permitted* 
But  what  was  more  to  his  honour,  he  assisted  Csesar  so 
successfully  on  several  occasions,  that  twice  particularly, 
when  Caesar's  army  had  been  put  to  flight,  he  rallied  tha 
scattered  troops,  and  gained  the  victory;  this  raised  his  re- 
putation so  much,  that  he  was. reckoned  inferior  only^to 
Ciesar.  After  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  Caesar, 
as  an^ acknowledgment  of  Anthony*s  great  services,  made 
him  master  of  the  hoi:se,  but  in  this  office  he  behaved  most 
oppressively.  For  though  he  assembled  the  senate,  and 
maintained  a  shadow  of  liberty,  yet  he*  exercised  liimseir 
Qpon  all  occasions  arbitrarily  and  tyrannically;  and  this 
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behaviour,  together  with  his  dissolute  life  (for  he  was  de« 
bauched  to  the  last  degree),  was  the  reason,  as  Plutarch 
says,  why  Cassar  the  next  year  did  not  adniit  him  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,,  although  he  admilted  him  two 
years  after. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ccesar,  Anthony  was  alarmed,  and 
hid  himself  during  the  night  under  the  disguise  of  a  slave; 
but,  hearing  that  the  conspirators  were  retired  to  the  Capi- 
tol, he  assembled  the  senate  as  consul,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  present  situation  of  the  commonwealth.  Here  Cicero 
moved  for  a  decree  of  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of  oblivion^ 
for  all  that  was  passed ;  to  which  they  unanimously  agreed* 
Anthony  dissembled  well;  seemed  to  be  all  goodness; 
talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  moved,  that  the  conspirators  should  be  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  their  deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as 
'an  hostage  for  their  safety.  Upon  this  they  all  came  down 
from  the  Capitol ;  and  to  crown  the  joy  of  the  day,  Brutus 
supped  with  Lepidus,  as  Cassius  did  with  Anthony.  Ai^« 
thony  is  said  to  have  asked  Cassius,  during  supper,  '^  whe- 
ther he  still  wore  a  dagger  under  his  gown  ?'*  "  Yes,'* 
replied  Cassius,  ^^  and  a  very  large  one,  in  case  you  invade 
the  sovereign  power." 

This  was  what  Anthony  continually  aimed  at ;  and,  as 
the  event  shewed,  he  pursued  his  measures  with  the  great- 
est address.  He  artfully  proposed  a  decree  for  the  con- 
firmation of  CsBsar^s  acts;  and  getting  Csesar's  register  into 
his  power,  proposed  as  Caesar's  acts  whatever  suited  his 
purpose,  lie  procured  a  public  funeral  for  Cxsar,  and 
took  that  opportunity  of  haranguing  the  soldiers  and  po- 
pulace in  his  favour,  and  inflamed  them  so  against  the 
conspirators,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  forced  to  leave 
the  city.  He  made  a  progress  through  Italy,  to  solicit  the 
veteran  soldiers,  having  first  secured  Lepidus,  who  had  the 
army,  to  his  interests ;  he  seized  the  public  treasure ;  and 
be  treated  Octavius,  upon  his  arrival,  with  superciliousness 
and  contempt,  though  the  adopted  sou  and  heir  of  Julius 
Cajsar.  The  patriots,  however,  with  Cicero  at  their  head, . 
espousing  Octavius,  in  order  to  destroy  Anthony,  the  lat- 
ter was  forced  to  change  his  measures,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  extort  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius ;  but  not  succeeding,  resolved  to  possess 
himself  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  besieged  Decimus  Brutus 
in  Mutina.    This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
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of  the  kind  in  history,  and  in  conducting  which  Anthony^ 
though  defeated,  gained  great  reputation;  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  both  slain ;  and  nothing  but  supe- 
rfor  force  could  have  left  Octariua  master  of  the  field* 

Anthony  fled  in  great  confusion,  wanting  even  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life;  and  this  very  roan,  who  had  hitherto 
wallowed  in  luxury  and  intemperance,  was  obliged  to  live 
for  some  days  upon  roots  and  water.  He  fled  to  the  Alps, 
and  was  received  by  Lepidus,  with  Urhom,  and  Octavius, 
he  formed  the  second  triumvirate,  as  it  has  usually  been 
called.  When  these  three  conferred,  they  would  easily  be 
persuaded,  that  the  patriots  wanted  only  to  destroy  them 
all,  which  could  not  be  done  so  effectually,  as  by  clashing 
them  against  one  another.  They  therefore  combined,  pro- 
scribed their  respective  enemies,  and  divided  the  empire 
among  themselves.  Cicero  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Anthony,  who  indeed  was  charged  with  most  of  the 
murders  then  committed  ;  but  they  were  rather  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  who,  being  a  woman  of 
avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  committed  a  thousand  enor- 
mities of  which  her  htisband  was  ignorant,  insomuch  that, 
his  soldiers  once  bringing  to  him  the  head  of  a  man  killed, 
as  they  supposed,  by  his  order,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever 
seen  or  known  him. 

•  Upon  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  Octavius  and 
Anthony  at  Philippi,  which  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  mili- 
tary skill  and  bravery  of  the  latter,  Anthony  obtained  the 
sovereign  dominion ;  and  here  he  presents  us  with  a  most 
uncommon  picture  of  human  nature,  when  we  consider 
how  he  was  roused  at  once  by  Caesar's  death  from  the 
midst  of  pleasure  and  debauch,  formed  the  true  plan  of  his 
interest,  and  pursued  it  with  a  most  surprising  vigour  and 
address,  till,  after  many  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
he  accomplished  at  length  what  he  all  along  aimed  at. 
After  the  battle  at  Philippi,  Anthony  went  into  Asia,  where 
he  had  the  most  splendid  court  that  ever  was  seen.  The 
kings  and  princes  of  Asia  came  to  his  levee,  and  acknow- 
ledged no  other  sovereign  in  the  east  but  him.  Queens 
and  princesses,  knowing  him  doubtless  to  be  a  man  of  gal-^ 
lantry,  strove  who  should  win  his  heart;  and  the  famous 
Cleopatra  of  Egypt  succeeded.  The  rest  of  Anthony'^ 
history,  his  most  luxurious  and  effeminate  manner  of  living 
with  this  princess,  and  his  ignominious  death  (for  such  x^ 
may  be  justly  called),  are  all  minutely  and  copiously  re*' 
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lated  in  the  article  of  Cleopatra,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader.  We  shall  only  add  a  short  account  of  Marcus  Ju- 
nius Antonius,  his  son  by  Fulvia. 

This  Antonius,  afiter  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  was  so  favoured  by  Octavius,  now 
Augustus,  that  from  one  office  to  another  he  was  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  the  year  of  Rome  744.  He  married 
Marcella,  daughter  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  by 
which  be  became  next  in  his  favour  to  Agrippa;  but  prov^ 
ing  ungrateful  to  the  emperor,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  debauched  his  daughter  Julia,  and  being  also  sus- 
pected of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  he  killejd  himself,  as  is 
said,  to  prevent  the  infamy  of  being  condemned.  It  is  to 
him  «that  Horace  addresses  the  second  ode  of  the  fourth 
book ;  and  the  ancient  scholiast  upon  this  ode  relates,  that 
Antonius  wrote  a  poem  of  twelve  books  in  heroic  verse,  en- 
titled ^^  Diomedea."  He  left  one  son  very  young,  named 
Julius  Antonius,  in  whom  seems  to  have  ended  this  ancient 
family;  an  illustrious  one,  says  Tacitus,  but  unfortunate: 
"  Multa  claritudine  generis,  sed  improsperfi.."  * 

ANTONIUS  MELIUS  NEBRISSENSIS,  or  Antony  of 
Lebrija  or  Lebrixa,  was  born  in  1442,  at  Lebrixa,  a  town 
in  Andalousia.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  SalamancEi  and  five  years  after  studied  at 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Italy,  and  such  was 
his  application,  that  within  ten  years  he  bad  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  sciences;  He  was  an  able  Hebrew^ 
Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  and  on  that  account,  on  his  re«* 
turn  to  Salamanca,  was  promoted  to  the  classical  c\mr. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  he  filled  this  station,  he 
published  various  works  on  the  learned  limguages,  the 
belles  lettres,  mathematics,  medicine,  grammar^  jurispra^ 
dence,  and  sacred  criticism.  He  had  the  farther  honour 
of  suggesting  to  cardinal  Xtmenes,  who  had  invited  him  to 
the  newly-founded  university  of  Alcala,  the  plan  of  hk  ce* 
lebrated  Polyglot,  and  assisted  in  the  publication.  He 
finished  his  labours  by  inquiries  into  the  history  of  his 
Country,  and  intended  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  kings 
of  Spain,  being  appointed  historiographer  to  his  majesty^ 
but  was  too  £ar  advanced  in  life  for  the  undertaking.  He 
died  at  Alcala  de  Henarez,  July  11,  1522*  His  eloge, 
proposed  by  the  academy  of  Madrid,  was  published  so 

<  Ctn.  Diet 
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lately  as  1796,  by  D.  I.  B.  Munoz.  The  list  of  his  works 
in  the  ^'  Bibl.  Hispan»  nova/*  is  said  to  be  erroneous  and 
defective,  yet  we  know  not  of  a  better.  Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned,  1.  **  Two  decades  of  the  history  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella^*'  Granada,  1545,  fol.  2.  *<  Lexicon, 
Spanish  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  Sp^isb,  of  which,  ac- 
cording  to  D.  Clement,  there  have  been  eighteen  editions,  , 
the  first  and  most- rare,  Alcala,  1532,  fol.  3.  Explana* 
tions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  com- 
mentaries on  many  ancient  autborS|  &c.  His  Latin  poems 
were  published  at  Vivamo,  1 491.  * 

ANTONY  (St.)     See  ANTHONY. 

ANTONY,  or  ANTONIUS  (St.),  of  Padua,  or  of  Por- 
tugal, of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Thau- 
maturgus  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  Martin  Bulhan  or 
Bouillan,  and  of  Mary  of  Trevera,  and  born  at  Lisbon  in 
the  year  1195.     He  first  joined  the  community  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon,  and  then  associated  with 
the  regular  canons  of  St  Vincent  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  where  he  lived  a  retired  and  austere  life,  and  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.     He  left  off 
Uis  baptismal  name  of  Ferdinand,  and  adopted  that  of  An- 
tony.    Conceiving  the  design  of  going  to  Africa,  he  em- 
barked for  that  continent ;  but  his  vessel  being  blown  back 
to  Messina,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy, 
where  he  studied  theology,  and  preached  with  much  repu- 
tation.    He  afterwards  visited  Montpellier,  Thoulouse,  and 
Padua,  and  made  many  converts  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
preaching;  and  his  discourses,  we  are  told,  were  confirmed 
by  miracles.     Pope  Gregory  IX  had  so*  high  ant>pinion  of 
bim  that  he  named  him  "  Tbe  Ark  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  secret  Depository  of  sacred  learning.''     His  long 
stay  at  Padua  procured  him  the  surname  by  which  he  is 
distinguished.     In  this  place  he  died,  June  13,   1231,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonized  in  the 
following  year  by  pope  Gregory  above  mentioned.     His 
body  was  placed  in  the   superb  church  which  bears  his 
name.     There  are  several  sermons  of  this  saint  extant,  and 
some  other  works.     Father  Jean  of  the  Hague,  a'  religious 
of  the  same  order,  and  professor  of  theology,  printed  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  in   1641,   to  which  he  added  those 
ascribed  to  St.  Francis,  and  a  life  of  Antony.     These  works 

>  VoMiQB  de  Scicnt.  MalheiiMit.-r-CtT6y  roL  II.-^Bibl.  H'itptir,«-Bios.  Ua^ 
vencnt.— Saxii  OiM)ma8Ucoii,-*Moreri. 
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ure  entitled,  ^^  Sermone«  dominicales  adtentus,  quadrage- 
fttmse,  ac  reliqui  omnes  de  tempore.  Sermones  de  Sanctis. 
Interpretatio  yel  exp6sitio  mystica  in  sacram  Scripturam. 
Concordantise  morales  sacrorum  bibliorum.'*  This  last  it 
divided  into  five  books.  ^ 

ANVARI.     SeeANWERY. 

ANVILLE  (Joh*-Baptiste  Bourignon  d'),  first  geo- 
grapher to  the  king  of  France,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  and  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries,  London,  and  joint-geographer  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  llth  of  Jaly,  1697. 
His  father's  name  was  Hubert  Bourignon,  and  bis  mbtber*c 
Charlotte  Vaugon. 

M.  d'AnviUe  discovered  a  taste  for  geography  from  bis 
earliest  years,  excited  by  meeting  accidentally  with  a  chart 
when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
his  youthful  studies,  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  language 
or  sentiment  of  a  classic  than  to  the  maps  of  the  countries 
treated  of,  which  he  endeavoured  to  delineate,  and  to 
trace  the  sites  of  battles,  and  the  march  of  generals.  He 
had  so  improved  himself  in  this  branch  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  published  some  charts  which  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  abbe  de  Longuerre,  whose  opinion  was 
then  considered'  as  highly  honourable.  In  these  charts,  it 
has  been  said .  that  he  exhibited  every  thing  that  was 
known,  and  was  ignorant  in  nothing  but  that  of  which  it 
was  impossible  for.  him  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  at 
the  time  he  delineated  them.    - 

i  To  the  study  of  modern  geography,  M.  d'Anville  joined 
that  of  ancienC  geography  and  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
unites  the  two.  He  perused  mth  care  the  works  <A  geo*- 
graphers,  philosophers,  historians,  oratory,  and  even  poets^ 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  object  of  his  researches ;  but  in 
the  study  of  ancient  geography  be  had  to  encounter  with 
many  difficulties.  Such  was  the  state  of  science  when  he 
undertook  the  jiask,  that  he  had  no  guide  but  a  few  very 
inaccurate  astronomical  observations,  and  no  geometrical 
determination  of  positions  and  distances.  He  was  likewise 
obliged  to  take  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
kinds  of  measurement  employed  by  the  ancients,  some- 
times because  the  same  measures  went  under  different 
.  uames,  and  sometimes,  although  bearing  the  same  names, 

'  i  MorerL-^BaiUct  Vief  dea  Saiats.— C»Te,  foU  |I. 
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because  they  differed  according  to  the  country  or  age  in 
which  they  were  adopted.  In  a  word,  this  study  was  so 
much  in  its  infancy  when  M.  d' Anville  began  his  researches, 
that  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  to  surmount,  of  which 
they  who  have  profited  by  his  labours  and  by  the  advanced 
gtate  of  knowledge,  can  have  no  idea. 

In  the  pursuit  of  all  his  studies  he  had  every  advantage 
of  nature  and  disposition,  a  strong  memory,  an  indefati- 
gable ardour,  and  a  depth  of  judgment  which  enabled  him 
to  compare,  select,  and  decide  upon  the  most  accurate 
principles.  While  thus  employed,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  whose  volumes  he 
enriched  with  many  valuable  papers.  The  accuracy  of 
M.  d'Anville's  maps  will,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  ex- 
traordinary when  it  is  considered  that  he  had  never  tra- 
velled, and  knew  very  little  either  of  geometry  or  astro- 
nomy. When  the  question  of  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth 
was  debated  among  the  astronomers,  he  endeavoured  to 
resolve  it  from  the  geographical  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  published  a  work  entitled  ^^  Mesure  conjec- 
turale  de  la  terresous  Pequateur,"  and  his  result  was  con- 
trary to  th^t  which  had  beeu  founded  on  astronomical  ob- 
servations, 

la  1773,  the  academy  of  sciences  appointed  him  joint- 
geographer,  and  although  he  was  now  enfeebled  by  age, 
be  wished  to  testify  hia  respect  for  the  honour,  by  pre- 
S^ting  the  society  with  some  memoirs.  In  the  first  and 
most  important  of  these,  he  corrected  an  egregious  error 
ifrhiohliad  appeared  in  every  map,  respecting  the  situation 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  this  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  by 
examining  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  Arabians. 
,  M.  d^  Anvil le  had  made  an  immense  collection  of  maps, 
whiclf  he  had  an  opportunity  to  increase  by  the  reputation 
^  enjoyed  in  foreign  countries,  and  his  correspondence 
with  men  of  learnings  navigators,  and  statesmen  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  minds  3  every  one,  indeed,  who  cultivated 
the  ^tudy  of  geographv^  was  desirous  to  obtain  his  opinion, 
tnd  happy  to  add  to  his  collection,  as  to  a  general  fund  for 
tiie  benefit  of  mankind-  This  collection  was  purchased  by 
the  late  ktqg  of  France  in  reversion,  and  the  last  employ- 
ment of  M.  d*AnviUe*s  life  was  to  arrange  and  methodize 
the  various  articles,  that  they  might  be  consulted  with  eaaa 
as  well  as  advantage  :  he  had  no  sooner  finished  this  labour 
than  bis  Acuities  rapidly  decayed^*  and  he  died.of  age  i^nd 
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infirmity  on  tbe  2Stb  of  January  1782.  HU  countrymea 
have  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his  character  and  accomplish-* 
ments.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent  enthusiast  in 
his  fayourite  study,  and  to  have  relished  no  branches  of 
science  that  had  not  some  distant  connection  with  it.  In 
conversation  he  maintained  the  opinions  he  had  formed 
with  resoluteness,  .and  did  not  bear  tamely  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  those  who,  he  knew,  had  not  uken  equal  pains 
to  attain  knowledge :  on  other  occasions  he  was  mild  and 
unassuming. 

His  constitution  was  delicate,  and  yet,  until  he  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  studied  at  tbe  rate  of  fifteen 
hoars  a  day :  his  habits  of  temperance,  and  regularity,  and 
the  pleasing  varieties  of  a  study  which  was  every  day  be* 
coming  easier,  and  every  day  becoming  honourable^  no 
doubt  made  such  excessive  application  more  safe  than  it 
might  have  proved  under  leas  prudent  management,  or  less 
favourable  circumstances.  In  1730  he  married  Mad.  Tes- 
tard,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters ;  one  of  them  took 
the  veil,  and  the  other  was  married  to  M.  de  Hauteclair, 
treasurer  of  France.  His  wife  died  about  a  year  before 
him,  but  such  was  his  imbecility  of  mind  at  that  time,  thai 
be  was  incapable  of  being  made  acquainted  with  his  loss. 

Besides  his  numerous  maps,  he  published  the  following 
treatises,  "Geographic  ancienne  abreg^e,"  1768,  3  vob, 
12mo.  "  Trait6  des  Mesures  itineraires  anciennes  et  mo^ 
denies,"  1769,  8vq.  ^^  Dissertation  sur  Teteodue  de.  Tan* 
cienne  Jerusalem,"  1747,  8vo.  "  Memoir  sur  PEgypt  an- 
cienne et  moderne,  avec  nne  description  de  Golphe  Ara* 
bique,"  1766,  4to.  **  Etats  formes  en  Europe  apres  la 
chute  de  1' empire  Romain  en  Occident,'*  1771,  4to.  **.Na» 
lice  de  I'ancienne  Gaul,  tir^e  des  monumens  Romains,'* 
1761,  4to.  "  Proposition  d^une  mesure  de  la  terre  dont 
•1  resulte  une  diminution  considerable  vers  sa  circonference 
sur  les  paralleles,"  17S5,  12mo.  <^  Me»ire  conjecturale  de 
la  terre  sur  Tequateur,  en  consequence  de  Tetendue  de  la 
mer  du  Sud,"  1736,  12mo.  <<  Analyse  geographique  de 
r  Italic,"  1744,  4to»  ^^  Eclaircissement  sur  la  carte  du 
Canada,"  1755,  4to»  <<  Memoire  sur  la  carte  des  c6tes  de 
la  Grece,'*  1751,  4to.  **  L'empire  Turc  consid6r6  dana 
son  etablissment  et  ses  accroissemens,"  1 772, 12mo.  **  L'em* 
pire  de  Russie,  consid^r^  dans  son  origine  et  ses  accroisse- 
mens," r772,  12mo.  ^*  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,"  1776,  8va, 
*^  Memoire^  su^  la  mer  Caspienne^  sur  le  cour  de  TEupbrato 
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*  ^t  doTigre,  sur  la  MesbpoUmie  et  Plrak/'  1 774.    Bencles 

It  these,  he  was  the  author  of  two  Memoirs  in  the  academy 

€>f  sciences,  and  of  thirty-seven   in  the  volumes  of  th^ 

V  royal  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres,  beginning 

{with  Tol.  XXVI.  His  "  Compendium  of  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy** was  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  in  1791,  illustrated  with  maps,  and  with  very 

r  useful  prolegomena  and  notes  by  the  translator.  * 

I  ANWERY,  or  ANVARI,  one  o^  the  most  celebrated 

J>oets  of  Persia,  was  born  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 

it  iBcited  to  turn  poet  from  the  honours  bestowed  on  that 

class  by  the  isultan  Sandjar.     He  presented  a  composition 

<;  to  that  sultan,  who  admitted  him  to  his  court,  and  here 

Raschidi  was  h^  rival.  These  two  poets  were,  for  some 
time  of  opposite  parties ;  Anvari  was  in  the  camp  of  Sangiar 
when  be  attacked  Alsitz,  governor  and  afterwards  sultan  of 
the  Kouafasmians,  with  whom  Raschidi  had  shut  himself 
up.  Whilst  the  two  sultans  were  assailing  and  repulsing 
each  other,  the  two  versifiers  were  skirmishing  in  their 
own  method,  reciprocally  throwing  at  one  another  rhymes 
listened  to  the  end  of  an  arrow.  Oar  poet  was  at  the 
tame  time  an  astrologer ;  but  in  his  predictions  h^  was 
particularly  unfortunate,  and  his  enemies  took  advantage  of 
this  to  injure  him  with  the  sultan,  and  be  was  (^lig^  to 
retire  to  the  town  of  Balke,  where  he  died  in  1200.  This 
*  Persian  bard  corrected  the  licentiousness  that  had  been 
f^ustomary  in  the  poetry  of  his  country,  but  nothing' of  hia 
remains  except  two  small  pieces,. one  of.  which  is  in^rted 
in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  No.  I.  1786,  and  translated  by 
capt  Kirkpatrick ;  the  other,  translated  into  German  by 
Chezy,  was  published  in  the  secoud  number  of  the  Oriental 
Mine,  a  journal  printed  at  Vienna,  under  the  patronage 
and  at  th^^expense  of  count  Kaewuski.  * 

ANYSIUS  (Janus,  or  Giovanni  Aniso),  a  modem  La* 
tin  poet,  was  bom  at  Naples  about  the  year  1472,  and  to 
oblige  his  father  studied  law ;  but,  from  an  irresistible  in- 
clination, devoted  himself  to  poetry,,  travelling  frequently 
to  different  paru  of  Naples,  and  to  Rome,  where  he  formed 
en  intimacy  with  several  member*  of  the  academy,  andy 

*  Blogef  des  Academioiens,  toL  II  T.  edit.  1*799.— Diet.  Hist,  the  edilort  of 
which  say  that  d'Anville  was  broths  to  the  celebrated  Gravelot,  theeafraver, 
and  that  neither  of  them  would  uae  the  ualne  Bourg uignon,  becau.^e  it  was  th* 
freqaent  name  of  footmen.  In  1802  M.  de  Manoe  published  his  doge,  with  a 
complete  list  of  bis  charts  and  works,  8ro. 

•  jyHerbelot.— Biog.  Umverselle.— Asiatic  MifceUtny,  No,  K  ' 
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according  to  a  very  common  practice  then,  assumed  the 
classical  name  of  Janus  Anysius.  He  is  said  to  have  beea 
an  ecclesiastic,  but  we  bare  no  account  of  him  in  that  pro« 
fession.  As  a  Latin  poet  he  acquired  great  reputation, 
which,  it  is  thought,  he  would  have  preserved  in  the  opinion 
of  posterity,  had  he  been  more  select  in  what  he  published. 
Cflelio  Calcagnini,  however,  bestows  the  highest  praise  on 
him,  as  inimitable^  or  rarely  equalled.  He  died  about  the 
year  1540.  His  works  are  entitled,  1.  **  Jani  Anysii  Po- 
emata  et  Satyra,  ad  Pompeium  Columnam  cardinalem,^ 
Naples,  1531,  4to;  but  in  this  title  we  ought  to  read 
**  SententisB*'  instead  of  "  Satyr®,'*  which  no  where  ap- 
pear. His  '^  SententisB,'Mn  iambic  verse,  were  reprinted 
iqi  **  Recueil  des  divers  auteurs  sur  Peducation  des  enfans,^ 
Basil,  1541,  and  his  Eclogues  in  ^^  Collection  des  auteurs 
bucoliques,'*  ibid.  1 546.  8vo.  2.  "  Satyra  ad  Pompeium 
Columnam  cardinalem,'^  Naples,  1532,  4to.  3.  "  Proto- 
genos,"  a  tragedy,  Naples,  1536,  4to.  The  hero  is  Adam, 
but  the  piece  is  prolix,  and  in  a  bad  style  :  the  opposition 
it  met  with  occasioned  his  next  publications.  4.  <^  Commen- 
tariolus  in  tragoediam :  Apologia :  Epistolae  :  Correctiones,'* 
pieces  printed  without  date.  5.  ^  Epistolae  de  religione,  et 
epigrammata,"  Naples,  1538,  4to.  Anysius  had* a  bl-other 
Cosmo,  a  physician  by  profession,  and  also  a  Latin  poet; 
His  works  published  at  Naples,  1537,  4to,  consist  of  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  poetry,  satires,  epigrams  from  the  Greek^ 
and  a  commentary  on  the  satires  of  his  brother  Janus. ' 

AN  YTA,  the  name  of  a  Greek  lady,  audior  of  some 
Tcrses  in  the  collection  entitled  *^  Carmina  novem  poeta-* 
rum  foeminarum,"  Antwerp,  1568,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Ham- 
burgh, 1734,  4to«  In  this  last  edition  there  are  but  eight 
poeta,  Sappho  being  printed  separately,  London,  1733,  4to. 
To  these  two  volumes  has  been  added  a  third :  <^  Mu- 
lierum  Grsecarum  quse  oratione  pros^  usse  sunt,  fragmenti|' 
etelogia,  Gr«c.  et  Lat"  Gottingen,  1739,  4to.  These 
three  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  Christian  Wolff.  * 

APACZAI,  APATZAI  TSERE  (John),  a  man  of  sin- 
gular character  and  learning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Transylvania,  in  the  village  of  Apatza,  and 
was  s^nt  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  bis  country 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  tbeo« 

1  Biog.  UDtvcrstflle,— Carm.  lllutt.  PMt  luU  III.  SS. 
^  Di«t  Hift.-— VoMiuf.^'Saxu  Oiioiiuiftict«. 
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logy,  and  philosophy,  with  such  distinguished  sticcess  ^ 
to  be  offered  the  rank  of  professor.     But  this  he  refused 
out  of  regard  to  his  country,  to  which  he  returned  in  1653. 
lie  was  then  appointed  to  teach  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  astronomy,  in  the  college  of  Weissenburgh, 
but  having  declared  in  fitvour  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes, 
and  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  church,  his 
enemies  were  so  inveterate  as  to  sentence  him  to  be  throwa 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tower.     By  powerful  intercession^ 
however,  they  were  induced  to  change  his  sentence  to 
banishment.     He  now  went  to  Clausenburgh,  and  taught 
for  some  time,  but  a  fresh  persecution  arose,  in  which  he 
Would  probably  have  been  sacrificed,  had  he  not  died  a 
natural  death  in  1659.     He  wrote  "  Dissertatio  continens 
introductioiiem  ad  philosophiam  sacram,"  Utrecht,  1650. 
2.  ^^  Magyar  Ency eloped iat,  &c."  an  Encyclopedia  in  the 
Hungarian  language,  Utrecht,   1653.     3,  **  A   system  of 
l*ogic,*'  in  the  same,  Weissenburgh,  1636.     4.   **  Oratio 
de  studio  sapientiae,"  Utrecht,  1655.     5.  "  Dissertatio  de 
politia  ecclesiastica,"  Clausenburgh,  1658.* 
*    APEL,  or  APELLUS  (John),  a  lawyer,  the  contem- 
porary of  Luther,  was  one  of  the  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  and  Assisted  in  the  reformation.     He 
yras  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  1486,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  a  citizen.  Having  married  a  nun  while  canon  of  Wurz- 
burgh,  he  was  arretted  by  orders  of  the  bishop,  but  pro- 
tected by  an  imperial  regiment  in  the  garrison  of  Nurem- 
berg.    He  was,  however,  obliged  to  resign  all  his  prefer- 
ments, in  lieu  of  which  he  was  afterwards  appointed  advo- 
cate of  the  republic  of  Nuremberg,  and  counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh.     He  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1 586, 
He  published  a  defence  of  his  marriage,  addressed  to  the 
prince  bishop  of  Wiu'zburgh, entitled  l.^'DefensioJo.  ApeDi 
pro  suo  conjugio,"  with  a  preface  by  Luther,  Wittemberg, 
}523,  4to.     2. '^  Methodica  dialectices  ratio,  adjurispru- 
dentiam  accommodata,'*    Norimb.  1535,    4to.     This  is  a 
treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  or  rather  a  system  of  logic  ap- 
plicable to  that  study,  and  divested  of  the  rage  for  allegory 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  schools.     Reusner  re- 
printed it  in  his  **  Cynosura.'*    8.  "  Brachylogus  juris  ci- 
vUis,  s^ve  corpus  legum,^^  an  abridgment  of  the  civil  lawj^ 

1  Biogt  UniT^rselle. 
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lyfaich  was  long  thought  to  be  a  production  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  was  even  attributed  to  the  emperor  Ju8« 
tiuian.  ^ 

APELLES,  one  of  die  most  celebrated  painters  of  an« 
tiquity,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  according  to  Pliny, 
but  Lucian  and  Strabo  assign  Ephesus  as  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  Suidas,  Colophon.  He  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
was  in  high  favour  with  this  prince,  who  made  a  law  that 
no  other  person  should  draw  his  picture  but  Apelles:  he 
accordingly  drew  him,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
and  the  piece  was  finished  with  so  much  skill  and  dexterity^ 
that  it  used  to  be  said  there  were  two  Alexanders ;  one  in- 
vincible, the  son  of  Philip,  the  other  inimitable,  the  pro- 
duction of  Apelles.  Alexander  gave  him  likewise  another 
remarkable  proof  of  his  regard :  for  when  he  employed 
Apelles  to  draw  Campaspe,  one  of  his  mistresses,  having 
found  that  he  had  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  he  re-* 
signed  her  to  him ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles  is  said 
to  have  drawn  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  This  prince  went 
often  to  see  Apelles  when  at  work ;  and  one  day,  as  he 
was  overlooking  him,  he  is  said  to  have  talked  so  absurdly 
about  painting,  that  Apelles  desired  him  to  hold  his  tongne; 
telling  him  that  the  very  boys  who  mixed  the  colouri 
laughed  at  him.  Freinshemius,  however,  thinks  it  incre-* 
dible  that  Apelles  would  make  use  of  such  an  expression 
to  Alexander ;  or  that  the  latter,  who  had  so  good  an  edn« 
cation,  and  so  fine  a  genius,  would  talk  so  impertinently 
of  painting :  nor,  perhaps,  would  Apelles  have  expressed 
himsellf  to  this  prince  in  such  a  manner  upon  any  other 
occasion.  Alexander,  as  we  are  told,  having  seen  his 
picture  drawn  by  Apelles,  did  not  commend  it  so  ;much  as 
it  deserved  :  a  little  after,  a  horse  happened  to  be  brought, 
which  neighed  at  sight  of  the  horse  painted  in  the  same 
picture:  upon  which  Apelles  is  said  to  have  addressed 
'  Alexander,  "  Sir,  it  is  plain  this  horse  understands  paint* 
ing  better  than  your  majesty."  Bayle,  with  some*  reason, 
doubts  the  truth  of  these  anecdotes,  and  thinks,  if  true,  he 
must  have  been  a  capricious  buffoon,  which  is  not  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  character  usually  given  of  him. 

One  of  Apelles's  chief  excellences  was  the  making  hi* 

*  Bioj.  Universelle. — Wills's  Dictionary  of  the  learned  men  of  Narembers.<'«« 
Frehrmaoii's  Suppl.  to  the  Hist.  Dictionary  of  Grohaian« 
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pictures  so  exactly  resemble  the  ^  persons  represetite^^ 
that  the  physiognomists  were  able  to  form  a  judgment  as 
readily  from  his  portraits,  as  if  they  had  seen  tihe  originals. 
His  readiness  aikl  dexterity  at  taking  a  likeness  was  of  sin- 
gular service  in  extricating  him  from  a  difficulty  in  which 
he  was  involved  at  the  court  of  Egypt.  He  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  favour  with  Ptolemy,  but  a  storm 
forced  him  to  take  shelter  at  Ale^candriai  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  ;'  where  a  mischievous  fellow  went  to  him, 
and  in  the  king's  name  invited  him  to  dinner.  Apelles 
went;  and  seeing  the  king  in  a  violent  passion,  tolcL 
him,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  should  not  have  come  to 
his  table  but  by  his  order.  He  was  commanded  to  shew  the 
man  who  had  invited  him';  which  was  impossible,  the  per- 
son who  had  put  the  trick  upon  him  not  being  present : 
Apelles,  however,  drew  a  sketch  of  his  image  upon  thii 
wall  with  a  coal,  the  first  lines  of  which  discovered  him 
immediately  to  Ptolemy. 

.  Apelles  left  many,  excellent  pictures,  which  are  men- 
tioned  with  gteat  honour  by  the  ancients ;  but  his  Veiiu^ 
AnadA'omene  is  reckoned  his  master-piece.  His  Andgonus 
has  also  been  much  celebrated  :  this  was  drawn  with  a 
side-face,  to  hide  the  deformity  of  Antigonus,  who  had  lost 
Itn  eye.  His  picture  of  Caluitmy  has  also  been  much  no- 
ticed, and  is  thus  explained  by  Lucian :  Antiphilus  the 
painter,  being  piqued  at  the  favour  diown  to  Apelles  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  accused  him  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Theodotus,  governor  of  Phoenicia : 
he  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  Apelles  at  dinner  with  Theo- 
dotus, and  whispering  to  him  all  the  time  of  his  entertain- 
ment. Ptolemy  was  also  informed  by  the  same  person, 
that  by  tlie  advice  of  Apelles,  the  city  ofsTyre  had  re- 
volted, and  that  of  Pelusium  was  taken.  Although  it  was 
certain  that  Apelles  had  never  been  at  Tyre,  and  that  he 
^as  not  acquainted  with  Theodotus,  Ptolemy  was  so  en- 
raged, that,  without  examining  into  the  affair,  he  deter-  ' 
mined  to  put  to  death  the  person  accused ;  and  if  one  of 
the  conspirators  had  not  convinced  him  that  this  was  a 
mere  calumny  of  Antiphilus,  Apelles  must  undoubtedly 
have  suffered  death  upon  this  accusation.  But  as  soon  as 
Ptolemy  knew  this  truth  of  this  affair,  he  condemned  An- 
tiphilus to  be  a  slave  to  Apelles,  and  gave  the  latter  a  hun- 
dred talents.  Mr.  Bayle  remarks  upon  this  account  of 
Lucian,  that  he  has  fallen  iuto  a  great  anachronism ;  for 
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the  conspiracy  of  Theodotus  was  in  the  rei^  of  Ptolemy 
Philopater,  which  did  not  begin  till  an  hundm^  years  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  for  what  he  asserts^ 
he  quotes  the  authority  of  Poly  bins  (lib.  iv.  and  v.)  "  We 
must  therefore/'  says  be,  **  suppose  one  or  other  of  these  ^ 

two  things ;  either  that  Lucian  speaks  of  an  Apelles,  dif-* 
ferent  from  him  who  was  in  such  reputation  at  Alexandria ; 
or  that  he  has.  confounded  some  plot  which  was  contrived 
un4er  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  with  the  conspiracy  of  Tbeo« 
dotua." 

To  this  account  of  Apelles,  taken  principally  from  Bayle, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  the  opinion  of  a  very  superior 
critic,  who  observes,  that  "  The  name  of  Apelles  in  Pliny 
is  the  synonime  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  excellence^ 
but  the  enumeration  of  his  works  points  out  the  moditica* 
tion  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  superiority :   it  neither 
comprises  exclusive  sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute 
discrimination  of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compre* 
hension,.the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced  composition, 
nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  :  his  great  preroga-. 
tive  consisted  more  in  the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of  bis 
powers :  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
|)e  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  be- 
yond his  reach,  than  any  other  artist   Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements, .  and  went  hand 
in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and  taste  in  finish,  power-* 
ful  and  seldom  possessed  singly,  irresistible  when  united: 
that  he  built  both  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system, 
not  on  its  subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogen^s,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well-attested  fact, 
irrefragabiy  proves;  what  those  lines  were,  drawn  with 
nearly  miraculous  subtlety  in  different  colours,  one  upon 
the  other,  or  rather  within  each  other,  ic  would  be  equally 
uhavailiog  and  useless  to  inquire ;  but  the  corollaries  we 
inay  deduce  from  the  contest,  are  obviously  tnese :  that 
the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one  elemental  prin- 
ciple; that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of  eye  and  obedience 
of  hand  form  precision,  precision  proportion,  proportion 
bes^uty  :  that  it  is  the  '  little  more  or  less*  imperceptible 
to  vulgar  eyes,  which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the 
puperiority  of  one  aitist  over  another ;  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  :  thar  colour,  grace, 
^nd  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes  gf  form,  express 
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itoii,  and  character,  and  \^en  they  murp  that  title,  dege^' 
nerate  into  splendid  faults.  Such  were  the  principles  oii 
which  Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personili-- 
cation  of  the  birthday  of  love,  the  wonder  of  art,  the  de-^ 
spair  of  artists;  iidiose  ouUine' baffled  every  attempt  at 
emendation,  ^^idiiist  imitation  shrunk  from  the  purity,  die 
force,  the  brilliancy,  the  evanescent  gradations  of  her 
lints." » 

'  APELLES,  an  heretic  of  the  second  century,  was  a. 
native  of  Syria ;  whence  coming  to  Rome,  he  was  cor- 
xapted  in  his  doctrine  by  a  woman,  who  was  called  Phi-* 
him#na,  and  pretended  to  prophetic  illuminations.  He 
became  a  rigid  disciple  of  Marcus,  but,  being  excommu- 
nicated for  his  incontinence,  he  fled  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  broached  a  new  heresy,  which  chiefly  diffused  itself 
dirough  Egypt  and  Asia.  TertuUian  speaks  thus :  ^  The 
Holy  Ghost  foresaw  an  angel  of  seduction  in  a  certain  vir-* 
gin  named  Philumena,  transforming  itself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  by  whose  delusion  Apelles  should  be  taught  a  new 
heresy."  By  the  oracular  responses  of  •  this  demoniac  vir-^ 
gin,  he  learned  to  deny  the  veracity  of  the  prophets,  the 
lesurrection  of  the  body,  to  reject  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  many  writings  to  blaspheme  die  divine  oracle.  Deceived 
by  her  diabolical  possession,  he  wrote  the  revelations  which 
he  learned  from  her.  The  book  was  entitled  **  The  Pro- 
phecies and  Revelations  of  Philumena,"  but  no  part  of  Im 
works  is  extant,  and  indeed  much  of  his  history  is  doubtfiiL 
Apelles  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  in  his  latter  days  np^ 
peared  very  .grave  and  rigid.  Du  Fresnoy  places  this  sect 
A.D.  175;  Echard,  A.D.  180;  Danseus,  181.  They  were 
called  Apellites,  Apelleians,  or  Apetlicians.  * 

APER  (Marcus),  one  of  the  .finest  orators  of  his  tiiue, 
was  a  Gaul  by  birth,  and  flourished  in  the  first  century. 
His  inclination  leading  him  to  travelling,  he  extended  his 
journey  as  far  as  Britain,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
^ere  he  fixed  his  residence,  attended  the  bar,  and  ac<» 
quired  great  reputation  for  wit  and  eloquence.  Althongh 
considered  at  Rome  as  a  foreigner,  this  circumstance  did 
not  prevent  hb  rising  to  the  highest  offices,  as  he  became 
senator,  questor,  tribune,  and  praetor ;  but  none  of  these 
promotions  had  charms  so  attractive  to  him  as  his  original 

*  Qen.  Diet. — Faseli's  Lectures. 

*  Lardoer't  Hist,  of  Uer«:tic8.«--Cave,  to).  I. 
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profession.  He  is  most  celebrated  for  his  ^  Dialogue  on- 
the  corruption  of  eloquence,^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prefer  the  modern  to  the  ancient  eloquence.  This  dialogue* 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  die  16th  year  of  Ves- 
pasian, or  the  year  74  of  our  a&ra,  and  his  death  has  been 
fixed  at  the  year  83.  The  dialogue,  however,  has  been  at« 
tributed  to  Quintilian  and  to  Tacitus,  and  is  usually  printed 
in  their  works,  but  modern  critics  are  of  opinion  it  was  not 
written  by  eitiier,  and  D.  Rivet,  from  whom  this  article  is 
taken,  attributes  it,  in  his  literary  history  of  France)  to  Aper, 
and  advances  such  proofs  as  appear  to  have  great  weight. 
An  excellent  dissertation  on  it  may  be  seen  in  Murphy'a 
translation  of  Tacitus,  vol*  IV.  p.  445.  * 

APHTHONIUS,  of  Antioch,  a  celebrated  rhetorician 
and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  wrote  in  Greek 
a  treatise  on  rhetoric  which  has  descended  to  us,  and  some 
other  works.  His  rhetoric  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 
The  best  edition  was  printed  by  the  Elzivirs  at  Amsterdam, 
1645,  12mo,  under  the  title  ^^  Aphthonii  Pro^rmnasmat% 
partim  si  Rodolpho  Agricola,  partim  si  Joanne-Maria  Ca« 
tanaeo  latinitate  donata,  cum  scholiis  R.  Lorichii.*'  * 

APICIUS.  There  were  three  ancient  Romans  of  this 
name,  all  very  illustrious ;  not  for  genius,  for  virtue,  for 
great  or  good  qualities,  but  for  gluttony :  or,  if  we  may 
soften  the  term  in  complaisance  to  the  gprowing  taste  of  the 
times  we  write  in,  for  the  art  of  refining  in  the  science  of 
eating.  The  first  lived  under  Sylla,  the  second  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the  tjiird  under  Trajan.  The 
second  however  is  the  most  illustrious  personage  of  the 
three,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  of  whom  Seneca,  Pliny, 
Juvenal,  Martial,  &c.  so  much  speak.  Athenseus  places 
him  under  Tiberius,  and  tells  us,  that  he  spent  immenise 
sums  in  gratifying  his  appetite,  and  invented  divers  sorts 
ef  cakes,  which  bore  hb  name.  We  learn  froq^  Seneca, 
that  he  lived  in  his  time,  and  kept  as  it  were  a  school  of 
gluttony  at  Rome  ;  that  he  spent  two  millions  and  an  half 
in  entertainments ;  that,  finding  himself  very  much  in  debt, 
he  was  forced  at  length  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs ; 
and  that,  seeing  he  had  but  250,000  crowns  remaining,  he 
poisoned  himself  from  an  apprehension  of  being  starved 
with  such  a  smn.    Dion  relates  the  same  story.    Plin/ 

I  Cbaafepie.— -Riret'f  Hift.  Litt  vol.  T.  p.  fitS-»22'?.-^MorerJ. 
.<  Moreri. — SuidM  m  Apth^-i^^Saxii  Ooeouit. 
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inantioQft  very  frequently  the  ragouts  he  invented,  and* 
calls  him  the  completesrt  glnttoa  tihat  ever  appeared  in  the 
Iforld  :  **  n^>otuai  omnium  altissimus  gurges."  The  third 
Apicius  lived  under  Tnyan  :  he  had  an  admirable  secret  to 
preserve  oysters,  which  he  shewed  by  sending  Trajan  some 
as  far  as  Partbia,  very  fresh  when  they  arrived. 

The  name  of  Apicius  was  applied  long  after  to  several 
sorts  of  meat :  it  made  also  a  sect  among  the  cooks.  There 
IB  extant  a  treatise,  ^^'  De  re  culinaria,"  under  the  name  of 
C^lius  Apicius,  which  is  judged  by  the  critics  to  be  very 
ancient,  though  they  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  written  by  any 
ef  the  above  three.  A  fair  edition  of  it  was  given  by  Mar- 
tin Lister,  with  the  tide  of  ^<  De  obsoniis  et  condimentis, 
five  de  arte  coquinaria,*'  London,  1705,  8vo,  and  repnnted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1709,  12ma  Bemhold  published  a  new 
edition  at  Lubeck,  in  1791,  8vo.  It  was  humourously  ri-» 
diculed  by  Dr.  King  in  his  «  Art  of  Cookery.**  * 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (Peter),  called  in  German  Bn 
BKRwrrz,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Leisnig  or  Leipsic  in  Misnia,  1495,  and  made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt  in  1524,  where  he 
died  in  1552,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  wrote  treatises  upon 
many  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  greatly  improved 
tiiem,  especially  astronomy  and  astrology,  which  in  that 
age  were  much  the  same  thiQg:  also  geometry,  geo* 
gfaphy,  arithmetic.  He  particularly  enriched  astronomy 
with  many  instruments,  and  observations  of  eclipses,  co- 
mets, Ice  His  principal  work  was  the  *^  Astronomicum 
Cadsareum,*'  published  in  folio  at  Ingolstadt  in  1540,  and 
which  contains  a  number  of  interesting  observations,  with 
die  descriptions  and  divisions  of  instruments.  In  this  work 
he  predicts  eclipses,  and  constructs  the  figures  of  them 
inphnd.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  or  the  •*  Meteo- 
roscopium  Plcmutn,**  he  gives  the  description  of  the  most 
accurate  astronomical  quadrant,  and  its  uses.  To  it  ar« 
added  observations  of  five  different  comets,  viz.  in  the  years 
1531,  1532,  1533,  1538,  and  1539:  where  he  first  shows 
that  ^e  tails  of  a  comet  are  always  projected  in  a  direction 
^ra  the  sun. 

Apian  also  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  ^^  Cosmographia,** 
of  which  there  have  been  many  editions,  from  1629,  when 
Frisius  published  it  in  4to,  to  1575.     In  1533  he  made,  at 

^  Gen.  Dict-^Fabric.  BIbl.  Lat— -Saxii  OBOmnBticon. 
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Norimberg^  a  curious  instrument,  which  from  it«  Qgure  h« 
called  Fplium  Fopuliy  which,  by  the  sun's  rays,  shewed 
the  ^our  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  unequal 
h0urs  of  the  Jews.  In  1534  he  published  his  ^'  In^cripr 
tiones  sacro-sanct^  Yetustatis  variae,^'  Ingost  fol.  and  in 
the  same  year  his  '^  Instrumentum  Sinuum,  si^e  Prinii 
Alobilis,"  foL  with  100  problems ;  and  was  the  author  of 
i^auy  oth^r  worjks ;  among  which  pi^y  be  mentioned  the 
Epliemerides  from  the  ye^r  1  ^34  for  several  years,  j^nd  books 
upon  Shadows,  Arithmetical  Centhogues:  books  upon  Arith« 
metic,  with  the  rule  of  Coss  (Algebra)  demonstrated  i  upon 
Guaging ;  Almanacks,  with  Astrological  directions ;  a  book 
upon  Conjunctions;^ Ptolemy  with  very  correct  figures^ 
d^awn  IB  9.  quadrangulfir  form ;  Ptolemy's  works  in  Qreek ; 
I^ooks.  of  Eclipses ;  the  works  of  Azoph,  a  very  ancient 
astrologer ;  the  works  of  Gebre ;  the  perspective  of  Vitello^ 
of  Critical  Days,  aqd  of  the  Rainbow ;  a  new  Astronomical 
ajid  Geometrical  ^diiis,  with  various  uses  of  $ines  and 
chords;  Universal  AstroUbe  of  Numbers;  maps  of  the 
world,  and  of  particular  countries,  &c. 

Apian  left  a  son,  Philip,  who  many  years  afterwards 
taught  mathematics  at  Jngolstadt,  and  at  Tubing.  Tycho 
has  preserved  his  letter  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  which 
he  gives  an  opinion  on  the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia,  of  the 
year  1572.  He  died  at  Tubing  in  1589.  One  of  iim 
comets  observed  by  the  elder  Apian,  viz.  that  of  1532,  l)a(l 
its  elements  nearly  the  same  as  of  one  observed  128  ye^rs 
and  a  quarter  aner,  viz.  in  166 1,  by  He velius  and  other 
astronomers :  from  hence  Dr.  Halley  judged  thaut  they 
were  the  same  comet,  and  that  therefore  it  might  be  ez<« 
pected  to  appear  again  in  the  beginning  of  1789.  But  it 
was  not  found  that  it  rjetumed  at  thb  period,  although  the 
astrotiomers  then  looked  anxiously  for  it :  and  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  the  disappointment  might  be  owing  to  its  pass* 
ing  unobsierved,  or  to  any  errors  in  the  observations  of 
Apian,  or  to  its  period  being  disturbed  itnd  greatly  altered 
by  the  actions  of  the  superior  planets.  ^ 

APiON,  a  famous  .grammarian,  bom  at  Oasis  in  Egypt, 
was  a  professor  at  Rome  in  Tiberius^s  reign.  He  was  un« 
deniably  a.  man  ot  learning,  had  made  the  most  diligent 
inquiries  into  the  abstrusest  subjects  of  antiquity,  and  was 

*  Hutton*s  Mathematical  Dictionary ^--G en.  Dict,<— Many  valuable  reference! 
lA  Saxit  Onomasticon. 
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master  of  all  those  points  which  give  to  erudTttoR  the  dbft^ 
racter  of  accuracy  and  variety.  But  he  appears  to  have 
often  been  an  arrogant  boaster,  and  most  importantly  bu^ 
sted  in  diflBcult  and  insignificant  inquiries.  Bayle  quotes 
Julius  Afiicanus,  as  calling  hira  '^  the  most  minutely  cu* 
ridus  of  all  granmiarians  ;^*  and  he  mi^ht  have  applied  to 
him,  what  Strabo  has  to  a  pedant^  "who  vainly  trifles 
about  the  reading  of  a  passage/'  though  the  sense  was 
exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  with 
it,  whichever  way  it  was  read.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  writer  from  his  Imagining  that  he  had  performed  some* 
thing  extraordinary,  when  he  discovered  that  the  two  first 
letters  of  the  Iliad,  taken  numerically,^  made  up  48  ;  and 
that  Homer  chose  to  begin  his  Iliad  with  a  word,  the  two 
first  letters  of  which  would  shew,  that  his  two  poems  would 
contain  4S  books. 

Apion  used  to  boast,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that 
he  gave  immortality  to  those  to  whom  be  dedicated  his 
ii^orks,  but  none  of  these  works  remain ;  and  his  name  and 
person  had  long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion,  if  other  writers 
had  not  made  mention  of  them.  One  of  his  chief  works 
was  "  The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,'*  in  which  he  takes  occa- 
'  sion  to  abuse  the  Jews ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  com- 
posed a  work  expressly  against  them.  He  had  before  shewn 
his  malice  against  this  people :  for,  being  at  the  head  of 
ain  embassy,  which  the  Alexandrians  had  sent  to  Caligula, 
to  complain  of  the  Jews  in  their  city,  he  accused  them  of 
several  crimes ;  and  insisted  principally  upon  a  point,  the 
most  likely  to  provoke  the  emperor,  which  was,  that,  while 
itll  the  other  people  of  the  empire  dedicated  temples  and 
akars  to  him,  the  Jews  refiised.  With  regard  to  his  writ- 
ings against  them,  Josephus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
confiite  the  calumnies  contained  in  them.  He  did  not 
however  write,  on  purpose  to  confute  Apion,  but  several 
critics  having  attacked  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  he  defends 
himself  against  them,  and  against  Apion  among  the  rest. 
Apion  was  not  living  when  this  confutation  was  published, 
for  it  relates  the  manner  of  his  death,  which  was  singular 
enough,  at  least  in  regard  to  Apion,  who^  having  greatly 
ridiculed  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  circumcision  in  particu- 
lar, was  seized  at  length  with  a  disease,  which  required  an' 
operation  of  that  nature )  and  which,  though  submitted  to^ 
could  not  prevent  him  from  dying  under  the  most  agonizing 
tortures.    He  boasted,  that  he,  ^ad  roused  the  soul  o£ 
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Bomer  from  the  dead,  to  inquire  concerning  bis  country 
and  family ;  and  we  learn  from  Seneca,  that  he  imposed 
very  much  upou  Greece,  since  he  was  received  in  every 
city  as  a  second  Homer :  which  shews,  as  Bayle  observes, 
that  **  a  man,  with  some  Jeaming,  and  a  good  share  of 
impudence  and  vanity^  may  easily  deceive  the  mass  of  the 
people."  * 

APOLLINARIS  (Caius  Sulpitius),  an  eminent  gram- 
jnarian,  was  bom  (as  is  said)  at  Carthage,  and  lived  under 
the  Antonines.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  had  been  his  scho^ 
lar,  was  his  successor  in  the  profession  of  grammar,  and  at 
length  became  emperor.  He  is  the  supposed  author  of 
the  verses  prefixed  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  and  con- 
taining the  argument  of  them*  The  lines  by  him  writteii 
upon  the  order  Virgil  gave  to  burn  his  ^neid : 

Infellx  alio  cecidit  prope  Pergamon  ]gne> 
Et  peue  est  alio  Troja  cremata  rqgo :  &a« 

make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  other  verses.  Aulus  Gellius, 
who  studied  under  him,  gives  the  highest  idea  of  his  learn- 
ing :  and  adds,  that  he  nad  nothing  of  that  pedantic  arro- 
•gance,  nothing  of  that  magisterial  air,  which  but  too  often 
flaakes  learning  so  very  disagreeable,  end  raises  emotions 
of  contempt  and  anger  towards  men,  even  when  aiming  at 
our  instruction.  * 

APOLLINARIUS  (Claudius),  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  about  the  year  177,  presented  to,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  an  apology  for  the  Christians^  which  was  praised  for 
its  eloquence  and  truth.  He  wrote  other  works  against  the 
heretics  of  his  time,  and  especially  the  Montanists,  but 
these  are  all  lost.  Eusebius  mentions  Five  books  against 
the  Gentiles ;  two  books  of  Truth ;  and  two  against  the 
Jews.  As  he  had  spoken  in  his  Apology  of  the  victory  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  which  happened  in  the  year  174,  and 
of  the  thundering  legion,  Lardner  places  him  at  the  year 
176  or  177,  though  possibly  he  was  then  in  the  decline  of 
life.  There  are  two  fragments  ascribed  to  him  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Paschal,  or^  as  it  is  often  called.  The  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle,  but  these  are  doubtful. ' 

APOLLINARIUS,  the  eldei^,  a  grammarian  and  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  about  the  mid* 

*  Gen.  Diet— Work!  of  the  Learned,  n40. 
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die  of  the  fourth  century.  Wheti,  under  the  retgn  of  Ju- 
lian, the  Christians  were  prohibited  the  use  "of  the  Gi^k 
and  Roman  classics  in  their  schools,  he  drew  up  a  granlmai' 
in  a  Christian  form,  and  translated  thd  books  of  Mbsbs, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  thi^  time  of 
Saul,  hi  6reek  heroic  verse,  divided,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer, into  twenty-four  books.  He  translated  other  part* 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  v'erse,  which  Sozomen  has 
praised,  but  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  form  a  judg* 
ment.  He  was  the  lather  of  the  ApoUinarius  in  the  next 
article.' 

APOLLINARIUS,  the  younger,  is  mentioned  by  Je- 
rom,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  writers,  as  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  Jerom  adds  that  he  employed  his 
younger  days  chiefly  in  grammatical  studies,  and  after- 
wards published  innumerable  volumes  upon  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  died  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tbeodosius ;  he 
mentions  his  thirty  books  against  Porphyry,  as  being  dien 
extant,  and  esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  his  works. 
ApoUinarius  is  placed  by  Cave  as  flourishing  about  the  year 
370,  but  Tillemont  thinks  he  was  bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
the,  year  362,  at  the  latest,  Lardner  thinks  it  certain  that 
be  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  after- 
wards ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  about  the  year  382. 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  almost  all  the  books  of  holy 
scripture,  none  of  which  haye  descended  to  our  time  ex- 
cept a  *^  Paraphrase  on,  the  Psalms,*'  which  has  been  oheh 
reprinted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  which  an  account 
may  be  seen  in  Fabricius.  In  his  early  days,  he  wrote  and 
preached  the  orthodox  faith,  but  afterwards  swerved  so 
far  from  it,  as  to  be  deemed  a  heretic,  and  thus  became 
the  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  Apollinarians.  This  sect 
denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  and  maintained  that 
the  body  which  he  assumed  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive 
and  not  a  rational  soul ;  but  that  the  divine  nature  supplied 
the  place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man.  Their  doc- 
trine was  flrst  condemned  by  a  council  at  Alexandria  in 
the  year  362,  and  afterwards  in  a  more  forn^al  manner  by 
ft  comicil  at  Rome  in  the  year  375,  and  by  another  council 
in  the  year  378,  which  deposed  ApoUinarius  from  his 
bishopric.  He  is  said  to  liave  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millenium^  or  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for 

>  Ijodmtft  Works.^Bupiii.— Cave, 
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a  tbousand  y^an.  The  reader  may  find  a  very  elaborate 
account  of  him  and  of  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardner^s  work$| 
YoL  IV.  p.  380—397. 

APOLLINARIUS  SIDONIUS.     See  SIDONIUg. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  painter^ 
flonrished  about  the  year  408  before  the  Chrktian  s^ra* 
He  applied  the  essential  principles  of  his  predecessor 
Polygnotus  to  the  delineation  of  the  species^  by  investi- 
gating  the  leading  forms  that  discriminate  the  various 
classes  of  human  qualities  and  passions.  The  acutenesft 
of  his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that  as  all  men  were  con* 
toected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  separated  each 
by  some  predominant  pow^,  which  fixed  character^  ani 
bound  them  to  a  class  :  that  in  proportion  as  this  specific 
power  partook  of  individual  peculiarttiesi  the  farther  it 
was  removed  from  a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which 
constitutes  nature,  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its 
parts :  thence  he  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personified 
the  central  form  of  the  class,  to  which  his  object  belonged; 
and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  qualities  administered  without 
being  absorbed :  agiHty  was  not  suffered  to  destn>y  firm- 
ness, solidity,  or  weight;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility t 
elegance  did  not  degenerate  to  effeminacy,  vr  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness.  Such  were  his  principles  of  style ;  hii 
expression  extended  them  to  the  mind,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  two  subjects  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  personified  the  characters  of  devotion  and 
impiety :  the  former,  in  the  adoring  figure  of  a  priest,  per- 
haps of  Chryses,  expanding  his  gratitude  at  the  shrine  oF 
the  God  whose  arrows  avenged  his  wrongs  and  restored  his 
daughter:  and  the  latter,  in  die  figure  of  Ajaxwvecked^ 
and  firom  the  sea-swept  rock  hurlmg  defiance  tmto  lite 
murky  sky.  As  neither  of  these  subj^ts  can  preseoit 
themselves  to  a  painter's  mind  without  a  contract  of  the 
most  awful  and  the  most  terrific  tones  c^  C(^ur,  tDagic  <fl 
light  and  shade,  and  unlimited  command  over  the  took  of 
art,  we  may  with  Pliny  and  with  Pluti^h  consider  Apdik>- 
<loras  as  the  first  assertor  of  the  peuoil^s  Jionoufis,  as  tht 
first  colourist  of  his  age,  and  the  man  who  opened  the  gat«6 
of  art  which  Zeuxis  entered.* 

APOLLODORUS,  a  cel^rated  grammarian  of  AthMi^ 
flourished  in  the  ie^th  Olympiad,  or  about  104  years  b^ 

1  FoieK^f  Lectures.  ^ 
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fore  the  Christian  ttra^  under  the  reign  of  Plotemy  Euei^ 
getes,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  the  son  of  Asclepiades,  and 
the  disciple  of  Aristarchus  the  grammarian,  and  of  the  phi« 
losopher  Pansetius.  He  composed  a  very  voluminous  work 
pn  die  origin  of  the  gods,  of  which  Harpocration  has  quoted 
the  sixth  j»ook^  Macrobius  the  fourteenth,  and  Hermolaus 
the  seventeenth.  Besides  this  work  he  wrote  a  <<  ChrO'^ 
jiicle,*'  a  **  Treatise  on  legislators/*  another  **  on  the  phi* 
losophical  sects,"  and  others  which  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients.  There  is,  however,  only  now 
extant,  an  abridgement  of  his  book  on  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  Rome,  1555,  and  Antwerp,  1565,  of  which  M,  le 
Fevre  of  Saumur  (Tanaquil  Faber),  published  a  Latin 
translation,  under  ihe  title  of  "  Apollodori  Atheniensis 
bibliothecae,  sive  de  Diis,  lihri  tree.**  Imperfect  as  thi$ 
abridgement  is,  it  is  very  useful  in  illustrating  fabulous 
Iiistory.,  It  cpmmenoes  with  Inachus,  and  comes  down  to 
Theseus,  prince  of  Athens,  consequently  comprising  tha 
space  of  622  years,  from  A.  M.  2177  to  A.  M.  2799.  But 
we  owe  a  very  superior  edition  to  the  labours  of  that  emi- 
nent classical  scholar  and  critic,  Heyne,  who  published 
fn  1782,  '^  Apollodori  Atheniensis  BiblioUiecsB  Lihri  tres. 
Ad  codd*  M39*  fidem  recensiti,'*  Gottingen,  8vo,  and  the 
following  year,  ^^  Ad  Apollodori  Atheniensis  Bibliothecam 
Notee,  cum  commentatione  de  ApoUodoro  argumento  et 
consiUo  pperi^  et  cum  Apollodori  fragmentis,"  ibid.  2  vols. 
Syp.  Four  years  before  the ,  first  of  these  publications, 
3At.  Heyt^e  gaye  a  course  of  lectures  on  Apollodorus,  which 
became  vety  popular  and.  interesting  to  young  scholars. 
At  the  comQij^ncement  of  this  undertaking,  he  found  that 
the.  ediuojns^  pf  App}lodoru8  v^ere  very  sc^rpe,  and  Graters, 
^J^QUgb  tb^.  bpst,  yet  very  inaccurate.  He  determined 
l^refore  tQ  ppj^b  oqe  hii^self,  in  executing  which  h^ 
was  assisted  .by  thre^  manpseripts,  one  fonperly  belonging 
to  DovfiM^  ^  second  prepared  for  the  press  by  Gerard 
James  iVftt^swinden,  and  a  third  in  the  king's  library  at 
Paris,. «  Nooe  of  his  wor^s  do  Heyne  more  credit,  and  his 
potes.a^ij^ighly  valuable  s^nd  entertaining  to  students  of 
»ythol*gj*,S 

APOLLODORUS,  a  famous  architect  under  Trajan 
^nd  Adriani'-vf^^  born  at  Pama^cus^  and  bad  the  direction 
of  that  ^iost.magjoificent  bridge,  which  the  former  ordered 
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to  h€  built  over  the  Daoube,  in  the  year  104.  Adrian^ 
who  always  valued  himself  highly  upon  his  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  hated  every  one  of  whose  eminence 
•  in  his  profession  he  had  reason  to  be  jealous,  conceived  a 
very  early  disaffection  to  this  artist,  upon  the  following 
occasion  :  As  Trajan  was  one  day  discoursing  ^th  Apol- 
lodorus  upon  the  buildings  he  had  raised  at  IU>me,  Adriaa 
gave  his  judgment,  but  shewed  himself  ignorant :  on  which 
the  artist,  turning  bluhtly  upon  him,  bid  him  **  go  paint 
citruls,  for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  they  were 
talking  of:'*  now  Adrian  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
painting  citruls  (a  yellow  kind  of  cucumber),  and  even 
boasted  of  it  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of 
Apollodorus ;  which  he  was  so  far  from  attempting  to 
retrieve,  that  he  even  added  a  new  offence,  and  that  too 
after  Adrian  was  advanced  to  the  empire.  To  shew  Apol- 
lodorus that  he  had  no  absolute  occasion  for  him,  Adrian 
^ent  him  the  plan  of  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and,  though  he 
asked  his  opinion,  yet  he  did  not  mean  to  be  directed  by 
it,  for  the  temple  was  actually  built.  Apollodorus  wrote 
his  opinion  very  freely,  and  found  such  essential  faults 
with  it,  as  the  emperor  could  neither  deny  or  remedy.  He 
shewed,  that  it  was  neither  high  nor  large  enough ;  that 
the  statues  in  it  were  disproportioned  to  its  bulk ;  **  for,'* 
said  he,  ^^  if  the  goddesses  shpuld  have  a  mind  to  rise  and 
go  out,  they  could  not  do  it."  This  irritated  Adrian,  and 
prompted  him  to  get  rid  of  Apollodorus.  He  banished 
him  at  first,  and  at  last  had  him  put  to  death ;  without 
stating  the  true  cause,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
ashamed,  but  under  the  pretext  of  several  crimes,  of  which 
he  procured  him  to  be  .accused  and  convicted.  * 

APOLLONIUS,  a  Greek  writer,  born  in  Alexandria 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt,  was 
a  scholar  of  Callimachus,  whonr'h^  is  accused  of  having 
treated  with  ingratitude ;  by  which  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  this  poet,  who  gave  him  the  name,  of 
Ibis,  from  a  bird  of  EgjHpt^  which  used  to  purge  itself 
with  its  bill.  Apollonius  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Golden  Fleecy ;  the  work  is  styled  *^  Argo- 
nautica,"  and  consists  of  four  books.  Quintilian,  in  bis 
f^  Institutioues  Oratorise,"  says  that  this  performance  is 
written  <^  wquali  qu&dam  mediocritate :"  that  the  author 
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observed  an  exact  medium  between  the  ^nbltme  and  lo# 
dtyle  in  writing.  Longinus  says  also  that  Apollonius  never 
•inks  in  his  poem^  but  has  kept  it  up  in  an  uniform  and 
equal  manner :  yet  that  he  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer, 
notwithstanding  the  faults  of  the  latter ;  because  the  sub«- 
lime,  thoifgh  subject  to  irregularities,  is  always  preferable 
to  every  other  kind  of  writing.  Gyraldus,  speaking  of 
this  poem,  commends  it  as  a  work  of  great  variety  and 
labour :  the  passion  of  Medea  is  so  Bnely  described,  that 
Virgil  himself  is  supposed  to  have  copied  it  almost  entirely, 
tad  to  have  interwoven  it  with  the  story  ef  Dido. 

Apollonius,  not  meeting  at  first  with  that  encourage^ 
ment  which  he  expected  at  Alexandria,  removed  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  a  school  for  rhetoric,  and  gave 
lectures  for  a  considerable  time ;  thence  acquiring  the 
name  of  Rhodius.  Here  it  was  that  he  corrected  and  put 
the  finishing  hand  to  his  Argonautics,  which  being  pub- 
licly recited,  met  with  universal  applause,  and  the  audior 
was  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  ia 
Haid  to  have  written  a  book  **  Concerning  Archilochus,"  a 
treatise  "  Of  the  origin  of  Alexandria,"  **  Cnidos,*'  and 
other  works:  He  published  his  poem  of  the  Argonaurics 
at  Alexandria,  upon  his  return  thither,  when  sent  for  by 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  succeed  Eratosthenes  as  keeper  of 
the  public  library.  It  is  supposed  that  be  died  in  thia 
office,  and  that  be  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  ^th  hia 
master  Callimachus.  The  ancient  Scholia  tqpon  his  Argo- 
nautics are  still  extant :  they  are  thought  to  be  iiMritten  by 
Tarrhaeus,  TheoVi,  and  others. 

Of  late  years  his  reputation  has  rather  increased  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Hay  ley  has  bestowed  great  praise  on  hira^ 
^*  His  poems,'*  sayS  this  excellent  critic,  **  abound  in  ani- 
mated description,  and  in  passages  of  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  beauty.  How  finely  painted  is  tlie  first  setting 
forth  of  the  Argo !  and  how  beautifully  is  the  wife  of  Chi- 
ron introduced,  holding  up  the  little  Achilles  in  her  arms, . 
and  shewing  him  to  his  father  Peleus  as  he  sailed  along 
the  shore !  But  the  chief  excellence  in  our  poet,  is  the 
ispirit  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  delineated  the  pa9- 
'sion  of  love  in  his  Medea.  That  Virgil  thought  very  highly 
of  his  merit  in  this  particular,  is  sufficient^  evident  from 
the  minute  exactness  with  which  he  has  copied  many  ten- 
der touches  of  the  Grecian  poet.''  The  best  editions  of 
Apollonius  are  those  printed  at  Oxford  in  4to,  by  Dr.  John 
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Chaw,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  1777,  and  by  the  same  in 
8vo,  1779,  that  of  Brunck,  Argentora,  1780,  4to  and  8vo; 
that  of  Flangini,  Rome,  4to,  1794,  and  of  Beck,  Leipsic,  1797, 
5  vols.  dvo.  The  princeps  editio  is  a  quarto,  dated  Fiorent. 
1496,  a  copy  of  which  sold  at  the  Pinelli  sale  for  seventeen 
guineas.  Several  English  poets  have  contended  for  the 
honour  of  transfusing  tdie  beauties  of  Apollonius  into  our 
language.  Dr.  Broome  published  many  years  ago,  the 
Loves  of  Jason  and  Medea,  and  the  story  of  Talus.  Mr, 
West  also  published  some  detached  pieces.  In  1771,  Mf. 
Ekins  translated  the  third  Book  of  the  Argonautics,  and  ^ 
part  of  the  fourth,  4to,  with  very  valuable  preliminary 
matter.  In  1780,  two  translations  of  the  Argonautics  ap- 
peared, the  one,  a  posthumous  work  of  Fawkes,  the  other 
by  Edv^'ard  Bumaby  Green ;  and  in  1803,  another  transla* 
tion  was  published  in  3  vols.  12 mo,  by  Mr.  Preston.  * 

APOLLONIUS,  of  Perga,  a  city  in  Pamphilia,  was 
e  celebrated  geometrician  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  240  years  before  Christ ;  being 
about  60  years  after  Euclid,  and  30  years  later  than  Archi- 
medes.  He  studied  a  long  time  in  Alexandria  under  the 
discfiples  of  Euclid ;  and  afterwards  he  composed  several 
curious  and  ingenious  geometrical  works,  of  which  only 
his  books  of  Conic  Sections  are  now  extant,  and  even  these 
not  perfect  For  it  appears  from  the  author's  dedicatory 
■epistle  to  Eudemus,  a  geometrician  in  Pergamus,  that  this 
work  consisted  of  eight  books ;  only  seven  of  which  how- 
ever have  come  down  to  us. 

From  the  collections  of  Pappus,  and  the  commentaries 
of  Eutocius,  it  appears  that  Apollonius  was  the  author  of 
various  pieces  in  geometry,  on  account  of  which  he  ac* 
quired  the  title  of  the  Great  Geometrician.  His  Conies  was 
the  principal  of  them.  Some  have  thought  that  Apollo- 
nius appropriated  the  writings  and  discoveries  of  Archi- 
medes; Heraclius,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Archimedes, 
affirms  it;  though  Eutocius  endeavours  to  refute  him. 
Although  it  should  be  allowed  a  groundless  supposition, 
that  Archimedes  was  the  first  who  wrote  upon  Conies,  not- 
withstanding his  treatise  on  Conies  was  greatly  esteemed ; 
•yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  Apollonius  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  writings  of  that  author,  as  well  as  other:»  who 
had  gone  before  him ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  allowed 
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the  honour  of  explaining  a  difficult  subject  better  Q^am 
liad  been  done  before ;  having  made  several  improvements 
both  in  Archimedes^s  problems,  and  in  Euclid.  His  work 
upon  Conies  was  doubtless  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind 
among  the  ancients^  and  in  some  respects  among  the  mo- 
derns alsow  Before  ApoUonius,  it  bad  been  customary,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Eutocius,  for  the  writers  on  Conies  to 
require  three  different  sorts  of  cooes  to  cut  the  three  dif- 
ferent sections  £rom,  viz.  the  parabola  from  a  right  angled 
cone,  the  ellipse  from  an  acute,  and-  the  hyperbola  from 
an  obtuse  cone;  because  they  always  supposed  the  sec* 
tions  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the  cones  to  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  side  of  them  :  but  ApoUonius  cut  his  sections  all 
from  aoy  one  cone,  by  only  varying  the  inclination  or  posi- 
tion of  the  cutting  plane  ;  an  improvement  that  has  been 
followed  by  all  other  authors  since  his  time.  But  that  Ar- 
chimedes was  acquainted  with  the  same  manner  of  cutting 
any  cone,  is  sufficiently  proved,  against  Eutocius,  Pappusp 
and  others,  by  Guido  Ubaldus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
commentary  on  the  second  book  of  Archimedes^s  Equi?- 
ponderants^  published  at  Pisa  in  1588. 

The  first  four  books  of  Apollonius*s  Conies  only  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  Greek  language;  but 
the  next  three,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  an  Arabic 
version ;  and  the  eighth  not  at  all.  These  have  been  com- 
mented upon,  translated,  and  published  by  various  authora. 
Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Collections,  has  left  some  ac- 
count of  his  various  works,  with  notes  and  lemmas  upon 
them,  and  particularly  on  the  Conies.  And  Eutocius  wrote 
a  regular  elaborate  commentary  on  the  propositions  of 
several  of  the  books  of  the  Conies. 

The  first  four  books  were  badly  translated  by  Joan.  Bap^ 
tista  Memmius.  But  a  better  translation  of  these  in  Latin 
was  made  by  Commandine,  and  published  at  Bononia  in 
1566. — ^Vossius  mentions  an  edition  of  the  Conies  in  1650 ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  being  recovered  by  Golius. 
— Claude  Richard,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  impe- 
rial college  of  his  order  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1632,  ex^- 
plained,  in  hfs  public  lectures,  the  first  four  books  of  Apol- 
lonius,  which  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1655,  in  folia—* 
And  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  the  second,  and  bis  brother 
prince  Leopold  de  Medicis,  employed  a  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  Rome  to  translate  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  books  into  Latin.  These  were  published  at  Flo- 
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rence  in  1661,  by  Borelli,  with  his  own  notes,  who  aba 
maintains  that  these  books  are  the  genuine  production  of 
ApoUonius,  by  many  strong  authorities,  against  Mydorgiua^ 
and  others,  who  suspected  that  these  three  books  were 
not  the  real  production  of  Apollonius. 

As  to  the  eighth  book,  some  mention  is  made  of  it  in  a 
book  of  Golius*s,  where  he  had  written  that  it  had  not 
been  translated  into  Arabic,  because  it  was  wanting  in  the 
Greek  copies,  from  whence  the  Arabians  translated  the 
others.  But  the  learned  Mersenne,  in  the  preface  to  Apol- 
lonius^s  Conies,  printed  in  bis  Synopsis  of  the  mathematics, 
quotes  the  Arabic  philosopher  Aben  Nedin  for  a  wort  of 
his  about  the  year  400  of  Mahontet,  rn  which  is  part  of 
that  eighth  book,  and  who  asserts  that  all  the  books  of 
ApoUonius  are  extant  in  his  language,  and  even  more  than 
are  enumerated  by  Pappus ;  and  Vossius  says  he  has  read 
the  same ;  De  Scientiis  Mathematicis,  p.  55. — A  neat  edi- 
tion of  the  first  four  books  in  Latin  was  published  by  Dr. 
Barrow,  at  London  1675,  in  4to. — ^A  magnificent  edition  of 
all  the  ei^ht  books,  was  pubUshed  in  folio,  by  Dr.  Halley, 
at  Oxford  in  1710;  together  with  the  lemmas  of  Pappus, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius.  The  first  foul  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  latter  four  in  Latin  only,  the 
eighth  book  being  restored  by  himself. 

The  other  writings  of  Apollonins,  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
are,  l.The  Section  of  a  Ratio,  or  Proportional  Sections, 
two  books.  2.  The  Section  of  a  Space,  in  two  books. 
3.  Determinate  Section,  in  two  books.  4.  The  Tangen- 
cies,  in  two  books.  5.  The  Inclinations,  in  two  books. 
6.  The  Plane  Loci,  in  two  books.  The  contents  of  ail 
these  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  many  lemmas  are 
delivered  relative  to  them;  but  none,  or  very  little  of  these 
books  themselves,  have  descended  down  to  the  modems. 
From  the  account,  however,  that  has  been  given  of  their 
eoutents,  many  restorations  have  been  made  of  these  works, 
by  the  modem  mathematicians,  as  follow:  viz.  Yieta* 
ApoUonius  Gallus.  The  Tangencies,  Paris,  1600,  in  4to. 
SneUius,  ApoUonius  Batavus.  Determinate  Section.  Lugd. 
^1601,  4to.  Snellius,  Sectio  Rationis  &  Spatii.  1607. 
Ghetaldus,  ApoUonius  Redivivus.  The  Inclinations.  Ve- 
nice, 1607,  4to.  Ghetaldus,  Supplement  to  the  ApoUo- 
nius Redivivus.  Tangencies,  1607.  Ghetaldus,  Apollo** 
Hias  Redivivus,  lib.  2,  1613.  Alex.  Anderson,  Supplem. 
ApoL  Redivivi.  Inclin.  Paris,  1612,  4to.    Alex.  Ander- 
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801I9  Pro  Zetetico  ApoUoniani  problematis  a  se  jam  jufU 
dem  editioiii  Supplemento  ApoUonii  Redivivi.  Paris,  X6l5» 
4to.  Scbooten,  Loca  IMana  restituta.  Lug.  Bat  1656^ 
Eermaty  Loca  Plana,  2  lib.  Tolos.  1679,  folk>.  H^ley, 
Apol.  de  Sectione  Ratibnis  libri  duo  ex  Arabico  MS.  La- 
tine  versi  duo  restituti.  Oxon.  1706^,  8vo.  Simson^  Loca 
Plana,  libri  duo.  Glasg.  1749,  4to.  Simson,  Sectip  Pe- 
terminat.  Glasg.  1776,  4to.  Ho^ley,  Apol.  Inclinat. 
libri  duo.  Oxon*  1770,  4to.  Lawson,  The  Tangencies, 
in  two  books,  Lond.  177 J,  4to.  Lawson,  Determinate 
Section,  two  books.  Lond.  1772,  4 to.  Wales,  Detenpi- 
nate  Section,  two  books.  Lond.  1772^  4 to.  burrow, 
Tbe  Inclinations.     Lond.  1779,  4to.^ 

APOLLONIUS  (Dyscolus,  or  the  meagre,  from  \k\s 
starved  appearance),  was  a  native  of  AlexaAdrj^  and  i)Qu« 
rished  about  tbe  year  138  B.  C»  He  pas^  his  life  at 
Bruchium,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  sev^fal  meo  of 
'  learning  were  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  expeiice  of 
tbe  kings  of  Egypt,  but  some  accounts  say  tbat  he  Uv^  \n 
great  poverty.  He  was  the  first  who  re4uced  grammar  to 
a  system,  and  wrote  many  works  on  tbe  subject,  which  ^re 
not  now  extant,  but  of  Which  Priscian  availed  bims^f  in 
writing  his  Latin  grammar.  We  have,  ^owevef,  ^.  treaty 
on  *^  Syntax,^'  by  ApoUonius,  which  has  been  often 
printed.  The  best,  edition  is  that  of  Frederic  Sylburgius, 
with  the  Latin  translation  and  notes  of  Portu?,  Fraucfort^ 
1590,  4to.  In  Reitzius's  edition  of  Matt^ire^s  Greek  Dia^ 
lects,  1738,  and  in  Sturtzius^s  edition,  1807,  are  several 
extracts  from  Apollonius^s  grammar,  which  Vossius  copied 
from  a  MS.  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  but  this  myanu-* 
script  is  more  full,  and  deserves  printing  at  large.  Ano* 
ther  work,  entitled  *^  Historiae  Mirabiles,"  Gr.  ^d  Lat. 
of  which  Meursius  published  the  best  edition,  Leyden, 
1620,  4to,  is  attributed  to  ApoUonius,  but  uppn  doubtful 
authority.  ApoUonius  was  tbe  father  of  Herodian,  the 
grammarian.' 

APOLLONIUS  TYANEUS,  a  noted  impostor,  was  % 
native  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  and  bom  some  y^ars  be« 
fpre  tbe  Christiao  mx%.  He  sti/died  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  in  his  infancy,   and  professed  it  during  bis 
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yfAole  life.  He  pr^liaed  every  rigid  precept  of  abstinence^ 
gave  his  property  to  the  poor,  lived  in  the  temples,  quelled 
seditions,  and  instructed  the  people  with  persuasive  force 
and  syavi^.  He  affected  a  preciseness  and  mystery  wheiv 
he  spoke,  which  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  vul-* 
gar ;  all  the  World,  we  are  told,  followed  him :  artizaus 
quitted  their  employments ;  cities  sent  deputations  to  him, 
and  even  the  oracles  chaunted  his  praises*  He  made  dis^ 
ciples  everywhere :  he  conversed  with  the  brachmans  of 
India,  the  magi  of  Persia,  and  the  gymnosophisu  of  £gypt^ 
compelling  all  to  admire  him.  At  Nineveh,  at  Epbesus,  at 
Smyrna,  at  Athens,  at  Coriiich,  and  other  cities  of  Gseece, 
he  preached  his  doctrines,  condemning  amusements,  visit- 
ing the  temples,  correcting  the  public  morals,  and  lecom- 
naendtng  the  reformation  of  all  abuses.  At  Rome,  wbere 
he  said  he  came  to  see  what  sort  of  an  animal  a  tyrant  was, 
he  inveighed  against  the  bagnios  with  great  severity. 
Having  accidewtally  met  the  funeral  of  a  young  lady  of 
cooaolar  family,  he  approached  the  bier,  and  after  speak- 
ing some  words  in  a  low  voice,  the  dead  arose  and  went 
back  to  her  fatherjs  house^  Her  parents  offered  him  a 
larg^  sum,  which  he  refused.  Here  also  he  pretended  to 
utter  propheciei.  The  emperor  Vespasian  was  so  much 
his  dupe,  as  to  ask  his  advice,  which  he  gave  in  his  usual 
imposing  manner.  This  he  had  done  at  other  courts,  and 
mo^  absurd  stories  are  told  of  his  wisdom  and  prophetio 
gifts.  Domitian,  however,  confined  him  for  some  time  in 
prison,  and  afiber  his  release  he  died,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  ceotury.  Statues  were  erected,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  him.  One  Damis,  the  partner  in  his  impositions^ 
wrote  his  lilie,  but  it  was  more  fully  written  by  Philostratust 
who  lived  200  jrears  after.  It  is  among  PJbilostratus^s 
works,  with  .some  letters  attributed  to  Apollonius.  The 
heathens  were  fond  of  opposing  the  pretended  miraclea 
of  this  man  to  those  of  our  Saviour :  and  by  a  treatise 
which  Eusebius  wrote  against  one  Hierocles,  we  find  that 
the  drift  of  the  latter,  in  the  treatise  which  Eusebius  re- 
fiites,  had  been  to  dralw  a  parallel  betwixt  Jesus  Christ  s^nd 
Apollonius,  in  which  he  gives  the  pr^reoce  to  this  phi* 
losophen 

-  Mr.  Du  Pin  has  written*  a  confutation  of  ^<  Pfailostratus^s 
Life  of  Apollonius,"  in  which  he  proves,  1.  That  the  his- 
tory of  this  philosopher  is  destitute  of  such  proofs  as  can 
hecvedited.    2.  That  Pfaiiostratus  h»  not.  written  a  his- 
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lory,  but  a  romance.     3.  That  the  miracles  ascribed  tO/ 
ApoUonius  carry  strong  marks  of  falsehood  5  and  that  there 
is  not  one  which  may  not  be  imputed  tid  chance  or  artifice* 
♦.  That  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  is  in  many  parti-* 
colars  opposite  to  right  sense  and  reason. 

ApoUonius  is  said  to  have  written  four  books  on  judicial 
astrology,  and  a  treatise  upon  sacrifices,  which  are  now 
lost  His  general  character  seems  to  have  been  that  he 
added  the  arts  of  an  impostor  to  the  learning  of  a  pfailo-> 
sopher.  Tliose  who  are  curious,  howevery  in  his  history^ 
may  meet  with  copious  information  in  his  Life  by  Philo- 
stratus,  in  Bayle,  Brucker,  Lardner,  and  Du  Pin.  A  new 
edition  of  his  life  was  recently  published  by  the  rev.  Dn, 
'Edward  Berwick  of  Ireland,  18)0,  8 vo. 

APONO,  or  ABANO  (Peter),  a  physician^  and  astro- 
loger, was  born  in  1250,  at  the  village  of  Abano  near 
Padua,  of  which  the  Latin  name  is  Aponus,  and  hence  he 
is  frequently  called  Petrus  de  Apono,  or  Aponensis.  He 
is  also  sometimes  called  Petrus  de  Padua.  When  young, 
he  went,  with  a  view  to  study  Greek,  to  Constantinople, 
or  accor4ing  to  others,  to  some  of  the  islands  belonging  to 
the  Venetian  republic.  Having  afterwards  a  desire  to  study 
medicine  and  mathematics,  he  returned,  and  spent  some 
years  at  Padua,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  was, 
however,  recalled  to  Padua,  and  a  professorship  of  medi- 
cine founded  for  him.  He  attained  great  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  exorbitant  in  his 
fees.  We  are  not  told  what  his  demands  were  in  the  place 
of  his  residence,  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  would  not  ^U 
tend  the  sick  in  any  other  place  under  150  florins  a  day; 
and  when  he  was  sent  for  by  pope  Honorius  IV.  he  de- 
manded 400  ducats  for  each  day's  attendance.  But  these 
reports  are  thought  to  have  been  exaggerated,  as  perhaps 
are  many  other  particulars  handed  down  to  us,  such  as  his 
abhorrence  of  milk,  which  was  so  great,  that  he  fainted  if 
he  saw  any  person  drink  it. 

His  works  shew  that  he  had  read  every  thing  which  ap- 
peared before  his  time,  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  but 
unfortunately  he  mixes,  with  a  great  deal  of  real  know- 
ledge, all  the  reveries  of  judicial  astrology,  and  caused  the 
dome  of  the  public  school  at  Padua  to  be  painted  with 
above  four  hundred  astrological  figures,  and  when  de« 
stroyed  by  a  fire  in  1420,  they  were  replaced  by  the  cele* 
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%rated  Giotto.  His  attachment  to  astrological  pursuits, 
mnd  a  superior  acquaintance  with  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  procured  him  the  character  of  a  magician, 
tod  he  was  accused  of  heresy.  This  accusation,  of  which 
he  had  cleared*himself  at  Paris,  was  twice  renewed  at  Pa« 
dua,  by  the  faculty  and  others  who  were  jealous  of  his  re* 
.putation,  and  it  was  said  he  owed  bis  extraordinary  skill  to 
leven  familiar  spirits  whom  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  bottle. 
By  means  of  some  powerful  friends,  he  escaped  the  inqui'* 
sition  on  one  occasion,  and  was  about  to  have  been  tried  a 
second  time,  but  died  before  the  process  was  finished,  in 
1316.  In  spite  of  the  profession,  which  he  made  before 
witnesses,  when  dying,  of  his  adherence  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  which  he  likewise  solemnly  expressed  in  his  will, 
{he  inquisition  found  him  guilty  of  heresy,  and  ordered 
the  magistrates  of  Padua  to  take  his  body  up,,  and  burn  it. 
A  female  servant,  however,  on  hearing  this  order,  con- 
trived, in  the  night,  to  have  the  body  removed  to  another 
church.  The  inquisitors  would  have  proceeded  against 
the  pefsons  concerned  in  this  aflair,  but  were  at  length 
satisfied  with  burning  the  deceased  in  effigy.     A  century 

^  afterwards,  his  fellow- citizens  placed  a  bust  to  his  me^ 
mory  in  the  public  palace.  His  principal  works  were, 
1.  **  Conciliator  difFerentiarum  philosophorum  et  praecipue 
medicorum,"  Venice,  1471,  a  work  often  reprinled,  and 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  Conciliator.  He  often 
quotes  Averroes,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  studied  his 
works,  2.  "  De  Venenis,  eorumque  remediis,"  also  often 
reprinted,  but  now  very  scarce.  3.  "  Expositio  pro- 
blematum  Aristotelis,^*  Mantua,  1475,  4to,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions.  4.  "  La  Fisionomie  du  con- 
ciliator Pierre  de  Apono,"  Padua,  1474,  8vo,  and  in  Latin, 
**  Decisiones  physionomicie,'*  1548,  8vo.  In  the  imperial 
library  of  Paris,  is  a  manuscript  on  the  same  subject,  which 

'  he  wrote  during  his  residence  in  that  city.  5.  "  Hippo* 
cratis  de  medicorum  astrologia  libellus,'*  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin,  Venice,  148f»,  4to.  6.  "  Quaestiones  de  fe- 
bribus,"  Padua,  1482,  a  manuscript  in  the  imperial  li- 
brary. 7.  **  Textus  Mesues  noviter  emendatus,  &c.''  Ve* 
nice,  1505,  8vo.  8.  "  Astrolabium  plenum  in  tabnlis  as- 
f^endens,  continens  qualibet  hora  atque  minuta  oequationes 
domorum  coeli,"  Venice,  1502,  4to.  U.  **  Geomantia,** 
Venice,  1549,  8vo.  10.  "  Dionocides  digcstus  alpbi- 
betico  ordine,'*  Lyons,  1512,  4to.  I!.  "  GaUni  tractatu^ 
Vau  IL  B  B  '        • 
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tarii  a  Petro  Paduano  latinitate  dopati^'^  a  maoitfcript  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark,  Venice.  12.  A  Latin  translation 
of  seven  astrological  treatises  written  by  the  celebcat^ 
Spanish  rabbi  Aben-Ezra,  and  usually  printed  with  bis 
treatise  on  critical  days.  * 

APOSTOLIUS  (Michael),  a  learned  Greek,  a  natire 
of  Constantinople^  came  into  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  being  unfavourably  tseated  by  ca^ 
dinal  Bessarion  whom  he  visited,  he  returned  to  the  ifilaud 
of  Crete,  and  wrote  some  books;  one  of  them  entitled 
*^  LwMt,  or  the  Violet-bed,**  a  collection  of  apophthegms, 
has  not  been  published,  but  of  his  collection  of  proverbs, 
an  epitome  was  published  at  Basil,  15$S,  in  8vo,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Pontinus,  Leyden» 
1619,  4to,  and  at  the  same  place,  by  P.  Paulinus,  1659^ 
4to.  The  epitome  published  at  Basil  is  a  very  rare  book^ 
but  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.* 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  historian,  who  wrote  the  Roms^ 
history  in  the  Greek  language,  flourished  under  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  and  Adrian  about  the  year  123  A.  D.  and  speaks 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  of  an  event  that  hap- 
pened in  his  time.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  funily  in 
Alexandria,  from  whence  he  went  to  Bome,  and  there  dis* 
tinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  bar,  that  he  was  chosen 
on^  of  the  procurators  of  the  emperor,  and  the  govern-* 
ment  of  a  province  was  committed  to  him.  |Ie  wrojte  the 
Roman  history  in  a  vefy  peculiar  method ;  not  compiling 
it  in  a  continued  series,  after  the  manner  of  Livy,  but 
giving  distinct  histories  of  all  the  nations  that  had  been 
^  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  placing  every  thing  teh* 
tive  to  those  nations  in  one  connected^  and  uninterrupted 
narrative.  It  was  divided  into  three  volumes,  wh^^h  con- 
tained twenty-four  books,  or  tweoty-two  accordi^  ix> 
Charles  Stephens,  Volaterranus,  and  Sigoniua.  Photius 
tells  us,  there  were  nine  books  concerning  the  civil  wai9| 
though  there  are  but  five  now  extant  This  perfonoance 
lias  been  charged  with  many  errors  and  imperfections ; 
but  Photius  is  of  opinion,  he  wrote  with  the  utmost  regaixl 
to  truth,  and  has  shewH^  greater  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  than  any  of  the  historians,  and  depicts  battles  and 
other  great  events  with  the  skill  of  an  arUst.    But  his  chief 

*  Gen.  Diet.— Biog.  Unirerselle. — Manget  and  Haller  in  art.  Abano.— Saxii 
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talent  (contiaues  that  author)  is  displayed  in  his  orati^as^ 
in  wtiich  he  produces  a  strong  effect  on  the  passions^  either 
in  aniinating  the  resolution  of  the  slow,  or  repressing  the 
impetuosity  of  the  precipitate.  In  the  preface  he  gives  % 
general  description  of  the  Roman  empire. 

He  tells  us,  this  empire  was  bounded  on  the  et^t  by  the 
river  Euphrates,  mount  Caucasus,  the  Greats  Armenia« 
and  Colchis,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Danube;  beyond 
which,  however,  the  Romans  possessed  Dacia,  as  w^l  as 
several  other  nations  beyond  the  Rhine.  Th^  were  m^^ 
ters  of  above  half  of  Britain ;  but  neglected  the^rest,  as  bo 
informs  us,  because  it  was  ol  no  use  to  them,  and  they  re^ 
ceived  but  little  advantage  freo^  what  they  possessed* 
There  were  several  other  countries,  i^ch  cost  Aiore  than 
^ey  Rained  by  them,  but  they  thought  it  dishooeui^bie  to 
abanoon  them.  This  oeeasioned  tl^m  to  neglect  the  opf 
portunities  of  making  tb^nselves  masters  of  many  other 
.  nations,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  with  giving  them  kingsp 
as  they  did  to  the  Greater  Armenia.  He  assures  us  lil^ 
vise,  that  he  saw  at  Rome,  ambassadors  firom  several  coun- 
tries of  the  barbarians,  who  desired  to  snbmit  to  the  Romaa 
empire,  but  were  rejected  by  the  emperor  because  they 
were  pocnr,  and  no  advantages  eould  be  expected  from 
them. 

Of  all  this  voluminous  work  there  remains  only  what 
treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and 
Spanish  wars,  with  tbeisa  against  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  wars  in  lUyricum,  and  simie  fragments  of  the  Cel- 
tic or^  Gallic  wars.  Appian  was  published  by  Henry  Ste- 
phens with  a  Latin  version,  at  Genei^  15^2,  in  folio;  but 
the  best  editicms  are  those  of  Tollius,  Gr.  and  Lat,  2  vols« 
Svo,  Amst  1^70,  and  of  Schweigheuser,  Lips.  17S4, 
StoIs.  8vo,  of  which  last  the  editor  of  the  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  has  given  a  very  particular  account.  V 

APPREECE  or  RHESE  (John),  ^n  English  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
lioQourable  family  in  Wales.  He  was  echieated  at^  Oxford, 
but  in  what  hall  .ojr  college  is  uncertain  :  probably  in  Uia 
anoieat  hotel,  now  Pembroke  college,  in  which  several  of 
his  name  were  educated  about  the  same  period.  In  1594^ 
li^  was  iiailmitt^d  bachelor  of  civil  law.  Patoonised  bv 
WUKam  eaii  of  Pembroke,  be  pursued  his  studies  wim 
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aUo^ty,  and  became  eminently  learned,  particularly  iq 
tfae  history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  country.  Wood  says^ 
that  in  1546-7  be  was  knighted,  With  many  others,  by  Ed- 
ward, lord  protector  of  England,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Pitts  gives  him  the  character  of  a 
learued  and  elegant  writer.  He  wrote,  1.  ^'  Fides  histo*' 
nm  Britannis,  contra  Polyd.  Virgilium,**  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  library.  2*  '<  D^ensio  regis  Artburi.**  3.  <<  Hb- 
loriss  BritannisB  defensio,**  1673.  4.  <'  CambiisB  descrip- 
tion** corrected  and  augmented  by  Humph.  Lhuyd,  and 
'translated  into  English  by  David  Powel,  Oxon.  1663,  4te. 
5.  De  Variis  antiquitatibns — Tractatum  de  Eucharistia — 
of  the  restitution  of  the  Coin,  written  in  1553,  all  in  ma- 
nuscript in  New  College  library. ' 

APK03I0  (AnoeIico),  born  at  Ventimiglia,  in  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  1607,  was  a  man  of  ^reat  reputation  in 
the  learned  world,  and  wrote  several  nooks.  At  fifteen 
yea^  of  age  be  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Aiigustins, 
where  he  became  so  much  esteemed,  that  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  congregation  of  our  Lady  of  Conso- 
lation at  Genoa.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
be  taught  philosophy,  whieb  be  continued  to  do  for  five 
years ;  after  which  he  travelled  into  several  parts  of  July, 
and  settled  at  Venice  in  1639,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ste- 
phen. What  rendered  him  most  fiamous  was  the  library  of 
the  Augustins  at  Ventimiglia,  which  being  chiefly  collected 
by  him,  was  a  proof  of  his  ardour  for  learning,  and  his  ex* 
^elleot  taste.  He  published  a  book  concerning  this  library, 
which  is  much  sought  after  by  the  curious.  Morbof  men- 
lions  this  work  in  several  places  of  his  Polyhistor,  {>ubltsbed 
in  1688  (p.  38,  39),  and  always  as  if  he  thought  it  bad 
not  been  yet  published ;  nevertheless  Mr.  Bay le  discovered 
that  the  ^  Bibliotheca  Aprosiana"  was  printed  at  Bologna 
in  1673  ;  and  that  Martin  Fogelius,  or  Vogelius,  professor 
at  Hamburgh,  had  a  copy  of  it— ^He  used  to  disguise 
himself  unc^r  fictitious  names  in  the  title-pages  of  his 
books;  which  conduct  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  tba 
subjects  h^  wrote  upon,  they  not  being /il ways  suited  to  a 
religious  life ;  such,  for  insunce,  as  the  Adonis  of  tbe  ca-» 
vatier  Marino,  Slc  And  if  we  consult  tbe  authors  who 
have  g^en  us  a  catalogue  of  the  writers  of  Ltguria,  we  find 
,that  he  assumed  sometimes  the  name  of  Masoto  Gatiatonij 
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iometimes  that  of  Carlo  Galistoni,  »Scipio  Glareafio,  Sapri- 
cio  Saprici,  Oldauro  Scioppio,  &c.     The  cavalier  Stigliani 
having  published  the  book  of  *^  POchiale/*  or  the  Spec- 
tacles, which  is  a  severe  censure  on  the  ^  Adonis,.*'  he  was 
attacked  on  all  sides ;  but  anaongst  all  the  advocates  £or 
cavalier  Marino,  nobody  shewed  more  zeal  for  the  Adonis 
than  Aprosio :  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  defence  of  it  came 
abroad  with  the  following  titles :   ^*  Ochiali  stritolato  di 
Scipio  Glareano  per  rtsposta  al  Signor  CavaUere  Fra  To* 
maso  Stigliani;*' — The  Spectacles  broken,  by  ScipioGIa^^ 
riano,   being  an  Answer  to  signor  cavalier  Fra  Toipaso 
Stigliani.     ^  La  Sferva  poetica  di  Sapricio  Saprici,  lo 
scantonata  accademico  heteroclito  per  risposta  alia  primi^ 
censura  delP  Adone  del  cavalier  Markio,  fatta  del  cavalier 
Tomaso  Stigliani;"*-- The  poetical  scourge  of  Sapricio 
Saprici,  being  an  Answer  to  the  6rst  Censure  of  the  cava« 
Her  Marino's  Adonis,  by  cavalier  Tomaso  StiglianL     <<  Del 
veratro,  apdogia  di  Sapricio  Saprici  per  risposta  alia  se« 
conda  censura  dell'  Adone  dell  cavalicnr  Marino,  fatta  del 
cavalier  Tomaso  Stigliani  ;*'  -—  Hellebore,  or  an  Apology  of 
Sapricio  Saprici,  being  an  answer  to  the  second  Censure  of 
cavalier  Marino's  Adonis,   by  cavalier  Tomaso  Stigliani. 
This  treatise  consisted  of  two  paru,   one  of  whicb  was 
printed  in  164*5,  and  the  other  in  1647. 

Aprosio's  life  is  written  in  the  book  above  mentioned^ 
La  Bibliotheca  Aprosiana.  Several  authors  have  bestowed 
upon  him  very  great  encomiums,  some  of  whom  have  been 
perhaps  rather  too  extravagant.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
member  into  various  academies,  particularly  that  of  Gli 
Incogniti  of  Venice,  as  ^(^ears  by  the  book  entitled  ^  Le 
glorie  de  gli  Incogniti,  overo  gli  Huomini  Illostri  dell* 
aoademia  de*  i  signori  Incogniti  di  Venetia,"  1647,  4t0, 
where  there  is  a  very  high  eulogium  on  him.  The  Biblio* 
theca  Aprosiana  is  a  very  scarce  book>  and  contains,  be« 
sides  many  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  a  list  of  persona 
who  presented  him  with  books,  and  the  titles  and  some  cu« 
nous  notices  respecting  those  books,  in  an  iHphabetical 
order,  which  however  reaches  no  farther  than  letter  C« 
There  is  a  posthumous  work  of  bis,  full  of  anecdotes  of  tbo 
pseudonympus  writers  of  his  time,  which  is  not  less  rare. 
It  is  entitled  ^^  h^  Visiera  alzat»  hecatoste  di  scrittori.*^ 
Aprosio  died  in  16H1.  ^  f 
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APULEIUS  (Lucius)^  a  Platonic  pbilosopiierj  who  lived 
in  the  second  century,  under  the  Antonines,  was  born  at 
Madaura,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa.    With  ability  he 
united  indefatigable   industry^   whence   ke  became  ac- 
~  quainted  with  almost  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and 
Uteratnre.     His  own  account  of  himself  i%  that  he  not  onljr 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  titeratuie  under  grammarians  and  rhe- 
toricians at  Cardiage,  'but  at  Alliens  drank  freely  of  the 
sacred  fountain  of  poesy,  the  clear  stream  of  geometry, 
the  sweet  waters  of  music,  the  rough  current  of  dialectics^ 
and  the  nectarious  but  un&thomable  deep  of  philosophy; 
aiid  in  shoft,  that,  with  more  good  will  indeed  than  genius, 
he  paid  equal  homage  to  every  muse.     He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  a  curiouff  and  inquisitive  disposition,  especially  in 
teligious  matters,  which  prompted  him  to  take  several 
joumies,  and  to  enter  into  several  societies  of  religion. 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  their  pre- 
tended mysteries,  and  for  this  reason  got  himself  initiated 
into  them.     He  spent  almost  his  whole  fortune  in  travel- 
ling; so  that,  at  his  return  to- Rome,  when  he  was  about  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  Osiris,  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  defray  the  expence  attending  the  ceremonies  of 
bis  reception,  and  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  to  raise 
the  necessary  sum.    .He  supported  himself  afterwards  by 
pleading  causes,  and,  as  he  was  both  eloquent  and  acute, 
many  considerable  causes  were  trusted  to  him.     But  he 
benefited  himself  more  by  a  good  marriage,  than  by  his 
pleadings:  a  widow,  named  Podentiila,  who  was  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  very  rich,  accepted  his  handi 
This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a  tipublesome  law-suit ;  the 
relations  of  the  lady  pretended  he  made  use  of  sorceiy  to 
gaih  her  heart  and  moi>ey,  and  accordingly  accused  him  of 
being  a  magician,  before  Claudius  Maxiraus,  proconsul  of 
Africa.     Apuleius  was  under  no  great  difficultjr  ih  making 
his  defence ;  for  as  Pudentilla  was  determined,  from  con- 
siderations of  health,  to  enter  upon  a  second  marriage 
even  before  she  had  seen  this  pretended  magician,  the 
youth,   deportment,   pleasing  conversation,  vivacity,  and 
pther  agreeable  qualities  of  Apuleius,  were  charms  suffi- 
cient to  engage  her  heart     He  had  the  most  fitvourable 
opportunities  too  of  gaining  her  friendship,  for  he  lodged 
some  time  at  her  house,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  Pu« 
dentilla's  eldest  son,  who  was  very  desirous  of  the  match, 
and  solicited  him  in  favour  of  his  mother.     Apuleius  also 
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offerl^  td  prove,  by  his  marriage-contract,  that  he  would 
gain  but  a  moderate  sum  by  it.  His  apology  is  still  ex- 
tadt ;  it  is  reckoned  a  performance  of  considerable  merit, 
and  contains  examples  of  the  shameless  artifices  which  the 
falshood  of  an  impudent  calumniator  is  capable  of  practis- 
ing. There  were  many  persons  who  took  for  a  true  history 
all  that  he  relates  in  his  fkmous  work,  the  "  Golden  Ass." 
St  Augustin  was  even  doubtful  upon  this  head,  nor  did  he 
ceruinly  know  that  Apuleius  had  only  given  this  book  as  a 
romance.  Some  of  the*ancients  have  spoken  of  this  per- 
formance with  great  contempt.  In  the  letter  which  the 
emperor  Severus  wrote  to  the  senate,  wherein  he  complains 
of  the  honours  that  had  been  paid  to  Claudius  Albinus, 
amongst  which  they  had  given  him  the  title  of  Learned| 
he  expresses  great  indignation,  that  it  should  be  bestowed 
on  a  man,  who  had  only  stuffed  his  head  with  idle  tales 
and  rhapsodies  taken  from  Apuleius.  Macrobius  has  al- 
lotted the  "  Golden  Ass,"  and  all  such  romances,  to  the 
perusal  of  nurses.  Bishop  VVarburton,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  "Divine  Legation,"  supposes  that  the  "  Golden 
Ass"  is  an  allegory,  intended  not  only  as  a  satire  upon  the 
vices  of  the  times,  but  as  a  laboured  attempt  to  recommend 
the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  religion,  in  opposition  to  Christ- 
ianity, to  which  he  represents  him  as  an  inveterate  enemy. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  points  out  the  resem- 
blance between  the  several  parts  of  the  story  and  the  rites 
of  initiation,  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries; 
and  explains  the  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which 
makes  a  long  episode  in  Apuleius,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. This  opinion,  however,  has  been  contested  by  Dr. 
Lardner  (Works,  vol.  VII.  p.  462.) 

Apuleius  was  extremely  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and 
composed  several  books,  some  in  verse,  and  others  in 
prose;  but  most  of  them  are  lost  He  took  pleasure  in 
declaiming,  and  was  heard  generally  with  great  applause; 
when  he  declaimed  at  Occa,  the  audience  cried  out  with 
one  voice,  that  they  ought  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour 
of  citizen.  The  citizeiis  of  Carthage  heard  hira  with  mucb 
satisfaction,  and  erected  a  statue  to  him ;  and  several  other 
cities  did  him  the  same  honour.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  after  his  Apology  took  effect,  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  his  days  quietly  in  study. 

His  printed  works  have  gone  through  forty-three  edi- 
tions^ nine  of  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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I'he  first,  which  is  very  rare,  and  was  not  mutilated  by  tW 
Inquisition,  was  printed  at  Rome  by  order  of  cardinal  Bes-  ' 
sarion,  and  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria,  was  editor,  1469, 
foL  This  volume  consisted  ^f,  I.  T]ie  **  Golden  Ass,*' 
on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  and  of  which  there 
have  been  many  separate  editions  and  translations  into 
f  rench,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  English  (by  William 
Adlington,  1571,  &c.)  Of  the  episode  of  Psyche,  there 
have  been  an  equal  number  of  separate  editions  and  trans- 
lations, and  some  French  ones  superbly  ornamented  with 
engpravings.  2.  His  Apology,  entitled  **  Oratio  de  Magia,** 
Heidelberg,  1594,  4to,  &c.  3.  "  Florida,'*  or  fragments 
of  his  speeches,  some  on  history  and  mythology,  Stras- 
burgh,  1516.  4.  "  Three  books  on  philosophy,  entitled 
**  De  habitudine  doctrinarum  et  nativitate  Piatonis.*' 
5*  "  De  Deo  Socratis,"  which  St.  Augustine  refuted,  Pa- 
ris, 1624,  l6mo.  6.  <^  De  Mundo,*'  which  has  been 
considered  as  an  exact  translation  of  what  Aristotle  wrote 
on  the  same  subject,  Memmingen,  1494,  fol.  and  LeyJen^ 
1591,  6vo,  with  that  of  Aristotle  in  Greek.  Another  Jist 
of  works  has  been  attributed  to  him  on  doubtful  autho- 
rity, as  a  Latin  translation  of  Asclepius  "  De  Natura  De- 
orum  ;'*  a  book  "  De  nominibus,  virtutibus,  sen  medica- 
minis  herbarum ;"  another,  **  De  notis  adspirationis,  et  de 
dipbthongis  ;*'  "  De  ponderibus,  mensuris,  acsignis  cujus- 
que;"  "  Anechomenos,'*  a  heroic  poem,  and  **  Batio 
Spheres  Pythagoricae."  Besides  these  a  great  number  of 
bis  writings,  on  almost  every  subject,  are  said  to  have  been 
lostt  Daniel  William  Moller  published  an  essay  on  his  life 
and  works,  Altdorf,  1691,  8voJ 

AaUAPENDENTE.     See  FABRICIUS. 

A<iUAVIVA  (Andrew  Matthew),  Duke  of  Atri  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  son  of  Julius  Aquaviva,  count 
of  Conversano,  added  to  the  splendour  of  his  birth  a  great 
sh^re  of  learning,  which  rendered  him  very  illustrious  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  at  first  addicted  to  the  military 
$rtf  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  although  he 
was  uu£prtunate,  and  in  the  last  battle  in  which  he  fought, 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisonei^.  When  released  he  ap- 
pears to  hav^  devoted  his  time  to  study  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  men  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

,  »  Gen.  Diet— Pabrie.  Bibl.  Gr«e.«-VoMiiu  de  Hitl.  Ut.— Bnftcker.— Bior, 
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Alexander  ab  Alexandre  dedicated  to  him  his  ^^  Dies  Ge* 
niales''  and  **  Pontanus,"  two  of  his  works.  He  died  in 
1528,  aged  seventj-two  years.  His  works  were,  an  **  En- 
cylopsdia,^'  lefi  very  imperfect ;  and  Bayle  says  he  com* 
posed  a  book  <<  De  re  Equestri."  His  best  known  work 
is  ^^  Disputationes  de  Virtute  morali,"  Helenop.  1 609,  4tO| 
which  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Bayle  ever  saw.  His 
broti^r  Belisarius  also  became  an  author,  and  published  a 
treatise  "  De  Venatione,"  and  others  "  De  Aucupio,*^ 
'^  De  Principum  iiberis  educandis,'^  and  '^  De  Certamine 
Singulari."  These  were  first  printed  a{  Naples,  1519,  fol. 
and  reprinted  at  Basil,  1578,  8vo,  by  Leunclavius,  with 
Manuel  Palaeologus  on  the  Education  of  Kings.  ^ 

ACIUAVIVA  (Claudius),  son  to  John  Jerome,  duke  of 
Atri,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1542,  and  in  1581  was  elected 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  station  he  conducted  him« 
self  with  great  mildness  and  prudence,  and  died  Jan.  31, 
1615.  He  left  several  religious  works :  among  othei-s,  '^  In* 
dustriae  ad  curandos  animse  morbos,"  Paris,  1603,  8vo,  and 
Rome,  1606,  8vo.  A  French  translation  of  this  was  pub-^ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1776,  12mo,  under  the  title  of  **  Manuel 
des  Superieurs.^'  He  wrote  also  Meditations  in  Latin,  on 
the  forty-fourth  and  ninety-third  Psalms.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  order,  entitled 
^^  Ratio  Studiorum,'*  and  published  at  Rome  in  1586,  8vo, 
was  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  much  displeased 
the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  by  containing  more  liberal 
sentiments  than  were  consistent  wit(i  their  interest.  It  was 
republished  in  1591,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  Another 
work  of  his,  less  known,  was  ^^  Epistols  Prscpositorum  Ge* 
neralium,  ad  Patres  et  Fratres  societatis  Jesu.  Instructio  ad 
augendum  dpiritum  in  societate,'*  Rome,  1615,  8vo.' 

AQUILA,  of  Sinope  in  Pont  us,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  in  the  second  century,  by  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
where  he  embraced  Christianity;  but,  his  attachment  to  ju« 
dicial  astrology  having  subjected  him  to  censure  among  the 
Christians,  he  became  a  Jew,  and  was  advanced  to^thft 
rank  of  Rabbi.  He  now  employed  himself  in  acquiring 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  trans* 
lated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.  But  although  he 
made  this  apparently  a  literal  translation,  he  is  said  to  have 

^  Gen.  Diet.— Diet  Hiitorique.        •  Diet.  Hjttoriqvt.«>Btof .  i'nhrivMDt. 
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grren  some  passages  respecting  Jesub  Christ  a  toni  tiibrfe 
ftvourable'  to  the  JeVish  prejudices  than  the  Septaagint 
translation.  Fragmeuts  only  of  this  trandation  of  Aquila^s 
have  descended  to  us.  Some  particulars  of  him  may  bd 
fbmid  in  Cave,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  his 
period.  * 

AQUILANO  (Serafino),  so  caUed  from  Aquila,  a  city 
of  Abruzzoin  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  born  there  in 
1466,  and  gained  considerable  fame  by  his  Italian  poems^ 
but  mbre  by  his  talents  as  an  Improvisatori,  which  were  ia 
high  esteem  with  the  princes  and  patrons  of  literature  in 
bis  country.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Te- 
baldeo  di  Ferrara,  and  together  they  contributed  not  a 
Kttle  to  the  refinement  of  Italian  poetry,  but  their  reputa- 
tion sunk  before  that  of  Sannazarius  and  Bembo.  Aquiiano 
died  at  Rome,  Aug.  10,  1500.  His  poems,  cotrsisttng  of 
sonnets,  eclogues,  epistles,  &c.  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1503,  Svo,.but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Giunti,  1516.* 

AQUILANUS  (Sebastlanus),  or  Sebastian  D*A<iiuiLA, 
hii  true  name  being  unknown,  an  Italian  physician,  bon\at  , 
Aquila,  a  town  of  Abruzzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Ns^les,  pro- 
fessed his  art  in  the  university  of  Padua.  He  was  in 
reputation  at  the  time  of  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  bishop  of 
Mantua^  to  whom  he  inscribed  a  book.  He  died  in  1543. 
We  have  of  his  a  treatise  "  De  Morbo  Gallico,"  Lyons, 
1506,  4to,  with  the  works  of  other  physicians,  Boulogne, 
1517,  8vo;  and  "  De  Febre  Sanguinea,"  in  the  *'  Practica 
de  Gattinaria,"  Basle,  1537,  in  8vo;  and  Lyons,  1538, 
4to.  Aquilanus  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
Galen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  em- 
ployed mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  whteb, 
however,  he  administered  in  very  small  doses. ' 

AQUINAS  (8t.  Thomas),  commonly  called  the  Angel- 
ical Doctor,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  counts  of  Aquino, 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Arragon,  was  born 
h)  the  castle  of  Aquino,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  Italy, 
a!bout  the  year  1224.  At  five  years  of  age  he  was  connAit- 
ted4,o  thexrare  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Cassino,  with  whom 
be  remained  till  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Naples. 
In  the  year  1241  he  entered  into  the  order  of  t!he  preach- 

•  *  Ocn.  D^ct, — CiiT«,  Tol.  r— Lirdntr's  Works. — Saxii  ODomatticon. 

«  B.ojf.  Univers**!!  •. — Gnguene  Hist.  Lit.  d'lialie,  Tol.  III.  544.— Roscoe'i 
Leo.— Tu  -boschi. 
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ing  friars  at  Naples^  without  the  knowledge  ol  his  p««Dts. 
His  mother,  being  informed  of  this,  vsed  her  utmost  ef- 
forts to  induce  hiqito  leave  this  iK>ciety ;  to  prevent  which, 
the  Dominicans  removed  him  to  Terracina,  and  from  thence 
to  Anagna,  and  at  last  to  Rome.  His  mother  followed  him 
thither,  and  when  she  could  not  obtain  leave  of  the  monJcs 
to  see  him,  by  the  assistance  of  her  two  elder  sons,  she  sei  zed 
the  youth  in  his  journey  to  Paris,  to  which  he  was  sent  by  the 
monks  of  his  order,  and  caused  him  to  be  shut  up  in  her 
castle ;  whence,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years,  hel*  made 
hb  escape,  and  fled  first  to  Naples,  and  then  to  Rome. 
Ii)  1244  he  went  to  Paris  with  John,  the  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  and  frcmi  thence  removed  to  Cologne,  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus.  Here  he  remained  till 
he  was  invited  again  to  Paris,  t<>  read  lectures  upon  the 
**  Book  of  Sentences,''  which  he  did  with  great  applause, 
before  a  very  large  audience.  In  the  year  1255  he  was 
created  D.  D.  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Italy  about  the 
year  1263,  and  was  appointed  definitor  of  his  order,  for 
the  province  of  Rome ;  and  having  taught  school  divinity 
in  most  of  the  universities  of  Italy,  he  re-settled  at  last  at 
N^les,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  king  Charles. 
Here  he  spent  his  time  in  study,  in  reading  of  lectures, 
and  exercises  of  piety  ;  and  was  so  far  from  any  views  of 
ambition  or  profit,  that  he  refused  the  archbishopric  of  that 
city  when  it  was  offered  him .  by  Clement  IV.  In  1274  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope  Gre- 
gory X.  that  he  might  read  before  them  the  book  he  bad 
written  against  the  Greeks,  at  the  command  of  Urban  IV.; 
but  be  fell  sick  on  his  journey,  at  the  monastery  of  Fossa- 
nova,  near  Terracina,  where  he  died  on  the  7  th  of  March, 
aged  fifty  years. 

The  whole  Western  world,  after  his  decease,  began  to 
load  the  memory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  honoars.  The 
Dominican  fraternity  removed  bis  body,  to  Tboulouse ; 
pope  John  XXII.  canonized  him ;  Pius  V.  gave  htm  the 
tide  of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church;  the  learned  world 
honoured  him  with  the  appetiation  of  The  Universal  and 
the  Angelic  Doctor ;  and  Sixtus  Senensis  tells  us,  that 
be  ^proached  so  nearly  to  St.  Augustin  in  the  knowledge' 
.  of  true  divinity,  and  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  most 
abstruse  meanings  of  that  father,  that,  agreeably  to  the 
Pythagorean  mecempsycbosis^  it  was  a  comMnim  eKpressloq 
among  all  men  of  iearoing,  fknAt  St  Augustin^  soul  had 
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transmigrated  into  St  Thomas  Aquinas.    Rapin  speaks  abv 
of  him  with  high  honour,  and  represents  him  as  one  of  the 
great  improvers  of  scbool-^di vinity.     Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-^ 
bury,  in  his  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VHL  tells  us,  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons,  which  induced  this  king  to 
write  against  Martin  Luther,  was,  that  the  latter  had  spoken 
contemptuously  of  Aquinas.     The  authority  of  Aquinas  in- 
deed has  been  always  very  great  in  the  schools  of  the  Ro« 
man  Catholics.     But  notwithstanding  all  the  extravagant 
praises  and  honours  which  have  been  heaped  upon  this 
saint,   it  is  certain  that  his  learning  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  scholastic  theology,  and  that  he  was  so  little 
conversant  with  elegant  and  liberal  studies,  that  he  was  not 
even  able  to  read  die  Greek  language.     For  all  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  be  so  liberally 
mixed  with  theology^  he  was  indebted  td^the  defective 
^nslations  of  Aristotle  which  were  supplied  by  the  Ara- 
bians, till  he  obtained,  from  some  unknown  hand,  a  more 
accurate  version  of  his  philosophical  writings.    Adopting 
the  general  ideas  of  the  age,  that  theology  is  best  defended 
by  the  weapons  of  logic  and  meti^phymcs,  be  mixed  the 
subtleties  of  Aristotle  with  the  language  of  scripture  and 
the  Christian  fathers ;  apd,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bians, framed  abstruse  questions,  without  end,  upon  vari- 
ous topics  of  speculative  theology.    He  excelled,  therefore, 
only  in  that  subtile  and  abstruse  kind  of  learning  which 
was  better  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  than  to  im- 
prove the  understanding.     He  maintained  what  is  com- 
monly tailed  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  though  he  largely 
quoted  Augustin,  and  retailed  many  of  his  pious  and  de- 
votional sentiments.     His  Aristotelian  subtleties  enable^ 
him  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  Avhich  in  him  found  a  vehement  de- 
fender.    He  held  many  other  erroneous  opinions,  but  it 
must  be  acknowl^ged,  there  are  in  his  writings,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  acqouiit  of  his  discourses  during  his  last 
sickness,  traces  of  great  devotion^  and  a  strain  of  piety  veiy 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Augustin.     Aquinas  left  a  vast  num- 
ber of  works,  which  were  printed  in  seventeen  volumes  in. 
folio,  at  Venice  in  1490;   at  Nuremberg  ifn  1496;  ^fP^- 
1570;  Venice  1594;  and  Cdogne  1612;  iMid  many  times 
after. 

The  five  first  volumes  contain  his  Commentaries  upon 
ihe  works  of  Aristotle,    llie  siJttb  and  seventh  a  Cmn- 
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ttentary  upon  the  four  Books  of  Sentences.  The  eighth 
consists  of  Questions  in  Divinity.  The  ninth  volume  con- 
tains the  Sum  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  against  the  Gentiles; 
divided  into  four  books.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth, 
the  Sum  of  Divinity,  with  the  Commentaries  of  cardinal 
Cajetaims.  The  thirteenth  consists  of  several  Commenta« 
ries  upon  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  a  Commentary 
upon  the  6ook  of  Job,  a  literal  and  analogical  ExpositioYi 
upon  the  first  fifty  Psalms,  an  Exposition  upon  the  Can- 
ticles, which  he  dictated  upon  his  death-bed,  to  the  monks 
of  Fossanoiva;  Commentaries  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  and  upon  the  Lamentations.  I'he  fourteenth 
€»>iitain&  the  Commentaries  upon  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St  John;  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  yrritten  by 
Peter  Scaliger,  a  dominican  friar  and  bishop  of  Verona. 
The  fifteenth  volume  contains  the  Catena  upon  the  four 
Gospels,  extracted  from  the  fathers,  and  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  IV.  The  sixteenth  consists  of  the  Commentary 
upon  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  and  the  Sermons  of  Aquinas  * 
preached  on  Sundays  and  the  festivals  of  saints.  The 
seventeenth  contains  divers  tracts  in  Divinity. 

There  have  been  also  published  separately,  under  his 
name,  several  other  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures, 
particularly  upon  Genesis,  Lyons,  1573,  in  8vo;  upon  the 
prophecy  of  Danieh;  upon  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  Paris, 
1596,  8vo;  upon  all  the  canonical  Epistles,  Paris,  1543, 
Sva  We  have  likewise  a  commentary  upon  Boethius's 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  published  under  Aquinas's 
name,  at  Louvain  in  1487,  in  folio. 

Several  difficulties  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  his 
*^  SummaTheologite,"  which  have  occasioned  some  authors 
CO  doubt  whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  There  is 
'  a  very  accurate  examination  of  these  difficulties  in  Casimir 
Oudins^  **  Commentarius  de  scriptoribus  ecclesise  antiquis 
eorumque  spriptifeV'  wherein  he  determines,  that  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  the  real  author  of  the  "  Summa  Theologia.'* 

Of  all  these,  in  ^rucker^s  opinion,  the  most  celebrated  are, 
his  "  Summa  Theologiae,**  Heads  of  Theology — of  which 
the  second  section,  which  treats  of  morals,  may  be  read 
with  advantage ;  his  commentaries  upon  the  analytics,  me^ 
taphysics,  and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  upon  his  book  <^  De 
Interprecattone.*'  * 

>  Otn.  Diet.— Cave,  to!.  I.— Brackcr.— Du  Pin.— Moreri.— Sixii  Odoidm^ 
CDO.--Milotr'«  Cburdi  Hift,  vol.  IV.  p.  38. 
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AQUINO  (Charles  de),  a  iiNaqeUaiie<Hlft  writer  df  con- 
siderable fame,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1654,  and  died  il 
Rome  ill  1740.  He  was  of  the  qrder  of  Jesuits,  aod  a  oe« 
kbrated  teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  works,  wbi^b  discover 
much  learning  and  taste,  are  written  in  Latin.  The  prin-' 
cipalare,  "Poemata,"  Rome,  1703,  3voJs.;  "  Orationes,*' 
1704,  2  vols.  8vo;'*  "  Lexicon  Militare,'*  in  2  vols,  folio, 
1724.  This  contains,  under  some  of  the  articles,  very 
learned  dissertations  on  the  military  art.  Another  lex* 
icon,  entitled  "  Nomenclator  Agricukurcp,"  1736,  4to,  is 
Qot  held  in  the  same  esteem.  He  published  also,  ^^  His- 
torical Miscellanies,"  1725,  and  an  interesting  ^^  History 
of  the  war  in  Hungary,**  1726,  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
'<  Fragmenta  historica  de  bello  Hungarise.**  ^  x 

AQUINO,  or  AQUIN  (Louis  Claude  de),  a  celebrated 
French  musician,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  4,  1694,  where 
he  died  June  15,  1772.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  early 
genius,  that  at  the  age  of  six  he  performed  on  the  harpsi* 
chord  before  Louis  XIV;  at  eight  years  old  the  celebrated 
Bernier  declared  he  could  teach  him  nothing  more ;  and 
at  tweh'e  he  was  made  organist  at  the  church  of  Petit  St* 
Antoine.  Sometime  after,  he  obtained  a  triumph  highly 
flattering  to  a  person  of  his  profession,  by  successfully 
contending  for  the  place  of  organist  at  the  church  of  St, 
Paul,  against  Rameau,  who  at  that  time  wished  to  be  estab* 
lisbed  in  Paris.  Wonders  are  told  of  the  powers  of  exe- 
cution and  taste  which  Aquino  displayed,  and  it  is  said 
that  Handel  visited  France  on  purpose  to  hear  him.  He  is 
celebrated  also  for  his  simple  and  amiable  manners,  and  his 
attachment  to  religion.  Two  only  of  his  works  have  been 
engraved,  the  one  a  collection  of  pieces  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  other  some  carrols  with  variations;  but  he 
left  to  his  son  a  considerable  number  of  numvscript  per- 
formances. * 

AQUINO  pE  Chateau  Lyon  (Peter  Louis),  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  bachelor  of  medicine,  was  a  miscella- 
neous writer  at  Paris,  where  he  died  abopt  the  year  1797^ 
withQut  leaving  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  father. 
Yet  some  of  his  pqblications  were  useCul.  in  the  list  we 
find,  1.  ^^  Contes  mis  en  vers  pur  un  petit  cousin  de  Ra^* 
belais,"  1775,  Svo.  ?.  ^^ Lettres  sor  ies  hommes  celebred 
dans  les  sciences,"    1752,    2  vols.  re-i)ablisbcd  in.  ITSS^ 
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under  ^  title  of  <<  Sicicle  litterake  de  LofuU  XV/* 
3.  "  Semaine  Litterairc,"  17^9,  4  vol».  l2mo.  4,  *«  Al- 
manach  litteraire^  ou  Etrennes  d'ApoUon,"  1777 — 93»  17 
vols,  a  collection  of  miscelUaies  in  prose  aiid  verse.  He 
published  some  other  works  with  less  success,  and  it  used 
to  he  said,  in  allusion  to  his  father's  profession^ 

'' Od  souffla  pour  le  pere,  on  fliffla  pour  le  fits.**  ■ 
.  AQUINO  (Philip  D'),  a  learned  rabbi  of  Carpentras, 
whose  proper  name  was  Mardocai,  or  Mardocheus,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  synagogue  of  Avignon,  in  1610,  on  account 
of  attachment  to  Christianity.  On  this  he  went  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  baptised  at  Aquino,  from 
which  he  took  his  name ;  but  when  he  came  to  France  he 
gave  it  the  French  termination,.  Aquin.  At  Paris  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  teaching  Hebrew,  and  Louis 
XIII.  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Royal  college,  and 
Hebrew  interpreter,  which  honourable  station  he  held  until 
Ills  death  in  1650,  at  which  time  be  was  preparing  a  new 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  on  St.  Paulas 
epistles.  Le  Jay  also  employed  him  in  correcting  the 
JHebrew  and  Chaldee  parts  of  his  Polyglot  His  principal 
printed  works  are,  1.  '^  Dictionarium  Hebrao-Chaldao- 
Talmudico-Rabbinicum,*^  Paris,  1629,  fol.  2.  **  Racines 
de  la  langue  sainte,"  Paris,  1620,  fol.  3.  **  Explication 
des  treize  moyens  dont  se  servaient  les  rabbins  pour  enten*- 
dre  le  Pentateuque,  recueillis  du  Talmud."  4.  *^  An  Ita- 
lian translation  of  the  Apophthegms  of  the  ancient  Jewish' 
doctors."  5.  "  Lacrimse  in  obitum  illust.  cardinal  de  Be- 
rulle,"  his  patron.  6.  "  Examen  mundi."  7.  **  Discours 
du  Tabernacle  et  du  Camp  des  Israelites,^'  Paris,  1623, 
4lo.  8.  "  Voces  primitisB  seu  radices  Greeca;,"  Paris,  1 620, 
i6mo,  and  others. — Louis  d'Aquin,  his  son,  who  became 
as  great  an  adept  as  his  father  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  left 
behind  him  several  rabbinical  works. — Antoine  d*Aquin, 
first  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  who  died  in  1696,  at  Vichi, 
was  son  of  the  last-mentioned  Louis.  * 

ARABELLA  (Stuart),  commonly  called  the  lady  Ara- 
bella, was  so  often  talked  of  for  a  queen,  that  custom  seems 
to  have  given  her  a  right  to  an  article  in  this  manner  under 
her  Christian  name,  as  that  by  which  our  historians  dis- 
tinguish her.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl 
of  Lenox,  who  was  younger  brother  to  Henry  lord  Damley, 
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father  to  king  JaUies  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  First  oi^  Englan^^ 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  William  Cavendish,  knt.  She 
was  boVn,  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  in  1577,  and  edu- 
cated at  London,  under  the  eye  of  the  old  countess  of 
Lenox,  her  grand-mother.  She  was  far  from  being  either 
beautiful  in  her  person,  or  from  being  distinguished  by 
any  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind ;  and  yet  she  met  with 
many  admirers,  on  account  of  her  ^oyal  descent  and  near 
relation  to  the  crown  of  England.  Her  father  dying  in 
1579,  and  leaving  her  thereby  sole  heiress,  as  some  under- 
stood, of  the  house  of  Lenox,  several  matches  were  pro- 
jected for  her  at  home  and  abroad.  Her  cousin,  king 
James,  inclined  to  have  married  her  to  lord  Esme  Stuart, 
whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Lenox,  and  whom  before  his 
marriage  he  considered  as  his  heir ;  but  thb  match  was 
prevented  by  queen  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  certainly  a» 
very  fit  one  in  all  respects.  As  the  English  succession  was 
at  this  time  very  problematical,  the  great  powers  on  the 
Continent  speculated  on  many  husbands  for  the  lady  Ara- 
bella, such  as  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  the  ho^se  of 
Farnese,  and  others.  In  tbe  mean  time,  this  lady  had  some 
thouglits  of  marrying  herself  at  home,  as  Thuanus  relates, 
to  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  but  it  is  not  cre- 
dible that  this  took  effect,  though  he  says  it  did  privately. 
The  very  attempt  procured  her  queen  Elizabeth's  displea- 
sure, who  confined  her  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  her  title 
to  the  crown,  such  as  it  was,  became  the  subject,  amongst 
many  ot^iers,  of  father  Persons's  famous  book,  wherein  are 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  her,  and  which  served  to 
divulge  her  name  and  descent  all  over  Europe ;  and  yet 
this  book  was  not  very  favourable  to  her  interest  On  the 
death  of  the  queen,  some  malcontents  framed  ap  odd  de- 
sign of  disturbing  the  public  peace,  and  amongst  other 
branches  of  their  dark  scheme,  one  was  to  seize  the  lady 
Arabella,  and  to  cover  their  proceedings  by  the  sanction  of 
her  title,  intending  also  to  have  married  her  to  some 
English  nobleman,  the  more  to  increase  their  interest,  and 
the  better  to  please  the  people.  But  this  conspiracy  was 
fatal  to  none  but  its  authors,  and  those  who  conversed  with 
theni ;  being  speedily  defeated,  many  taken,  and  some  ex- 
ecuted. As  for  the  lady  Arabella,  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  had  any  knowledge  of  this  engagement  in  her  behalf, 
whatever  it  was ;  for  domestic  writers  are  perplexed,  and 
foreign  historians  run  into  absurdities,  wheii  they  endea- 
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deavour  to  explain  it.  She  continued  at  libetty,  and  in 
apparent  favour  at  court,  though  her  circumstances  wei^ 
narrow  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1608,  ^when  by 
some  means  she  drew  upon  her  king  James's  displeasurei 
However,  at  Christftias,  when  mirth  and  good-humour  pre- 
vailed at  Gourty  she  was  again  taken  into  favour,  had  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  presented  to  her  of  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  a  thousand  marks  given  her  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
some  addition  made  to  her  annual  income.  This  seems  to 
have  been  done,  in  order  to  have  gained  her  to  the  interest 
of  the  court,  and  to  put  the  notions  of  marriage  she  had 
entertained  out  of  her  head  ;  all  which,  however,  proved 
ineffectual ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February 
1609,  she  was  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  Mr.  William 
Seymour,  son  to  the  lord  Beauchamp,  and  grandson  to  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  she  was  pri- 
vately married  some  time  afterwards.  Upon  this  discovery, 
they  were  both  carried  before  the  council,  and  severely  re- 
primanded, and  then  dismissed.  In  the  summer  of  1610, 
the  marriage  broke  out,  on  which  the  lady  was  sent  into 
close  custody,  at  the  house  of  sir  Thomas  Parry,  in  Lam- 
beth ;  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
his  contempt,  in  marrying  a  lady  of  the  royal  family  with- 
out the  king^s  leave.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  coniine- 
ment  was  attended  with  any  great  severity  to  either ;  for 
tlje  lady  was  allowed  the  use  of  sir  Thomas  Parry's  house 
and  gardens,  and  the  like  gentleness,  in  regard  to'  his  high 
quality,  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Seymour.  Some  intercourse 
they  had  by  letters,  which  after  a  time  was  discovered, 
and  a  resolution  taken  thereupon  to  send  the  lady  to  Dur- 
ham, a  resolution  which  threw  her  into  deep  affliction. 
Upon  this,  by  the  interposition  of  friends,  she  and  her 
husband  concerted  a  scheme  for  their  escape,  which  was 
successfully  executed  in  the  beginning,  though  it  ended 
unluckily.  The  lady,  under  the  care  of  sir  Jamcfs  Crofts, 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Conyers,  at  Highgate,  from  whence 
ihe  was  to  have  gone  the  next  day  to  Durham,  on  which 
^be  put  a  fair  countenance  now,  notwithstanding  the  trouble 
she  had  before  shewn.  This  made  her  keepers  the  more 
easy,  and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  disguising  herself, 
which  she  did  on  Monday  the  3d  of  June,  1611,  by  draw- 
ing over  her  petticoats  a  pair  of  large  French-fashioned 
hose,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet,  a  peruke  which  covered 
her  hair,  a  hat,  black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and 
Vol.  U.  ,       Cc  » 
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a  rapier  by  her  side.  Thus  equipped,  she  walked  dut  be«' 
tween  three  and  four  with  Mr.  Markham.  They  went  a 
mile  and  half  to  a  little  inn,  where  a  person  attended  with 
their  hordes.  The  lady,  by  that  time  she  came  thither,  was 
so  weak  and  faint,  that  the  hostler,  who  held  the  stirrup 
when  she  mounted,  said  that  gentleman  would  hardly  hold 
out  to  London.  Riding,  however,  so  raised  her  spirits, 
that  by  the  time  she  came  to  Blackwall,  she  was  pretty  well 
recovered^  There  they  found  waiting  for  them  two  men, 
a  gentlewoman,  and  a  chambermaid,  with  one  boat  full  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  and  her  trunks,  and  another  boat  for  their 
persons,  in  which  th^y  hasted  from  thence  towards  Wool- 
wich. Being  come  so  far,  they  bade  the  watermen  row  on 
to  Gravesend.  There  the  poor  fellows  were  desirous  to 
land,  but  for  a  double  freight  were  contented  to  go  on  to 
Lee,  yet  being  almost  tired  by  the  way,  they  were  forced 
to  lie  still  at  Tilbury,  whilst  the  rowers  went  on  shore  to 
refresh  themselves ;  then  they  proceeded  to  Lee,  and  by 
that  time  the  day  appeared,  and  they  discovered  a  ship 
at  anchor  a  mile  beyond  them,  which  was  the  French 
bark  that  waited  for  them.  Here  the  lady  would  have  lain 
at  anchor,  expecting  Mr.  Seymour,  but  through  the  impor* 
tunity  of  her  followers,  they  forthwith  hoisted  sail  and  put 
to  sea.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Seymour,  with  a  peruke  and 
beard  of  black  hair,  and  in  a  tawny  cloth  suit,  walked  alona 
without  suspicion,  from  his  lodging  out  at  the  great  west 
door  of  the  Tower,  following  a  cart  that  had  brought  him 
billets.  From  thence  he  walked  along  by  the  Tower- 
wharf,  by  the  warders  of  the  south  gate,  and  so  to  the  iron 
gate,  where  one  Rodney  was  ready  with  a  pair  of  oars  to 
receive  him. .  When  they  came  to  Lee,  and  found  that  the 
French  ship  was  gone,  the  billows  rising  high,  they  hired 
a  fisherman  for  twenty  shillings,  to  put  them  on  board  a 
certain  ship  that  they  saw  under  sail.  That  ship  they 
found  not  to  be  it  they  looked  for,  so  they  made  forwarcfg 
to  the  next  under  sail,  which  was  a  ship  from  Newcastle. 
This  veith  much  ado  they  hired  for  forty  pounds,  to  carry 
them  to  Calais,  and  the  master  performed  his  bargain,  by 
which  means  Mr.  Seymour  escaped,  and  continued  in  Flan* 
d^rs.  On  Tuesday  in  the  afternoon,  my  lord  treasurer  be- 
ing advertised  that  the  lady  Arabella  had  made  an  escape^ 
sent  immediately  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  set 
strict  guard  over  Mr.  Seymour^  which  he  promised,  after 
hUf/arc  manner,  *^  he  would  thoroughly  do,  that  he  would;'* 
but,  coming  to  the  prboner's  lodgings,  he  found,  to  his  great 
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amazement^  that  he  was  gone  from  thence  one  whole  day 
before.     A  pink  being  dispatched  from  the  Downs  intp 
Calais  road,  seized  the  French  bark,  and  brought  back  the 
lady  and  those  with  her;  but,  before  this  was  known,  the 
proclamation  issued  for  apprehending  them.    As  soon  aa 
she  was  brought  to  town,  she  was,  after  examination,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  declaring  that  she  was  not  so  sorry  for 
her  own  restraint,  as  she  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Seymour 
escaped,  for  whose  welfare,  she  affirmed,  she  was  more  con- 
cerned than  for  her  own.  ,  Her  aunt,  the  countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  likewise  committed,  on  suspicion  of   having 
prompted  the  lady  Arabella,  not  only  to  her  escape,  but  to 
other  things,  it  being  known  that  she  had  amassed  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money.     The  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  was  confined  to  his  house,  and  the  old  earl  of 
Hertford  sent  for  from  his  seat.     By  degrees  things  grew 
cooler,  and  though  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Seymour  con- 
tinued in  the  Netherlands,  yet  the  court  made  no  farther 
applications  to  the  archduke  about  him.     In  the  begin* 
ning  of  1612,  a  new  storm  began  to  break  out;  for  the 
lady  Arabella,  either  pressed  at  an  examination,  or  of  her 
own  free  will,  made  some  extraordinary  discoveries,  upon 
which  some  quick  steps  would  have  been  taken,  had  it  not 
shortly  after  appeared,  that  her  misfortunes  bad  turned  her 
head,  and  that,  consequently,  no  use  could  be  made  of  her 
evidence.     However,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  be- 
fore had  leave  to  attend  bet  husband  in  his  sickness,  was 
very  closely  shut  up,  and  the  court  was  amused  with  abun- 
dance of  strange  stories,  which  wore  out  by  degrees,  and 
the  poor  lady  Arabella  languished  in  her  confinement  till 
the  27th  of  September,   1615,  when  her  life  and  sorrows 
ende^I  together.     Even  in  her  erave  this  poor  lady  was  not 
at  peace,  a  report  being  spread  that  she  was  poisoned,  be- 
cause she  happened  to  die  within  two  years  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury.     Sir  Bull.  Whitlocke  has  put  tliis  circumstance 
in  much  too  strong  a  light ;  for  it  was  a  suspicion  at  most, 
and  never  had  the  support  of  the  least  colour  of  proof.    As 
for  her  husband,  sir  William  Seymour,  he  soon  after  her 
decease,  procured  leave  to  return,  distinguished  himself 
by  loyally  adhering  to  the   kiqg   during  the  civil  wars, 
and,   surviving  to   the   time  of  the  Restoration,  was  re*> 
stored   to    his   great-grandfather's  title  of  duke   of   So* 
mcM-set,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  ei:\tirely  cancelled 
his  attuiuder;  and  on  the  giving  his  royal  assent  tothi^agt, 
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Wiig  Charier  II.  was  pleased  to  say  in  full  parliatnent,  what 
perhaps  was  as  honourable  (ot  the  family  as  the  title  to 
which  they  are  restored.  His  words  were  these:  "  As  this 
IS  an  act  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  so  it  is  in  favour  of  a 
person  of  no  ordinary  nierit:  he  has  deserved  of  my  father, 
and  of  myself,  as  much  as  any  subject  possibly  could  do ; 
and  I  hope  this  will  stir  no  man's  envy,  because  in  doing  it 
I  do  no  more  than  what  a  good  master  should  do  for  such  a 
servant.''  By  his  lady  Arabella,  this  noble  person  had  no 
issue :  but  that  he  still  preserved  a  warm  affection  for  her 
memory,  appears  from  hence,  that  he  called  one  of  his 
daughters  by  his  second  wife,  Frances,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Robert  t)e\'ereux,  earl  of  Essex,  Arabella  Sey- 
mour. 

Mr.  Bajlard  has*  given  a  place  to  the  lady  Arabella,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies,  who  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  writings  or  skill  in  the  learned  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  are,  that  Mr.  Evelyn, 
in -his  Numismata,  has  put  her  in  his  list  of  learned  women, 
and  Mr.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  has  introduce 
her  among  his  modern  poetesses.  Though  no  works  of  this 
lady  have  appeared,  which  can  serve  to  shew  on  what 
foundation  her  literary  reputation  is  built,  yet  it  is  not 
probable  that  Mr.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Philips  should,  mthout 
cause,  have  assigned  her  the  rank  they  have  done.  Three 
letters  of  her's  are  transcribed,  by  Mr.  Ballard,  from  a  MS 
volume  in  Mr.  Ashmole's.  study,  which  prove  her  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  good  understanding.  It  also  appears, 
from  Mr.  Oldys's  manuscripts,  that  she  had,  at  least  when 
young,  a  far  greater  ^are  of  beauty  than  is  above  repre- 
^nted.  From  a  picture  of  her,  which  was  drawn  at  full 
length  in  white  in  1589,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  and  a 
half  old,  it  appears  that  she  was,  at  that  time,  very  beautiful 
in  her  person.  Her  complexion  was  fair  as  alabaster ;  she 
had  sweet  large  grey  eyes  and  long  flaxen  hair,  flowing  al- 
most to  her  waist,  and  finely  curled  at  top.  Mr.  Oldyt 
says  that  she  was  bom  in  1 575.  * 

ARAB-CHAH  (Ahmed  Ben),  an  Arabian  historian  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of 
a  life  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  entitled  "  The  wonder- 
ful effects  6f  the  divine  decrees  in  the  afliiirs  of  Timour,"  a^ 
work  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  display  of  eastern 
fancy,  but  many  obscurities  of  stj^le.     It  was  published  hy 
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Golius,  at  LeydeD,  1636,  and  by  Manger^  with  a  Latin 
translation,  1767,  and  1772,  2  vols.  4to.  The  imperial 
library  at  Paris  contains  two  excellent  manuscripts  of  this 
work.     The  author  died  in  1450.  * 

ARAGON  (TuLUA  d'),  a  celebrated  poetess  of  luly, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Peter 
Tagliava  d*Aragon,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  a  cardinal^ 
himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Aragon.  Her  father  made  a  settlement  on  this  daughter 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  live  genteelly.  She  was  beauti*^ 
fill  in  her  person,  and  highly  accomplished  by  taste  and 
education.  She  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin  and  Italian  with 
the  ability  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  enjoyed  duringr 
life  great  reputation  for  the  elegance  of  her  manners  aad 
writings.  The  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time  ce« 
lebrated  her  praises,  and  were  proud  to  be  ranked  among 
her  admirers.  She  resided  mostly  at  Ferrara  and  Rome^ 
and  when  advanced  in  age,  went  to  Florence  under  th^ 
protection  ,of  tlte  duchess  Leonora  of  Toledo,  and  at  tha(; 
place  she  died  very  old,  but  the  time  is  not  mentioned^ 
Her  works,  which  have  not  preserved  the  high  character 
bestowed  by  her  admirers,  are,  1.  "  Rime,**  Venice,  1547, 
8vo,  and  often  reprinted.  2.  "  Dialogo  dell'  infinita  d'A- 
more,"  Venice,  1547.  3.  "II  Mescbino,  o  il  Guerino^ 
poema,"  in  the  ottava  rima,  Venice,  1560,  4to.  * 

ARAM  (Eugene),  memorable  for  his  erudition,  and  for 
superior  abilities  disgraced  by  an  enormous  crime,  was  bora 
at  Ramsgill,  in  Netherdale,  Yorkshire,  and  received  but  a 
mean  education,  as  it  appears  that  all  his  mental  acquire<*- 
ments,  which  were  prodigious,  were  the  result  of  indefa^- 
tigable  diligence  and  appUcation,  assisted  by  uncommoa 
talents.  His  father  was  a  gardener  at  Newby,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  occupation,  and  where  his  propensity  tQ 
literature  first  discovered  itself..  Mathematics  now  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  soon  understood  quadratic  equations, 
and  their  geometrical  constructions.  Prompted  by  an  ir- 
resistible thirst  of  knowledge,  he  determined  to  make  himr 
self  master  of  the  learned  languages.  He  got  and  repeated 
all  Lilly^s  grammar  by  heart.  He  next  undertook  Camr 
den's  Greek  grammar,  which  he  also  repeated  in  the  same 
manner.  Thus  instructed,  he  entered  upqn  the  Latia 
claasLcs,  aud  at  first  pored  oyer  five  lines  for  a  whole  day  ; 
never,  in  all  the  panful  course  of  his  reading,  l^avipg  any 
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passage  till  be  thought  he  perfectly  comprehended  it 
Having  accurately  perused  all  the  Latin  classics,  both  his* 
torians  and  poets,  he  went  through  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  then  applied. to  Hesiod,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  all  the  Greek  tragedians.  In  the 
midst  of  these  literary  pursuits,  be  went,  in  1734,  on  the 
invitation  of  William  Norton,  esq.  to  Knaresborough,  where 
he  became  much  esteemed ;  and  here,  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
In  April  1744  he  came  again  to  London,  and  taught  both 
Latin  and  writing,  at  Mr.  Painblanc's,  in  Piccadilly,  above 
two  years.  He  next  went,  in  the  capacity  of  writing- 
master,  to  a  boarding-school  at  Hayes,  in  Middlesex,  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hinton.  He  at  length  succeeded  to 
several  other  places  in  the  south  of  England,  making  use 
of  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  in  transcribing  the  acts  of  parliament  to  be  re- 
gistered in  Chancery,  and  about  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber 1757,  went  down  to  the  free-school  at  Lynn.  From 
his  leaving  Knaresborough  to  this  period,  which  was  a  long 
interval,  he  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  history  and  an- 
tiquities, and  also  of  heraldry  and  botany.  Few  plants, 
either  domestic  or  exotic,  were  unknown  to  him.  Amidst 
all  this,  he  ventured  upon  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  but 
had  not  time  to  obtain  any  great  knowledge  of  the  latter. 
He  found  the  Chaldee  easy  enough,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  Hebrew.  He  then  investigated  the  Celtic, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  all  its  dialects;  began  collections, 
and  made  comparisons  between  that,  the  English,  the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  Hebrew.  He  had  made 
notes,  and  compared  above  three  thousand  words  together, 
and  found  such  a  surprising  affinity,  that  he  was  determined 
to  proceed  through  the  whole  of  all  these  languages,  and 
form  a  comparative  lexicon.  He  was  also  far  from  being  a 
contemptible  poet 

With  this  immense  stock  of  learning,  acquired  without 
^e  assistance  of  a  master,  and  the  most  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, which  might  have  made  him  shine  in  any  station  of 
life,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  action  in- 
consistent with  every  principle  of  humanity ;  for,  in  1758, 
he  was  taken  up  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  for  the  murder  of 
Daniel  Clark,  a  shoe-maker  of  Knaresborough,  who  had 
been  missing  upwards  of  13  years,  and  removed  to  York 
ca«tle,  where  being  brought  to  his  trial,  on  the  third  of 
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Atigust  1759,  he  read  a  most  admirable  defence,  in  which 
he  displayed  equal  modesty^  good  sense,  and  learning;  but 
was  found  guilty,  and  the  next  morning  confessed  the 
justness  of  his  sentence,  acknowledging  to  a  clergyman, 
that  his  motive  for  committing  the  murder  was  his  suspect- 
ing Clark  of  having  unlawful  commerce  with  his  wife. 
When  he  was  called  from  bed  to  have  his  irons  taken  off, 
he  refused  to  rise,  alleging  that  he  was  very  weak.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  attempted  to  take 
away  his  own  Ufe,  by  cutting  his  arm  in  two  places  with  a 
razor.  Though  weak,  he  was  conducted  to  the  gallows  of 
York,  and  there  executed,  and  hung  in  chains  in  Knares* 
borough  forest*  * 

ARANTIUS  (Juuns  CiESAR),  a  celebrated  Italian  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1 530.  He 
studied  under  Vesalius  and  bis  uncle  Bartholomew  Maggius, 
took  his  doctor^s  degree  at  Bok>gnay  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  which  office 
he  held  for  thirty-two  ^ears,  and  until  his  death,  April  7, 
15i89.  He  studied  with  most  attention  the  anatomy  of  the 
muscles,  and  arrived  at  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  wrote,  1 .  '*  De  humano 
ibetu  liber,"  Venice,  1571,  8vo,  Basil,  1579,  and  ILeyden, 
1664.  In  this  work  he  explains  at  great  length  the  struc- 
ture of  the  uterus^  the  placenta,  &c.  The  Venice  editions 
of  1587  and  1595,  4to,  have  the  addition  of  some  anatomi- 
-cal  observations,  and  an  essay  on  tumours  by  Arantius. 
2.  '^  In  Hippocratis  librum  de  vulneribus  capitis  commea- 
tarjus  brevis,  ex  eju»lectionibu8  oollectus,"  Lyons,  1580, 
Leyden,  1639,  1641,  12mo.' 

ARATOR,  the  secretary  and  intendant  of  finances  to 
Athalaric,  and  afterwards  subdeaoon  of  the  Romish  church, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  born  in  the  year  490,  but  the  place  of  his  birth 
has  been  contested*  He  certainly  was  of  Liguria,  but  in 
his  time  Liguria  comprehended  a  great  part  of  Lombardy, 
and  Milan  was  the  chief  city.  He  was  educated  under 
Laurentius,  archb^hop  of  Milan,  who  died  in  the  year  504. 
Arator  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  556.  At  first  he 
employed  his  poetical  talents  on  profane  subjects,  but  af- 
t<erwards  on  those  which  were  of  a  more  serious  kind.  In  the 
ye^r  544,  he  presented  Pope  Vigilius  with  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles  in  Latiu  verse,  with  which  the  pontiff  was  s6  modi 
pleased  that  be  ordered  the  work  to  be  read  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  it  met  with  universal  appio« 
bation.  We  find  in  it  manj  of  the  allegories  which  the 
venerable  Bede  introduced  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts. 
It  was  printed  with  other  poetry  of  the  same  description^ 
at  Veuicei  1503,  4to,  Strasburgh,  1507,  8vo,  Leipsic, 
1515,  4to,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Paris,  1575, 
1589,  &c.  Father  Sirmond  published  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Ennodius,  a  letter  in  elegiac  verse,  which  Arator 
wrote  to  Parthenius.  ^ 

ARATUS,  a  Greek  poet,  celebrated  for  his  poem  en- 
titled the  Phenomena,  flourished  about  the  127th  olym« 
piad,  or  near  300  years  before  Christ,  while  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  reigned  in  Egypt..  Being  educated  under  IMo- 
nysius  Heracleotes,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  espoused  the 
principles  of  that  sect,  and  became  physician  to  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  king  of  Ma* 
cedon.  The  PheDomena  of  Aratus  gives  him  a  tide  to  the 
character  of  an  astroaomer,  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  this  work 
he  describes  the  oature.and  motion  of  the  stars,  and  shews 
their  various  dispositions  and  relations ;  he  describes  the 
figures  of  the  constellations,  their  situations  in  the  sphere, 
the  origin  of  the  names  which  they  bear  in  Greece  and  in 
Eg3rpt,  the  fables  which  have  given  rise  to  them,  the  rising* 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  he  indicates  the  manner  of 
knowing  the  constellations  by  their  respective  situations.  * 
The  poem  of  Aratus  was  commented  upon  and  translated 
by  many  authors:  of.  whom,  amongtthe  ancients,  were 
Cicero,  Germanicus  Caesar,  and  Festus  Avienus,  who  made 
Latin  tranalaliona  6f  it ;  a  part  of  the  former  of  which  is 
stQl  extant,  Aratus  must  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  since  we  find  so  great  a  number  of  scholiasts  and 
commentators  upon  him ;  among  whom  are  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  the  Arystyll;  the  geometricians,  Apollontus,  the 
Eveaneti,  Crates,  Numenius  the  grammarian,  Pyrrhns  of 
Magnesia,  Thales,  Zeno^  and  many  others,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Vossius,  p«  156.  Suidas  ascribes  sevend  other  works  to 
Aratus«  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  has  translated  or  imitated* 
many  passages  from  this  author:  Ovid  speaks  of  him  with 
admiration,  as  well  aa  many  others  of  the  poets :  And  St. 
Paul  has  quoted  a  passage  from  him ;  which  is  in  hi^ 
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speech  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  2S.)  where  he  telU 
them  that  some  of  their  own  poets  have  said,  '^  For  we  are 
also  bis  ofispriiig>^'  these  words  being  the  beginning  ef  ifa% 
5th  line  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  i 

His  modern  editors  are  Henry  Stephens,  who  published 
^is  poem  at  Paris  in  1566,  in  his  collection  of  the  poets,  i^, 
folio,  and  Grotius,  who  pubUshed  an  edition  of  the  Pheno^^ 
menaat  Ley  den  in  4to,  1600,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  fragments  of  Cicero^s  version,  and  the  translations  of 
Germautcus  and  Avienus ;  all  which  the  editor  has  iilus* 
trated  with  curious  notes.  The  edition  of  Aratus  published 
at  Oxford  by  Fell,  1672,  8to,  with  the  scholia,  is  much 
esteemed ;  but  the  best  is  that  recently  published  by  J.  Th. 
Buhle,  at  Leipsic,  1793 — 1801,  2  yok  8vo,  which  is  en** 
riched  by  additions  from  manuscripts.  ^ 

ARBAUD  (Francis),  Sieur  de  Porcheres,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  French  academy,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  in  Provence^  and.  was  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Porch6res.  He  was  the  scholar  and 
follower  of  Malherbe,  and  imitated  him  in  the  turn  of  his 
verse,  and  was  alsa  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  de  Chenoise^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  son  ef  the  count  Saint- Heran.  The 
abb£  Bois-Robert,  who  was  particularly  eminent  for  the 
generous  use  which  he  made  of  his  interest  with  cardinal 
RicheUeu,  procured  him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  livres 
from  that  great  man.  On  March  10, 1636,  he  spoke  aa 
oration  in  the  French  academy  upon  the  ^^  Love  of  the 
Sciences."  He  retired  at  last  into  Burgundy,  where  he 
married,  aad  died  in  ]i640.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
verses,  which  were  never  priuted.  But  there  are  others^ 
which  were  jfpublished,  as  particularly  his  *^  Paraphrase 
upon  the  Psalms  of  Degrees,"  to  \iidch  are  added  his 
^  Poems  upon  divers  subjects,'*  Paris,  1633,  8vo.  He 
bad  a  brether,  John,  who  had  likewise  a  talent  for  poetry, 
and  translated  several  of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  two 
editions  of  which  have  been  published,  the  former  at  Gre^- 
noble  in  1651,  and  the  latter  more  complete  at  Marseilles 
in  1684.* 

ARBUCKLE  (Jambs,  A.M.),  was  boi^  is  GUsgow,  1700, 
and  educated  in  the  universi^  of  that  city,  where  he  took 
his  degrees^  and  afterwards  kept  an  academy  in.  the  nortfh 
of  Ireland.     He  wrote  several  poems,  which  have  been 
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published  in  one  vol.  l^mo;  and  andertook  a  transIaUoii 
of  Virgi],  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  He  was  a  person  of 
fine  taste,  and  muoh  esteemed  by  the  learned  ui  geaeraL 
He  died  1734,  aged  34.^ 

AEBUTHNOT  (Alexander),  principal  of  the  univer* 
iity  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  son  of  the  baron  of  Arbuthnot, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1538.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  the  classics  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  civil 
law  in  France,  where  he  was  five  years  under  the  care  of 
the  famous  Cujacius.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate, he  returned  home  in  1563,  and  appeared  very  warmly 
in  support  of  the  reformed  religion.  At  this  time  queen 
Mary  was  resident  in  her  kingdom  ;  but  the  earl  of  Murray 
having  the  supreme  direction  of  all  things,  the  reformed 
church  of  Scotland  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  prevailed  upon  him  to  tak^ 
orders,  but  whether  he  received  them  from  a  bishop  or 
from  presbyters  is  uncertain.  In  1568,  he  assbted  as  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  which  was  held  in  the 
month  of  July  at  Edinburgh.  By  this  assembly  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  revising  a  book  which  had  given 
offence,  entitled  "  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Church,"  print- 
ted  by  one  Thomas  Bassenden,  in  Edinbui^h.  The  ex^ 
c^>tioD  taken  to  it  was,  that  the  king  had  the  style  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  :  at  the  same  time  there  was 
another  complaint  slgainst  this  Bassenden,  for  printing  a 
lewd  ^ong  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  book.  On  these  mat- 
ters an  order  was  made,  forbidding  the  printer  to  vend. 
any  more  of  his  books  till  the  offensive  title  was  altered, 
and  the  lewd  song  omitted*  The  assembly  ako  made  an 
order,  that  no  book  should  be  published  for  the  future,  till 
licensed  l>y  commissioners  of  their  appointment. 

A  little  after,  be  was  appointed  minister  of  Arbathnot  and 
Logy-Buchan.  The  year  following,  viz.  1569,  on  a  vi- 
sitation of  the  King's  College  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Alexander 
Anderson,  principal,  Mr.  Andrew  Galloway,  sub-princi- 
pal, and  three  regents,  were  deprived*  Their  sentence 
was  published  on  the  third  of  July,  and  immediately  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  was  made  principal  of  that  college.  He  was 
a  member  also  of  the  general  assembly  which  sat  at  Sr. 
Andrew's  in  157.2,  when  a  certain  scheme  of  church-govern- 
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vn^nt  was  proposed  and  called  the  Book  of  Policy,  an  in-' 
Temion  of  some  statesmen,  to  restore  the  old  titles  in  the 
church,  bat  with  a  purpose  to  retaia  all  the  temporalities 
formerly  annexed  to  them,  amongst  themselves.  The  as- 
sembly, being  apprized  of  this,  appointed  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  nineteen  other  commissioners,  o( 
whom  Mr.  Arbuthnot  was  one,  to  confer  with  the  regent 
in  his  council ;  but  these  c<mferences  either  came  to  no* 
thing,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  were  never  held.  In 
the  general  assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  sixth  of 
August  1573,  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot  was  chosen  mode- 
rator. In  the  next  assembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  the 
sixth  of  March  1574,  he  was  named  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  had  been  before  done  about  the' 
1book  of  policy.  This  business  required  much  time  and 
pains,  but  at  last  some  progress  was  made  therein,  and  a 
plan  of  jurisdiction  proposed.  In  the  general  assembly, 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  first  of  April  1577,  he  was 
again  chosen  moderator.  At  this  time  the  assembly  were 
persuaded,  upon  some  specious  pretences,  to  appoint  a 
<^certatn  number  of  their  members  to  confer  in  the  morning 
with  their  moderator,  in  order  to  prepare  business.  Thu 
committee  had  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  And  in  a 
short  time  all  matters  of  importance  came  to  be  treated 
there,  and  the  assembly  had  little  to  do  but  to  approve  their 
resolutions.  At  the  close  of  this  assembly,  Mr.  Arbuth-- 
not,  with  other  commissioners,  was  appointed  to  ccmfer  with 
the  regent,  on  the  plan  of  church  policy  before  mentioned. 
In  the  general  assembly  held  at  Eidinburgh  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October  1578,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the  committee 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  die  year, 
actually  conferred  with  several  noblemen,  and  other  lay- 
commissioners,  on  that  important  business.  In  1 582,  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  published  Buchanln's  History  of  Scotland,  in 
which,  though  he  acted  only  as  an  editor,  yet  it  procured 
bim  a  great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  in  all  probability  gave  his 
majesty  king  James  VI.  a  bad  impression  of  him.  The 
practice  of  managing  things  in  congregation  still  subsist- 
ing, the  king  forbad  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  leave  his  college  at 
Aberdeen,  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  present  in  the  assembly, 
or  direct,  as  be  was  used  to  do,  those,  congregations  which 
directed  that  great  body.  This  offended  the  ministers  very 
.  nmch^  and  they  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  upon  it  to  the 
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Ling^  wbo,  howeTer^  remained  firm.  What  impression  thM 
might  make  upon  Mr.  Arbuthnot^s  mimly  a  very  meek  and 
bumble  man,  assisting  others  at  then-  request^  and  not 
through  any  ambition  of  his  own,  is  uncertain ;  but  a  little 
after  he  began  to  decline  in  his  health,  and  on  the  20th 
of  October  1583,  departed  this  life  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
4^  his  age^  and  was  buried  in  the  college  church  of  Aber- 
deeuv  His  private  character  was  very  amiable:  be  was 
learned  withoat  pedantry,  and  a  great  encourager  of  learn- 
ing in  youth,  easy  and  pleasant  in  conrersation,  had  a 
good  taste  in  poetry,  was  well  versed  in  philosophy  and 
the  mattematics,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  no  less  eminent  as 
a  divine  ;  neither  wanted  he  considerable  skill  in  physic. 
In  bis  public  character  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  his 
moderation  and  abilities,  which  gained  himsuch  arepu-* 
tation^  as  drew  upon  him  many  calls  for  advice,  which  made'^ 
him  at  last  very  uneasy.  As  principal  of  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  he  did  great  service  to  the  church  in  particular^ 
and  to  his  country  in  general,  by  bringing' over  many  to 
the  former,  and  reviving  that  spirit  of  literature  which  was 
much  decayed  in  the  latter.  These  employments  took  up 
so  much  of  hia  time,  that  we  have  nothing  of  his  writing, 
except  a  single  book  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  4to,  1572, 
under  thb  tide,  **  Oratlones  de  origine  et  dignitate  Juris  ;** 
^  Orations  on  the  origin  and  dignity;  of  the  Law.'*  It  was 
esteemed  a  very  learned  and  elegant  performance,  as  ap« 
pears  by  a  fine  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  its  publication,  bj 
Mr.  Tbomiis  Maitland,  who  was  equally  admired  as  a  poet 
and  a  critic.  Arbuthnot's  countryman  and  contemporary, 
Andrew  Melvil,  wrote  an  elegant  epitaph  on  him,  (Delit. 
Poe^  Soot.  vol.  11.  p.  120.)  which  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  preserve  his  memory,  and  gives  a  very  just  idea 
of  hisdiaracter.  ^ 

ARBUTHNOT  (Dr.  John),  a  celebrated  wit  and  phy- 
sician tQ  queen  Anne's  reigA^  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal 
clergyman  of  Scotland,  nearly  allied  to  the  noble  family 
of  that  name.  He  had  his  education  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  ph3rsic. 
The  revolution  deprived  the  father  of  his  church  prefer- 
ment ;  and  though  he  was  possessed  of  a  small  paternal 
estate,  yet  necessity  obliged  the  son  to  seek  bis  fortune 
abroad.     He  came  to  London,  and  at  first,  as  it  is  said^ 

1  Blog.  Srlfmiuika.'--Mackeiisi6'f  Scotch  Writers,  vol  III.  p..  186. 
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for  hU  support  taught  the  mathematics.  About  tfaia  timey 
vi3.  1695^  Dr.  Woodward's  ^<  Essay  tosMunk  a  Tnftuml 
history  of  the  Earth*'  was  published,  wbkh  contained  suoli 
aa  account  of  the  universal  deluge,  as  our  author  thought 
inconsistent  with  truth :  he  therefore  drew  up  a  work,  en*, 
titled  ^^  Aq  examination  of  Dr.  Woodward's  account  of 
the  Deluge,  &c.  with  a  comparison  between  Steno's  pbi^ 
losopby  and  the  doctor's,  in  the  case  of  marine  bodies  dug 
up  out  of  the  «artfa,  &c."  1695,  8vo,  which  gave,  him  no 
imaU  share  of  literary  fame.  His  extensive  learning,  anii 
facetious  and  agreeable  convei-satiou,  introduced  him  by 
degrees  into  practice,  and  he  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. Being  at  Epsom  when  prince  George  of  Den^ 
mark  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  in  to  his  a&« 
sistance.  His  advice  was  successful,  and  his  highness 
recovering,  employed  him  always  aftierwards  as  his  phy^ 
f  tcian.  In  consequence  of  this,  upon  the  indisposition  of 
Dr.  Hannes,  be  was^  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
%«ieen  Anne,  1709,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college, 
as  he  had  been  some  years  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  excellent  ta- 
lents, entitled  him  to  an  intimate  correspondence  and  friend* 
ship  with  the  celebrated  wits  of  his  time.  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Parnell,  whom  1^  met  as  a  member  of  the  Scrib- 
lerus  club.  In  1714  he  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  a 
design  to  write  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  human  learning  in 
every  branch,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the  ha<r 
^lorotts  manner  of  Cervantes,  the  original  author  of  this 
species  of  satire,  under  the  history  of  feigned  adventures. 
But  this  project  was  pat  a  stop  to  by  the  queen's  death, 
when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfect  essay  towards 
k,  uuder  the  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  '^  Memoirs  of 
Martinus  Scriblerus  ♦."  "  These  Memoirs,"  says  Dr,  John- 
aon,  **  extend  only  to  the  first  part  of  a  work,  projected  in 
concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  AA>uthnot,     Their  purpose 

*  Dr.  Warburton  tells  ui,  that  the  in  common.    Arbiithnot  wms  sVi11<^ «  ' 

travels  of  Gulliver,  the  treatise  of. the  every  thing  which  related   to  5cieiK?c, 

Profound,  of  literary crittcism  on  Virgil,  Pope  was  master  of  the  fine  arts,  «n4 

and  tbe^nemoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,  are  Swift  excelled  in  tbe  knowledge  of  tte 

only  80  many  detached  parts  and  frag-  world  :  wit  they  bad  in  equal  AeasurCv 

ments  of  this  work.     The  yame  writer  and  that  so  large,  that  nO  age  perhajM 

^^dares,  that  polite  letters  never  lost  ever  produced  tbveetnen  on  whom  «a* 

more  than  by  the  defeat  of  this  scheme)  ture  had  more  bountifully  bestowed  k, 

hi  which  each  of  this  illustrious  trium-  or  art  brought  it  to  higher  perfectioi^ 

iiraie  wotikl  have  fonnd  exercise  for  See  Warburtoo's  notes  to  th^&e  Mv* 

bj£  own  peculiar  talent,  besides  con-  moirs. 
fttan't  employment  for  that  they  all  had 
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was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a^  fictitious  life 
of  an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed ;  the  de* 
sign  was  never  completed;  and  Warburton  laments  its 
miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  disastrous  to  polite  letters. 
If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  thb  specimen,  which 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches 
perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  la- 
mented ;  for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known;  nor  can  the  satire 
be  understood  but  by  the  learned  ;  he  raises  phantoms  of 
absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He  cures  diseases 
tliat  were  never  felt.  For  this  reason,  this  joint  production 
of  three  great  writers  has  never  i  attained  any  notice  from 
mankind.*' 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  bis 
friends  on  that  occasion,  deeply  affected  our  author^s  spirits ; 
and  to  divert  lus  melancholy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  bis  brother^ 
a  banker  at  Paris.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  but  very 
short ;  he  returned  to  London,  ahd  having  lost  his  former 
residence  at  St.  James's,  took  a  house  in  Dover*street.  In 
1727,  be  pubUshed  "  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights, 
and  Measures,*'  4to.  He  continued  to  practise  physic  with 
good  reputation,  and  diverted  his  leisure  hours  in  writing 
papers  of  wit  and  humour.  He  contributed  in  1732  to* 
>vards  detecting  and  punishing  the  scandalous  frauds  and 
abuses  that  bad  been  carried  on  under  the  specious  name 
of  the  "  The  Charitable  Corporation."  The  same  vear  Jie 
published  bis  ^^  Essay  concerning  the  nature  of  Aliments, 
the  choice  of  them,  &c."  which  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  tbe  "  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies."  He  was  ap- 
parently led  to  the  subjects  of  these  treatises  by  the  con« 
'sideration  of  his  own  case ;  an  asthma^  which  gradually 
increasing  with  his  years,  became  shortly  after  desperate 
and  incapable.  In  1734  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  sn^all  relief  for  this  aiBiction,  but  died  at  hi^ 
house  in  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  Feb.  27,  1734-5, 
He  was  man'ied,  and  hail  children,  particularly  George 
and  Anne;  the  former  enjoyf^d  a  place  of  considerable 
profit  in  tbe  exchequer-office,  and  was  oqe  of  the  ^xe« 
cutorf  to  Pope's  will,  and  the  other  a  legatee. 

Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Digby,  dated  Sept.  1,  1722,  tellr 
him,  that  the  first  time  he  saw  the  doctor,  Swift  observed 
to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  who  could  do  every  thing  but 
Walt     He  appears  to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  most  aa* 
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complished  and  amiable  person.  He  has  shewn  himself 
equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  in  humour,  vivacity, 
amd  learning ;  and  he  was  superior  to  most  men  in  the 
moral  duties  of  life,  in  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
"  Arbuthnot,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope,  "  wa« 
a  man  of  great  comprehension,  skilful  in  his  profession, 
versed  in  the  sciences^  acquainted  with  anciept  literature, 
and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  imagination  ;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit ; 
a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  ^  life,  retained  and  discovered 
a  noble  ardour  of  relig^us  zeal.'*  Dr.  Warton  also  is  very 
copious  in  his  praise;  and  says,  that  he  had  infinitely  more 
learning  than  Pope  or  Swift,  and  as  much  wit  and  hnmour 
as  either.  Hb  letter  to  Pope,  written  as  it  were  upon  his 
deattubed,  and  which  no  one  can  read  without  the  ten- 
derest  emotion,  discovers  considerable  fortitude  of  mind  at 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution.  In  1751,  came  out,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  printed  at  Glasgow,  *^  The  miscellaneous  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,**  which  are  said  to  comprehend, 
with  what  is  inserted  in  Swift* s.  Miscellanies,  ail  his  pieces 
of  wit  and  humour  :  but  the  genuineness  of  many  piece» 
in  that  collection  is  more  than  apocryphal  i  and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works,  as  well  as  a  life  of  the  author,  are  still 
desiderata.  Several  of  the  pieces  in  the  above  miscellany 
were  written  by  Fieldine,  Henry  Carey,  and  other  au- 
thors, who  are  known ;  and  some  of  them  were  written  after 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  death,  or  when  he  was  too  ill  to  compose 
such  trifles. ' 

ARC-JOAN.     See  JOAN. 

ARCERE  (Louis  Etiennb),  priest  of  the  oratorv,  bom 
at  Marseilles,  in  1698,  died  Feb.  7,  1782,  at  an  advanced 
age,  is  less  known  by  his  having  borne  away  the  prizes 
for  poetry,  at  iToulouse,  at  Marseilles,  and  at  Pau,  than 
by  his  "  History  of  the  town  of  Rochelle,  and  the  country 
of  Aunis,"  1756,  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  6  vols.  12mo.  This 
work  had  been  long  expected,  and  evidently  cost  the  au- 
thor much  attention  and  labour.  It  is  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  France  (accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  division),  by  one  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  collecting  and  digesting  his  materials.     The  na- 

*  Biog.  Brit— SirifiN  Worki,  pawim.  See  Ind«.— Pope's  Works  by  Bowles. 
— Forbvt'i  Life  of  Beattie. — ^Tytler's  Life  of  Kanaes.— Dr.  Johoson's  Works.— % 
BoswelPi  Life  of  Johnson.— Btair's  Lectures.-^Dodjfley'a  Poeau,  Tol.  I.— 
Kicbols's  Atterbury's  Correspondence,  fcc.  &c. 
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tural  and  civil  history  are  treated  with  great  aliility  and 
precision.  He  may,  however,  be  blamed,  in  commoa 
with  many  topograpbersy  for  a  certain  degree  of  prolixity 
which  general  readers  seldom  can  relish.  His  other  works 
are  "  Eloge  de  P.  Jaillot,''  1750,  4*o;  "Journal  Histo- 
lique  de  la  tentative  de  la  flotte  Angloise  sur  la  c6te  d'Au« 
nis,'*  1757,  ito.  This  alludes  to  a  well-known  expedition, 
which  few  Englishmen  have  much  pleasure  in  remember- 
ing. "  Memoire  sur  la  necessit6  de  diminuer  le  nombre 
des  fgtes,"  1763,  12mo ;  <<  De  Tetat  de  Tagriculture  cbes 
les .  Romains  dep\iis  le  commencement  de  la  Republique 
jusqu'au  siecle  de  Jules  Caesar  relativement  au  gouvern- 
ment,  aux  moeurs,  et  au  commerce,^'  1777,  8vo.  This 
work,  which  discovers  much  research,  and  profound  re* 
flexion,  was  an  answer  to  the  prize  questions  on  th^  sub- 
jects handled,  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Inscription^ 
and  Belles  Lettres,  and  obtained  the  accessit  of  that 
learned  body.  To  his  learning,  M.  Arcere  is  said  to  have 
joined  great  probity,  and  suavity  of  manners.  ^ 

ARCESILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  about 
300  years  before  the  Christian  «ra,  was  born  at  Pitane,  iu 
£oli&  He  founded  what  in  the  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy is  denominated  the  Second  Academy.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  remaikable  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms; 
but,  in  his  private  character,  no  enemy  to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousaess  of  his  age.  He  had,  however,  a  great  number 
of  disciples.  His  doctrines  were  different  in  many  respects 
from  what  his  predecessors  had  taught ;  but,  instead  of  re- 
forming theur  errors,  he  plunged  into  as  great  and  perhaps 
more  pernicious  absurdities.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his 
school  that  we  could  know  nothing,  nor  even  assure  our- 
selves of  the  certainty  of  this  position :  thence  they  in- 
ferred that  we  should  affinn  nothing,  but  always  suspend 
our  judgment  They  advanced,  however,  that  a  philoso- 
pher was  able  to  dispute  upon  every  subject,  and  force 
conviction  whichever  side  of  the  question  he  chose  to 
adopt ;  and  that  there  were  always  reasons  of  equal  force, 
both  in  the  affirmative  and  negatii^  of  every  argument* 
Neither  our  senses  nor  our  reason  were  to  have  any  credit, 
Stanley  and  Brucker,  in  their  Histories  of  Philosophy, 
may  be  consulted  for  a  detail  of  the  reveries  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  and  Bayle  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  same  sub- 

1  Diet.  Htft— Biog.  Uoifendlt, 
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Ject.  Afcestlsttit  is  said  to  have  died  of  excess,  in  his  75  th 
year,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  134th  olympiad.  He  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  taste,  as  he  studied 
Homer  with  a  relish  approaching  to  reverence.  ^ 

ARCHELAUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  the  disciple  of 
Anaxagorasy  flourished  about  440  years  before  the  Chris* 
^u  sera.  He  read  lectures  at  Athens,  not  dissimilar  from 
those  of  his  master.  He  taught  that  there  was  a  double 
principle  of  all  things,  namely,  the  expansion  and  con* 
densation  of  the  air,  which  he  regarded  as  infinite.  Heat, 
according  to  him,  was  in  continual  motion ;  but  cold  was 
«ver  at  rest.  The  earth,  which  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  v* 
the  universe,  had  no  motion.  It  originally  resembled  i( 
wet  marsh,  but  was  afterwards  dried  up ;  and  its  figure^ 
he  said,  resembled  that  of  an  egg.  Animals,  including* 
man,  were  produced  from  the  heat  of  the  earth  ;  he  held 
alsO)  that  ail  animals  have  a  soul,  whidi  was  bom  with 
them ;  but  the  capacities  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in  which  it  resides. 
His  principles  of  morals  were  very  pernicious,  but  gave 
way  to  the  purer  opinions  of  Socrates,  who  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  disciples,  and  bis  successor. ' 

ARCHIAS  (AuLUS  Licinius),  a  Greek  poet  of  Antioch 
JO  Asia,  is  more  known  from  the  eloquent  orations  pro* 
nounced  by  Cicero  in  his  favour,  thaii  by  the  few  frag* 
ments  of  his  that  are  come  down  to  us.  He  was  denied 
the  title  of  Roman  citizen,  which  Cicero  caused  to  be 
confirmed  to  him,  by  maintaining  that  he  had  it ;  and  that 
even  if  he  had  it  not,  his  probity  and  his  talents  ought 
to  have  procured  it  for  him.  He  lived  about  60  years  be* 
fiore  the  common  sera.  Archias  composed  several  pieces ; 
aqaong  others^  a  poem  on  the  War  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
had  begu|k  another  on  the  Consulate  of  Cicero,  but  none 
of  his  works  have  reached  bur  times,  except  sonie  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  in  Bmnck's  *'  Analecta  ve* 
terum  poetarum  GrsBCorum,'^  vol.  II.  p.  92.  They  were 
also  lately  published,  with  notes  atld  a  Latin  translation 
'  by  Ilgen,  1800,  who  has  subjoined  a  critical  inquiry  into 
the  life  and  genius  of  Archias.  It  is  not  from  these,  how* 
ever,  that  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  Cicerd!s  high 
praise  of  this  author.  Except  two  or  three,  these  epi» 
jgprams  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity.  •  / 

»  Gen.  Diet.— Brucker.— Stanley.  t  n>id. 

<  Vostius.— Fabric.  Blbl.  QniC«irCicero  pr^  arctiia. 
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ARCHILOCHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Pafos,  was  the  son  of  Telesicles ;  and,  according  to  Mr# 
Bayle,  flourished  in  the  29th  olympiad,  or  about  660 
years  before  Christ  His  poetry  abounded  with  the  most 
poignant  satire,  and  his  satirical  vein  had  such  an  effect  on 
Lycambes,  that  he  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself.  The 
indignation  of  Archilochus  against  Lycambes  arose  fronir 
the  tatter's  not  keeping  his  word  with  regard  to  his  daugh- 
ter,  whom  he  first  promised  and  aften^ards  refused  to  Ar- 
^chilochus.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  attacked  the  whole 
family  of  Lycambes  in  his  lampoon,  for  it  is  said  by  Ho* 
race,  that  the  daugliter followed  the  example  of  her  father; 
«nd  there  are  some  who  affirm,  that  three  of  Lycambes's 
daughters  died  of  vexation  at  the  same  time.  In  this  piece 
of  Archilochus,  many  adventures  are  mentioned,  full  of 
defamation,  and  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 
There  were  likewise  many  indecent  passages  in  the  poem ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  account  of  this  satire 
that  the  Lacedeemonians  laid  a  prohibition  on  his  verses. 
''  The  Lacedsemonians,*'  says  Valerius  Maximus,  *^  com- 
manded the  books  of  Archilochus  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
city,  because  they  thought  the  reading  of  them  not  to  be 
very  modest  or  chaste :  for  they  were  unwilling  the  minds 
of  their  Children  should  be  tinctured  with  them,  lest  they 
should  do  more  harm  to  their  manners  than  service  to  their 
genius.  And  so  they  banished  the  verses  of  the  greatest, 
or  at  least  the  next  to  the  greatest  poet,  because  he  had 
attacked  a  fatmily  which  he  hated,  with  indecent  abuse.** 
It  has  been  afiirmed  by  some,  that  he  himself  was  banished 
from  Lacedeemon ;  and  the  maxim  inserted  in  one  of  his 
pieces  is  assigned  for  the  reason  thereof,  ^^That  it  was 
better  to  fling  down  one's  arms,  than  to  lose  one's  life  i*^ 
he  had  written  this  in  vindication  of  himself. 

Archilochus  was  so  much  addicted  to  raillery  and  abuse^ 
that  he  did  not  even  spare  himself*.  He  excelled  chiefly 
in  iambic  verses,  and  was  the  inventor  of  tliem,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Horace :  Epist.  xix.  lib.  i.  ver.  23.  He 
is  one  of  the  three  poets  whom  Aristarcbus  approved  in 

*  "  We  should  not  have  known,  had  abused  boUi  friends  and  enemies;  tha% 

it  not  been  for  himself/'  says  Critias,  he  \ras  extremely  addicted  to  the  de« 

**  that  hiii  mother  Eoipone  was  a  slave ;  baucbing  of  wom^,    and  very  tnso* 

that  he  was  forced,  by  bis  miserable  lent ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  that, 

condition,  to  quit  the  isle  of  Paros,  to  save  his  life,  he  threw   away   hi^ 

and  go  from  thence  toThasus;  that  shield,  and  fled.'*    Alian^  Var.   H'ultL 

he  made  himself  hated  there ;  that  he  lib.  x«  cap.  I3k 
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Ibis-  kind  of  poetry.  Quintilian  puts  ImOf  in  some  re-' 
spects,  below  the  other  two.  Aristophanes  the  gramma-* 
rian  thought,  that  the  longer  his  iambic  poems  were,  the 
finer  they  were,  as  Cicero  thus  informs  us :  **  The  longest 
of  your  epistles," .  says  he  to  Atticus,  "  seem  to  me  the 
best,  as  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  did  to  Aristophaoes.'' 
The  hymn  which  he  wrote  to  Hercules  and  lotaus  was  so 
much  esteemed,  that  it  used  to  be, sung  three  times  to  the 
honour  of  those  who  bad  gained  the  victory  at  the  Olympic 
games.  There  are  few  of  his  works  extant ;  and  this,  says 
Air.  Bayle,  is  rather  a  gain  than  a  loss,  with  regard  to 
morality.  Heraclides  composed  a  dialogue  upon  the  life 
of  this  poet ;  which,  if  it  bad  remained,  would  in  all  pro* 
bability  have  furnished  us  with  many  particulars  concern- 
ing Archilochus. ' 

ARCHIMEDES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  madiema- 
ticians  among  the  ancients,  flourished  about  250  years  be* 
fore  Cbrist,  being  about  50  years  later  than  Euclid*  He 
was  bom  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  was  related  to  Hieroy 
who  was  then  king  of  that  city.  The  mathematical  genius 
of  Archimedes  placed  him  with  such  distinguished  excel- 
lence in  the  view  of  the  world,  as  rendered  him  both  the 
honour  of  his  own  age,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity* 
He  was  indeed  the  prince  c^  the  ancient  mathematiciausy 
being  to  them  what  Newton  is  to  the  moderns,  to  whom 
in  his  genius  and  character  be  bears  a  very^  near  resemr 
blance.  He  was  frequently  lost  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  so  as 
to  appear  hardly  sensible ;  he  would  study  for  days  and 
nights  together,  neglecting  his  food  ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  he  used  to  be  carried  to  the  baths  by  force.  Many 
particulars  of  his  life,  and  works,  mathematical  and  me- 
chanical, are  recctded  by  several  of  the  ancients,  as  Poly-* 
bius,  Livy,  Plutarch,  Pappus,  &c.  He  was  equally  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  astronomy,  geometry,  mechanics,  hy- 
drostatics, optics,  &c.  in  all  of  which  he  excelled,  and  made 
many .  and  great  inventions.  Among  others,  he  made  a 
sphere  of  glass,  of  a  most  surpriziug  contrivance  and  work- 
manship, exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  heaveuly  bodies. 
Claudian  wrote  an  epigram  on  this  invention. 
,  Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his  various  discove- 
ries and  machines;  and  when  Hiero  was  once  admiring 
them,  Archimedes  replied,  "These  effects  are  nothing. 
» 

*  Gen.  Diet,— Saxij  Onomasticon,— Voiftiui. 
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GiVe  me  some  other  place  to  fix  a  machine  npon^  send  I 
shall  move  the  earth." 

He  fell  upon  a  curious  method  of  discovering  the  deceit, 
which  had  been  practised  by  a  workman,  employed  by 
king  Hiero  to  make  him  a  golden  crown.  Hiero,  having  s 
mind  to  make  an  offaring  to  the  gods  of  a  golden  crown, 
agreed  for  one  of  great  value,  and  weighed  out  the  gold 
to  the  maker,  who  brought  one  home  the  full  weight ;  hut 
it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  a  quantity  of  the  gold 
was  embezzled,  and  suppli^  with  a  like  weight  of  silver. 
Hiero,  being  angry  at  this  imposition,  desired  Archimedes 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  by  what  method  such  a  fraud 
might  be  discovered  for  the  future.  Whilst  he  was  en^ 
gi^d  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  he  happened  to  go 
into  the  bath ;  where  observing,  that  a  quantity  of  water 
overflowed,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him,  that  Hiero's  question  might  be  answered 
by  a  like  method :  on  which  he  leaped  out,  and  ran  home- 
ward, crying,  iipvial  eifnfuzl  He  then  made  two  masses, 
each  of  equal  weight  with  the  crowir,  one  of  gold  and  the 
other  of  silver :  when  he  had  done  this,  he  iUled  a  large 
ressel  to  the  .brim  with  water,  and  put  the  silver  mass  into 
i^  upon  which  a  quantity  of  water  overflowed  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  the  mass ;  then  taking  the  mass  out,  he  filled  up 
the  vessel  again,  measuring  the  water  exactly,  which  he 
put  in  :  this  shewed  him  what  measure  of  water  answered 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  silver.  Then  he  tried  the  gold  in 
like  manner,  and  found  that  it  caused  a  less  quantity  of 
water  to  overflow,  the  gold  being  less  in  bulk  than  the  siU 
yer,  though  of  the  same  weieht.  Then  he  filled  the  ves-» 
sel  a  third  time,  and  putting  in  the  crown  itself,  he  found, 
that  it  caused  more  water  to  overflow  thin  the  golden  mass 
of  the  same  weight ;  whence  he  computed  the  mixture  of 
silver  with  the  gold,  and  so  manifestly  discovered  the  frauds 

But  he  became  most  famous  for  bis  curious  contrivances,. 
by  which  the  city  of  Syracuse  was  so  long  defended,,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus.  ^^  The  vigorous  efforts  made  to 
carry  the  place  had  certainly  succeeded  sooner,**  says 
Livy,  "  had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  one  man :  this 
was  Archimedes,  famous  for  his  skill  In  astronomy,  but 
more  so  for  his  surprising  invention  of  warlike  machines, 
with  which  in  an  instant  he  destroyed  what  bad  cost  the 
enemy  vast  labour  to  erect.  Against  the  vessels,  which 
came  up  close  to  the  walls,  he  contrived  a  kind  of  crow. 
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IHTOjected  above  the  wall,  with  an  iron  grapple  fastened  to 
a  strong  chain.  This  was  let  down  upon  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  and  by  means  of  the  weight  of  a  heavy  eounterpoistt 
of  lead,  raised  up  the  prow,  and  set  the  vessel  uprij?ht 
upon  her  poop :  then  dropping  it  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  it 
had  fallen  from  the  walls,  it  sunk  .so  far  inito  the  sea,  that 
it  let  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  even  when  it  fell  directly 
on  its  keel."  However,  notwithstanding  all  his  art,  Syrai* 
C¥8e  was  at  length  taken  by  Marcellua^  who  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the  safety  of 
Archimedes •;  but  jthis  ingenious  man  was  unfortunately 
slain  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know  him,  "  What  gave 
Marcejlus  the  greatest  concern,"  says  Plutarch,  ^^  was  the 
«inhappy  fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his 
museum  ;  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  eyes,  so  fixed  and  in* 
tent  upon  some  geometrical  figures,  that  he  neither  heard 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived  the 
city  to  be  taken.  In  this  4epth  of  study  and  contempla- 
tion, a  soldier  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus ;  which  lie  refusing  to  do^ 
till  he  had  finished  his  problem,  the  soldier,  in  a  rage^ 
drew  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through.''  Others  wnte^ 
chat  Archimedes,  seeing  a  soldier  coming  with  a  drawn 
fiword  to  kill  him,  entreated  him  to  hold  his  hand  on6  mo<r 
inent,  that  he  m^ht  not  die  with  the  regret  of  having  l^t 
his  problem  unfinished  ;  but  that  the  soldier,  without  pay^ 
%ng  any  regard,  killed  him  immediately.  Others  again 
»^rite,  that  as  Archimedes  was  carrying  some  mathematical 
instruments  in  a  box  to  Marcellus,  as  sun-dials,  spheres, 
and  angles,  with  which  the  eye  might  measure  the  magni* 
$ude  of  the  smi^s  body,  some  soldiers  met  him,  and  be-* 
Jievfi\g  there  was  gcdd  in  it,  slew  him.  Livy  says  he  was 
:f(lain  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  be  was,  whilst 
he  was  drawing  schemes  in  the  dust :  that  Marcellus  was 

frieved  at  his  death,  and  took  care  of  his  funecal ;  making 
is  name  at  the  same  time  a  protection  and  honour  to  those 
who  could  claim  a  relationship  to  him.  Ardiimedes  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  143d  olympiad,  the  546th  year 
of  Rome,  and  about  208  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ* 
When  Cicero  was  qusestor  for  Sicily,  he  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes,  all  over- grown  with  bushes  and  bram« 
bles  :  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  verses  was  quite  worn  out^  as  he  himself  infonm  ua. 
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Many  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  are  still  extant, 
though  the  greatest  part  of  them  is  lost.  His 'pieces  which 
remain  are,  I.  Two  books  of  the  sphere  and  cylinder.  2. 
The  dimension  of  a  circle.  3.  Of  centres  of  gravity  or 
ajquiponderants.  4.  Of  spheroids  and  conoids.  5.  Of 
spiral  lines.  6.  The  quadrature  of  a  parabola.  7.  Of  the 
commensuration  of  sand.  8.  Of  bodies  that  float  on  fluids, 
9,  Lemmata. 

Among  the  works  of  Archimedes  which  are  lost,  we  may 
reckon  the  descriptions  of  the  following  inventions,  which 
may  be  gathered  from  himself  and  other  ancient  authors. 

1.  His  account  of  the  method  which  he  used  to  discover 
the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crown.  2.  His  de- 
scription of  the  Cochlion,  an  engine  to  draw  water  out  of 
places  where  it  is  stagnated.  Athenseus,  speaking  of  the 
prodigious  ship  built  by  the  order  of  Hiero,  tells  us,  that 
Ari^himedes  invented  the  cochlion,  by  means  of  which  the 
hold,  notwithstanding  its  depth,  could  be  drained  by  one 
xfian.  Diodorus  Sicuius  informs  us  (lib.  v.)  that  he  con- 
trived this  machine  to  drain  Egypt,  and  that  by  a  wonder- 
ful mechanism  it  would  empty  the  water  from  any  depth. 
8.  The  Helix,  by  means  of  which  (according  to  Athenseus) 
he  launched  Hiero*s  gpreat  ship.  4.  The  Trispaston,  of 
the  power  of  which  Tzetzes  gives  a  relation.  5.  The  ma- 
chines be  used  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcel- 
lu8.  X>f  these  we  have  an  account  in  Poly  bins,  Livy,  and 
Plutarch.  6.  His  burning-glasses,  with  which  he  is  said 
to  have  set  fire  to  the  Roman  gallies.  7.  His  pneumatic 
and  hydraulic  engines,  concerning  which  he  wrote  books, 
according  to  Tzetzes.  8.  His  sphere,  which  exhibited 
the  celestial  motions,  and  probably  many  others. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  upon  the  curious  me- 
thods and  inventions  of  Archimedes,  that  appear  in  his 
mathematical  writings  now  extant  only.  He  was  the  first 
who  squared  a  curvilineal  space ;  unless  Hypocrate^must 
be  excepted  on  account  of  his  lunes.  Tn  his  time  the 
conic  sections  were  admitted  into  geometry,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  measuring  of  them  as  well  as 
other  figures.  Accordingly  be  determined  the  relations 
of  spheres,  spheroids,  and  conoids,  to  cylinders  and  cones  ; 
and  the  relations  of  parabolas  to  rectilineal  planes,  whose 
quadratures  had  long  before  been  determined  by  Euclid. 
He  has  also  left  us  his  attempts  upon  the  circle ;  he  proved 
that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  base 


;} 
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ts  equal  to  the  circumference,  and  its  altitude  equal  to  the 
radius ;  and  consequently,  that  its  area  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  half  the  diameter  and  half  the  circumference ; 
thus  reducing  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  to  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circumfer* 
enccL;  which  determination,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
done.  But  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Hutton  for  the  farth^ 
improvements  of  this  wonderful  man* 

There  have  been  various  editions  of  the  existing  writings 
of  Archimedes.  The  whole  of  these  works,  together  with 
the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  were  found  in  their  original 
Greek  language,  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  from 
whence  they  were  brought  into  Italy  ;  and  here  they  were 
found  by  that  excellent  mathematician  John  Muller,  other* 
wise  called  Regiomontanus,  who  brought  them  into  Ger* 
many ;  where  they  were,  with  that  commentary,  pub- 
lished long  after,  vis.  in  1544,  at  Basil,  most  beautifully 
printed  in  folio,  Gr.  &  Lat  by  Hervagius,  under  the  care 
of  Thomas  Gechauff  Venatorius.  A  Latin  translatiou  wag 
published  at  Paris,  1557,  by  Pascalius  Hamellius.  Ano« 
ther  edition  of  the  whole,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  pub* 
lished  at  Paris,  1615,  fol.  by  David  Rivaltus,  ilhistrated 
with  new  demonstrations  and  commentaries  ;  a  life  of  the 
author  is  prefixed  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  adde4 
some  account,  by  way  of  restoration,  of  the  author^s  other 
works,  which  have  been  lost.  In  1675,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
published  a  neat  edition  of  the  works,  in  Latin,  at  Lon** 
don,  4to ;  illustrated,  and  succinctly  demonstrated  in  a 
new  method.  But  the  most  complete  of  any,  is  the  mag« 
nificent  edition,  in  folio,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press^ 
in  Oxford,  in  1792.  This  edition  was  prepared  ready  for 
the  press  by  the  learned  Joseph  Torelli,  of  Verona,  who 
was  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  expence  that  was 
likely  to  attend  the  publication.  He  had  finished  it  some 
time  before  his  death ;  and,  while  he  was  demurring  in  re* 
gard  to  the  mode  of  publishing  it,  he  was  induced  by  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  late  earl  Stanhope^ 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  reflects  distingruisbed 
honour  on  his  dame  and  memory,  to  commence  a  treaty 
with  the  curators  of  the  Clarend^  press  at  Oxford.  Torelli^ 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  charee  of  superintending  the 
publication,  still  hesitated,  and  died  before  the  transaction 
was  completed^  The  treaty  was  again  renewed  by  Alberto 
Albertioi,  the  executor  of  the  Ifearned  editor's  will^  whe 
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eotnisCed  the  work  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  All  the 
papen  which  Toi^Ili  had  prepared  with  a  view  to  tbb  edi« 
tion,  Albertini  presented  to  the  university,  and  transmit* 
tedy  at  the  original  cost,  all  the  engravings '  of  figures  that 
were  necessary  for  the  completion  of  it,  John  Strange 
esq.  the  British  resident  at  Venice,  was  very  active  in  con* 
ducting  and  terminating  the  business.  The  arrangement 
of  the  papers,  the  correction  of  the  press,  and  the  whole  su- 
perintendance  of  the  edition,  were  committed  by  the  univer« 
aity  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Abraham  Robertson,  of  Christ  churchy 
^  gentleman  in  every  respect  qualified  for  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  The  Latin  translation  of  this  edition  is  a  new  one* 
Torelli  also  wrote  a  preface,  a  commentary  on  some  of  the 
pieces,  and  notes  on  the  whole.  An  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Torelli  is  prefixed  by  Clement  Sibiliati ; 
of  this  a  sketch  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place.  At  the 
cad  a  large  appendix  is  added,  in  two  parts:  the  first 
being  a  commentary  on  Archimedes's  paper  upon  **  Bodies 
that  flow  on  fluids,*'  by  Dr.  Robertson ;  and  the  latter  is 
a  large  collection  of  various  readings  in  the  MS  works  of 
Archimedes,  found  in  the  library  of  the  last  king  of  France^ 
ted  of  another  at  Florence,  as  collated  with  the  Basil  edi-» 
tion  above  mentioned. 

There  are  also  extant  other  editions  of  certain  parts  of 
the  works  of  Archimedes.  Commandine  published  the 
IBWO  books  ^*  On  bodies  that  float  upon  fluids,''  with  a 
commentary,  4to,  Bologpna,  1565.  Borelli  published,  in 
fol.  1661,  Florence,  Archimedes  ^^  Liber  Assumptorum,'* 
translated  into  Latin  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  copy. 
This  is  accompanied  with  the  like  translation,  from  the 
Arabic,  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  books  of  Apollonius'a 
Conies.  Mr.  G.  Anderson  published  an  English  transla-* 
tion  of  the  Arenarios.     (See  George  ANDERSON).  ^ 

ARCHINTO  (OcTAVius),  a  Milanese  count,  the  son  of 
Horace  Archinto  and  Leonora  Tousa,  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  employed  in  seve- 
ral political  offices,  and  received  from  Philip  IIL  king  of 
Spain,  the  title  of  count  de  Barata.  He  died  June  15^ 
1656.  Much  of  his  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  his  country)  and  he  formed  a  large  col- 
lection of  antiques,  of  which  he  published  descriptions, 
liia  principal  works  are^  1.  '^Epilogati  racconti  delle  an- 

»  Gen.  Diet— Hufton»i  Mathcroat  Dict^Monthly  Rcriew  enlarged,  toU 
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tichita,  e'Hobtlta  della  fkmigUa  Arcbiati,  &o.  Aggionlan 
una  breve  expositione  degli  anticbi  manni,  che  ne'  pakffi 
di  questa  famiglia  si  leggono/'  Milan»  1648^  fol.  2.  **  Col- 
lectanea antiquitatuin  in  ejus  domo/'  fol.  without  date  cnt 
place,  aud  so  rare  as  to  be  uoknown  to  Argellati,  who 
takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  library  of  Milanese  writers ;  but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Muratori.* 

ARCHINTO  (Count  Charles),  the  son  of  the  senator 
Philip  Archinto,  was  bom  at  Milan,  July  30,  1669,  and 
^fter  studying  at  Brera  and  Ingoldstadt,  travelled  ia 
France,  Germany,  Holland;  and  then  resided  so  long  at 
Rome,  that  he  dul  not  return  to  Milan  until  the  year  1700* 
Two  years  after  he  instituted  an  academy  for  the  scicmcet 
and  mechanics.  This  he  enriched  with  an  exitensive  and 
curicfus  library,  and  a  coUectkm  of  the  finest  mathematical 
instruments  that  could  be  procured  in  Italy,  France,  and 
£ngland  It  is  to  him  the  public  owe  the  Palatine  socieQr 
(see  Arg£LLATI),  whose  valuable  editions  began  with  Mu« 
ratori^i  vast  collection  of  the  Italian  historians.  He  re* 
ceiv^d  very  high  honours  in  his  country,  being  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed'cham* 
ber;  and  by  Charles  11.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  a  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  There  is 
nothing  of  his  in  print,  except  some  notes  on  Amulphns* 
history  in  the  *^  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital."  and  a  work  published  at 
Venice  after,  his  death,  entitled  **  Tabuke,  praocipua 
•cientiarum  et  ardum  capita  digesta  per  orcUnem,  &c.'* 
But  be  left  a  great  many  manuscripts  on  scientific  sub** 
jects,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian,  and  a 
collection  of  Latin  poems.  * 

ARCHON  (Louis),  chaplain  to  Louis  XIV.  was  bom 
at  Riom  in  Auvergne  in  1645,  the  son  of  a  lawyer.  As 
his  father  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
lie  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  that  prelate,  a  place  of  one 
of  the  king^s  chaplains,  and  that  of  keeper  of  the  oma'* 
ments,  which  was  created  purposely  for  him.  In  1678, 
ke  was  appointed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gilbert  neuf-fbn-' 
tainea,  in  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  where  he  died  in  1717. 
He  wrote  the  *<  History  of  the  Chapel  of  the  kings  of 
France,''  Paris,  1711,  2  vols.  4ta  containing  a  variety  of 
curious  matter,  not  only  on  ,the  chapel,  but  on  the  great 

1  Bkif.  UDirerfellew^Mazzacbelli  Scrittori  d*lulm,  toU  I.  part  II.  p.  958.— 
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almoners,  first  almoners,  confes^rs,  &c.  He  was  licen* 
tiate  in  theology  of  the  faculty  of  Paris.  * 

ARCHYTAy,  of  l*arei)tum,  a  celebrated  mathemati* 
ciani  cosmographer,  and  Pythagorean  philosopher,  flou- 
irisbed  about  400  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  master 
of  Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  Philoiaus..  He  gave  a  method  of 
finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines ; 
mild  thence  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  by  means  of  the 
conic  sections.  His  skill  in  mechanics  was  such,  that  he 
was  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  crane  and  the  screw  : 
mnd  he  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly  about,  when 
it  was  once  set  off,  but  it  oould  not  rise  again  of  itself, 
after  it  rested.  He  wrote  several  works,  though  few  are 
now  extant  It  is  said  he  invented  the  ten  categories.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  both  in  bis  legislative  and  mili- 
tary capacity,  having  commanded  an  army  seven  times 
without  ever  being  defeated.  He  was  at  last  ship^ 
wrecked,  and  drowned  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  His  philoso* 
phy  as  well  as  his  moral  character  was  more  pure  than  that 
of  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  sum  of  bis 
moral  doctrine  was,  that  virtue  is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own 
sake  in  every  condition  of  life ;  that  all  excess  is  incon- 
Bisteut  with  virtue;  that  the  mind  is  more  injured  by  pros- 
perity than  by  adversity,  and  that  there  is  no  pestilence  so 
destructive  to  human  happiness  as  pleasure.  Brucker 
thinks  that  Aristotle  was  indebted  to  Archytas  for  many  of 
his  moral  ideas,  particularly -for  the  notion  which  runs 
through  his  ethical  pieces,  that  virtue  consists  in  avoiding 
estrones.  With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  it  is. 
said  of  him  that  he  never  chastised  a  servant,  or  punished 
an  inferior,  in  wrath.  Tb  one  of  hb  dependants  who  had 
offended  him,  he  said,  **  It  is  well  for  you  that  I  am  an* 
gry;  otherwise,  I  know  not  what  you  might  expect.'* 
We  have  only  a  metapbysic  work  by  Archytas,  ^^  On  the 
nature  of  the  Universe,*'  published  in  Greek  by  Camerarius, 
Leipsic,  1564,  8vo;  Venice,  1571,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat.  and 
sundry  fragments  on  ^  Wisdom,"  and  *<  Of  the  good  and 
happy  man,"  preserved  by  Stobieus,  and  edited  mm  him 
by  Gale.* 

ARCKENHOLZ  (John),  a  Swedish  historian,  wus  bom 
at  Helsingfors,  Feb.  9,  1695,  and  died  July  14,  1777. 
He  published  various  political  works,  principally  relaUng 
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to  the  history  of  bis  own  country,  none  of  whi^h  have  been 
very  highly  esteemed.  He  was,  however,  indefatigable  in 
his  researches  for  the  materials  of  history  and  biography ; 
and  about  the  time  of  his  death,  a  "  History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,**  was  published  at  Breslaw  in 
2  vols.  8va  originally  written  by  Mauvillon,  a  French- 
man ;  but  now  much  improved  from  the  MSS.  of  M.  Arc- 
kenholz.  He  published  in  his  life-time,  ^^  Memoirs  eon* 
ceming  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,"  4  vols.  4to,  Amst. 
1751 — 1760,  a  work  which  may  be  consulted  with  {Advan- 
tage, although  it  has  few  of  the  charms  of  elegance  or  con- 
ciseness. A  long  account  of  this  writer  may  be  seen  in 
Adelung*8  continuation  of  Jocher's  Lexicon.^ 

ARCO  (Nicholas,  Count  of),  a  good  Latin  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  son  of  count  Oderic, 
privy  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  was  bom 
Dec.  3,  1479,  at  Arco,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
diocese  of  Trente,  and  an  ancient  fief  of  his  family.  He 
was  at  first  page  to  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.  the  father 
of  Maximilian ;  but  devoting  himself  much  to  study,  ac- 
quired a  critical  knowledge  of  ther  ancient  languages,  and 
spoke  all  the  modem  ones  as  easily  as  his  own.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  army ;  but  the  death  of  bis  brother 
having  enabled  him  to  succeed  to  his  paternal  estates,  he 
obtained  leave  to  retire,  and  was  afterwards  in  several  pub- 
lic employments.  Stilt  the  love  of  literature  predominated, 
and  induced  him  to  form  *an  intimacy  with  Paul  Jovius, 
Annibal  Caro,  Flaminio,  Fracastorius,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the 
end  of  1546.  His  poems  were  first  published,  at  Mantua, 
in  1546,  4to,  under  the  title  of  ^*Nicolai  Archii  eomitia. 
Numeri,"  a  very  rare  edition,  but'  reprinted  by  Comino, 
with  the  poems  of  Fumano  and  Fracastorius,  Padua,  1759, 
2  vols.  4 to.  He  wrote  other  works,  which  are  yet  in  ma*, 
liuscript — One  of  his  descendants,  count  Giambattista 
d'Arco,  imperial  intendant  at  Mantua,  and  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  that  city,  was  also  author  of  some 
works  in  great  estimation,  particularly  a  learned  essay  on 
the  fiamous  troubadour  Sordello,  and  an  eloge  on  count  de 
Firmian  (J7S3).  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and 
Mantua  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  fine  original  bust  of 
Virgil.  « 
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ARCON.     See  MICHAUD. 

ARCUDIO  (Peter),  a  Greek  ecclesiastic  of  the  isk  of 
Corfoir,  went  to  study  at  Rome,  but  Clement  VIII.  sent 
him  to  Russia  to  settle  some  disputes  about  religion.  On 
bis  return,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attach  himself  to  car- 
dinal Borghese,  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  who  found  him 
worthy  of  his  patronage  and  esteem.  Of  his  writings  we 
find:  1.  ^  De  concordia  ecclesiae  occidentalis  et  orien* 
talis,  in  septem  sacramentorum  administratione/'  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1672,  4to.  2.  "  Utrum  detur  purgatorium  ?'* 
Rome,  1632,  4ta  3.  "  De  purgatorio  igne,"  ibid.  1637» 
4to.  4.  '^  Opuscula  de  processione  spiritCU  sancti,''  ibid, 
1630,  4to.  He  is  extremely  violent  against  all  innovators^ 
whose  name  he  abominates,  and  under  which  name  he  in- 
cludes the  authors  of  the  reformation.  Eusebius  Reuau* 
dot  even  charges  him  with  want  of  veracity,  and  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  asserts  that  he  was  employed  to  cry  dowi| 
the  Greek  church.  Arcudio  died  at  Rome,  at  the  college 
of  the  Greeks,  about  the  year  1635,  in  consequence  of  aa 
accident. ' 

ARCY.     See  ITARCY. 

ARDEN  (Edward)  was  descended  of  a  most  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  seated  at  Parkhall,  in  Warwick* 
shire.  He  was  born  in  1532,  and  his  father  dying  when 
be  was  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  he  became,  before  he 
inherited  the  estate  of  the  family,  the  ward  of  sir  George 
Throkmortoii,  of  Coughton,  whose  daughter  Mary  he 
afterwards  married.  In  all  probability,  it  was  his  engage- 
ment with  this  family,  and  being  bred  in  it,  that  made 
him  so  firm  a  papist  as  be  was.  However,  succeeding  his 
grandfather,  Thomas  Arden,  esq.  in  1.562,  in  the  funily 
estate,  be  married  Mary  (ThriJunorton),  and  settled  in  the  * 
country,  his  relig^n  impeding  his  preferment,  and  his 
temper  inclining  him  to  a  retired  life.  His  being  a  near 
neighbour  to  the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  occasioned  his 
having  some  altercations  with  him,  who  affected  to  rule 
all  things  in  that  county,  and  some  persons,  though  of 
good  families,  and  possessed  of  considerable  estates, 
thought  it  no  discredit  to  wear  that  nobleman^s  livery, 
which  Mr.  Arden  disdained.  In  the  course  of  this  fatal 
quarrel,  excessive  insolence  on  one  side  produced  some 
VI  arm  expressions  on  the  other ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Ardei| 
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upenly  taxed  the  earl  with  hb  conversing  criminally  with 
the  countess  of  Essex  in  that  earFs  life-time ;  and  also  in-^' 
veighed  against  his  pride,  as  a  thing  more  inexcusable  in 
a  nobleman  newly  created.  These  taunts  having  exaspe-* 
rated  that  minister,  he  projected,  or  at  least  forwarded, 
his  destruction.  '  Mr.  Arden  had  married  one  of  his  daugh-> 
ters  to  John  Somerville,  esq.  t,  young  gentleman  of  an  old 
iamily  and  good  fortune,  in  the  same  county,  but  who 
was  a  man  of  a  hot  rash  temper,  and  by  many  thouglit  a 
little  insane.  H6  was  drawn  in  a  strange  manner  to  plot 
(if  it  may  be  so  called)  against  the  queen^s  life ;  and  thus 
the  treason  is  alleged  to  have  been  transacted.  In  the 
Whitsun-holidays,  1583,  he  with  his  wife  was  at  Mr.  Ar- 
dent where  Hugh  Hall,  his  father-in-law's  priest,  per-* 
suaded  him  that  queen  Elizabeth  being  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  groMring  daily  from  bad  to  worse,  it  would  be 
doing  God  and  his  country  good  service  to  take  her  life  ' 
away.  When  the  holidays  were  over,  he  returned  to  h'n 
ewn  house  with  his  wife,  where  he  grew  melancholy  and 
irresolute.  Upon  this  his  wife  wrote  to  Hall,  her  father's 
priest,  to  come  and  strengthen  his  purpose.  Hall  excused 
bis  coming,  but  wrote  at  large,  to  encourage  Somerville 
to  prosecute  what  he  had  undertaken.  This  letter  induced 
Somerville  to  set  out  for  London,  but  he  proceeded  no 
farther  than  Warwick,  where,  drawing  his  sword  and 
wounding  some  protestants,  he  was  instantly  seized. 
While  he  was  going  to  Warwick,  his  wife  went  over  to 
her  father^s,  and  shewed  him  and  her  mother  Hall's  trea- 
sonable letter,  which  her  father  threw  into  the  fire;  so 
^at  only  the  hearsay  of  this  letter  could  be  alleged  agaiqst 
him  and  his  wife,  by  Hall  who  wrote  it,  who  was  tried  and 
condemned  with  them.  On  Somerville's  apprehension,  he 
said  somewhat  of  his  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  imme- 
diately orders  were  sent  into  Warwickshire  for  their  being 
seized  and  imprisoned.  October  30,  1583,  Mr.  Somer** 
ville  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  bigh-treason.  No- 
vember 4,  Hall,  the  priest,  was  committed  also ;  and  on 
the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Arden.  On  the  six- 
teenth, Mary  the  wife  of  Mr.  Arden,  Margaret  their  daugh- 
ter, wife  to  Mr.  Somerville,  and  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Somerville,  were  committed.  On  the  twenty-third 
Mr.  Arden  was  racked  in  the  Tower,  and'  the  next  day 
Hugh  Hall  the  priest  was  tortured  likewise.  By  thesQ 
methods  8om«  kind  of  evidence  being  brou^t  out,  on  the 
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sixteenth  of  December  Ekiward  Arden^  esq.  and  Mary  his 
wife,  John  Somerriiie,  esq.  and  Hugh  Hall  the  priest, 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  high-treason  at  Guildballf 
London ;  chiefly  on  Hall's  confession,  who  yet  received 
sentence  with  the  rest.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
Mr.  Arden  and  his  son-in-law,  Somerville,  were  removed 
from  the  Tower  to  Newgate,  for  a  night's  time  only.  In 
this  space  Somerville  was  strangled  by  his  own  bands,  as 
it  was  given  out ;  but,  as  the  world  believed,  by  such  as 
desired  to  remove  him  silently.  The  next  day,  being 
December  20,  1583,  Edward  Arden  was  executed  at  Smith- 
field  with  the  general  pity  of  all  spectators.  He  died  with 
the  same  high  spirit  he  had  shewn  throughout  his  life. 
After  professing  his  innocence,  he  owned  himself  a  papist, 
and  one  who  died  for  his  religion,  and  want  of  iiexibUity, 
though  under  colour  of  conspiring  against  the  state.  He 
strenuously  insisted,  that  Somerville  was  murdered,  to 
prevent  his  shaming  his  prosecutors ;  and  having  thus  ex- 
tenuated things  to  such  as  heard  him,  he  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  an  ignominious  death.  His  execution  was  ac- 
cording to  tlie  rigour  of  the  law^  his  head  being  set  (as 
SomerviIle*s  also  was)  upon  London-bridge,  and  his  quar- 
ters upon  the  city  gates ;  but  the  body  of  his  son-in-law 
was  interred  in  M oorfields.  Mrs.  Arden  was  pardoned ; 
but  the  queen  gave  the  estate  which  fell  to  her,  by  her 
and  her  husband's  attainder,  t:>  Mr.  Darcy.  Hugh  Hall, 
the  priest,  likewise  was  pardoned ;  but  Leicester,  doubting 
his  secrecy,  would  have  engaged  chancellor  Hatton  to 
send  him  abroad ;  which  he  refusing,  new  rumours,  Uttle 
to  that  proud  earPs  honour,  flew  about.  Uolinshed,  Stowe, 
and  other  writers,  treat  Mr.  Arden  as  a  traitor  fairly  con- 
victed ;  but  Can^den  was  too  honest  to  write  thus,  and  it 
may  be  probable,  that  he  died  for  being  a  firm  Engtish- 
^man,  rather  than  a  bad  subject.  His  son  and  heir  Robert 
Arden,  esq.  being  bred  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  proved 
a  very  wise  and  fortunate  person  ;  insomuch  that  by  vari- 
ous suits  he  wrung  from  Edward  Dbrcy,  esq,  the  grantee, 
most  of  his  father's  estates,  and  by  marrying  Elizabeth, 
daughter ^of  Reginald  Corbet,  esq.  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  king's  bench,  he  restored  the  credit  and  splendour  of 
this  ancient,  familv^  and  was  so  happy  as  to  see  Henry 
Arden,  esq.  bis  eldest  son,  knighted  by  king  James,  and 
married  to  Dorothy  the  daughter  of  Basil  Fielding  of 
Newnbaip,  ewj.  w)iose  spn  b^a^e  earl  of  Denbigh, 
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'  On  this  accotint,  the  last  editor  of  the  Biogmphia  Bci- 
tannica  remarks,  that  the  conduct  of  lord  Burleigh  in  Mr*. 
Arden^s  fate  is  somewhat  equivocal.  If  that  great  maa 
was  convinced  of  Mr.  Arden's  innocence,  it  was  totally  un-^ 
worthy  of  his  character  to  charge  him  with  having  been  a 
traitor.  It  is  more  honourable,  therefore,  to  lord  Bur- 
leigh's reputation,  and  more  agreeable  to  probability,  to 
suppose  that  he  believed  Mr.  Arden  to  be  guilty,  at  least 
in  a  certain  degree,  of  evil  designs  against  the  queen. 
Indeed,  Arden  was  so  bigoted  a  papist,  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely but  that  by  some  imprudent  words,  if  not  by  actions,^ 
be  might  furnish  a  pretence  for  the  accusations  brought 
against  him.  We  can  scarcely  otherwise  imagine  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  government  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  such  extremities.  We  do  not  mean,  by  these 
remarks,  to  vindicate  the  severity  with  which  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  was  treated ;  and  are  sensible  that,  dur- 
ing queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  solid  foundation 
for  the  jealousy  and  dread  which  were  entertained  of  the 
Roman  catholics.  * 

ARDEIJIE  (Esprit-Jean  DE  Rome  D*),  a  I'rench  poe- 
tical and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  at  Marseilles, 
where  bis  father  was  a  commissioner  of  the  gallies,  March 
3,  1684,  and  studied  first  at  Nancy,  and  afterwards  at 
home  under  the  eye  of  his  parents.  His  first  verses  were 
engraven  on  the  trees,  and  his  long  residence  in  the  coun- 
try inspired  Jbim  to  write  in  the  pastoral  style.  His  parents 
in  vain  solicited  him  to  engage  in  some  profession,  but  he 
•hewed  an  invincible  repugnance,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  incUnations.  He  married  in  1711,  and 
some  time  after  came  to  Paris,  where  he  connected  himself 
.  with  Du  Bos,  Danchet,  and  Fouteuelle ;  and  during  ht» 
residence  here,  he  wrote  his  fables.  In  1724,  he  returned 
to  Provence^  and  was  a  competitor  for  some  academical 
prizes,  and  in  1727,  published  his  performances..  He 
died  at  Marseilles,  March  27,  1748.  His  principal  worka 
ere,  1.  "  Recueil  de  Fables  nouvelles  en  vers,"  1747, 
12mo.  2; "  CEuvres  posthumes,"  Marseilles,  1764,  4-voJ&< 
]2mo,  consisting  of. a  volume  of  new  fables,  a  cotiuedy^ 
the  Novelist,  in  three  acts,    odes,  epigrams,  epistles  in 

{>rose  and  verse,  and  an  academical  discourse.     His  p^e- 
iminary  Essay  on  Fable,  in  the  first  volume,  is  considered 
as  an  ingenious  performance.  I  * 
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ARDENE  (John  Paul  pe  Rome  d'),  lm>iher  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  priest  of  the  Oratory^  was  bom  at  Mar-» 
seilles  in  1689,  gained  several  academical  prizes  for  bis 
poetical  essays,  and  became  superior  Of  the  college  of  bis 
congregation^  The  delicacy  of  bis  health  rendering  retire- 
ment necessary,  be  went  to  the  chateau  d'Ardenne,  near 
Sisteron,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in 
study,  and  rendered  himself  dear  to  the  poor  of  the  neigh-' 
bourhood  by  many  acts  of  charity.  He  died  Dec.  5,  1769.* 
Botany  was  bis  favourite  pursuit  in  this  retirement,  where 
lie  formed  a  garden  that  was  eagerly  visited  by  ^persons 
curious  in  rare  plants  and  flowers ;  and  the  result  of  bis 
studies  appeared  in  the  following  publications,  1.  ^^  Traite 
de  Renoncules,"  Paris,  1746,  8vo.  2.  **  Traite  des  Tu- 
lipes,"  1760,  12mo.  3.  "Traite  des  Oeillets,**  1762, 
12mo.  4.  "Traite  des  lacinthes,"  12mo.  5.  "  Traite 
de  rOreille  d*ours,'*  8vo.  6.  "  Lettres  interessantes  pour 
les  medicins  de  profession,  utiles  aux  ecclesiastiques,** 
Avignon,  1759,  2  vols.  12mo.  7.  "  Annee  champetre/* 
Florence  (really  Lyons),  1769,  3  vols.  12mo.  He  was 
also  editor  of  his  brother's  posthumous  works.  * 

ARDERN  (John),  au  early  medical  writer  of  the  Eng- 
li^  nation,  whose  works  come  within  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Freind.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  surgeon  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  become 
eminent  in  that  branch  in  this  nation.  He  was  many  years 
settled  in  the  town  of  Newark,  from  1348  to  1370,  when 
be  removed  to  London  ;  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  Although  much  empiricism  and  superstition 
appear  in  his  practice,  yet  many  useful  observations  are 
to  be  found  in  his  writings,  and  be  may  be  classed  among 
Aose  who  have  really  improved  their  profession.  A  trea^- 
rise  of  bis  on  the  "  Fistula  in  Ano"  was  translated  and 
published  by  John  Read  in  1588,  and  he  left  a  manuscript 
iHiich  is  in  the  Sloanean  library,  entitled  "De  re  Her- 
baria, Pbysica,  et  Chirurgica.*'  * 

ARDERNE  (James),  an  English  divine,  dean  of  Ches- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  and  descended  from  au  an- 
cient iamily  of  the  same  name  m  that  county.  He  was 
educated  in  Cbrist^s  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1673,  he 
became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Ox-» 
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ford,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  public  library,  and  partly  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  the  divines  of  this  university. 
He  held  the  living  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  in  London  from 
1666  to  1682,  when  king  Charles  II.  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  bestowed  on  him  the  deanery  of  Ches- 
ter. He  attached  himself  afterwards  to  the  cause  of 
Jamed  IL  and  suffered  much  in  his  popularity  at  Chester, 
where  he  died  Sept  18,  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca« 
thedral  church.  By  wUl  he  bequeathed  his  books  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  estate  to  provide  and  maintain  a  pub* 
tic  library  in  the  said  cathedral  of  Chester  for  the  .use  of 
the  city  and  clergy.  His  writings  were,  "  Directions  con- 
cerning the  matter  and  s^le  of  Sermons,**  1671,  12mo; 
<^  Conjectura  circa  Eff'ivo/onr  D.  Clementis  Romani,  cui  sub- 
jiciuntur  castigationes  in  Epiphanium  et  Petavium  de  £u- 
cbaristia,  de  Coelibatu  Clericorum,  et  de  orationibus  pro 
vita  functb,*\  Lond.  1683,  4to.  In  the  tide  of  this  book 
he  latinizes  his  name  into  Jacobus  de  Arderma.  He  printed 
also  some  single  sermons  on  occasional  topics.  ^ 

ARElNA  (Anthony  d*),  a  lawyer  and  macaronic  poet 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Solliers,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Toulon,  of  a  family  known  from  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  name  of  La  Sable.  After  studying  under 
Alciatus  at  Avignon,  he  began  his  literary  career  by  writing 
some  wretched  books  on  jurisprudence,  and  comforted^ 
himself  for  the  little  demand  that  was  made  for  them  by ' 
the  fame  of  his  macaronic  verses.  This  species  of  poetry^ 
which  Merlin  Coccaio  brought  into  great  vogue  in  Italv^ 
consisted  in  a  confused  string  of  worcb  partly  Latin,  partly 
French,  partly  Proven^l,  made  into  a  medley  of  barbarous 
composition.  The  principal  performance  of  this  kind  by 
our  proven9d  poet  is  his  **  Description  of  the  war  carried 
on  by  Charles  V.  in  Provence,''  printed  at  Avignon,  and 
▼ery  scarce  of  that  edition,  in  1 J37  ;  reprinted  in  1717  in 
8to,  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Avignon,  and  at  Lyons^ 
1^60.  miere  are  other  pieces  of  macaxonic  poetry  by  the 
tame  author,  ^  De  bragardissima  villa  de  Soleriis,  &c.'* 
16fO,  in  12mGi.  He  died  in  1544,  being  judge  at  St, 
Bemi  near  to  Aries. ' 

AREN A~  (James  de),  a  leanied  civilian  and  writer,  was 
bora  in  the  thirteenth  century,  according  to  some  at  Par- 
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ma,  or,  as  others  report,  in  Flanders^  and  he  has  betn 
gometimes  confounded  with  James  of  Ravenna,  but  there 
is  less  doubt  respectuig  bis  productions.  He  wirote  co«n^ 
mentaries  on  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  which  are  yetcon<* 
suited  with  advantage,  and  few  works  of  the  kind  are  in 
higher  esteem  than  what  he  wrote  ^n  the  duties  of  exe^ 
cutors,  entitled  <<  De  Commissariis,^'  Venice,  1584,  folios 
His  treatise  also,  ^^De  excusMone  b<»aarum,"  Cologne^ 
1^91,  8vo,  is  much  valued,  and  that  *^  De  Bannitis*'  Ims  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  collection  of  writers  on  criminal 
law,  published  at  Frapcfort,  1587,  fol.  We  have  no  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  law  pro* 
fessor  both  at  Padua  and  Bologna. ' 

'  ARESt  (PAUb),  of  Milan,  but  bom  at  Cremona  about 
the  year  1574,  when  his  father  came  thereto  be  appointed^ 
podestat,  or  governor,  waa  then  called  Caesar,  and  did  not 
assume  the  name  of  Paul  until  he  entered  in  his  sixteenth 
year  among  the  regular  clerks  or  theatins,  after  his  fa« 
ther's  deaths    He  made  such  proficiency  in  his  stadies  that 
his  theological  tutor  was  obliged  to  prepare  himself  with 
more  than  common  care  to  answer  the  objections  and 
doubts  of  his  acute  pupil,  and  he  became  a  very  celebrated 
•preacher,  although  neither  his  voice  nor  manner  were  in 
his  favour.     He  afterwards  taught  theology,  philosopby, 
and  rhetoric,  at  Rome  and  Naples.    Isabella  of  Savoy,  af- 
terwards duchess  of  Modena,  chose  him  for  her  confessor,^ 
and  appointed  him  bishop  of  Tortona.   Here  he  principally 
resided,  and  passed  his  days  in  an  exemplaty  manner,  and 
employed  his  lebure  in  many  works,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  for  a  long  period  were  highly  popular.     He 
died  June  13,  1644.     His  principal   Latin  works  were, 
1.  "  In  libros  Aristotells  de  Generatione  et  Corruptione,^^ 
Milan,  1617,  4ta     2.  ^*  De  Aquas  transmutatione  in  sa- 
crificio  Missae,**  Tortona,  1622,  8vo.     3.  "De  Cantici 
Canticorum    sensil,    velitatio   bina,''    Milan,    1640,  4to. 
4.  "  Veliutiones  sex  in  Apocalypsim,"  Milan,  1647,  foL 
pnblbhed  by  P.  Sfondrati,  with  the  life  of  the  author.    In 
Italian  he  wrote,   5.  "  Arte  di  predic»r  bene,"  Venice^ 
1611,  4to,  often  reprinted.    6.  "  Impresse  sacre  con  tri« 
plicati  discorsi  illustrate  ed  arrichite,*'  Verona,  1613,  4tOs 
aqd  reprinted  and  augmented  by  the  author,  in  7  vols.  4to, 
1621 — 1635,  to  which  he  added  an  eighth,  in  1640,  under 
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the  title  of  "  La  Ritroguardia,  &c.''  7.  "  Delia  Tribola- 
sioni^^  stkoi  rimedii,"  Tortona,  1624^  9  vols.  4tOy  and  often 
reprinted.  8.  **  Panegirici  fatti  in  diyersi  occagioni/* 
Milan,  Svo,  no  date,  but  the  dedication  is  dated  1644. 
There  was  another  edition  in  1659,.  4to.  His  Latin  ser* 
mons,  which  some  authors  mention,  never  existed,  nor 
was  it  usual  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  preach  in  Italy 
iu  Uny  language  but  Italian.  ^ 

ARET^EIUS,  was  a  physician  of  Cappadocia,  but  in 
what  time  he  flourished  authors  are  not  agreed;  some 
placing  him  under  Augustus 'Csesar,  others  under  Trajan 
or  Adrian.  Saxius  places  him  about  the  year  94.  How-^ 
ever  his  works  are  very  vduable.  The  best  editions  were 
published  by  Dr.  Wigan  and  Dr.  Boerhaave.  Dr.  Wigan's 
v^as  elegantly  and  correctly  printed  in  folio,  at  Os^ord, 
1723  :  in  his  preface  he  gives  an  account  of  all  die  pre* 
ceding  editions.  To  this  are  subjoined,  dissertations  on 
iiie  age  of  Areteeus,  his  sect,  his  skill  in  anatomy,  and  his 
method  of  cure.  At  the  end  is  a  large  collection  of  various 
readings  with  notes  on  them ;  a  treatise  on  the  author*8 
Ionic  dialect,  and  a  Greek  index  by  the  learned  Maittaire^ 
who  in  1726  published  in  4to  Peter  Petit's  Commentary 
upon  the  first  three  books  of  Aretseus,  which  had  been 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  Greevius.  Boerhaave's^ 
edition  waspublidied  at  Leyden,  1731,  and  another  by 
Haller  in  1771,  which  some  think  inferior  to  Boerhaave's, 
In  1786,  Dr.  Mofiat  published  ^*  Areteeus,  consisting  of 
eight  books,  on  the  causes,  sjnnptoms,  and  cure  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases;  translated  Arom  the  original  Greek,^* 
8vo,  London.  Aretsus  is  an  author  yet  much  admired  by 
every  physician  who  has  atteaitively  read  his  writings.  Hi^ 
style  is  equally  remarkable  for  conciseness  andperspicuity^ 
and  he  particularly  excels  in  describing  symptoms,  and 
i'n  the  therapeutic  part  has  rarely  been  equalled.  There 
ii^  nothing  known  of  his  personal  history.  * 

ARETINO,  Bernard,  or  Unico  Aretino.  See  AC- 
COLTI. 

ARETINO  (Charles)  was  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  and 
has  been  enumerated  among  the  learned  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  is  praised  by  Poggius,  which  Bayle 
chooses  to  suspect  was  done  merely  because  Aretino  was 
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an  enei^j  of  Phifelphus,  whom  Poggins  hated*  Philelphnty 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  Aretino  in  a  very  un&voaraUa 
l%ht  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  have  been  a  good  Greek. 
and  Latin  soholar,  and  to  have  given  som^  translauona 
from  the  former.  He  was  also  a  pretty  good  poet,  and 
wrote  prose  G<Hnedies,  of  which  Albert  de  Eyb  has  inserted 
some  fragments  in  his  <^  Margarita  Poetica.^*  But  what* 
Bayle  considers  as  the  most  evident  proof  of  his  talents,  is, 
that  on  the  death  of  Leonard  Aretin,  in  1443,  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  secretaiy  of  the 
republic  of  Florence.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.^ 

ARETINO,  Francis.    See  ACCOLTI,  Fkancis. 

ARETINO  {(fViDO)p  celebrated  for  his  musical  skilly 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Areszo^ 
a  city  of  Tuscany ;  and  having  been  taught  the  practice  of 
music  in  his  }^uth,  and.  probably  retained  as  a  chorister 
iq  the  serviice  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in 
that  city,  he  became  a  mouk  professed,  and  a  brother  of 
the  order  of  St  Benedict. 

In  this  retirement  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  particularly  the  system  of  the  ancients, 
and  above  all  to  i^orm  their  method  of  notation.  The 
difficulties  that  attended  the  instruction  of  youth  in  tfat 
church  offices  were  so  great,  that,  as  he  himself  says,  tea 
^ears  were  generally  consumed  barely  in  acquiring  the 
ImowJedge  of  the  plain-song ;  and  this  consideration  in« 
duced  him  to  labour  after  some  amendment,  some  mediod 
that  might  facilitate  instruction,  and  enable  those  em* 
ptbyed  in  the  choral  service  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a 
correct  and  decent  manner.  Acco^din^  to  the  legendary 
accounts  extant  in  old  monkish  manuscripts,  he  wmtld  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  inspired,  and  he  seen^  to  lean  to  this 
opinion ;  but  graver  historians  say,  that  being  at  vespers 
in  the  chapel  of  his  monastery,  it  happened  that  one  of 
the  offices  appointed  for  that  day  was  the  hymn  of  St.  Johl^ 

UT  queant  laxls  REsonare  fibris 

MIra  gestorum  FAmuli  tuorum 

SOLve  poUutis  Ulbiis  reatum 

Sancte  Joannes. 

During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked  Ae 
iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  irequeut  returns  of  Ut,  Mip 
Fa,  Sol,  La;  be  observed  likewise  a  dissimilarity  between 
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«1m  doBenest  of  the  syllable  Mi  and  tbe  broad  open  sound 
of  Fa,  which  he  thought  could  not  foil  to  impress  upon 
tbe  mind  a  lasting  idea  of  their  congruity ;  and  immediately 
conceived  a  thought  of  applying  these  six  syllables  to  per* 
liN^  an  improvement  either  then  actually  made  by  him,  or 
under  consideration,  viz.  that  of  converting  the  ancient 
tetrachords  into  hexachords. 

Struck  with  the  discovery,  he  retired  to  his  study ;  and 
having  perfected  his  system,  began  to  introduce  it  into 

Eractice :  the  persons  to  whom  He  communicated  it  were 
rethren  of  his  own  monastery,  from  whom  it  met  with  but 
A  odd  reception,  which,  in  the  epistle  to  his  friend,  he 
micrtbes  probably  to  its  true  cause,  envy  i  however,  hii 
intenist  with  the  abbot,  and  his  employment  in  the  chapel^ 
gave  him  an  opportuni^  of  trying  die  efficacy  of  his  me- 
thod on  the  boys  who  were  in  training  for  the  choral  ser- 
vice, and  it  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
^To  the  admiration  of  all,**  says  cardinal  Baionius,  '*a  boy 
learnt  thereby,  in  a  few  months,  what  no  man,  though  of 
great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  Attain  in  several  years.** 
The  fitme  of  Guidons  inrention  soon  spread  s^broad,  and 
sunong  other  honours  bestowed  upon  him,  the  pope  John 
XX.  or  XIX*  for  this  is  not  agreed  on,  sent  three  messen** 
gen  to  invite  him  to  Rome ;  he  complied,  and  being  pre- 
sented, was  received  by  his  holiness  with  grekt  kindness. 
The  pope  had  sevend  conversations  with  him,  in  all  which 
he  interrogated  him  as  te  his  knowledge  in  music :  and 
upon  the  sight  of  an  antiphonarv  which  Guido  had  brought 
with  him,  marked  with  tbe  sylutbles  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy,  aiid 
ruminating  on  th^  doctrines  delivered  by  Guido,  would  not 
•tir  from  his  seat  till  he  had  learned  perfectly  to  sing  a 
verse ;  upon  which  he  declared,  that  be  could  not  have 
believed  the  efficacy  of  the  method,  if  he  had  not  been 
convinced  by  the  experiment  he  himself  had  made  of  it. 
The  pope  would  have  detained  him  at  Rome  ;  but  labour- 
ing under  a  bodily  disorder,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his 
health  from  the  air  of  the  place,  and  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mei*,  which  was  then  approaching,  Guido  left  that  city 
with  a  promi^  to  revisit  it,  and  explain  to  bis  holiness  tbe 
principles  of  his  new  system.  On  his  return  homeward, 
he  made  a  visit  to  the  abbot  of  Pomposa,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  was  very  earnest  to  have  Guido 
settle  in  the  monastery  of  that  place  ;  to  which  invitation 
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it  seems  he  yielded,  being,  as  he  says,  desirous  of  rcftider;* 
ing  so  great  a  monastery  still  more  famous  by  his  studies 
there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  composed  a  tract  on  musiq,  entitled 
**  Microlc^s,"  or  "  A  short  Discourse,'*  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Theodald  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  finished,  as  be 
himself  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  die  pontificate  of 
John  XX.  and  in  the  S4th  year  of  his  age.  Yossius  speid^a 
also  of  another  musical  treatise  written  by  him,  aud  dedi<» 
cated  t#  the  same  person^  Most  of  the  authors  who  have 
taken  occasion  to  mention  Guido,  speak  of  the  *^  Micro-- 
logus,''  aa, containing  the  sum  of  his  doctrine ;  but  it  is  in 
a  small  tract,  entitled  ^  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inve* 
niendi,*'  that  his  declaration  of  his  use  of  the  syllablesj 
^th  their  seyeral  mutations,  and  in  short  his  whole  doc-« 
trine  of  solmisation,  is  to  be  found.  This  tract  makes  part 
of  an  epistle  tq  a  very  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido, 
whom  he  addresses  thus,  '^Beatissimo  atque  dulcissim<> 
fratri  Michaeli  s"  at  whose  request  the  tract  itself  seems 
to  have  been  composed* 

Whether  Guido  was  the  author  of  any  other  tracts,  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  It  nowhere  appears  that  any  a( 
his  works  were  eveir  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in.  his 
^^  Annales  Ecclesiastic!,**  tom.  XL  p.  73^  has  riven  at  length 
the  epistle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pomposa, 
and  that  to  Tiieodfild  bishop  of  Arezzo,  prefixed  to  the 
Microiogus ;  and  yet  the  writers  on  music  speak  of  the 
^^  Microiogus**  as  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Mar- 
tini cites  several  manuscripts  of  Guido,  namely,  two  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  ^t  MUan,  the  one  written  about  the 
twelfth  century,  the  other  less  ancient;  another  aiyiong 
the  archives  of  the  chapter  of  Pistoja,  a  city  in  Tusd^nv  ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Mediceo-Laureuziano  library  at  FU^ 
rence,  of  the  fifteenth  century :  these  are  said  to  be  the 
^*  Microiogus.*'  Of  the  epistle  to  Michael  of  Pomposa, 
together  with  the  *^  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi^'*  * 
1i0  mentions  only  one,  which  he  says  is  somewhere  at  Ka- 
tisbon.  Of  the  several  tracts  above  mentioned,  the  last 
excepted,  a  manuscript  is  extant  in  Baliol  college,  Ox* 
ford.  Several  fragments  of  the  two  first,  in  one  volume, 
are  among  the  Qarleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
Tpiy  much  mutilated.  * 

»  BafBe^  mnd  HaiHdi^'s  Hiftonet  of  Masic.-^Dict.  de  Mis i<)ue  de  M.  BroMi^rd^ 
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'    ARETINO,  John.    See  TORTELUUS. 

ARETINO,  Leonard.    SeeBRUNI. 

ARETINO  (Peter),  an  author  who  once  raised  con- 
siderable feme  by  invective  and  indecency^  was  bom  in 
1492,  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,   the  natural  son  of  Lewis 
Bacci  by  a  woman  whose  name  was  Tita.     In  bis  early 
years  he  was  employed  to  bind  books,  and  from  iooking 
occasionally  into  their  contents  acquired  some  little  learn* 
ing.     He  was  driven  from  his  native  city,  for  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  harmless  of  his  works,  a  satire  on  indul- 
gences,  and  went  to  Perugia,'  where  he  gave  the  first  spe- 
cimen of  his  abominable  taste,  by  Altering  a  picture  on  a 
sacred  subject    He  then  walked  to  Rome,  with  no  effects 
but  his  apparel,  and  there  be  lost  his  first  situation,  in  die 
service  of  a  merchant,  by  being  detected  in  a  theft.     He 
next  became  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal  Giovanni,  on  whose 
death  he  obtained  an  employment  in  the  Vatican  under 
Julius  U.  and  by  his  orders  he  was  soon  after  expelled  the 
court,  but  he  contrived  to  return  to  Rome  and  ingratiate 
himself  with  LeoX.  who  bestowed  presents  on  him,  and 
he  likewise  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Clement  VII^  the  succes- 
sor of  Adrian  VL   Six  infamous  sonnets  whicli  were  written 
on  as  many  indecent  paintings  by  Julio  Romano,  and  euf 
graved  by  M.  A.  Raimondi,   occasioned  his  being  again 
sent  out  of  Rome.    It  is  painfu)  to  connect  the  names  of 
these  eminent  artists  with  the  productions  of  ^etino,  but 
there  is  less  cause  to  wonder  at  this  insult  to  public  de- 
cency, when  we  find  that  notwithstanding  Aretino's  ex^ul« 
sion  and  character,  John  de  Medici  patronised  him^  and 
invited  him  to  Milan^  where  he  rendered  himself  agreeable 
to  Francis  L  ;  and  the  credit  which  he  had  ac(|uirea  by  th^ 
iriendship  of  John  Medici  recommended  him  to  the  no. 
tlce  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated  i^en  of  the  times. 
From  this  period  be  fixed  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  re- 
solved not  to  attach  himself  to  any  patron^  but  to  enjOy  his 
freedom,  and  to  procure  his  own  subsbtence  by  the  la- 
bpurs  of  his  pen. 

Of  his  works,  it  has  been  justly  said  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  that 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  sacred  or  profkne,  epic  or  dra- 
matic, panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstanding  their 
great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece  exists  which  in 
point  of  library  merit  is  entitled  to  approbation ;  yet  the 
commendations  which  Aretino  received  irom  his  contem- 
poraries are  beyond  example.  These  would  not  be  wortU 
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veeonling  as  praise  bestowed  on  such  a.  character,  bat  they 
are  striking  and  useful  features  in  the  character  of  an  age 
on  which  some  writers  have  bestowed  great  cpmmendatioDs 
on  account  of  its  learning  and  patronage  of  learned  men. 
Aretino  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  sport  with  the  passions 
of  the  great,  and  to  exalt  and  perpetuate  the  vices  of  the 
Vulgar.  As  a  proof  how  well  he  knew  how  to  manage  the 
former,  we  may  state  from  his  latest  biographer  the  fol- 
^wing  examples  of  misapplied  patronise*  Francis  I.  not 
'  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of  gol^  and  afforded  him 
other  marks  of  his  liberality,  but  requested  that  the  pope 
would  allow  him  the  gratincation  of  his  socie^.  Henry 
VIIL  of  England  sent  him  at  one  time  three  hundred  gold 
crowns,  and  Charles  V.  not  ontv  allowed  him  a  considerable 
pension,  but  on  one  occasion  placed  him  on  his  right  hand^ 
and  rode  with  him  in  intimate  conversation.    JuUus  III. 

fave  him  a  thousand  crowns,  accompanied  with  a  papal 
ull^  nominating  him  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  to  which  dig- 
nity was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.  These  fisvoun 
^nd  distinctions,  which  were  imitated  by  the  inferior  sove^ 
feigns  and  chief  nobility  of  Europe,  excited  the  vanity  of 
Aretino  to  such  a  deeree^  that  be  expected  to  be  created  a 
cardinal,  and  actual^  boasted  that  he  had  refused  that 
iionour.  He  assumeo,  however,  the  titles  of  ^^  U  Divino,'* 
|he  "  Divine,**  and  **  the  Scourge  of  princes.**  Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of 
Europe  bringing  to  him  their  tribute.  On  the  other  haiid, 
liowever,  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the 
persons  he  had  lampooned,  and  his  literary  adversaries 
Irequeutly  employed  their  pens  in  exposing  his  vanity 
|md  in&moiis  character. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a  violent 
burst  of  laughter  on  hearing  of  an  indecent  story,  reqpect* 
ing  his  two  sisters,  who  were  prostitutes  at  Venice,  This 
happened  in  1557.  In  bis  latter  days  he  composed  some 
w6rks  of  the  pious  kind,  but  never  appears  to  have  quitted 
(lis  vices.  His  pious  works  were,  a  paraphrase  on  the 
penitential  psalms,  and  another  oq  Genesis,  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  qf  St  ^^tii^nnp  qf  Sienni^  ai^d  of  Stt 
Thomas  Aquinas.  I 
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AHETIUS  (Benepictds),  an  eminent  Swiss  diTine  and 
botanist,  was  born  at  Berne,  in  the  beginning  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  and  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  teacher 
of  theology  at  Marpui^,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  reformed 
religion.  His  lectures  were  extremely  crowded,  and  his 
religious  writings  very  popular.  His  "  Exameu  Theolo* 
gicum,'^  a  voluminous  work,  was  printed  twelve  times 
within  three  years.  He  died  at  Berne,  much  lamented^ 
April  22,  1574.  His  principal  theological  works  are^  the 
**  £xamen  Theologicum,'*  already  noticed :  Conunentaries 
on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  different 
times :  a  Life  of  Gentilis,  with  a  refutation  of  his  principles, 
&c.  But  few  of  these  are  now  so  well  known  as  his  repu* 
tation  for  botatucal  knoii^edge.  On  this  subject  he  fire** 
quently  corresponded  with  Conrad  Gessnor,  the  Pliny  of 
Germany,  and  with  the  other  enunei^  botanists  of  his*  time. 
His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  plants  growing 
on  the  Alps,  of  which  he  discovered  and  described  forty  oi 
great  rarity.  Some  of  them  he  intsodnced  in  gardens,  and 
gave  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  them.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  description  of  two  mountains,  the  Niesen  and  the 
Stokhorn,  in  the  canton  oi  Berne,  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  the  curious  plants  which  grow  upon  them.  It 
is  a  small  work  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  countryman  Piperinus,  and  was  printed  with 
the  works  of  Valerius  Cordus,  under  the  title  ^^  Stockhomii 
€t  Nessi  HelvetisB  montium,  et  nasceotium  in  eis  stirpium 
descriptio,  impr.  in  operibus  VaL  C<Mrdi,**  Strasburgh, 
1561.  Conrad  Gessner  bestows  a  high  character  on  Are* 
tins  in  his  <<  Hortqs  Germanicus,**  and  gave  the  name 
JLretia  to  «  plant  in  honour  of  him,  which  Haller  and  Lin- 
nseus  have  preserved,  with  equally  hooourable  notice  of  his 
skill  and  useful  researches  in  botany. ' 

ARGAIZ,  or  ARGAEZ  (Gregory  db),  a  Spanish  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  belongs  to  the  cla^s  of  literary  impostors.  In 
1667,  he  publuhed  at  Madrid  an*  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Spain,  which  he  pretended  to  have  compiled  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  St.  Gr^ory,  bishop  of  Greiuula,  and  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Haubert.  Thetitle'was  ^<  Pobbcion  ecclesias* 
tica  de  Espana»  y  noticia  de  sus  primeras  hoaras,  hallada 

>  M«idiior>Laaiii.-^VarlisideB'i  Kffis*<f«-»Biogiiiphie  UiuTerseUe.-«-HaUer. 
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en  los  ecnU»  de  S.  Gregorio,  obispo  de  Grenada,  y  en  el 
cronicon  de  Hauberto/'  &c.  2  vol.  foU  In  order  to  obtiun 
tte  more  credit,  he  had  the  impudence  to  dedicate  this 
work  to  the  Supreme'  Being,  but  the  imposture  was  soon 
detected  by  Garcia  de  Molina,  who  proved  that  Argaiz 
had  forged  the  pretended  manuscripts  of  St  Gregory  and 
Haubert  ^ 

AKGALL  (John),  an  English  writer,  was  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  Argall  by  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joha 
Talkarne  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  He  was  bom  m  Lon- 
don, and  entered  a  student  in  Christ-church  in  Oxford  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  queen  Mary^s  reign.  He  took  the 
degpree  of  master  of  arts  in  1565,  and  was  senior  of  the  act 
celebrated  the  eighteenth  of  February  the  same  year.  After- 
wards he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and^ 
having  taken  holy  orders,  obtained  the  living  of  Halesworth 
in  Suffolk.  Being  at  a  feast  at  Cheston,  a  mile.dbtant 
from  that  town,  he  died  suddenly  at  the  table,  and  was 
buried  at  Halesworth,  October  8,  1606.  During  his  stay 
at  the  university,  be  was  a  noted  disputant,  and  a  great 
actor  of  plays  at  Christ-church,  particularly  when  the 
queen  was  entertained  there  in  1566.  He  was  esteemed  a 
very  good  scholar,  and  was  so  much  devoted  to  his  studies 
that  he  lived  and  died  like  a  philosopher,  with  ^  thorough 
contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world.  He  wrote  ^*  De 
v^ra  Poenitentia,"  Lond.  1604,  8vo,  and  '*  Introductio  ad 
artem  Dialecticam,*'  ibid.  1605,  Svo.  In  this  book,  which 
Mr.  Wood  calls  **  very  facete  and  pleasant,**  the  author 
says  of  himself,  that  <<  whereas  G^d  had  raised  many  of 
his  companions  and  contemporaries  to  high  dignities  in 
the  church,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Bilson  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
Dr.  Martin  Heton  to  that  of  Ely,  Dr.  Henry  Robinson  to 
that  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Tobias  Mathews  to  that  of  Durham, 
&c.  yet  he,  an  unworthy  and  poor  old  man,  was  still  de- 
tained in  the  chains 'of  poverty  for  his  great  and  innu- 
merable sins,  that  be  might  repent  with  the  prodigal  son, 
and  at  length  by  God*s  favour  obtain  salvation.**  •   * 

ARGALL  (Richard),  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  king  James  L 
of  whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  He  was  patronized 
by  Dr.  John  King,  bishop  of  London :  and  wrote  and 
published,  1.  <<  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  was  Solomon^ 

'  Biog.  Uohrendle.— -Antonio  Bibl.  Hispan, 
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netaphrased  in  English  heroics,  by  way  of  dialogue,^ 
Lond.  1621,  4to,  d^icated  to  Heniy  King,  «rchdeacon  of 
Colchester,  son  to  the  bishop  of  London.  2.  *^  The  Bride^s 
Ornaments :  poetical  essays  upon  divine  subjects,**  Lon- 
don, 1621,  4to,  the  first  dedicated  to  John  Argall,  esq. 
the  other  to  Philip,  brother  to  Henry  King.  3.  <<  Funeral 
Elegy,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his  ever  honoured 
lord,  John  King,  late  bishop  of  London/'  same  year.  He 
wrote  also  a  book  of  ^^  Meditatidhs  of  Knowledge,  Zeal, 
Temperance,  Bounty,  and  Joy,"  and  another  contaioifig 
**  Meditations  of  Prudence,  Obedience,  &c.**  The  author 
intended  these  two  books  for  the  press  at  the  same  time 
with  his  poetical  works,  but  the  death  of  his  patron  de- 
ferred the  publication  of  them,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  afterwards  published.  * 

ARGELLATI  (Philip),  an  Italian  printer,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  and .  laborious  editors  of  bis  time,  was 
J>om  at  Bologna  about  the  end  of  the  year  1685.  His  fa- 
mily, then  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  that  city,  was  ori- 
ginally of  Florence.  After  having  begun  his  studies  at 
Bologna,  be  went  to  Florence,  and  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  literati  of  that  ci^,  particularly  the  ce- 
lebrated MagliabechL  From  Florence  he  went  "to  Lucca, 
and  then  to  Leghorn,  where  he  meant  to  embark  for  France, 
but  the  death  of  one  of  his  uncles  rendered  it  necessary 
fcr  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  first  projected 
an  edition*  of  the  works,  already  in  print,  or  in  manuscript, 
pf  Ulysses  Aldrovandi,  with  additions,  notes,  and  corrections, 
and  engaged  several  learned  persons  to  assist  him,  but  death 
having  removed  the  greater  part  of  them  in  a  few  years, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  undertaking.  He  then  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Carlantonio  Bedori,  a 
]^ognese  gentleman,  at  Bologna,  1715,  4to.  Two  years 
after,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that 
city,  known  by  the  title  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
when  he  came  to  resign  his  office,  he  made  an  eloquent 
address  on  (he  duties  of  the  office,  which  his  successors 
ordered  to  be  registered  among  th*eir  acts.  His  next  and 
iDost  important  undertaking  was  an  edition  of  that  immense 
historical  collection,  entitled  '^  Scriptores  Rerum  Italica- 
mm.''  The  learned  Muratori  having  imparted  to  him  the 
Resign  he  had  conceived  of  collecting  and  publishing  the 

1  Biog.  Brit<— Atlt  Oz.  vol,  I. 
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mncieitt  Italian  histomnsi  acknowledged  at  the  same  tisit 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  plan  from  the 
Impossibility  of  finding  a  press  adequate  to  such  all  exten«> 
aive  undertaking,  the  art  of  printing,  once  so  highly  ciiU 
tivmted  in  Italy,  having  now  greatly  degenerated.  Argel« 
lati  being  of  opinion  that  Milan  was  xh6  only  place  where 
a  trial  might  be  made  with  efiect,  to  revive  useful  printing, 
immediately  went  thither,  and  communicated  Muratori'a 
plan  to  count  Charles  Archinto,  the  patron  of  letters,  and 
his  own  particular  patron.  Arcfainto  formed  a  socie^  of 
noblemen  of  Milan,  called  the  Palatine  Society,  who  nn« 
dertook  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  edi^on,  sixteen  of 
the  members  subscribing  four  thousand  crowns  each,  Ar« 
gellati  then  took  every  necessary  step  to  establish  a  print* 
ing-ofBce suited  to  this  liberal  patronage,  and  the  '^  Scrip* 
tores  Rerum  Italicarmn'*  was  the  first  work  printed,  in 
which  Argellati  bore  a  considerable  part,  collecting  and 
furnishing  Muraiori  with  most  of  the  manuscripts,  notices, 
and  dedications  of  the  first  volumes.  He  superintended 
at  the  same  time,  the  printing  of  other  works,  particularly 
an  edition  of  Sigonius,  1738,  6  vols.  fol.  The  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  who  had  repaid 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Italian 
historians,  by  the  title  of  imperial  secretary,  and  a  penshm 
of  three  hundred  crowns,  now  doubled  thb  pension.  Arw 
gellati  continued  to  publish,  with  incredible  labour  and 
dispatch,  various  editions  of  works  of  importance,  as  ^^  Opera 
inedite  di  Ludovico  Castelvetro,^*  1727,  4to.  **  Grazioli, 
l)e  antiquis  MedUokmi  sdificiis,^'  17S6,  foL  ^  Tbesaurw 
novus  veteram  Inacriptionum,''  by  Muratori,  1739,  fol.  But 
we  are  more  particulariy  indebted  to  him  for,  1.  ^  Bibiio« 
theca  scriptorum  Mediolanensium,'*  Milan,  1745,  2  vcris. 
foL  2.  <<  Biblioteca  de'  Volgarizzatori  Italiani,'*  Bfilan^ 
S  vols.  4to,  1767,  besides  which  he  contributed  a  great 
Bumber  of  essays  and  letters  to  various  collections.  He 
died  at  Milan  Jan.  5,  1755,  after  having  had  the  misfar* 
tune  to  lose  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  f^wowing  artiele.  ^ 

ARGELLATI  (Francis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  May  8,  1712.  He  studied  pbikMiophy  and 
law,  and  took  his  doctof^s  degree  in  the  latter  facnkv  at 
Padua  in  1 7 36,  but  having  afterwards  appbed  himself  to 
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niatfaeinaticsy  he  was,  in  1740,  appointed  royal  engineer.* 
To  all  tbis  be  added  a  taste  for  the  classics  and  lulian  ii« 
t^ntnre,  which  he  cultivated  in  his  father*s  house,  where 
he  principally  resided,  either  at  Milan  or  Bologna,  at  which 
last  he  died  in  1754.  He  published,  !•  ^<  Practica  del  foro 
Veneto,'*  Venice,  1737,  4to.  t.  An  Italian  translation  of  ^ 
Hoet,  on  the  situation  of  Paradise,'^  1737,  8vo.    3.  **  Sag- 

S' )  d^ttila  nuova  filosofia,**  Venice,  1740,  8vo.  4.  ^^  Storia 
11a  naseita  delle  scienxe  e  belle  lettere,*^  &c.  Florence, 
1743^  6vo.  This  was  to  have  extended  to  twelve  volumes, 
but  one  only  appeared*  5.  <<  De  pr^claris  Jurisconsuhis 
Bononiensibus  Oratio,**  &c.  1749,  4to,  to  which  is  added 
^  letteat  by  his  father,  dated  Milan,  where  probably  this 
work  was  published  6.  ^  II  Decamerone,'*  Bologna,  17$  1, 
2- vols.  Svo,  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio,  the  subjects  taken 
from  some  curious  facts  in  the  English  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, accounts  of  trayellert,  &c.  and  other  remarkable 
events,  and  adventures,  but  more  pure  in  point  of  morality 
than  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  7.  '*  Novissima  sistenia 
di  filosofia,  &c/^  Modena,  1753,  8vo.  He  lef);  also  in 
manuscript,  a  life  of  John  Gaston,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  a  female  saint  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  * 

ARGENS  (John  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis  d'),  one 
cf  thoae  writers  who  contributed  to  the  general  desolation 
of  government,  retigion,  and  morals,  which  was  afterwards 
completed  bythe  French  encyclopedists,  was  born  June 
24f  1704,  at  Abe  in  Provence,  where  his  father  was  procu^ 
ralor-general  to  the  parliament  of  that  city.  His  father 
intended  him  £ar  the  magistracy,  but  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  in  his  ^eenth  year,  and  appears  to  nave 
led  a  wandering  and  profligate  life,  until,  on  bis  return  from 
CcMUtantuiople,  he  was  induced  by  his  father  to  study  law. 
He  entered,  however,  again  into  the  army  in  1733,  and 
vras  at  the  «iege  of  Kell,  where  he  was  slightly  wounded, 
in  17^4.  After  the  siege  of  Philipsbourg,  he  met  with  an 
aCeident  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  disabled  him  ibr 
the  military  service.  Beiog  disinherited  by  his  father,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  maintained  himself  by  his  pen,  and  * 
when  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  came  to  the  throne,  he 
made  d^Aigeos  his  chamberlain.  After  passing  twenty-tive 
years  in  Berlin,  ^ere  he  married,  he  returned  to  his  na* 
live  country,  Aix,  where,  in  the  late  French  cant,  he  lived 

^  R1as«  tJiiivMttIlf.«»Saxii  OoamuUcan.— MaziuchtUi  Scrittpri  d'luUa, 
vol.  I« 
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a  philosophic  life,  and  died  at  the  casde  of  tb^  baioiltM 
de  Garde,  his  sister,  near  Toulon,  Jan.  II,  1771.  It  b 
said  that  in  his  last  illness,  he  requested  the  sacrament 
mieht  be  administered  to  him,  read  often  in  the  Gospel^ 
and  procured  admission  into  a  fraternity  of  penitents.  His 
conversation  ^has  been  praised  for  the  candour  and  good- 
nature of  his  manner,  as  well  as  for  its  wit  and  pleasantry. 
He  had  a  tendency  towards  melancholy,  but  was  a  good 
husband,  friend  and  master.  With  respect  to  bis  writings^ 
be  confesses  that  he  travelled  into  other  countries  where 
he  might  take  liberties  which  would  not  be  permitted  at 
home.  He  professed  that  Bayle  was  bis  model,  but  he  is 
far  behind  that  author  in  genius  and  learning.  He  had, 
however,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  besides  his  acquaint-^ 
auce  with  several  languages,  he  studied  chemistry  and  ana* 
,  tomy,  and  had  some  talent  for  pamting. 

His  principal  works  were  the  **  Letlres  Juives;'*  "  Lettres 
Chinoises  ;^*  and  **  Lettres  Cabalistiques,''  fiiiich  were 
joined  to  ^^  La  Philosophie  du  bons  sens,*'  and  published 
in  1768,  in  24  vols.  12mo,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  Woik» 
of  marquis  d'Argens/*  In  all  these,  religbn  is  treated 
with  contempt,  under  the  pretence  of  attacking  its  mi-^ 
ntsters,  a  progress  which  has  been  uniformly  observed  in 
the  writings  of  infidels.  Besides  these,  he  published  a  great 
many  novels,  or  romances,  of  very  inferior  merit,  and 
which  never  have  been  favourites  with  the  public ;  he  also 
published  his  own  memoirs,  which  at  least  show  that  he 
had  got  the  better  of  shame.  In  1762,  he  published  <^  Ocel* 
lus  Lucanus,  en  Grec  et  en  Francois,  avec  des  dissertations 
sur  les  principales  questions  de  la  Metaphynque,  de  Is 
Physique,  et  de  la  Morale  des  anciens:  qui  peuvent  servir 
de  suite  k  la  Philosophie  du  Bons  Sens,**  Utrecht,  §vos. 
And  afterwards  he  translated  ^^  Timieus  Locrus,**  the  other 
eminent  follower  of  Pythagoras,  both  writers  who  had 
been  neglected  by  universal  consent,  but  whom  d'Argens 
hoped  to  have  revived.  He  has,  however,  rather  displayed 
his  reading  than  his  taste  or  judgment  in  this  performance* 
He  published  also,  '^  Memoires  secrets  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,**  4  vols.  12mo,  and  <^  Dtscour  deJuIien  sur 
la  Christianisme,**  Gen.  8vo,  an  infamous  attack  on  re- 
ligion.   Both  these  are  deservedly  forgotten.  \ 

>  Biof .  VnhrcrMUe.— Diet  Hist-^Thc  Beta  Fhilosopber,  or  Historv  of  Um 
CheraUer  MahiTiUim,  1751.— HeiBoirsof  tht  AcadMnyoftbeSMeacef  at  Bfdia 
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ARGENSOLA9  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  bro^ 
then,  and  natives  of  Balbastro  in  Aragon,  who  descended 
from  a  family  originally  of  Ravenna.    Their  poems  were 

Sublished  under  the  title  of  ^'  Rimas  de  Lupercio,  i  dA 
octor  Bartolome  Leonardo  de  Argensola,"  Saragossa^ 
1634,  4to.  Antonio,  the  Sp»iish  biographer,  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  this  yolume,  and  after  him  Baillet  andFeutry 
declare  that  these  brothers  were  the  Hoi*aces  of  Spain* 
Lupercio,  or  Lobergo-Leonardo  d'Argensola,  the  eldest, 
bom  about  the  year  1565,  was  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
to  cardinal  Albert  of  Austria,  secretary  to  the  empress 
Majria  of  Austria,  and  secretary  of  state  and  of  war  under 
count  de  Lemos,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,*  where  he  went  to 
reside  in  1611,  and  where  he  died  in  1613.  He  wrote 
three  tragedies,  Isabella,  Phillii,  and  Alexander.  Bartho* 
lomew  Leonard  d'Argensola,  the  brother,  bom  in  1566, 
was  successively  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Sara- 

S»ssa,  chaplidn  to  the  empress  Maria,  and  rector  of  Villa 
erroosa.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to  Naples,  and 
after  his  death,  became  historiographer  of  Aragon,  and 
died  at  Saragossa,  Feb*  26,  1631.  Besides  the  poems 
printed  with  those  of  his  brother,  he  wrote,  1.  **  Conquista 
delas  islas  Molucas,*'  Madrid,  1609,  fol.  2.  ^'Primera  parte 
de  k>s  analesde  Aragon  que  prosigue  los  de  Zurita,"  Sara- 
gossa, 1630,  fol.  and  some  other  works  enumerated  by 
Antonio. ' 

ARGENSON  (Marquis  de),     See  VOYER. 

ARGENTIER  (John),  bom  «it  Quiers,  in  Piedmont,  in 
16 1 3,  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  medicine, 

Sid  arrived  at  great  distinction  in  the  t):ieory  of  his  art. 
e  died  at  Turin  in  1572,  at  the  age  of  58.  His  works 
were  collected  after  his  death  in  2  vols,  in  folio,  at  Venice, 
1592,  1606,  and  at  Hanover  in  1610,  which  is  the  mbst 
complete  edition.  This  physician,  however,  was  of  little 
^rvice  to  the  world  out  of  his  library.  When  he  was  called 
to  reduce  his  observation,  to  practice,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  neither  experience  nor  knowledge  of  the  living 
atibject;  but,  deyoted  to  study  and  theory,  he  censured  the 
writings  of  Galen  with  much  acrimony,  which  procured 
him  the  title  of  Censor  Medicorum.  * 

ARGENTRE  (Charles  Duplessis  d'),  bishop  of  Tulles, 
tnMi  born  May  16,  1673,  in  the  parish  of  Argentr^,  in  the 

^  Antonio  Bibl.  Hisp.— fiiof.  tlniverselle. 

•  Biof«  UBi?tneUt.^Vander  lisdra  ^  Script,  Med.-^anf«t  BibL  Bqrifi. 
Mod. 
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diocese  of  Rennes.  Hef  distinguished  himself  as  alicen« 
tiate,  became  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1700,  almoner 
to  the  king  w  1709,  and  die  only  one  upon  whom  that 
offioe  was  confeired  gratnitouslv ;  and  in  1723  was  ap« 
pointed  bidiop  of  Tulles.  His  ntvourite  study  was  theo- 
logy, on  which  he  employed  aH  the  time  he  could  spate 
from  the  duties  of  his  bishopric,  which  he  discharged  with 
fidelity.  He  pfublidied,  L  ^  Latin  notes  on  Holden's  <  Ana^ 
lysis  of  Faith,*  Paris,  1 698.'*  2.  <*  Apologie  de  Pamoiir  qui 
nous  fidt  desirtr  de  posset  DiAi  seul,  &c.  arec  des  re- 
marques  sur  les  maximes  et  les  prineipes  de  M.  de  Fene« 
lon,'*  Amst  1698,  8ra  3.  ^Traite  dePEgUse,**  Lyons, 
1698,  2  j^ols.  lima  4.  ^  Elemenu  TbeoTogis,**  Paris, 
1702,  4to,  with  an  i^pendix  in  1705,  and  bA  apology  fdr 
some  of  his  sentiments  that  had  been  censured.  5«  ^  Lex* 
icon  philosophicum,^*  Hague,  1706,  4ta  6.^' De  prbprija 
ratione  qua  res  supematundes  a  rebus  naturalibus  difie- 
tunt,**  Parisi  1707,  4to.  7.  "  Martini^  Grandini  opera,** 
Paris,  1710,  6  vols.  8vo.  8.  <^  CoUectio  judiciorum  de  no« 
vis  erroribus,  1725,  1733,  1736,  3  vols,  foL  In  this  he 
has  collected  all  the  judgments  passed  upon  the  errors  of 
heretics  by  the  church,  the  words  condemned,  the  cen^ 
sures  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Louvaine,  Doway, 
&c.  upon  fitlse  doctrines,  and  the  controversies  on  theolo« 
gical  topics.  The  work  is  therefore  curious,  and  contains 
many  papers  of  importance  to  ecclesiastical  writers;  but 
under  the  tide  heresies,  <he  reader  must  expect  to  find 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  reformadon.  9.  ^Re* 
marques  sur  la  traduction  de  l*Ecriture  Sainte  de  Sacy/* 
4to.  10,  " Instruction  pasttmde,**  1731,  4to.  II.  <* Dis* 
sertation  pour  expHquer  en  quel  sens  on  pent  dire  qu*uo 
jugement  de  1*  Eglise,  qui  condanmeplusieurs  propositions 
de  quelque  ecrit  do^matique,  est  une  regie  de  fois,**  Tul- 
les, 1733,  12mo.  This  curious  disquisition  was  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  counciL  12.  Several  devotional  tracts.  He 
was  also  about  to  have  published  '<  Theologia  de  divinis 
litteris  expressa,**  when  he  died  in  his  diocese, ,  Oct.  27, 
,1740. » 

ARGENVILLE.    See  I>EZALLIER. 

ARGILLATA,  or  DE  ARGILLATA  (Peter),  a  Bo- 
lognese  physician,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  logic^ 
astronomy,  and  medicine^  and  died  at  Bologna  in  1423* 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  contributed  to 

>  Bia(.  Viuftm|]«^Mmif.«*2d<aoir«  dt  Treroox,  Feb.  n40r 
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the  advancement  of  the  chirurgical  art  in  Italy.  His  work^ 
are  replete  with  sensible  observations,  and  a  candour  which 
induces  him  to  acknowledge  such  efrors  in  his  practice  or 
opinions  as  experience  had  discovered.  His  observations 
on  the  use  of  the  suture,  the  cure  of  the  spina  ventosa,  and 
on  muscular  motion,  are  particularly  valuable.  Hi^  works, 
"  ChirurgisB  libri  sex,"  went  through  four  editions  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  Venice,  USO,  1492,  i497,  1499^  foL 
Haller  mentions  also  an  edition,  1520.* 

ARGOLI  (Andrew),  an  Italian  mathertiaticisln,  was 
born  at  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1 510. 
Being  involved  in  his  own  country  in  some  difficulties,  oc- 
casioned by  his  attachment  to  astrological  reveries,  hd 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Venice,  where  the  senate,  per- 
ceiving the  extent  of  his  merit,  appointed  him  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua  ;  at  the  same  time 
conferring  on  him  the  title  of  chevalier  of  St.  Mark  in  1636. 
He  died  in  1653.  His  writings  are,  1.  "De  diebus  criticis,'* 
1652,  4to.  2.  "  Ephemerides,''  from  1620,  4  vols.  4tOj 
and  3.  Observations  on  the  Comet  of  1 653,  in  l.atin,  printed 
the  same  year.  His  Ephemerides  were  reprinted  at  Padua 
and  Lyons,  and  continued  to  the  year  1700.* 

ARGOLI  (John),  son  of  the  former,  was  born  in  1609, 
with  a  decided  turn  for  poetry.  Before  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  published  an  idyllium  on  the  silk- worm,  **  Bambace  6 
«eta,  idillio,"  Rpme,  1624,  12mo.  Shortly  afterwards,  in- 
spired with  an  ardent  emulation  by  the  applauses  that  wer^ 
lavished  on  Marini,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Adonis,  he 
undertook  to  compose  one  of  th^  same  kind.  Having  shut 
himself  up  in  a  room,  where  none  were  admitted  but  to 
bring  him  his  victuals,  he  finished,  in  seven  months,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  a  poem  in  twelve  cant!!)s,  entitled 
**  Endymion,"  16?6,  4to.  This  performance  was  so  much 
.  admired,  that,  though  published  with  his  name,  the  critics 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  his 
father.  He  is  the  author  of  several  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  but  the  greater  part  have  never  been 
printed.  His  taste  for  the  belles-lettres  did  not  prevent 
him  from  applying  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  philology, 
and  antiouities ;  in  the  latter  he  was  a  contributor  to  va- 
rious collections.  The  precise  year  of  his  de§th  is  not 
known :  but  it  is  thought  to  have  happened  in  1660.' 

1  Haller.— •Biox.  UDivenelle.— Manget.  Bibl.  Script.  Med. 
*  Moferi.  «  Ibitk— Baillel's  £nfaiu  Celebres< 
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ARGONNE  (Noel,  called  DomBonaventore  d*),  was 
bom  at  Paris  id  1634,  and  died  a  Carthusian  monk,  at 
Gaillon  near  Rouen,  Jan.  28,  1704,.  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  did  not  entirely  quit  the  world  on  becoming  monk. 
His  talents  and  learning  had  procured  him  illustrious 
friends,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  literary  correspondence. 
We  have  by  him,  1.  "Trait6  de  la  lecture  des  Peres  de 
TEglise."  The  best  edition  is  of  1 697,  1 2mo.  2.  "  Me- 
langes d'histoire  et  de  litterature,"  published  under  the 
name  of  "  Vigneul  Marvilliana,"  reprinted  in  1725,  in 
S  vols.  12mo,  of  which  the  abbe  fianier  compiled  almost 
the  whole  of  the  last :  this  edition  is  preferable  to  the 
others.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  literary 
anecdotes,  of  critical  reflections,  and  satirical  strokes* 
There  appear  occasionally  some  violations  of  frnth  and 
justice  in  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  the  public  never 
forgave  his  censures  oti  la  Bruyere.  But  these  misLellanies^ 
says  Dr.  Warton,  have  more  learning  than  the  "  Mena- 
giana,"  or  indeed  than  any  of  the  numerous  "  Anas,"  so 
much  at  present  in  vogue.  Bayle  was  fond  of  them,  and 
frequently  quotes  them  in  his  Dictionary,  and  in  his  Letters, 
1699,  where  he.  was  tlie  first  who  informs  us  of  the  real 
name  of  the  author.  He  published  also  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Moncade,  "  L'Education,  maximeset  reflexions,*' 
1691,  J2mo.' 

ARGOTA  (Jerome  Contador  d'),  a  learned  Portu- 
guese theatine  monk,  was  bom  at  Coliares  in  Estremadura, 
in  1676,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1749.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Portuguese  academy  of  history,  and 
contributed  various  historical  papers  to  their  Memoirs ;  but 
the  works  on  which.his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  are,  I .  *•  De 
Antiquitaiibus  conventus  Bracarugustani,  libri  IV.^'  1728| 
4to.  and  1738,  an  improved  edition.  This  work  evinces 
the  research  of  a  profpiiPstd  antiquary.  2.  "  Memoire^  pour 
servir  a  Phistoire  del'eglise,4>rimatiale  de  Brague,"  Lisbon, 
J 732 — 44,  3  vols,  4to.  3.  "  llegras  de  H^goa  Portugueza,** 
Lisbon,  1725,  8vo.  His  other  works' were  Sermons,  and 
JLives  of  the  saints.  * 

ARGUES  (Gerard  des),  a  geometrician  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1  >y7>  and  died  there 
in  1661,  He  was  the  friend  of  Descartes  :  this  friendship 
was  of  sfervice  to  them  both;  Descartes  instructed  big 
^friend,  and  Des  Argues  defended  his  master  against  Fer* 

I  Bioff.  VolverfeHri^Moreri.        *  Biog,  UDlverselle,— ^Saxii  Onomasticoa. 
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mat  and  Bourdio,  He  wrote,  1.  "  Un  Trait^  de  Perspeci^ 
tive,"  fol.  2. "  Traits  des  Sections  Coniques,  8vo.  3.  "  La 
Pratique  da  Trait/'  8vo.  4.  "  Traits  de  la  coupe  des 
Plerres,*'  8vo,  an  excellent  work  on  stone-cutting.  5.  "  Ma- 
niere  de  poser  Tessieu  aux  cadrans  solaires/'  6.  ^'  Maniere 
de  graver  en  taille  donee,  et  a  Peau  forte.*'  All  the8# 
treatises  are  said  to  be  written  with  precisibn,  and  in  a 
better  style  than  might  have  been  expected  {roip  his 
time.* 

ARGYROPYLUS  (John)  was  one  of  the  first  of  those 
learned  persons  who  fled  into  Italy  upon  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1453^  and  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  the  west.     Cosmo  de 
Medicis,  duke  of  Tuscany,  xmae  him  professor  of  Greek 
at  Florence,  and  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peter, 
and  to  his  grandson  Lorenzo.     He  had  several  illustrious 
pupils  at  Florence,  to  whom  he  read  lectures  in  the  Greek 
langus^e  and  philosophy  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  Angelus 
Poiitianus,  Acciaioli,  and  Reuchlinus.     In  1456,  he  went 
into  France,  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Charles  VII.  in  behalf 
of  some  friends  and  relations,  whom  he  wanted  to  redeem 
from  Turkish  slavery.     He  continued  many  years  in  his 
profidssorship  at  Florence ;  but,  the  plague  at  length  obliging 
him  to  quit  it,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  read 
lectures  upon  (he  Greek  text  of  Aristotle.     He  died  of  an 
autumnal  fever,  which  was  brought  on  by  an  intemperate 
eating  of  melons,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  ahd  (as  is 
believed)  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Rome  ;  but  the  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain,  yet  it  must  have  been  after  1478, 
because  he  survived  Theodorus  Gaza,  who  died  in  that 
year.     He  was  allowed  to  be  very  learned,  but  learning 
does  not  seem  to  have  civilized  or  softened  his  manners^ 
for  he  is  represented  as  having  been  very  capricious  and 
very  morose.    He  affirmed,  that  Cicero  understood  neither 
the  Greek  language  nor  philosophy,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
conceived  this  peculiar  prejudice  against  Cicero  for  sayings 
that  the  Greek  was  a  language  vciboruvi  inops^  poor  and 
scanty   in  words.     He  was  also  a  notorious  epicure,  and 
spent  all  his  salaries,  tliough  very  consideraole,  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.     He  was  not  so  serious  about  his  lat- 
ter end,  but  that  he  bequeathed  his  debts  in  form  to  his 
richer  friends^  almost  in  the  very  act  of  dying.    He  trans- 

1  Mor^.— Diet.  Hist. 
F  F  2 
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latcd  several  pieces  of  Aristotle  into  Latiu,  wbich  language 
he  also  understood  very  well. ' 

ARIUS  MONTANU8.     See  MONTANUS. 
ARIEH.  .  See  LEO. 

ARIOSTI  (AiTXLio),  a  celebrated  musical  performer 
and  composer  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
was  diverted  from  the  concerns  of  the  church,  to  which  biB 
parents  had  intended  to  educate  him,  by  an  early  passion 
for  music.  He  became  an  opera-composer  at  Bologna  and 
Venice,  and,  passing  into  Germany,  wins  m^de  viaestro  di 
cgpella  to  the  electoral  princess  of  Brandeoburgh,  for  whom 
be  had  composed  the  opera  of  ^^  Attis.^'  Both  there  and 
in  Italy  he  continued  in  high  estimation  as  a  composer,  and 
as  a  performer  on  the  violincello,  and  particularly  on  the 
.viol  d^amorcy  wbich  be  either  invented,  or  brought  into 
.notice.  In  1716  he  visited  England,  and  performed  on 
this  instrument,  which  was  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but 
went  again  abroad  until  1720,  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  koyal  Academy  of  Music,  he  was  invited  to  return, 
and  was  employed  to  compose  several  operas.  Handel  and 
Bononcini  were  his  contemporaries.  After  some  stay  in 
this  country,  during  which  he  probably  dissipated  what  he 
got,  he  was  obliged  to  publish  a  book  of  cantatas  by  sub- 
scription, and  then  he  left  England.  The  place  and  date 
^f  his  death  are  not  known.  * 

ARIOSTO  (LuDOVico),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ita- 
lian poets,  was  born  Sept,  8,  1474,  His  father,  while  he 
was  in  the  government  of  Rheggio,  in  Lombardy,  espoused 
Daiia  de  Malaguzzi,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  family,  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Rheggio,  and  by  her  had 
Ave  sons,  Ludovico,  Gabriele,  Carlo,  Galasso,  and  Ales- 
sandro  ;  and  the  same  number  of  daughters.  These  sons 
were  all  well  accomplished,  and,  for  their  many  exgcllem 
qualities,  patronised  by  several  princes.  Gabriele  gave 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  and  is  said  to  have  arrived 
at  great  excellence  in  Latin  poetry,  butio  have  been  too 
cl6se  an  imitator  of  Statius: .  he  died  at  Ferrara.  Carlo, 
who  was  of  a  disposition  B^qrix  inclined  to  dissipation  and 
gaiety,  led  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Naples.     Galasso  embraced  the  profession  of  tho  church, 

'  Gen. Diet.— TUiscoe*B  Lorenzo.^GresswelPs  Pontian.»Brucker.*-S»&ii  Ono* 
mnkUcon.— Hodiiit  de  Grtec.  illustribut. 
*  Hawkins  and  liurnejp'g  Historiei  of  Mnsic, 
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was  employed  in  several  important  offices,  and,  at  last, 
ended  his  days,  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  at 
the  court  of  Charles  V,  Aiessandro,  who  was  of  an  inqui- 
sitive and  enterprising  genius,  having  spent  great  part  of 
liis  time  in  visiting  foreign  countries,  at  last  finished  his 
life  in  Ferrara. 

Ludovico  was  the  first-born  of  his  father's  children,  and 
is  reported  to  have  surpassed  the  rest  in  the  endowments 
of  the  mind;  giving,  from  his  tender  years,  uncommon 
presage  of  a  future  genius.  Being  yet  in  his  rudiments, 
he  composed  a  kind  of  tragedy  from  the  stor^  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  which  he  caused  to  be  represented  by  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  He  applied  himself  very  early  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin,  in  which  he  made  greater  progress  than 
almost  any  one  of  his  age ;  and,  in  ^the  very  beginning  of 
his  studies,  he  composed  and  recited 'an  elegant  Latin  ora- 
tion, which  gave  the  highest  expectations  of  him.  Tito 
Strozza,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  consummate  know- 
ledge, took  particular  delight  to  hear  him,  and  to  propose 
difficult  questions  for  his  solution ;  often  encouraging  a  dis- 
pute, on  literary  subjects,  between  him  and  Hercules  his 
son,  a  youth  whose  age  and  studies  agreed  with  Ariosto. 
But  his  father  Nicob,  having  little  taste  for  literature,  was 
desirous,  that,  as  his  eldest-born,  he  should  pursue  some 
lucrative  profession,  and  sent  him  to  Padua,  to  study  the 
civil  law,  under  Angelo  Castrinse  and  11  Maino;  in  which 
employment  he  spent  five  years,  highly  disagreeable  to  one 
of  his  disposition;  which  circumstance  he  laments  in  one 
of  bis  satires  addressed  to  Bembo.  But  although  Ariosto 
durst  not  openly  disobey  his  father,  he  could  not  to  far 
conquer  his  mcUnations  as  to  desist  from  perusing  French 
and  Spanish  romances,  with  which  languages  he  was  well 
acquainted,  having  translated  two  or  three  of  these  authors 
himself  into  his  native  tongue ;  and  availed  himself,  in  his 
future  works,  ^  every  beauty  that  occurred  in  these  wild 
productions  of  imagination.  Nicolo,  at  last,  perceiving  the 
aversion  his  son  had  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the 
little  progress  he  made  therein,  permitted  him  to  obey  the 
strong  propensity  of  genius,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  influenced  by  Pandolfo  Ariosto,  a  youth  of 
excellent  endowments,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  Ludovico. 

Ludovico,  being  now  left  at  liberty,  put  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  under  the  tuition  of  Gregorio  de  Spoleti,  a 
person  of  admirable  taste,  and  well  versed  in  the  Latin  and 
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Gr^ek  tongues,  who  then  resided  in  the  family  of  Rinaldo 
of  Este^  at  Ferrara.  Gregorio,  observing  the  avidity  with 
which  Ariosto  applied  himself  to  stady,  took  every  pos-^ 
sible  care  to  cultivate  his  genius;  and,  by  his  instructions^ 
bis  pupil  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  oiost  excellent 
Latin  authors,  particularly  the  poets,  among  whom  Horace 
appears  to  have  been  his  fiavourite.  He  explained  many 
difficult  and  obscure  parts  in  that  author,  which  were  never 
before  understood.  His  intention  was,  to  have  also  gone 
flirough  a  course  of  Greek  literature ;  but  he  suddenly  lost 
his  preceptor  Gregorio,  who  was  constrained  to  take  a  jour- 
ney into  France,  where  he  soon  after  died,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  Ariosto.  About  the  same  time  died  Nicolo 
Ariosto,  the  father  of  Ludovico,  leaving  behind  him  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  Ariosto,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  found  himself  at  once  involved  in  the  cares  of  a 
family,  at)d  obliged  to  take  upon  himself  the  management 
of  domestic  concerns,  to  introduce  his  brotliers  into  the 
world,  pronde  fortunes  for  his  sisters,  and,  in  every  respect, 
supply  to  them  the  place  of  a  father,  who  had  left  them 
but  a  very  slender  patrimony. 

These  multiplied  cares  obliged  him  not  only  to  give  over 
his  intended  prosecution  of  the  Greek  language,  but  al- 
most to  abandon  the  Latin,  which  he  had  but  lately  reco- 
vered, had  not  Pandolfo  Ariosto  so  far  stimulated  him,  that 
he  still  continued,  in  some  degree,  his  studies,  till  death 
deprived  him  of  so  pleasing  a  companion.  Yet  all  these 
disappointments  did  not  much  damp  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  genius.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  acquired  an 
uncommon  reputation  for  his  Latin  verses,  and  numerous 
poems  and  sonnets  full  of  spirit  and  imagination.  His  con- 
versation was  coveted  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
abilities ;  and  cardinal  Hippolito  of  Este,  whose  court  was 
a  receptacle  for  the  most  admired  personages  of  the  age^ 
received  him  into  his  service,  f^ere  he  continued  fifteen 
years ;  during  which  time  he  formed  a  design  of  writing  a 
poem  of  the  romance  kind ;  in  which  no  one  had  yet 
wiitten  with  the  dignity  of  which  the  subject  was  capable. 
The  happy  versatility  of  his  genius  was  such,  that  he  could 
^equally  adapt  himself  to  every  species  of  poetry;  and"  ai^ 
Italian  writer  of  his  life  observes,  that  whatever  he  wrotCji 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  be  his  particular  study. 

At  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  began  his  Orlando ;  and 
pardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  design^ 
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would  have  dissuaded  him  from  writing  in  Italian,  advis- 
ing him  to  cultivate  the  Latin ;  to  which  Ariosto  answered^ 
tiiat  he  wohM  rather  be  the  first  among  the  Tuscan  writers^ 
tban  scarcely  the  second  among  the  Latin.  At  the  same 
time,  it  fortunately  happened,  that  he  had  already. written 
aome  stanzas  of  his  Orlando,  in  which  he  met  with  ^uch  en- 
couragement, that  he  determined  vigorousl}^  to  prosecute 
bis  design.  He  clK)se  the  subject  of  Boyardo,  which  wa^ 
very  popular;  and  by  adopting  the  fictions  of  Boyardo^ 
Ariosto  had  not  only  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  ro- 
ipance  of  the  count  to  a  conclusion,  but  of  celebrating^ 
under  the  person  of  Rogero,  the  family  of  his  patron. 

Ariosto  had  proposed  to  write  a  poem  in  terza  rima  (like 
Dante),  in  praise  of  the  house  of  Este,  different  from  the 
Furioso  ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  work,  he  laid  it 
aside,  and  pursued  the  design  of  his  Furioso,  in  ottavarima. 
in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  with  leds  interruption,  he 
chose  the  situation  of  Rbeggio,  retiring  to  a  pleasant  villa, 
belonging  to  Sigismundo  Maiaguzzi,  his  kinsQian,  where 
he  spen^  his  leisure  in  the  prosecution  of  his  principal  de- 
sign. 

While  he  was  busied  in  these  literary  pursuits,  Alphonso 
duke  of  Ferrara,  having  occasion  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Kome,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  pope  Julius  IL 
who  prepared  to  make  war  agaiivst  him,  was,  by  his  brother 
riie  cardinal,  recommended  to  Ariosto,  as  a  proper  person  ' 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  negotiation,  and  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  his  commission,  that  he  returned  with  an 
answer  much  more  favourable  than  was  expected.  How- 
ever,  the  pope,  still  continuing  at  enmity  with  the  duke^ 
made  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  and  collected  a  power- 
i\il  army  against  Ferrara ;  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna.  Part  of  a  fleet  was  sent  up  the  Po,  against  Fer* 
rara,  and  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  duke's  party.  In 
this  engagement,  Ariosto,  who  was  present,  behaved  with 
great  courage,  and  took  one  of  the  largest  of  the  enemy'3 
vessels,  filled  with  stores  and  ammunition.  The  papal 
army  being  dispersed,  Alphonso  thought  it  advisable  to 
^nd  an  ambassador  again  to  Rome,  and  dispatched  Ludo« 
vico  a  second  time,  who  found  his  holiness  so  incensed 
against  the  duke,  that  his  indignation  was  veiy  near  show* 
ing  itself  to  the  ambassador ;  and  it  was  not  without  dif- 
ficulty that  Ariosto  escaped  with  life  to  Ferrara.  The 
duke's  alfaiv^  being  establishet},  Ariosto  returned  to  his 
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studies ;  but  was  emplpyed  in  various  public  occupations, 
that  often  broke  in  upon  his  retirement,  and  obliged  him 
to  defer  the  completion  of  his  Orlando.  However,  he 
found  means  to  brin^  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  tho\igh  it  was 
far  from  that  perfection  which  he  desired,  yet,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opinion  of  the  public,  be  caused  it  to  be 
first  printed  in  1515. 

Some  time  after,  the  cardinal  having  a  d^ign  to  go  into 
llungary,  was  desirous  of  being  accompanied  by  the  inge^* 
nious-men  who  lived  under  his  patronage;  but  Ariosto 
opeply  declared  his  inclination  to  be  left  behind ;  for,  be- 
ing now  afflicted  with  a  catarrh,  he  was  fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences firom  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences  of  so  long 
a  journey.  Besides,  the  service  of  the  cardinal  began  to 
grow  very  irksome  to  him;  those  who  were  about  him  be- 
ing frequently  obliged  to  watch  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  It  appears,  likewise,  that  Ariosto  %vas  in  his  nature 
averse  to  travelling,  and  had  visited  few  countries. 

The  refusal  of  Ariosto  to  accompany  the  cardinal  so  ex- 
asperated him,  that  he  partly  withdrew  his  protection  front 
hlin;  which  circumstance  gave  our  poet  great  uneasiness^ 
thotigh  it  is  thought  that  Hippolito  might  have  taken  him 
again  into  favour,  but  for  the  ill  offices  of  some  malicious 
persons,  who  had  the  address  to  keep  them  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  On  this  difference  between  the  cardinal 
and  him,  Ariosto  strongly  dwells  in  his  satires.  The  only 
consolation  Lndovico  had,  was  the  leading  a  retired  life^ 
which  suited  his  disposition  far  more  than  the  bustle  of  a 
court,  and  he  now  applied  (limself,  without  interrupiion,  to 
give  every  improvement  to  his  Orlando ;  and  in  1521  pub- 
lished aiiother  edition  of  it,  with  corrections. 

In  the  mean  time,  cardinal  Hippphto  died;  and  Ariosto, 
who  for  fifteen  years  lived  in  a  state  of  uneasy  dependence, 
and  had  now  reached  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was 
determined  never  more  to  be  connected  with  a  court;  but 
being  persuaded  by  his  intimate  friend  Buonaventura  Pis- 
tofolo,  secretary  to  Alphqnso,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
that  prince,  from  whotn  he  met  with  a  most  gracious  and 
affectionate  reception.  Not  long  after,  )yhen  Adrian  II« 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  Grafagnana,  a  province  on 
the  Appennine,  being  to^-n  to  pieces  by  factions,  it  was  ne-r 
cessary  to  appoint  a  person,  whose  prudence  and  authority 
might  reduce  them  to  a  due  subjection,  and  Ariosto  was 
phosen,  who,  though  very  averse  to  the  journey,  would  uot 
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again  hazard  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  patron.  Here 
he  continued  three  years,  and  not  only  brought  tiie  people 
to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  but  en« 
tirely  gained  their  affections  to  himself,  and  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  duke  for  his  good  services.  An  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  the  veneration  paid  to  his  character  by 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  is  thus  given  by  fiaretti. 

"  Ariosto,  while  governor,  took  his  residence  in  a  fortified 
castle,  from  which  it  was  imprudent  to  step  out  without 
guards,   as  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  swarming  with 
outlaws,  smugglers,   and  banditti,  who,  after  committing 
the  most  enormous  excesses  all  around,  retired,  for  shelter 
against  justice,  amidst  the  rocks  and  cliflTs.     Ariosto,  one 
morning,  happened  to  take  a  walk  without  the  castle,  in  hb 
night-gown,   and,   in  a  fit  of  thought,  forgot  himself  so 
much,  that,  step  after  step,  he  found  himself  very  far  from 
his  habitation,  and  surrounded,  on  a  sudden,  by  a  troop  of 
these  desperadoes,  who  certainly  would  have  ill-used,  and 
perhaps  murdered  him,  had  not  his  face  been  known  by 
one  of  the  gang,  who  informing  his  comrades  that  this  was 
signor  Ariosto,  the  chief  of  the  banditti  addressed  him  with 
intrepid  gallantry,  and  told  him,  that  since  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  he  might  be  sure  none  of 
the  company  would  injure  him,  bu^  would  see  him,  on  the 
confi-arj',  safe  back  to  the  castle ;  and  so  they  did,  enter- 
taining him  all  along  the  way  with  the  various  excellencies 
they  had  discovered  in  his  poem,  and  bestowing  upon  it  the 
most  rapturous  praises.     A  very  rare  proof  of  the  irresis- 
tible powers  of  poetry,  and  a  noble  cpmment  on  the  fables 
of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  wtio  drew  wild  beasts,  and  raised 
walls,  with  the  enchanting  sound  of  their  lyres." 

The  term  of  his  government  being  expired,  he  returned 
to  court,  where,  finding  the  duke  took  great  delight  in  the- 
atrical representations,  he  applied  himself  to  the  drama ; 
and,  besides  the  "  Cassaria"  and  "  Suppositi,*'  he  com- 
posed **  La  Lena,"  and  "  II  Negromante,"  in  prose  and 
yerse,  ^od  the  ^*  Scolastica"  in  verse ;  though  the  last  was 
]eft  iniperfect  by  his  death,  and  the  fifth  act  added  by  his 
brother  Gabriele.  Of  these  comedies,  four  were  first 
printed  in  prose,  and  afterwards  turned  into  verse.  They 
were  performed  with  universal  applause,  before  many  fa- 
milies of  rank,  the  actors  being  generally  persons  of  con- 
dition ',  insomuch,  tliat  when  the  Lena  was  first  acted,  iu 
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1528,  signer  Don  Francisco  of  E«te,  afterwards  marquU  of 
Massa,  spoke  the  prologue  himself* 

Ariosto  npw  appeared  to  lead  a  life  of  tranquillity;  which 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  he  was  not  so  deeply  en- 
gaged by  the  duke,  but  that  he  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
pursue  his  studies ;  the  service  of  Alphonso  being  far  more 
easy  than  that  of  Hi|>polito.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
Msbed  his  Satires,  besides  those  he  had  formerly  written ; 
in  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  till,  being  again  in- 
volved in  family  difficulties,  and  -harassed  with  law-suits, 
he  was  obliged,  for  some  time,  to  lay  aside  his  composi- 
tions. At  last,  having  brought  his  affairs  to  a  happy  crisis, 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  opposite  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict,  where  he  built  a  commodious  dwelling ;  which, 
some  say,  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  liberality  of  -the 
duke.  He  bad  a  garden  adjoining  to  this  house,  the  usual 
scene  of  his  poetical  meditations.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  as  much  as  possible  secluded  from  all 
public  employments.  Having  attained  the  59th  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  seized,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year 
1532,  with  a  lingering  illness,  though  some  say  his  illness 
first  came  upon  tnm  in  October  or  November,  about  which 
time  the  ducal  palace  took  fire,  which  accident  consumed 
ihe  superb  theatre  tliat  had  been  built  for  the  exhibition  of 
bis  comedies ;  in  the  sameyear  he  had  sent  his  Furioso  to  the 
press  with  his  last  improvements,  corrected  and  enlarged  as 
we  now  have  it.  Some  physicians  attributed  the  cause  of 
liis  malady  to  the  custom  he  had  of  eating  fast,  and  chew- 
iug  his  victuals  little,  that  occasioned  an  indigestion  ;  the 
means  they  made  use  of  to  remove  this  complaint  brought 
on  a  consumption,  which,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  assistance  of 
medicine,  at  last  put  a  period  to  his  life,  at  Ferrara,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  or,  as  others  say,  oh  the  8th  of  July,  1533. 

Ludovico  Ariosto  was  a  man  of  uncommon  eminence, 
v^ether  we  consider  him  as  a  member  of  the  republic  of 
society,  or  of  the  more  extensive  world  of  literature :  as  the 
first,  lie  acquired  the  affection  and  esteem  of  persons  of  the 
highest  consideration  ;  he  contracted  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  family  of  Medicis,  and  was  beloved  by  Leo  X.  the 
Augustus  of  that  age ;  as  the  second,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
great  poets  who  see  that  reputation  attend  their  works, 
during  their  life-time,  which  continues  to  be  transmitted 
down  to  posterity ;   and  perhaps  few  books  have  been  sq 
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0ften  printed  &%  the  Orlando,  which  has  passed  through 
upwards  of  eighty  editions,  and  not  only  been  rendered 
into  all  the  European  languages,  but  is  sajd  to  have  found 
its  way  into  every  part  of  the  world.  The  uncoaioion  po-» 
pulariiy  of  this  author  may  be  further  gathered  from  the 
bumbers  that  have  drawn  their  subjects  from  his  original. 

II  Doni,  an  Italian  Writer,  in  a  register  of  the  nKiuuscript 
works  of  several  poets,'  has  attributed  two  pieces  to  Ariosto^ 
one  called  "  Rinaldo  Ardito;"  and  the  other,  "  II  Ter-* 
mine  del  Desiderio;''  neither  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  printed.  Besides  the  forty-six  books  of  his  Orlando 
Furioso,  he  left  behind  him  five  books  on  the  same  story^ 
which  were  first  printed  in  addition  to  the  original  poem  in 
1545,  twelve  years  after  Ariosto^s  death. 

Several  writers  have  affirmed,  that  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  victorious  Charles  V.  in  the  city 
of  Mantua,  in  1532,  for  his  Orlando  Furioso;  and  this  cir- 
cumstaiice  has  been  as  positively  denied  by  others.  Maz^ 
Bucbelli,  in  his  life  of  Ariosto,  has  considered  the  argu« 
ments  on  both  sides ;  and  observes,  that  the  silence  of  those 
authors  on  the  subject,  who  certainly  would  not  have  passed 
over  such  an  event,  may  justly  render  the  whole  suspected; 
that,  among  others,  surely  little  attention  can  be  paid  to 
the  authority  of  one  writer,  who  relates  that  Ariosto  had 
scarcely  received  tl^  laurel  crown,  when,  transported  with 
joy,  and  inspired  as  it  were  with  a  poetical  phrensy,  he  ran 
through  the  city  apparently  as  mad  as  his  own  Orlando* 
Fornari  speaks  of  the  coronation  ;  but  Pigna  and  Garafolo 
make  no  mention  of  it  U  siumore  Dottore  Barotti  thus 
examines  the  supposed  fact :  '*  Many  have  doubted  of  the 
coronation  by  Charles,  and  writers,  who  speak  of  it,  do  not 
agree  upon  the  time  or  place :  some  say  that  the  ceremony 
w^as  performed  at  Mantua,  and  others  at  Bologna ;  some, 
that  it  happened  in  1530,  and  others,  in  1532  ;  but,  surely 
it  could  not  be  in  1530,  as  the  complete  edition  of  the 
poem,  with  the  praises  of  the  emperor,  was  not  published 
till  1532.  In  a  manuscript  book,  delivered  down  for  the 
hand -writing  of  his  soti  Virginio,  are  these  words:  *E 
una  baia  che  fosse  coronuto.*  But,  in  a  public  iiratrument 
between  his  sou  Virginio  and  his  brotlier,  in  October  1542, 
we  read  as  follows :  *  Cum  annis  decursis  animam  cgerit 
magnificus  et  Laureatus  D.  Ludovicus  Areostus,  &c/  both 
which,  the  manuscript  book  and  iustrument,  are  in  my  pos- 
session.   In  a  letter  of  Galasso  Ariosto  it  is  said,  that 
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Ariosto  had  scarce  published  the  last  edition  of  his  work 
when  he  fell  ill,  and  died  after  eight  months.  The  publi- 
cation was  in  October  1532,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  he  could  be  crowned  in  November,  the  tinie  men- 
tioned. Yet  the  epitaph,  caused  to  be  engraved  by  his 
nephevy^s  son  Ludovico,  sets  forth  the  coronation.  If 
Pigna  and  Garafolo  affirm  that  he  fell  ill  in  Deceml)er,  it 
may  be  understood  that  he  then  t6ok  to  his  bed ;  and  as  to 
the  medal  of, Ariosto  crowned,  nothing  can  be  proved  from 
that.''  To  this  Mazzuchelli  adds,  that  we  may  refer  to  the 
declaration  of  Franco,  who  asserts  that  he  was  not  crowned  ; 
and  concludes  the  argument,  by  opposing  to  all  these,  the 
authority  of  the  exact  xVpostolo  Zeno,  who  observes,  that 
Franco  petulantly  denies  that  Ariosto  was  crowned  poet, 
though,  besides  other  testimonies,  we  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  granted  him  by  Charles  V.  The  fact  upon  the 
whole  appears  doubtful. 

The  name  of  this  poet  is  still  held  in  that  kind  of  vene- 
rati6n  by  his  countrymen  witli  which  the  English  consider 
their  Shakspeare.  Antonio  Zatta,  in  his  edition  of  Ariosto's 
works  of  1772,  relates,  that  a  chair  and  ink-standish,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  belonged  to  Ariosto,  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  11  signor  Dottore  Giovanni  Andrea  Ba- 
rotti,  at  Fcrrara,  and  ti»at  a  si>eximen  of  his  hand-writing 
was  preserved  in  the  public  library  of  that  city.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  did  him  the  honour  to  cause  his  picture 
to  be  painted,  and  hung  up  with  the  senators  and  other 
illustrious  men  in  the  great  council  hall,  which  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  fire.  It  appears,  however,  that  Ariosto 
did  not  finally  receive  from  his  professed  patrons  those  re- 
wards, or  obtain  that  establishment,  to  which  he  thought 
his  merits  had  entitled  him.  Probably  the  government  of 
Grafagnana  added  more  to  his  reputation  than  his  fortune ; 
and,  from  what  he  says  in  several  parts  of  his  Satires,  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  his  patrons  of  Ferrara. 
Nothing  particular  is  recorded  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
cardinal  to  him,  before  be  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that 
prelate.  The  duke,  indeed,  gave  him  two  assignments  on 
certain  gabels  or  taxes,  the  first  of  which  ceased  with  the 
abolition  of  the  tax;  and  the  second,  which  produced  him 
only  twenty-five  crowns  every  fourth  month,  coHected.  as 
he  says  himself,  with  great  trouble,  was  contested  and  with- 
held from  him  during  the  wars  of  Lombardy ;  and  some 
say,  that  the  cardinal,  upon  withdrawing  his  patronage,  de- 
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prived  him  of  this  slender  advantage*  Such  were  the 
great  advantages  which  he  derived  from  those  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  engaged^  and  whose  names  he  had  immortal* 
ized  by  his  Muse. 

Two  medals  are  said  to  have  been  struok,  both  bearing 
his  effigies,  but  the  devices  different:  on  the  first  was 
figured  a  serpent,  over  which  was  suspended  a  hand,  with 
a  pair  of  shears  ready  to  cut  off  the  head  or  sting ;  and  the 
other  representing  a  bee-hive,  where  the  bees  are  driven 
from  their  habitation  with  fire  and  smoke,  that  the  country- 
man  may  possess  himself  of  their  honey.  The  motto^of 
both  these  medals  was  "  Pro  bono  malum.^'  Some  affirm 
that  these  devices  were  of  Ariosto's  invention ;  the  first  to 
express  the  nature  of  his  detractors;  and  the  second,  to 
show  that,  instead  of  honours  and  rewards  for  his  labours, 
he  met  only  with  scoff  and  derision,  alluding  to  the  recep^p 
tion  given  his  Orlando  by  the  cardinal,  who,  having  per- 
used it,  asked  him,  with  the  most  tasteless  indifference, 
where  he  had  collected  so  many  fooleries.  Dolce  relates, 
that  he  caused,  the  device  of  the  serpent  to  he  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition  of  his  poem ;  but  that  in  the  third  he 
changed  it  into  the  bee-hive.  In  an  edition  of  the  Or- 
lando, printed  at  Bologna  in  1540,  is  a  device  in  the  title- 
page  of  two  serpents,  with,  a  hand  and  shears ;  the  tongue 
of  one  of  these  serpents  is  cut  out,  with  this  motto  round 
them :  *^  Dilexisti  malitiam  super  benignitatem«"   . 

With  respect  to  pope  Leo  X.  the  acknowledged  patron 
of  literature  and  arts,  whom  Fornari  calls  particularly  li- 
beral to  poets,  and  by  whom  he  relates  that  Ariosto  was 
highly  esteemed,  he  is  said  to  have  made  him  a  present  of 
some  hundred  crowns  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
though  Ariosto  himself  is  silent  upon  that  head ;  and  yet 
in  the  verses  published  by  Gabriele  Simeoni,  in  his  satire 
upon  Avarice,  it  i^  said  in  a  note,  that  ^^  Leo  X.  gave  Ari- 
osto several  hundred  crowns  to  complete  his  work."  Upon 
the  exaltation  of  this  pontiff  to  the  papal  chair,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  him,  with  great  expectations  of  advantage.  The 
pope  gave  him  a  very  gracious  reception,  and  a  hull  or 
licence  entitling  him  to  the  profits  of  his  poem ;  and  he 
left  Rome  dissatisfied  in  his  expectation,  but  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  pope's  honourable  reception  of  him. 

But  it  seems  that  Ariosto  had   raised  bis  thoughts  to 
some  great  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  on  which  occasion 
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signor  Rolli  observes^  that  otie  reason  wby  ke  was  not  pre> 
ferred  was,  that  he  was  devoted  to  Alpiionso  of  Ferrara, 
whom  the  pope  hated,  aiMl  therefore  cotild  not  give  our 
author  a  cardinal's  hat.  Leo  died  in  1521,  six  years  after 
the  first  publigation,  and  the  year  in  which  Ariosto  pub- 
lished the  third  edition  of  his  poem.  Perhaps  bad  he  lived 
longer,  the  poet  might  have  experienced  further  marks  of 
bis  generosity. 

His  Italian  biographers  inform  us,  that  in  bis  conversa* 
tion  he  was  modest  and  alFiible  to  every  body,  demeaning 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  altogether  unconscious  of 
that  great  superiority  which  Nature  had  given  him ;  he  was 
close  in  argument  and  ready  in  repartees,  but  uas  seldom 
observed  to  laugh  more  than  became  the  dignity  of  a  phi* 
losopher;  yet,  though  his  temper  was  rather  inclined  to 
melancholy,  he  was  very  remote  from  a  rigid  disposition ; 
being  particularly  open  and  sprightly  in  his  conversation 
with  women,   by  whom  his  company  was  much  coveted. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  ceremony,  though  always 
ready  to  pay  due  respect  to  place  and  rank.     He  abhorred 
all  those  dignities  that  could  only  be  acquired  by  servility; 
he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  loyal  to  his  prince, 
and  steady  jn  his  friendships,     in  his  diet  he  was  $bstemir 
ous,  making  pnly  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  generally  to- 
wards the  evening,  and  was  neither  curious  for  variety  or 
luxuries,  being  indeed  a  contemner  of  luxury  in  generak 
While  he  was  composing  his  Orlando,  he  would  freqtiently 
rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  cause  his  servant  Gi- 
anni  to  bring  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  irh6u  he  wrote  down 
what  had  immediately  occurred  to  his  imagination,  which 
in  the  day  he  communicated  to  his  friends.     His  integrity 
was  incorruptible,  as  appears  by  what  he  says  to  his  brother 
Galasso  of  the  old  man,  who,  being  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  was  fearful  of  being  poisoned  by  his  relations,  and 
therefore  would  trust  himsell'  in  no  hands  but  Ariosto.     He 
took  great  delist  in  building,  but  was  an  economist  in  his 
expences  that  way :  a  friend  once  expressing  an  astonish* 
meiit,  that  he,  who  had  described  such  magnificent  edifices 
in  bis  poem,  should  be  contented  with  so  poor  a  dwelling, 
Ariosto  answered  very  aptly,  that   *^  words  were  mu^ 
easier  put  together  tlutn  bricks  ;'*  and  leading  him  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  pointed  to  this  distich  which  be  had 
eaused  to  be  engraved  on  the  pprtico : 
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Parva^  <ed  apta  mihi^  sed  nuUi  c^noxia,  sed  no& 
Sordida^  parta  meo  sed  tamen  sere  doiuiis. 

Small  is  my  humble  roof»  but  well  design*d 
To  suit  the  temper  of  the  master*8  mind  5 
Hurtful  to  none,  it  boasts  a  decent  pride> 
That  my  poor  purse  the  modest  cost  supplied* 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  mentioned  of  his  per- 
sonal bravery  in  the  engagement  between  the  pope's  vessels 
and  the  duke*s,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  naturally  of  a 
timid  disposition :  when  on  horseback  he  would  alight  on 
the  least  appearance  of  danger ;  he  was  particularly  timo- 
rous on  the  water;  and  when  he  went  out  of  a  vessel, 
would  always  stay  till  the  last,  frequently  using  this  ex- 
pression :  **  De  puppe  novissimus  exi."  In  every  other 
respect  his  temper  was  firm  and  unruffled. 

He  was  of  an  amorous  constitution,  and  very  apt  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  every  beautiful  object;  violent  in 
his  attachments,  impatient  of  a  rival ;  but  in  his  amours  he 
was  discreet,  cautious,  and  secret.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  might  possibly  allude  to  this  by  the  sculpture  of  his 
ink-standish,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  Cupid,  with  his 
fore-finger  placed  on  his  lip,  as  an  emblem  of  silence. 
This  di6|i&sition  to  gallantry,  which  he  retained  to  the  last 
year  of  bis  life,  is  confirmed  by  many  parts  of  his  writings. 
The  names  of  the  women,  whom  he  loved,  do  not  appear 
to  be  mentioned,  except  one  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been 
strongly  attached  to,  of  the  name  of  Geneura,  to  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  allude  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 

In  his  early  life  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  noble 
Florentine  called  Nicolo  Vespucci,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Florence  in  1513,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  old,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  magnificent  ceremony  used  at  the  feast  of  St  Baptist ; 
here  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  a  kinswoman  of  Ves* 
pucci,  whom  he  found  preparing  a  dress  of  silver  em- 
broidered with  purple  for  her  sons  to  appear  in  at 
the  jousts.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some,  that  he 
was  privately  married,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  it 
secret  for  fear  of  forfeiting  some  church  benefices  which  he 
enjoyed;  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  bis  wife^s  name  was 
Alexandra. 

Concerning  the  person  of  Ariosto,  he  was  rather  above 
the  common  size,  of  a  countenance  generally  grave  an4 
contemplative,    as  appears   from    the  admirable  picture 
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painted  by  Titian :   his   head  was  partly  bald ;    bis  hair 
black   and   curling;    his    forehead    high;    his  eye-brows 
raised ;  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling ;  his  nose  large  and 
aqoiliue;  his  tips  well  formed;  his  teeth  even  and  while; 
his  cheeks  rather  thin,  and  his  complexion  inclining  to  the 
olive;  he  was  well  made,  except  that  his  sh';ulders  were 
somewhat  large>  which  made  him  appear  to  stoop  a  little ; 
his  walk  was  slow  and  deliberate,  as  indeed  were  his  actions 
in  general.     Ariosto  left  behind  him  two  sons  by  Alexan- 
dra>  who  were  always  considered  illegitimate;  Virginia  be- 
fore named,   and  J.  Baptista;    the   first  of  whom   being 
brought  up  under  his  father,  who  took  great  pains  to  in- 
struct him,  was  made  a  canon  of  the  house  of  Ferrara,  and 
Ariosto  resigned  a  great  part  cf  bis  benefices  to  him  ;  the 
latter  went  very  young  into  the  army,  and,  liaving  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  soldier,  returned  to  Ferrara  a 
little  while  before  Ariosto's  death,  and  died  himself  an  of* 
ficer  in  the  duke's  service. 

Ariosto*s  reputation  rests  now  entirely  on  his  Orlando, 
concerning  which  modern  critics  are  nearly  agreed,  and 
can  perceive  its  blemishes  without  a  wish  to  detract  from  its 
genuine  merit.     The  monstrous  extravagance  of  his  fic- 
tions, as  far  as  respects  the  agency  of  demons  ftid  aerial 
beings,  were  not  ill  suited  to  the  age  in  .which  he  liv^d, 
and  supported  the  reputation  of  his  poem,  until  it  attracted 
the  admiration  of  tnore  enlightened  minds,  by  the  display 
of  an  imagination  infinitely  exuberant,  yet  directed  by  the 
finest  taste,  by  the  extraordinary  power  the  author  [H)s- 
sessed  of  interesting  both  the  gentler  and  sever^ir  passions,, 
and  by  his  masterly  skill  in  all  graphical  paintings  and  de- 
scriptions.    "  Orlando,*'  says  Dr.  Blair,  who  seems  to  have 
collected  the  opinions  of  all  the  modern  critics  on  this 
poem,  *'  unites  all  sorts  of  poetry ;  sometimes  comic  and 
satiric;   sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at  other  times, 
highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.     Whatever  strain 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.     He  is  always  master  of 
his  subject;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it;   and  leaves 
us  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or 
in  jest.     He  is  seldom  draniatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
^  sentimental ;  but  in  narration  and  description,  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  went  beyond  him.     He  makes  everj*  scene  which 
he  describes,  and  every  event  which  he  relates,  pass  before 
our  eyes ;  and  in  bis  selection  of  circumstances,  is  emi- 
nently picturesque.    His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited 
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to  die  subject,  and  adorned  with  a  remarkable  smooth  and 
melodious  versification.  The  mott  valued  edkions  of  the 
Orlando  are,  that  printed  at  Venice,  fol.  1 S84,  with  Rus- 
celli's  notes,  and  engravings  by  Porro;  and  the  edition  of 
Molini,  published  in  1772,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  which  has  revy 
beautiful  engravings,'  and  waa  printed  with  BaskerviUe^s 
types.  There  is  likewise  a  very  correct  edition  published  at 
Paris  by  Paukouke  in  10  vols.  12mo,  1787;  and  another^ 
likewise  very  correct,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  by  Mr*  Isola,  at  Lon- 
don, 1789.  Ariosto's  other  pieces  have  been  frequently 
reprinted,  but  none  of  them  are  in  much  demand.  The 
English  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  lyerits 
of  the  Orlando  by  Mr.  Hoole,  who,  in  1783,  completed  his 
translation,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  His  predecessors  in  that  labour 
were  sir  John  Harrington  and 'Mr.  Huggins,  but  they  are 
now  little  known  and  little  read.  In  1759  the  satires  of 
Ariosto  were  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  a 
12mo  volume.  Ariosto  had  a  nephew,  Horace,  who  was 
born  in  1555,  and  died  in  1593.  He'defended  the  Or- 
lando Furioso  against  the  criticisms  of  Pellegrino^  and  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  comedies. ' 

ARISI  (Francis),  an  Italian  lawyer,  and  a  scholar  of 
great  teaming,  was  bom  at  Cremona,  Feb.  3,  1657,  the  son 
of  Louis  Arisi  and  Lucia  Negri,  both  of  distinguished  fami* 
lies  in  that  place.  His  infirm  state  of  health  in  his  infancy 
made  him  be  consigned,  for  some  time,  to  the  care  of  a  pri«- 
vate  tutor ;  but  he  afterwards  studied  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuits'  college.  In  1674,  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
study  law,  from  whence,  in  1677,  he  went  to  Bologna  with 
a  view  to  continue  that  pursuit,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
obliged  him  next  year  to  return  to  his  own  country.  Still 
desirous,  however,  to  complete  his  course,  he  went  first  to 
Pavia,  where  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree,  and  then  to 
Milan  for  six  months,  where  he  improved  himself  under  an 
able  advocate.  On  his  return  to  Cremona,  he  divided  his 
time  between  his  professional  studies,  and  that  of  polite 
literature,  particularly  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  very 
early  taste.  Connecting  himself,  by  correspondence  or 
personal  acquaintance,  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
bis  time,  he  became  a  member  of  many  of  the  Italian  act* 
demies ;  and  the  extensive  knowledge  and  probity  he  dis* 
played  as  a-lawyer^  occasioned  his  being  ^nployed  in  many 
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pnblic  tranMcikins,  in  -wiiich  he  acquitted  himsetf  to  the 
entire  tatisfacticm  of  the  government  of  his  country.  H^ 
died  of  a  lingering  disorder,  Jan.  25,  ]  743.  Mazzucbelli^s 
list  of  his  works,  printed  and  manuscript,  amounts  to  sixty- 
four  articles.  The  mo^t  esteemed  of  the  printed  works 
.are,  I,  **  La  Tirranide  soggiogata,"  an  oratorio  for  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Cremona,  1677,  4to,  and  he  published 
.three  others  in  different  years  for  the  festival  of  that  saint. 
•2.  *'  Cremona  litterata,  seu  in  Cremonenses,  doctrina  et 
Ctterariis  dignitatibus  eminentiores,  cbronoJogicse  adnota* 
tiones,**  3  vols.  fol.  The  first  two  were  published  at  Parma, 
1702  and  1705,  and  the  third  at  Cremona,  174r.  3.  "  Se- 
natorum  Medioianensium  ex  collegio  judicum  Cremonse  ab 
ipso  erecto,  usque  ad  ha^c  tempora  continuata  series,"  &c. 
Cremona,  1705,  fol.  4.  ^^  Rime  per  le  sacre  stimate  del 
Santo  Patriarca  Francesco,"  &c.  Cremona,  i713,  4 to,  an 
astonishing  instance  of  superstitious  poetry,  containing  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  sonnets  on  the 
marks  on  the  body  of  St.  Francis.  He  published  many 
other  poems'  separately,  and  in  colWctlons.  ^ 

ARISTiENETUS  was,  according  t6  the  common  opi- 
ni(Mi,  a  Greek  pagan  writer,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  his  eJListence  has  been  doubted.  If  indeed  be 
be  the  person  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
lived  in  that  cesrtury,  there  is  some  foundation  to  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  pei*8on.  Some  think,  however,  that 
the  name  prefixed  to  the  first  ^  Love  Epistle"  was  taken 
hy  the  publBher  for  that  of  the  writer.  His  work,  which 
consists  of  ^^  Love  Epistles,"  was  never  known,  or  certainly 
hot  generally  known,  till  Sambncus  published  it  in  1566  ; 
since  which  time  there  have  been  several  editions  of  it 
printed  at  Paris,  where  the  book  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  greater  estimation  than  amongst  its.  As  to  the  real  date 
of  its  composition,  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  offer. 
By  the  twenty -sixth  epistle  it  should  appear  that  the  author 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  later  emperoirs^  when  Byzantium 
was  called  New  Rome ;  and  in  that  epistle  mention  is  made 
of  the  pantomime  actor  Caramallus,  who  was  contemporary 
mth  Sidooins  Apoliinaris.  The  Episdes  are  certainly  terse^ 
elegant,  and  very  poetical,  both  in  language  and  sentiment^ 
yet  they  have  scarcely  any  thing  original  in  them,  being  a 
cento  fitxn  the  writings  of  Plato,  Luciaii^  Pbilostratus,  and 
almost  aH  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  whose  sentences  axre- 
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.pteasingly  woven  together,  and  applied  to  every  passkn 
-incident  to  lore. 

The  best  editions  of  Aristaenetus  are  those  of  Pauw, 
printed  at  Utrecht,  i2nio,  1786^—7  ;  aikl  of  Abresch,  Sro^ 
Zwolli  1749,  a  most  excellent  edition,  not  only  on  account 
i)f  the  learned  editor^s  notes,  but.  also  for  the  emendations 
of  Tollius,  d'Orville,  and  Valckenaer.  Abresch  published 
a  small  volume  of  supplemental  notes  and  observations  at 
Amsterdam,  1752.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy  the  &petious  Tom  Brown,  as  he  is  usually  called^ 
translated,  or  rather  imitated,  some  select  pieces  of  Aristss- 
netus,  bat  without  either  fidelity,  or  poetic  beauty.  The 
.first  part  of  the  epistles,  however,  were  translated  with 
jnore  effect,  and  published  in  1771,  12mo,  by  two  young 

{gentlemen  who  have  since  risen  to  high  distinction  in  the 
iterary  and  political  world.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  imbibed  rather  too  much  of  the  licentious  spirit  of  their 
author ;  and  the  offence  taken  at  this  by  the  critics  of  that 
time  was  probably  ^le  reason  of  their  not  being  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  translating  the  second  part.  Yet  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  first  oriental  scholars,  and  one  of  the 
first  orators  of  the  day,  of  Halhed  and  of  Sheridan^  this 
translation  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity.  ^ 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  flou« 
rished  160  years  B.  C.  was  bom  in  Samothracia,  but  chose 
Alexandria  for  the  place  of  hb  residence.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  son.  He  applied  himself  much  to 
criticism,  and  made  a  revisaLof  Homei^s  poems  witfi  great 
exactness,  but  without  the  equity  or  impartiality  of  criti- 
cism, for  such  verses  as  he  did  not  like  he  treated  as 
spurious.  He  marked  these  with  the  figure  of  a  dart, 
ffCfXMf :  whence  tCtP^^uv  was  used  for  to  condemn  in  general. 
Some  have  said,  that  he  never  would  publish  any  thing,  for 
fear  of  giving  the  world  an  opportunity  of  retorting  upon 
him ;  but  others  assure  us  that  be  published  several  works. 
Cicero  and  Horace  have  used  his  name  to  express  a  very 
rigid  critic,  and  it  is  employed  to  this  day  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  not  without  opprobrium,  derived  partly  from 
himself,  and  perhaps  yet  more  from  the  manner  of  modem 
verbal  critics.'  Growing  dropsical,  he  found  no  other  re- 
medy than  to  starve  himself  to  death.     Suidas  relates,  that 
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hediedin  CjrpruB,  aged  seventy-two.  VilloisoiT,  id  h^ 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  has  afforded  the. moderns  an  opportu- 
nity of  appreoiating  the  value  of  Aristarchus^s  criticismB  on 
Homer,  as  well  as  those  of  the  first  editors  of  that  immor*' 
tal  bard.  * 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher  and 
astronomer^  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Samos ;  but  of  what 
date  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  must  have  been,  however, 
before  the  time  of  Archimedes,  as  some  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings and  opinions  are  cited  by  that^  author,  in  his  Arena* 
ritts :  he  probably,  therefore,  flourished  about  420  years 
B.  C.  He  beki  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  as  to  the  system 
of  the  world,  but  whether  before  or  after  him,  is  uncertain, 
teaching  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  fixed  iu  the  heavens, 
and  that  the  earth  is  moved  in  a  circle  about  the  sun,  at  the 
aame  time  that  it  revolved  about  its  own  centre  or  axis. 
He  taught  also,  that  theannual  orbit  of  the  earth,  compared 
with  tho  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  but  as  a  point  On 
this  head  Archimedes  says,  '^  Aristarchus  the  Samiai^  con* 
futing  the  notions  of  astrologers,  laid  down  certain  posi« 
tions,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  world  ia  much  largec 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  for  he  lays  it  down,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  sun  are  immoveable,  and  that  the  earth 
is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle." 
On  which  account,  although  he  did  not  suffer  persecution 
and  imprisomneut,  like  Galileo,  yet  he  did  not  escape  cen- 
sure for  his  supposed  impiety;  for  it  is  said  Cleanthus  was 
of  opinion,  that  Aristarchus  ought  to  have  been  tried  for 
his  opinions  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  and  tjie  earth* 
Aristarchus  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  sun-dial,  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius.  There  is  extant  of  his  works  only  a 
treatise  upon  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  this  was  translated  into  Latiii^  ami  commented  upon 
by  Commandine,  who  first  published  it  with  Pappus's  ex- 
planations, in  ^572,  Pisaur,  4to.  Dr.  Wallis  afterwards 
published  it  in  Greek,  with  Commandine's  Latin  version, 
in  1683,  at  Oxford,  and  which  he  inserted  again  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  mathematical  works,  printed  in  folio  at 
Oxford,  in  1699.  In  16^4  was  published,  at  Paris,  a  work 
entitled  ^^  De  Mundi  Systemate,  cum  notis  M.  P.  Rober- 
val,^'  dvo,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Aristarchus ;  but 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  fiction. ' 
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ARISTEAS,  a  prefect  or  officer  under  Ptotemy  Phila^- 
cblpbus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  respected  him  on  account  oi 
his  moderation  and  wisdom,  is  said  to  have  been^  of  Jewish 
origin.  Ptolemy  is  reported  to  haveisentiiim  to  demand 
of  the  high  priest  Eleazar,  aomfce  liskihied  nxeii  totraMlate' 
the  Jewish  laws  from  Hebrew  iinto  Greek^  mKl  Eleaz«r* 
^XHnplied  by  choosing  seventy-two  persons,  who  made  the 
translation  knowp  by  the  name  of  the  Septoagicit  Aristeait 
has  the  credit  of  having  written  the  faistiorry  of  thistransla-) 
tion ;  apd  tb^re  exists  a  work  of  the  kind  which  beai^  bis' 
name,  entitled  "  Historia  de  S.  Scripturs ,  inierpretibus,'^ 
Oxon.  Ij69^,  8vo,  which  was  first  published  in  the  Bible 
printed  ^t  Rome  in  1471^  2  vols.  Ibl.  But  accb4eacon 
liody  published  it,  with  a  confutation,  in  his  work  entitled 
**  De  fiibliorum  Textibu^  Originalibus,"  Oxon.  1705,  fbl. 
Van-Dale  and  others  have  taken  the  same  side  of  the  qnes-' 
tion,  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Hody,  already  mentioned,' 
and  in  Van  Dale,  ^*  Dissert,  sup.  Arist.'*  Amst.  1704,  4to5 
Prideauj^'s  **  Connections ;"  Owen's  "  Inquiry  into  thei 
Septuagint  V<?rsion ;"  Blair's '♦*  Lectures  on  thS  Canon;'* 
Dupin's  "Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Bible;"  Ml- 
cbaelis's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  &c.  * 

AR}ST£AS^  the  ProcQopesian,  an  ancient  Greek  histo- 
rian and  poet,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  of  Crce- 
sus,  about  565  years  B^  C.  He  is  said  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  on  the  war  of  the  Arimaspes, 
or  Scythian  hyperboreans,  which  is  now  lost.  Longinus 
quotes  six  verses  from  it  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and 
I'zetzes  six  others.  He  had  also  composed  a  book  on 
Theogony,  or  th^  history  of  the  gods,  which  is  likewise 
lost  Herodoti^,  Pliny,  Pa^sanias,  and  Suidas, .  relate  the 
grossest  absurdities  about  this  author,  as,  that  his  soul 
could  leave  his  body  oX  pleasure,  and  that  he  wrote  poems 
after  he  was  dead^  &c.  * 

ARISTIDES  (iEuus),  the. sophist,  was  a  native  of 
Adriani,  a  small  town  in  Mysia,  and  was  disciple  of  Pole- 
mon  the  rhetorician  of  Smyrna,  son  of  Eudaimou,  a  philo«» 
sopher  and  priest  of  Jupiter  in  his  own  conntry.  He  also 
heard  Herod  at  Athens,  and  Aristocles  at  Perg^mus.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  flourislied  about  the  year  176  of  the 
Christiad  era.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  writer  and 
.an  able  orator.     He  is  credulous,  indeed,  and  superstitious^ 
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but  there  aie  many  exceliedt  pagsagei  in  hi^  writings  in 
&vour  of  truth  aud  virtue,  aud  be  seems  to  have  considered 
private  virtue  as  indispensable  to  public  character.  A 
man  of  such  eminence  was  no  doubt  an  ornament  to  the' 
heathen  religion;  and  his  eloquent  hymns  to  the  gods,  and 
hit  other  orations^  tnuat  have  had  powerful  attractions. 
To  the  city  of  Smyrna  he  was  a  great  bene&ctor,  for  when 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  he  so  patheti-> 
cally  represented  their  calamities,  in  a  letter  to  die  empe- 
ror MarctiSy  that  this  prince  could  not  forbear  weeping  at 
some  parts  of  it,  and  presently  promised  to  festbre  the  city. 
Besides  this  letter^  he  published  a  monody,  bewailing  the' 
unhappy  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  after 
that  wrote  an  oration,  or  epistle,  in  the  year  1 78,  congpra^ 
tuUting  them  on  their  restoratioti.  In  this  last  he  cele- 
brates not  bnly  the  favour  and  liberality  of  the  emperor, 
but  likewise  the  generous  compassion  of  many  others, 
among  whom  Tillemont  thinks  he  glanced  at  the  Christians. 
Lardner  has  produced  several  passages  from  him,  among^ 
his  "  Testimonies  of  ancient  Heathens.'*  Aristides^s  con- 
stitution was  infirm,  yet  it  is  supposed  he  reached  his  six- 
tieth or  seventieth  year.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Dr.  Jebb,  2.vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1722—30.  * 

ARISTIDES,  sumamed  The  Just,  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  chacacters  in  ancient  history,  was  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  and  a  native  of  Athens.  He  Was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian  legislator, 
and  had  Themistocles  for  bis  riv(il.  These  two  celebrated 
men,  although  brought  up  from  their  infancy  together, 
discovered  very  different  qualities  as  they  advanced  in 
life.  Aristides  was  all  candour  and  concern  for  the  public 
good :  Themistocles  was  artful,  deceitful,  and  ambitious. 
Aristides  wished  to  remove  such  a  character  from  any 
share  in  the  government,  but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemy 
prevailed  so. far  as  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Aristides 
about  the  year  4^83  B.  C.  The  practice  of  ostracism  was 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  is  said  that  a  citizen  ^o 
did  not  know  Aristides  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  to 
write  the  name  of  Aristides  on  his  shell.  Surprised  at  this, 
he  asked  the  man,  if  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him,- — 
♦*  Not;  at  all,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  I  am  weary  of  hear- 
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tng  bim  parpetiiAlly  called  The  Jmt^  ArUtides  ioime- 
diately  wrote  hi$  Dame  on  the  shell,  and  gave. it  to  the 
man.  The  Athenians,  however,  soon  repented  having 
banished  such  a  patriot,  and  recalled  him,  upon  which  h« 
went  to  Themistocles,  to  engage  him  to  act  in  concert  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  his  old  enemy  received  this 
offer  with  a  better  grace  than  his  character  promised^ 
Aristides  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  the  Per^ 
sians,  and  displayed  his  personal  courage  at  the  battles 
€»f  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platasa.  He  besides  established 
a  military  chest  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  the  equity 
with  which  he  levied  taxes  for  this  purpose  made  his  ad-» 
ministration  be  termed  the  golden  age.  He  died  so  poor 
that  the  republic  found  it  necessary  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  funeral,  and  provide  for  his  son  and  dauffbters«  Th^ 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known*  Theraistocles,  Cimon^ 
and  Pericles,  filled  Athens  with'  superb  buiidingSy  vast 
porticoes,  and  rich  statues,  but  ArisUdes^  adorned  it  by  his 
virtues.  Sooh  is  the  testimony  oi  PJatb,  audDGioapartiai 
posterity.  The  name  of  Just  waa  frequently  confirmed  to 
btm  during  his  life-time,  and  he  appeacs  b^r  every  testi*^ 
mony  to  Imve  been  a  man  of  great  aod  inflexible  integrityi 
Plutarch  hints^  at  the  only  faiemisk  in  his  character,  when 
be  infi)rms  tis  that  the  eami^ .  beiweea  hdm  and  Thtteia* 
tocies  began  first  in  ^  love  aflUr.  * 

ARISTIDES,  an  Athenian  phitosopher,  became  axseii^ 
▼ert  to  Chrbtianity  in  die  secood  century,  and  wsote  ^^  Ail 
Apology  for  the  Christian  fakh,"  whicl^  at  the  fl|ame  time 
with  Quadratus,  he  presented  to  the^emperor  Adriaiu  It 
is  mot  now  extant,  but  is  mentioned  by.  Jerom  and  by  Eu^ 
sebius  who  had  probably  seen  it.  Jerom  adds,  that  after 
he  jeas  coii?erted  he  cgntkiti^d  to  wear  the  habit  of  a.  phi- 
losopher. He  speaks  tery  highly  of  the  learMngi^ft* 
played  in  the  <^  Apology,"  which  lugtiti  imitated  in  riie 
book  he  presented 'to  Aatoninus  Bins,  and  Jus  sosii,.'jmd 
the  Roman  senate.* 

ARiSTIDKS,  an  eminent  painter,  was  it.  eativetof 
Thebes,  and  contemporary  with  Apelles,  about  the  year 
SOO  or  340  B.  C.  His  ditfd'csuvre  mtg  the  taeking»4)f  a 
town.  Mr.  Fuseli  .gives  a  very  high  character  oT  liiii  4Uid 
of  it.     He  applied  Sie  refinements  o£act  to  the  mittd.    The 
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passions  whieh  history  had  organized  fcnr  Timanthes  (an 
illustrious  predecessor),  Aristides  caught  as  they  rose  from 
the  breast,  or  escaped  from  the  lips  of  nature  herself :  his 
Tolume  was  man,  his  scene  society :  he  drew  the  subtle 
discriminations  of  mind  in  every  stage  of  life,  the  whis* 
pers^  the  simple  cry  of  passion,  and  its  most  complex  ac« 
cents.  Such,  as  history  informs  us,  was  the  suppliant 
whose  voice  you  seemed  to  hear,  such  his  sick  man's  half 
extinguished  eye  and  labouring  breast,  such  the  sister 
dying  for  her  brother,  and  above  all,  the  hatf*slain  mother 
shuddering  lest  the  e^er  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from 
her  palsied  nipple.  This  picture  was  probably  at  Thebes, 
when  Aliexander  sacked  that  town  :  what  his  feelings  were 
when  be  saw  it,  we  may  guess  from  his  sending  it  to  Pella. 
Its  expression,  poised  between  the  anguish  of  maternal 
affection.and  the  pangs  of  death,  gives  to  commiseration 
aa  image,  which  neither  the  in&nt  piteously  caressing  his 
slain  mother  in  the  groupe  of  Epigonus,  nor  the  absorbed 
feature  ofi  the  Niobe^>iK>r  the  struggle  of  the  Laocooo, 
excite.— ^Euphranor  the  Isthmian,  who  excelled  equally  as 
painter  and  statuary,  was  the  disciple  of  Aristides,  and 
carried  the 'refinements  of  expression  still  £eurther.  PUny 
gives  au'' account  of' the  principal  works  of  Aristides,  a 
great  pai^t  of  which  were  destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Co** 
rinth  by  the  Romans.  King  Attalus,  having  discovered 
aaiong  the  booty  a  Bacchus  painted  by  Aristides,  offered 
6000  sesterces  for  it,  which  Mummius  the  consul  hear- 
ing^'  gotJpossessioQ  of  the  picture,  and  brought  it  to  Rome. 
When  oittbisiideath>-bed,  Aristides  began  an  Iris,  which  he 
left  uniiiMshed,  and  which  no  painter  of  the  age  would  un^ 
dottake  to  finish.  ^ 

4&ISTIDEB  QUINTILIANUS,  a  writer  on  music^  is 
suppofwid  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
eiintury  of  the  Christian  sera,  a  little  before  Ptolemy, 
TJ^erixare  ihi^ee  books  of  his  extant  on  Greek  music,  which 
be  treats  sometimes  more  like  a  moralist  than  a  professional 
man^/but  affords  m^i^y  curious  particulars  and  opinions  on 
the  art  as  practised  in  his  days.  Dr.  Bumey  frequently 
iqulot^  his  woik;  which  was  printed  with  notes,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  Meibomius,  among  the  ^^  Antiquae  musicsB  auc<» 
.lort^s,V  Amst.  1652,  4to.^ 

»  Plin.  Kat  Hift.  lib.  xnr.— Fasda's  htdtnrtB,  p.  45. 
*  Bk>g.  Univenelle.^Buroey'i'flkt.  vol.  I, 
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ARISTIPPUS,  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  disciple  of  So* 
crates,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  quitted  Libya,  the 
seat  of  his  family,  that  be  might  go  and  hear  Socrates  at 
Athens ;  but  he  differed  widely  from  the  plan  of  wisdom 
laid  down  by  that  great  man.  The  basis  of  his  doctrine  was, 
that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man,  and  he  mado 
no  distinction  between  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  and  those 
of  the  senses.  He  admitted  of  no  certain  knowledge,  but 
that  wlucb  we  owe  to  the  inward  sentiment.  '^  We  have,^ 
said  he,  *^  distinct  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  but  tlust^ 
which  causes  the  sensations  of  it  is  unknown,  because  we 
are  perpetually  deceived  by  the  outward  senses.  The 
«ame.peiton  judges  differently  of  an  outward  object,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  differently  affected.  Of  two  persons  who 
taste  of  the  same  dish,  the  one  shall  find  it  insipid,  and 
the  other  agreeable.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  cer« 
•tain  in  outward  things,  but  only  in  what  touches  us  inter- 
nally.  Of  the  different  internal  sentiments,  some  ara 
agreeable,  others  disagreeable,  while  others  again  are  in* 
different.  Nature  abhors  those  which  cause  pain,  and  seeks 
the  sovereign  good  in  those  which  occasion  pleasure.^' 
Aristippns,  however,  did  not  reject  virtue ;  but  regarded 
it  only  as  a  good,  inasmuch  as  it  produces  pleasure.  He 
held  that  it  was  not  to  be  sought  after  for  itself,  but  only 
upon  account  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  it  may  pro- 
cnre.  In  consonance  with  bis  principles,  he  denied  him- 
self nothing  that  could  render  life  agreeable ;  and,  as  be 
was  of  a.  pliant  and  insinuating  temper,  and  his  philosophy 
easy  and  accommodating,  he  had  a>  great  number  of  foU 
lowers.  The  nobles  were  fond  of  him ;  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant courted  him,  and  at  his  court  he  covered  the  cloak  of 
the  philosopher  with  the  mantle  of  the  courtier.  He 
danced  and  drank  with  him,  regulated  the  banquets ;  and 
the  cooks  took  bis  orders  for  the  preparation  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  viands.  His  conversation  was  rendered  agree- 
able by  continued  flashes  of  wit  Dionysius  the  ^rant 
having  asked  him,  how  it  happened  that  die  philosophers 
were  always  besieging  the  doors  of  the  great,  whereas  tkey 
never  went  to  the  philosophers  ?  <^  It  is,"  replied  Aristip- 
pus,  ^^  because  the  philosophers  know  their  wants,  and  the 
great  are  ignorant  of  theirs.**  According  to  others,  his 
answer  was  more  concise :  ^'  Because  the  physicians  usually 
|po  to  the  sick."    One  day  that  prince  gave  him  the  choice 
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of  three  courtesans.     The  philosopher  took  them  all  three, 
saying :  "  That  Paris  did  not  fare  the  better  for  having 
|)ronounced  in  favour  of  one  goddess  against  two  others."' 
He  then  conducted  them  to  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
there  took  leave  of  them.     Being  rallied  one  day  on  his 
intercourse  with  the  wanton  Lais  :  ^<  It  is  true,''  said  he, 
^  that  I  possess  her,  but  she  possesses  not  me."    On  being 
reproached  with  living  in  too  much  splendour,  he  said, 
*^  If  indulgence  in  good  living  were  blameable,  would  such 
great  feasts  be  made  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods  ?"     <<  If 
Aristippus  could  be  content  to  live  upon  vegetables  (said 
Diogenes  the  cynic  to  him),  he  would  not  stoop  so  low  as 
to  pay  his  court  to  princes."     ^^  If  he  who  condemns  tnm 
(replied  Acistippus)   was  qualified  to  pay  his  court  to 
princes,  be  would  not  be  obliged  to  be  content  with  vege- 
tables."    On  being  asked,  ^  What  philosophy  had  taught 
him  ?"     '<  To  live  welt  with  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no- 
thing."     In  what  respect  are  philosophers  superior   to 
other  men  ?     ^'  In  this,"  said  he,  <*  that  though  there  were 
no  laws,  they  would  live  as  they  do."     On  being  rallied, 
he  used  gently  to  withdraw.     One  day,  however,  he  by 
whom  he  was  attacked  pursued  him,  and  asked  him  why 
be  went  away  ?     **^  Because,  as  you  have  a  right  to  throw 
jests  at  me,  I  have  also  a  right  not  to  stay  till  they  reach 
me."     It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
poor  than  ignorant,  because  the  poor  man  wants  only  to 
be  assisted  with  a  little  money,  whereas  the  ignorant  man 
wants  to  be  humanized.     One  bragging  that  be  bad  read 
a  great  deal,  Aristippus  told  him  that  it  was  no  sign  of 
good  health  to  eat  more  than  one  can  digest.     It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  first  who  took  payment  of  his  disciples. 
Having  asked  50  drachmas  of  a  father  for  the  instructsou 
of  his  son :  <^  How,  fifty  drachmas !"  exclaimed  the  man, 
^  1  can  buy  a  slave  for  that  money."     "  Well,"  replied 
the  philosopher,  (who  eould  assume  the  cynic  as  well  as 
tke  courtier)  ^^  buy  one,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  two." — 
Aristippus  flousished  about  the  year  400  B.  C.     He  died 
at  Cyrene,  on  bis  return  fiom  the  court  of  Syracuse.     He 
composed  books  of  history  and  ^  ethics^  which  have  not 
reached  our  times^    One  on  ancient  luxury,  mentioned  by- 
Diogenes  Laertius,  is  certainly  not  his.     He  left  a  daugh- 
ter named  Arete,  whom  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the 
pavu  of  philosophy,  who  was  of  extraordinary  virtue  a^ 
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well  as  beauty,  and  obtained  a  place  among  the  class  of 
philosophers.  ^ 

ARI8TO,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  sect,  was 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno^  from 
whom,  however,  he  differed,  and  set  up  a  new  sect.  He 
rejected  logic  and  natural  philosophy,  the  one  as  useless, 
and  the  other  as  above  the  human  comprehension.  He 
departed  after  some  time  from  the  precepts  of  morality^ 
and  would  have  no  relative  duties  taught,  but  merely  ge- 
neral ideas  of  wisdom.  He  held  that  the  nature  of  God 
was  not  intelligible,  and  hence  it  has  been  thought  that 
be  respected  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  He  be* 
came  very  voluptuous  in  his  old  age,  as  indeed  be  had  be^* 
gun  to  be  in  his  youth.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  sun  scorching  his  bald  head.  H^  flou«* 
risbed  about  260  B.  C.  * 

ARISTO,  of  Coos,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  about 
250  years  B.  C.  has  been  praised  by  Cicero  for  the  graces 
of  bis  oratory^  while  he  objects  to  him  a  want  of  philoso- 
phic dignity.  Athensus  quotes  a  work  of  his,  entitled 
**  Amatory  Similes,"  which  is  not  otherwise  known.  * 

ARISTO  (Titus)  was  a  Roman  lawyer  of  great  cele- 
brity, under  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the  year  110. 
Pliny  has  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on  him,  a$  excel- 
ling in  ail  manner  of  learning,  public  and  civil  law,  history^ 
and  antiquities,  and  not  less  estimable  for  his  integrity 
and  personal  virtues.  It  is  a  considerable  deduction  from 
his  character,  however,  that  he  appears  to  have  meditated 
suicide  during  an  illness,  provided  the  physicians  should 
pronounce  it  incurable.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  an 
extreme  old  age  after  this,  but  the  fact  seems  doubtful, 
and  to  have  been  the  author  of  some  'books,  which  have 
not  descended  to  us,  but  are  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius.^ 

ARISTOBULUS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  lived  about  120  B.  C*  composed  a  com- 
luentary  in  Greek  on  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Ptolomy  Philometor.  His  object  in  this  voluminous 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Greek  poets  and  philo^ 
gophers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  that  the  Jews  and  their  history  were  not  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Greek  historians.  To  prove  this,  be  forged  a 
number  of  quotations  from  these  poets  and  historians,  and 

1  Di^emts  LMrtiof. «-  St*iiley.  —  Brucker.  —  Fenelon.— ^Gen.  Diet. — Saxil 
Oiioaasticon.        9  Geo.  Pict.-^taiiley.o-Bnicker.       *  Ibid,      ^  0cs.  Diot 
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that  so  artfully  as  not  only  to  impose  on  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  but  on  many  profane  writers.  Brucker  informs 
«is  that  be  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and 
-united  with  the  study  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  method  introduced  in  his  time,  some  know** 
lejdge  of  the  Atristotelian  philosophy. ' 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Philip,  and  probably  an  Athenian  by  birth ;  but  his 
place  of  nativity  has  been  contested,  his  enemies  endea- 
vouring to  represent  him  as  a  sti'anger.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Euripides ;  and  most  of 
his  plays  were  written  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  His 
imagination  was  warm  and  lively,  and  his  genius  particu<* 
larly  turned  to  raillery :  he  had  also  great  spirit  and  reso- 
lution, and  was  a  declared  enemy  to  slavery,  and  to  all 
those  who  wanted  to  oppress  their  country.  When  the 
Athenians  suffered  themselves  in  his  time  to  be  governed  by 
sneu  who  had  no  other  view  than  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  commonwealth,  Aristo|)hane8  expoaed  tbeir 
artifices  with  great  wit  and  severity  uiK>n  the  stage.  Cleo 
was  the  first  whom  he  attacked,  in  his  comedy  of  the 
*'  Equites :"  and  when  none  of  the  comedians  would  ven- 
ture to  personate  a  man  of  his  great  authority,  Aristo- 
phanes played  the  cliaracter  himself;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  Cleo  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  uleuts,  which  were  given  to  the  poet.  This  freedom 
of  his  likewise  was  so  well  received  by  the  Athenians,  that 
they  cast  haiidfuls  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  carried 
him  through  the  city  in  triumph  with  the  greatest  accla- 
mation. They  tmde  also  a  public  decree,  that  he  should 
be  honoured  with  a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  in  the 
citadel,  which  was  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid 
to  a  citizen.  He  described  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  iti 
so  exact  a  manner,  that  his  comedies  are  a  faithful  history 
of  that  people.  For  this  reason,  when  Dionysius  king  of 
Syracuse  desired  to  learn  the  state  and  language  of  Athens, 
Plato  sent  him  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  telling  him  these 
were  the  -best  representation  thereoi  He  wrote  above  50 
comedies,  but  there  are  only  1  i  extant  which  are  perfegt ; 
these  are  "  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  Elquites,  the 
Acharnenses,  the  Wasps,  Peace,  the  Birds,  the  Eccle- 
siazus»  or   Female  Orators,    the  Thesmophoriazusse  or 

»  Brucker.— Biog.  Uoiyer^He.— Lud.  Gafp.  Valckeocrii  dktfibe  dt  ^rifto. 
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Priestesses  of  Ceres,  and  Lysistrata.''  The  **  Clouds^*' 
which  he  wrote  in  ridicule  of  Socrates,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  bis  comedies :  Socrates  had  a  contempt  for 
the  comic  poets,  and  never  went  to  see  their  plays,  er- 
cept  wheo  Alcibiades  or  Critias  obliged  him  to  go  thither. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  the  old  comedy  ; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  of  piety,  probity,  candour,  and  wis- 
dom, could  not  bear  that  the  characters  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens should  be  insulted  and  abused.  This  contempt  which 
he  expressed  to  the  comic  poets,  was  the  ground  of  their 
aversion  to  him,  and  the  motive  of  Aristophanes's  writing 
the  '^  Clouds''  against  him.  Madam  Dacier  tells  us,  she 
was  so  much  charmed  with  this  performance,  that  after 
she  had  translated  it,  and  read  it  over  200  times,  it  did 
not  become  tedious ;  and  that  the  pleasure  she  received 
from  it  was  so  exquisite,  as  to  make  her  forget  all  the 
contempt  and  indignation  which  Aristophanes  deserved, 
for  employing  his  wit  to  ruin  a  man,  who  was  wisdom  it- 
self, and  ttie  greatest  ornament  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
Aristophanes  having  conceived  some  aversion  to  the  poet 
Euripides,  satirizes  him  in  several  of  his  plays,  particu- 
larly in  his  **  Ffogs"  and  bis  "  Thesmophoriazusae."  He 
wrote  his  "  Peace"  in  the  10th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  a  treaty  for  50  years  was  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacediemonians,  though  it  continued 
but  seven.  The  "  Acharnenses"  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Pericles,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  Sicily,  in 
order  to  dissuade  the  people  from  intrusting  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  to  such  imprudent  generals  as  Lama«^ 
chus.  Soon  after,  he  represented  his  **  Aves"  or  Birds, 
by  which  h#  admonished  the  Athenians  to  fortify  Decelaea, 
which  he  calls  by  a  fictitious  name  Nepheloccoccygia. 
The  "  Vespae,"  or  Wasps,  was  written  after  another  loss 
in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  suffered  from  the  miscon- 
duct of  Chares.  He  wrote  the  "  Lysistrata' •  when  all 
Greece  was  involved  in  a  war,  and  in  this  the  women  are 
introduced  debating  on  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
come  a  resolution,  not  to  cohabit  with  their  husbands,  till 
a  peace  should  be  concluded.  His  *f  Plutus,"  and  other 
cofhedies  of  that  kind,  werC'  written  after  the  magistrates 
had  given  orders,  that  no  person  should  be  exposed  by 
name  upon  the  stage.  He  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of 
verse,  which  was  called  by  his  name,  and  is  mentioned  by 
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Cicero  ID  his  '^  Brutus  ;'*  and  Suidas  says,  that  ke  also 
was  the  iuventor  of  tbe  tetrameter  and  octameter  verse. 

Aristophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  ancients, 
specially  for  tbe  true  attic  elegance  of  his  style:  ^*  It  is,'* 
aays  madam  Dacier,  *^  as  agreeable  as  his  wit ;  for  be- 
sides its  purity,  force,  and  sweetness,  it  has  a  certain  bar- 
jDony,  which  sounds  extremely  pleasant  to  the  ear  :- when 
he  has  occasion  to  use  the  common  ordinary  style,  he 
does  it  witbout  using  any  expression  that  is  base  and  vul- 
gar; and  when  he  has  a  mind  to  express  himself  loftily, 
in  his  highest  flight  he  is  never  obscure.*^  ^'  Let  no  man," 
says  Scaiiger,  *^  pretend  to  understand  the  j^ttic  dialect, 
who  has  not  read  Aristophanes:  in  him  are  to  be  found 
all  the  Attic  ornaments,  which  made  St.  Chrysostom  so 
much  admire  him,  that  he  always  laid  him  under  his  pillow 
•when  be  went  to  bed/'  Mr.  Frischlin  observes,  that  Plan- 
lus  has  a  great  affinity  to  Aristophanes  in  his  manner  of 
writing,  and  has  imitated  him  in  many  parts  of  his  plays, 
frischlin  has  written  a  viildication  of  our  poet,  in  answer  to 
the  objections  urged  against  him  by  Plutarch.  How  great 
an  opinion  Plato  had  of  Aristophanes,  is  evident  even  from 
Plutarch's  acknowledgement,  who  tells  us,  that  this  poet's 
Discoure  upon  Love  was  inserted  by  that  philosopher 
in  bis  Symposium :  and  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  <*  De 
legibus,"  styles  him  '^the  most  witty  poet  of  the  old 
comedy."  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is 
certain  he  was  living  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  by 
Thrasybulus,  whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and  other 
comedies. 

The  editions  of  Aristophanes  are  extremely  numerous. 
The  first  was  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  fol.  in  Greek, 
with  the  Scholia.  The  best  since  are,  1.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Am- 
sterdam, 1670,  12mo.  2.  Gr.  &  Lat  with  Kuster's  notes, 
Amst   1710,  foL      3.  With  Bergler's  notes,    ibid.  1760, 

2  vob.  4to.     4.  With  Brunck's  notes,  Strasburgh,  1783, 

3  vols.  8vo.  and  some  copies  in  4  vols.  5.  That  of  Inver- 
nizi,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century  found  at 
Bavenna,  Leipsic,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo.  Most  of  his  plays 
have  likewise  been  published  separately,  and  the  Plutua 
and  the  Clouds  have  been  often  translated  into  English ; 
the  Plutus  by  Randolphe,  1651;  H.  H.  B,  1659;  Theo- 
bald,  1715;  Fielding  and  Young;  and  the  Clouds  by- 
Stanley,  White,  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Cumberiand  in  his  Oh- 
server ;  who  has  given  a  masterly,  although  somewhat  too 
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fMfoarable  delineation  of  the  personal  history,  connexioDs, 
-  and  dramatic  genius  of  Aristophanes.  ^ 

ARISTOTLE,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetic  pfailosa- 
phen^  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
olympiad,  or  384  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  at  Sta* 
gyra,  a  town  of  Thrace,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the 
htagyrite.  His  father  was  a  physician,  named  Nicomachu^ : 
*  his  mother^s  name  was  Phaestias.  He .  reteived  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning  from  Proxenns,  of  Atarna  in  Mjrsia, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  went  to  Athens,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  where  his  acuteness  and  proficiency  so 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  that  he  used  to  call 
him  *'  The  mind  of  the  school ;"  -  and  said,  when  Aristotle 
lia[)peHed  to  be  absent,  ^  Intellect  is  not  here.*'  His 
works,  indeed,  prove  that  he  had  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  books ;  and  Stcabo  says,  he  was  the  first  person 
who  formed  a  library.  At  this  academy  he  continued  until 
the  death  of  Plato,  whose  memory  he  honoured  by  a 
monument,  an  oration,  and  elegies,  which  contradicts  the 
report  of  his  having  had  a  difference  with  Plato^  and 
greeting  a  school  in  opposition  to  him,  as  related  by  Aris* 
toxenus*  At  the  time  of  the  desith  of  Plato,  Aristotle  was 
in  his  thirty-seventh  year;  and  when  Speusippus,  the 
nepliew  of  Plato,  succeeded  him  in  the  academy,  our  phi- 
k>sopber  was  so  much  displeased,  that  he  left  Athens,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Hermias,  king  of  the  Atamenses,  who  had 
^en  his  fellow* disciple,  and  now  received  him  with  every 
expression  of  regard*  Here  he  remained  three  years,  pro- 
MCiiUng  his  philosophical  researches ;  and  when  Hermias 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  placed  a  statue  of 
bim  in  the  temple  at  Delphos,  and  married  his  sister,  who 
was  now  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  by  the  revolution 
which  had  dethroned  her  brother.  After  these  events^* 
Aristotle  removed  to  Mitelene,  where,  after  he  had  resided 
two  years,  he  received  a  re8i>ectful  letter  from  Philip, 
Jting .  of  Macedon,  who  had  heard  of  his  great  fame,  re* 
questing  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son,  Alex- 
ander, then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Aristotle  accepted  the 
charge,  and  in  34S  B.  C.  went  to  reside  in  the  court  of 
Pbilip. 

Here  he  executed  his  trust  with  so  much  satisfaction  tt> 

*  Gen.  Diet.— Saxii  OnomASt.-*  Cumberland's  Observer,  No.   137— 14Q.*- 
!too^.  Vii^v«rs«1l^«— ^DiMin'sClMsics—and  Clark's  Bibliographical  Dtctionary. 
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Philip»  that  he  admitted  him  into  his  coDfidence  atfd 
counsels,  an  advantage  which  Aristotle  is  said  have  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  and  of  the  public, 
without  any  selfish  views.  He  gained  likewise  the  entire 
aflkction  of  his  rojal  pupil,  whom  he  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  age ;  and  whose  studies  be  directed  in  con- 
formity to  the  prospects  of  a  young,  spirited,  and  ambi- 
tious prince.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  in 
the  year  S36  B.  C.  when  Alexander  formed  the  design  of 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  Aristotle  returned  to  Aibens,  but 
not  before  he  had  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  employ  his 
increasing  power  and  wealth  in  the  sen*ice  of  philosophy, 
by  furnishing  him,  in  his  retirement,  with  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  nature.  Alexander  ac- 
cordingly employed  several  thousand  ptersons  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  ccdlect  animals  of  various. kinda, 
and  send  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information 
which  thb  collection  afibrded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on 
tlie  history  of  animated  nature,  ten  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. But.  a  drspute  which  took  place  between  Callis- 
thenes,  Aristotle's  nephew,  who  had  accompanied  Alex- 
ander, and  that  monarch,  eventually  produced  a  coolness^ 
if  not  a  total  aUenation,  between  Aristotle  and  his  royal 
pupil. 

Aristotle,  upon  his  return  to  Athens,  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  becoming  a  leader  in  philosophy,  by  founding  a 
new  sect,  and  chose  for  his  school,  the  Lyceum,  a  grove  in 
the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  he  held  daily  conversation  on 
subjects  of  philosophy  with  those  who  attended  him,  walk- 
ing as  he  discoursed,  whence  his  followers  were  called 
Peripateucs.  According  to  the  long-established  practice 
of  philosophers  among  the  Grecians,  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations,  Aristotle  had  his  public  and  his  secret  doetrin^ 
the  former  of  which  he  called  the  Exoteric,  and  the  latter 
the  Acroamatic  or  Esoteric.  Henc^  he  divided  his  auditors 
into  two  classes,  to  one  of  which  he  taught  his  Exoteric 
doctrine,  discoursing  on  the  principal  subjects  of  logic, 
rhetoric,  and  policy  ;  the  other  be  insti*ucted  in  the  Co- 
terie, or  concealed  and  subtle  doctrine,  concerning  Being, 
Nature,  and  God.  His  more  abstruse  discourses  he  de- 
livered in  the  morning  to  his  select  disciples,  whom  he 
required  to  have  been  previously  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  learning,  and  to  have  discovered  abilities  and  dispositions, 
foited  to  the  study  of  philosophy.     In  the  evening  he  de» 
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Kvered  lectures  to  all  young  men  without  distinctioa ;  the 
former  be  called  bis  Morning  Walk,  the  latter  his  Evening 
Walk)  and  both  were  much  freqiiented. 

Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  twelve 
years ;  for,  althoujg^h  the  superiority  of  bis  abilities,  an4 
the  novelty  of  bis  doctrines,  created  him  many  rivals  and 
enemies,  during  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  fnendship  o£ 
that  prince,  unbroken  in  this  respect,  protected  him  hook 
insult  But  after  Alexander's  deaths  in  324  B.  C.  his  ad^ 
versaries  and  rivals  instigated  Eurymedon,  a  priest,  to 
•cense  him  of  holding  and  propagating  impious  tenets* 
What  these  were  we  are  not  expressly  informed ;  but  such 
was  the  vigour  of  theit  prosecution,  mat  he  thought  proper 
to  retire  from  Athens.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socrates^ 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  apprehensive,  he  told  his 
friends  that  be  was  not  willing  to  give  the  Athenians  an 
opportunity  of  committing  a  second  offence  against  pbilo* 
sopby.  He  retired,  acooi^ingly,  with  a  few  of  bis  disciples^ 
to  Chalcis,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  ^22  B.  C. 
in  the  sixty^tbird  year  of  his  age.  Many  idle  tales  are  re« 
lated  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is  most  likely 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  premature  deca^,  in  consequence 
of  excessive  watchfulness  and  application  to  study.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Stagyra,  wl^re  bis  memory  was  ho- 
noured with  an  altar  and  a  tomb, 

Aristotle  was  twice  married;  first  to  Pjrtbias,  sister  to 
kis  friend  Hermias,  and  after  her  death,  to  Herpilis,  a  na« 
tive  of  Stagyra.  «  By  bis  second  wife  he  had  a  son  named 
Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  <<  Great  Morals.*' 
His  penon  was  slender ;  he  had  small  ejres,  and  a  shrill 
voice,  and  when  be  was  young,  a  hesitation  in  his  speech. 
He  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form> 
i^an  attention  to  dress;  add  commonly  appeared  in  a 
>oostIy  habit,  with  hn  beard  shaven,  and  his  hair  cut,  and 
with  rings  on  his  fingers.  He  was  subject  to  frequent  in* 
-dispositions,  through  a  natural  weakness  of  stomach ;  but 
iie  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution  by  a  tempe* 
rate  rqgimen. 

The  character  of  Aristotle  appears  to  be  justly  appro* 
ciated  by  Brocker,  who  observes,  that  some  of  Aristotle's 
fNuiegyrists,  no(  contented  with  aik^ribing  to  him  the  virtues 
of  a  philoBOpher,  or  rather,  perhaps,  jealous  of  the  credit 
^bich  heathen  pbUoiophT  miirht  acquire  from  so  iUu$trious 
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a  uame,  Jiave  ascribed  his  wisdom  to  divine  reveladbiif 
Tk^  Jews  have  said  that  he  gained  Ida  philosophy  in  Judea^ 
and  borrowed  his  moral  docuine  from  Soioopon,  and  have 
even  asserted,  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israei^  and  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Christians  have  assigned  him.  a  place 
Maong^t  those  who  were  superoaturally  ordained  to  prepaxe 
the  way  for  divine  revelation,  and  have  acknowledged 
themselves  indebted. to  the  assistance  of  the, Peripatetic 
pbUosophy,  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  their  acquaintr 
anca  mtk  the,  sublime  mysteries  of  religion. .  Others,  wh# 
have  confined  their  encomiums  widiin  the  limits  of  proba.^ 
bility,  baifiQ  said,  that  Aristotle  was  an  illustrious  pattern  of 
giatitudey  moderationi  and  the  love  of  truth ;  and  in  con* 
iirmatioii  of  this  geneml  pi*ane,  have  refeared  to  his  beha* 
viour  to  his  preceptor,  bis  friends,  and  his  oouotrymen, 
and  to. the  celebrated  apoph^egm  which  has  been  comr 
mouly  ascribed  to  him :  Amicus  Plato^  amicus  Socrates^ 
tn&gis  tamen  wtica  Veritas ;  --r  ^^  I  respect  Plato,  and  I  re- 
spect Socrates,  but  I  respect  truth  still  more.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  have 
represented  Aristotle  as  the  most  infamous  of  human  be^ 
ings,  and  charged  him  with  every  kind  of  impiety  and 
wickedness.  Many  of  the  calumnies  against  his  memory, 
which  have  .been  transiyttted  to  posterity,  doubtless  origi- 
nated in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  rival  sects,  which 
w^re  contemporaries  with  the  Peripatetic  schooL  To  this 
source  may  be  faurly  referred  the  abuse  of  Timffius,  the 
Tauromi^iite,  who  says,  that  Aristotle,  when  be  was  a 
yoting  man,  after  wasting  his  patrimony  in  prodigally, 
opened  a  shop. for  medicine. iu  Athens,  tmd  that  b^  was  a 
pretender  to  les»rning,  a  vile  parasite,,  and  addicted  to 
gluttony  and  debauchery. 

If,  without  regard  to  the  fictions  either  of  calumny  or 
panegyric,  the  merit  of  Aristotle  be  weighed  in  the  equal 
balance  of  historical  truth,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that 
neither  were  his  virtues  of  that  exalted  kind  wtAch  com* 
xoand  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so  highly  criminal  as  not 
-  to  admit  of  some  apology.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
censured  foi'  bating  tau^t  his:p»pil  Alexand^,  f^rinciples 
of  morals  and  policy  which  Vi^»  accommodated  to  the  mah^ 
ners.  of  a  court,  and  which  mi^t  easily  be  jrendered  sub- 
servient to  bis  ambitions  views.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  philosophical  doctrines  concerning  nature  wete  n«t 
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fiivourable  to  the  public  fornds  of  religion.  But  neither  big 
doctrine,  nor  his  life,  afford  su£Bcient  grounds  for  condemd* 
ifig  him  as  the  advocate  of  immorality  or  impiety. 

As  a  writer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  is  en* 
titled  to  the  praise  of  deep  erudition.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  owned,  that  he  is  frequently  deserving  of  censure^ 
for  giving  a  partial  and  unfair  representation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  his  predecessors  in  philosophy,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  refute  them ;  and  that  he  seems  to  have  made 
it  the  principal  object  of  his  extensive  reading,  to  depre« 
ciate  the  wisdom  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  diort,  whilst  in 
point  of  genius  we  rank  Aristotle  in  the  first  class  of  men, 
and  whilst  we  ascribe  to  him  evei^  attainment  which,  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  indefatigable  industry,  united 
with  superior  abilities,  could  reach,  we  must  add,  that  his 
reputation  in  philosophy  is  in  some  measure  tarnished  bv  a 
too  daring  spirit  of  contradiction  and  innovation;  and  in 
morals,  by  an  artful  conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

To  this  general  character  by  Brucker,  it  maybe  added, 
that  no  philosopher  ever  enjoyed  so  long  a  reign  in  the 
schools,  or  came  nearer  to  our  own  times  in  the  extent  of 
his  doctrine.  The  charm  is,  indeed,  now  broken :  Christ- 
ianity, the  revival  of  letters  and  of  sound  learning  since 
the  reformation,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  have  tended  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
labours  of  this  distinguished  philosopher.  Much  praise, 
however,  may  be  yet  attributed  to  hiro^  on  permanent 
ground.  His  Dialectics  show  how  the  reasoning  faculties 
may  be  employed  with  skill  and  effect ;  his  ten  celebrated 
Categories  have  not  yet  been  convicted  of  great  error,  and 
his  political  and  critical  writings  have  very  recently  ob- 
tained the  attention  and  approbation  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  scholars  and  critics.  **  Whoever  surveys,"  says 
Dr.  Warton,  **  the  variety  and  perfection  of  his  produc- 
tions, all  delivered  in  the  chastest  stjde,  in  the  clearest 
order,  and  the  most  pregnant  brevity,  is  amazed  at  the 
immensity  of  his  genius.  His  Logic,  however  lieglected 
for  thosie  redundant  and  verbose  systems,  which  took  rise 
from  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  is  a 
mighty  effort  of  the  mind ;  in  which  are  discovered  the 
principal  sources  of  art  and  reasoning,  and  the  depend- 
^oes  of  one  thought  on  another;  and  where,  by  the  dif-, 
ferent  combinations  he  hath  made  of  all  the  forms  the 
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vndprstandiog  can  assume, in  reasoning,  which  he  bath 
traced  for  it,  he  hath  so  closely  confined  it,  that  it  cannot 
depart  from  them,  without  arguing  inconsequentially. 
His  Physics  contain  many  useful  observations,  particularly 
his  History  of  Animals.  His  Morals  are  perhaps  the  purest 
system  in  antiquity.  His  Politics  are  a  iftost  valuable  mo- 
nument of  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  tbey  preserve 
to  us  the  descriptions  of  several  governments,  and  parti-^ 
cularly  of  Crete  and  Carthage,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  unknown.  But  of  all  his  compositions,  his  Rhetoric' 
and  Poetics  are  most  complete :  no  writer  has  shewn  a 
greater  penetration  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  hearfr 
than  this  philosopher,  in  the  second  book  of  bis  Rhetoric^ 
where  he  treats  of  the  different  manners  and  passions  that 
distinguish  each  different  age  and  condition  of  man ;  and 
irom  whence  Homce  plainly  took  his  famous  description  in 
the  Art  of  Poetry.  La  Bruyere,  Rochefoucalt,  and  Mon- 
taigne himself,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  him  in  this  re- 
spect. No  succeeding  writer  on  eloquence,  not  even  TuUy^ 
has  added  any  thing  new  or  important  on  this  subject. 
His  Poetics  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  use  of  that' 
prince,  with  whose  education  Aristotle  was  honoured,  to 
give  him  a  just  taste  in  reading  Homer  aud  the  tragedians; 
to  judge  properly  of  which  was  then  thought  no  unneces- 
sary accomplishment  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  To 
attempt  to  understand  poetry  without  having  diligently 
digested  this  treatise,  would  be  as  absurd  and  impossiblet 
as  to  pretend  to  a  skill  in  geometry  without  having  studied 
Euclid.  The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
wherein  he  has  pointed  out  the  properest  methods  of  ex« 
citing  terror  and  pity,  convince  us  that  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  these  objects,  which  most  forcibly  affect 
the  heart.  Tho  prime  excellence  of  this  precious  treatise 
is  the  scholastic  precision,  and  philosophical  closeness, 
with  which  the  subject  is  lumdled,  without  any  address  to 
the  passions  or  imagination.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
part  of  the  Poetics,  in  which  he  had  given  precepts  foe 
comedy,  did  not  likewise  descend  to  posterity." 
.  But  before  mentioning  the  opinions  of  modem  critics,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  various 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  we  shall  partly  follow  Brucker, 
who  observes  that  many  of  his  writings  are  lost:  few  of  them 
were  made  public  during  his  life,  and  it  was  not  lon^  after 
his  death  before  spurious  productions  were  mixed  with  his 
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genuine  writings,  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish 
thera.  Those  which  are  at  present  generally  received  under 
his  name,  may  be  classed  under  the  several  heads  of  Lo- 
gic,  Physics,    Metaphjrsics,    Mathematics,   Ethics,    Rhe^ 
toric,  and  Poesy.     The  Looical  writings  of  Aristotle  are 
the  "  Categories,*'  attributed  by  some  to  Archytas,  a  Py- 
thagorean ;  "  Of  the  Explanation  of  Nouns  and  Verbs,'*  4 
work  which  explains  the  philosophical  principles  of  gram- 
mar ;  "  Analytics,'*  including  the  whole  doctrine  of  syllo- 
gism and  demonstration ;    eight  books  of  "  Topics,"  or 
common  places,  from  which  probable  arguments  are  to  be 
drawn ;    and    "  Sophistic  Arguments,"  enumerating  the 
several  species  of  false  reasoning.     These  logical  pieces 
are  usually  published  in  one  volume  under  the  genend 
title  of  the  "  Organon"  oC  Aristotle.     His  Physical  writ- 
ings are,  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Nature,"  explaiiiing  the 
principles  and  properties  of  natural  bodies ;    <<  On  Me- 
teors ;"    "  Of  Animal  Life  ;"    "  Physical  Miscellanies  ;'» 
**  On  the  Natural  History  of  Animals ;"  **  On  the  Ana- 
tomy  of  Animals ;"  "  On  Plants ;"  "  On  Colours ;"  "  On 
Sound ;"  "  A  Collection  of  Wonderful  Facts ;"  "  Against 
the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias ;"  *<  Oh 
the  Winds;"  "  On  Physiognomy ;"  and  "Miscellaneous 
Problems."    The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are  contained 
in  fourteen  books.     Under  the  head  of  Mathematics,  are 
included  "  A  Book  of  Questions  in  Mechanics,"  and  ano- 
ther   *^  On   Incommensurable   Lines."     His   doctrine  of 
Ethics  is  contained  in  ten  books    **  To  Nicomachus." 
**  The  greater  Morals ;"    "  Seven   Books  to  Eudemus," 
ascribed  by  some  to  Theophrastus ;  a  book  ^*  On  Virtue 
and  Vice;"    two    "On  GEconomics;"  and  eight  "On 
Government."     He  treats  in  three  distinct  books   **  On 
the  art  of  Rhetoric,"  and  in  another,  "  On  the  art  of 
Poetry." 

It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  many  critics  whether 
all  the  works  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine.  Brucker 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  descended  to  modem  times,  according  to  which  ix 
appears,  that  they  certainly  have  suffered  much  by  the 
ignorance  of  transcribers  and  the  carelessness  of  editors. 
A  more  obvious  cause,  too,  of  their  inaccuracy,  may*  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  many  of  Aristotle's  writings,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  be  comf»refaended.    For  an  excellent  analysis 
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of  his  philosophy,  we  must  refer  to  Brudcer,  vol.  I* 
p.  268«-^2S8y  which  U  illustrated  by  a  profosion  of  refe- 
rences to  authors  whose  writings  will  furnish  the  curious 
reader  with  every  information  he  can  desire. 

The  first'  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  was  in  Latin  by 
Averroes,  Venet.  1472 — 3,  4  vols.  fol.  The  first  Greek  edi- 
tion, usually  reckoned  the  £ditioprinceps,  is  that  of  Aldus,  in 
six  volumes,  1495,  fol.  which  is  very  rare.  His  distinct 
treatises  have  been  published  so  often,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  them  in  this  place,  but  the  reader  will 
find  a  copious  list  in  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary.  The 
be^t  editions  of  the  entire  works  are  those  of  Casaubon, 
Ludg.  1590,  1606,  2  vols.  fol.  and  of  Duval,  2  or  4  vols. 
foLPar.  1629. 

Although  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  no  longer  prevails 
in  schools  and  Seminaries,  the  attention  of  the  English 
public  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  critical  and  political 
works  of  the  Stagyrite,  by  the  translations  and  commenta- 
ries of  some  eminent  living  scholars.  With  respect  to  the 
**  Poetics,**  Dr.  Warton*s  opinion  will  not  be  thought  over- 
charged, as  that  treatise  has  been  revived  with  the  eager- 
riess  of  rivalship.  The  first  English  translation  of  the 
*^  Poetics,'*  which  is  rather  literal  than  elegant,  appeared 
in  1775,  from  an  anonymous  pen.  In  178S,  Henry  James 
Pye,  esq.  the  present  Laureat,  published  a  translation 
of  the  same  in  8vo,  and  another  came  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Twining  in  1789,  in  4to,  the  latter  accompanied  with 
notes  on  the  translation  and  original,  and  two  dissertations 
on  poetical  and  musical  imitation.  The  appearance  of  this 
very  learned  work  induced  Mr.  Pye  to  revise  his  transla- 
tion, and  in  1792,  he  published  in  4to,  <<  A  Commentary 
illustrating  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle,  by  examples  taken 
chiefly  from  the  modern  poets,  and  a  new  and  corrected 
edition  of  the  translation  of  the  Poetic.**  In  both  these 
works,  the  author  and  the  subject  are  illustrated  with  great 
ability. 

Of  Aristot]e*s  other  writings,  Mr.  Ellis  published  the 
•*  Treatise  on  Government,'*  4to,  1778.  In  1797  Dr.  Gil- 
lies made  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  ^  Aristotle*s 
Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his  practical  Philosophy/' 
This  elaborate  work  was  illustrated  by  introductory  mat- 
ter and  notes  ;  the  critical  history  of  Aristotle's  life,  and  a 
new  analysis  of  his  speculative  writings,  the  whole  com- 
prised in  2  vols.  4to.    In  1801,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  pub. 
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Ushed  a  quarto  volume  of  which  we  shall  giro  only  the 
title,  **  The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  translated  from  the 
Greek ;  with  copious  notes,  in  which  the  Pythagoric  and 
Platonic  Dogmas  respecting  numbers  and  ideas  are  un* 
folded  from  ancient  source^.  To  which  is  added,  a  dis- 
sertation on  Nullities  and  diverging  Series ;  in  which  the 
conclusions  of  the  greatest  modern  mathematicians  on  this 
subject  are  shown  to  be  erroneous,  the  nature  of  infiivtely 
small  quantities  is  explained,  and  the  to  b  or  ihc  one  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  so  often  alluded  to  by  Aris* 
totle  in  this  work,  is  elucidated.*'  •  Mr.  Bridgman  in  1 804, 
published  a  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues  or  Vices,  8vo;  and  in 
1807,  the  same  gentleman  gave  "  The  paraphrase  of  An- 
dronicus  Rbodius  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,*' 
a  work  which  we  regret  we  had  not  seen  while  preparing 
the  article  of  Andronicus.  As  to  the  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  include  the  learned 
of  all  ages  until  within  a  century,  and  many  hundreds  are 
noticed  in  this  Dictionary.  * 

ARISTOXENUS,  the  most  ancient  musical  writer  of 
whose  works  any  remains  are  come  down  to  ns,  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  He  was  born  at  Tarentum,  a 
city  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Graecia,  now  Cala- 
bria. He  was  the  son  of  a  musician,  whom  some  call 
Mnesias,  others  Spintharus.  He  had  his  first  education  at 
Mantinsea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  under  his  father  and  Lam* 

?yrus  of  Erythree  ;  he  next  studied  under  Xenophilus,  the 
Pythagorean,  and  lastly,  under  Aristotle.  Suidas,  froni 
whom  these  particulars  are  taken,  adds,  that  Aristoxenus 
took  offence  at  Aristotle's  bequeathing  his  school  to  Theo* 
phrastus,  and  traduced  him  ever  after,  but  this  has  been 
contradicted  by  other  writers.  His  "  Harmonies,'*  the 
defects  of  which  have  been  very  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Burney,  are  all  that  are  come  down  to  us,  and  together 
with  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  were  first  published  by  Goga- 
vinus,  but  not  very  correctly,  at  Venice,  1 56^^  4to,  with  a 
Latin  version.  John  Meursius  next  translated  the  three 
books  of  Aristoxenus  into  Latin,  from  the  manuscript  of 
Jos*  Scaliger,  but,  according  to  Meibomius,  very  negli* 

»  Brocker.— .Qcn.  Dict--St«n1ey.^Fabric.  BiM. -Grec— Warton's  Et»ij  o« 
Pope,  vol.  I.  p."  168.— Fenelon»fLiv€iof  tbePbilotopbei*.— Saxii  ODOmafticom 
—For  4  most  maslterly  defience  of  Aristotle,  as  far  as  now  taught  in  our  anhrer* 
•Hies,  see  chap.  I.  of  a  Reply  lo  the  Calunpies  of  tbe  Ediaburgh  Reriev 
afainst  Oafbrd,  SfO,  ISIO. 
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fently.  With  these  he  printed  at  Leydeo,  1616,  4to, 
licomacbus  and  Alypius,  two  other  Greek  writers  on 
music.  After  this  Meibomius  collected  these  musical 
writers  together^  to  which  he  added  Euclid,  Bacchius  se- 
nior,  Aristides  Quintilianus ;  and  published  the  whole 
with  a  Latin  yersion  and  notes  at  tlie  Elzivir  press,  Amst. 
1652,  dedicated  to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  Aris^ 
toxenus  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  written  452  different 
wor^  some  of  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  ancient 
authors.  The  titles  of  several  of  them,  quoted  by  Athe* 
nasus  and  others,  have  been  collected  by  Meursius  in  his 
notes  upon  this  author,  and  by  Tonsius  and  Menage,  all 
which  Fabricius  has  digested  into  alphabetical  order.  ^ 

ARIUS,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arians,  in  the  fourth 
centu]^,  was  a  presbyier,  probably  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
and  officiated  in  a  church  in  that  city,  although  it  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  capacity.  It  was,  here,  however, 
that  he  first  declared  those  doctrines  which  afterwards 
rendered  his  name  so  celebrated,  and  which  have  de« 
scended  to  our  own  times.  In  an  assembly  of  the  pres* 
byters  of  Alexandria,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  Alexander, 
in  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  maintained, 
among  other  points,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  sam« 
eminence  and  dignity,  but  also  of  the  same  essence  with 
the  fiither.  This  assertion  was  opposed  bv^Arius,  on  ac- 
count, as  he  pretended,  of  its  affinity  with  the  Sabelliau 
errors,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  church,  and  he 
took  this  ppportunity  to  assert  that  the  Spn  was  totally  and 
essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the  first 
and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God  the  Father  had 
created  out  of  notbine,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordi-* 
nate  operation  the  Almighty  Father  formed  the  universe,, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and 
dignity.  What  his  opinion  was  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  other  doctrines  connected  with  the  orthodox 
belief,  is  not  known.  Alexander,  however,  in  two  coun- 
cik  assembled  at  Alexandria,  accused  him  of  impiety,  and 
caused  him  to-be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  This  was  in  the  year  319,  or  320.  The  sentence 
appears  to  have  Extended  to  expulsion  from  the  city,  upon 
which  he  retired  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  several  letters  to 

>  Moreri.— rRumey'f  Hist  of  Moiic— Saxii  Onomastkon.^Maboe't  Dii^ 
tribe  <Ie  Arittnx«iN>,  Aom.  HW.— 'Luxac  LecUoocf  Atticii,  Uyden,  IS09, 
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'ibe  most  eminent  men  of  the  times,  in  favour  othis  doc- 
trine, and  exhibiting  himself  as  a  martyr  for  truth. 

Constantine,  the  emperor,  at'iirst  looked  upon  this  con* 
troversy  as  of  trivial  import,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
contending  parties,  in  which  he  advised  them  not  to  injure 
the  church  by  their  particular  opinions,  but,  finding  this  of 
no  avail,  and  observing  the  increase  of  the  followers  of 
Anus,  in  the  year  325,  be  assembled  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  Bitbynia,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  church 
universal  were  summoned  to  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy. Here,  after  much  debate,  the  doctrine^  of  Anus 
was  condemned,  and  himself  banished  amonff  the  Illyrians* 
Jle  and  his  adherents  received  also  the  opprobrious  name 
of  Porpbyrians,  bis  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
whoever  concealed  any  of  them  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  severity,  however,  rather  repressed  than  abolished 
the  tenets,  or  lessened  the  zeal  of  Arius  and  his  friends^ 
who  regained  their  consequence  by  a  trick  which  marks 
the  unsettled  state  of  pjublic  opinion,  and  the  wavering 
character  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  A  few  years  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  the  emperor  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Constantine, 
that  the  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  unjust,  and 
was  rather  owing  to  thiC  malice  of  his  enemies,  than  to  their 
zeal  for  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor 
recalled  him  from  banishment,  about  the  year  323,  re- 
pealed the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  him,  and 
permitted  his  chief  protector,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and  oppress  the  partisans  of 
the  Nicene  council  in  various  ways^  Athanasius,  who  was 
now  become  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  violent  measures  oi  the  Arian 
party,  but  invincibly  firm  in  his  principles,  and  deaf  to 
the  most  powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  refused 
to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office.  On  this 
account  he  wa3  deposed  by  the  council  held  at  Tyre  in 
the  year  335,  and  was  afterwards  banished  into  Gaul,  while 
Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  solemnity,  re- 
Instated  in  thei/  privileges,  and  received  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alejcandria,  however, 
unmoved  by  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  Arius,  per- 
sisted in  refusing  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters  ;  on 
which  the  emperor  invited  hipci  to  Copstantinopie  in  the 
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year  336^  and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  tbatdty^ 
to  admit  him  to  bis  communion ;  but  before  this  order 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  Arius  died  suddenly  as 
he  was  easing  nature.  As  this  event  happened  on  the 
day  appointed  for  his  admission,  his  friends  gave  out  that 
he  was  poisoned;  and  his  enemies,  that  he  di^  by  the  just 
judgment  of  GodL  On  the  latter  report,  we  peed  make  no 
remark,  hut  the  accounts  of  his  death  by  no  means  favour 
the  belief  that  he  was  poisoned.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was 
walking,  he  felt  a  necessity  for  retiring  to  ease  nature,  and 
that  in  the  operation  his  entrails  fell  out,  but  no  poison 
could  have  produced  an  effect  so  violent  without  having 

£roduced  other  and  previous  effects  on  the  stomach :  of 
is  having  been  so  affected,  however,  or  making  any  com- 
plaint, we  hear  nothing,  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
solemn  act  of  being  reinstated  in  the  church,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  felt  any  indisposition. 

With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  grave  and  serious,  yet  afiable  and  courteous, 
with  good  natural  parts,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
secular  learning  of  all  sorts;  he  was  particularly  distin* 
guished  by  his  skill  in  logic,  or  the  art  of  disputing.  Dr. 
Lardner,  whom  we  follow  in  this  part  of  the  history  of 
Anus,  sap  that  he  had  at  least  the  outward  appearance  of 
piety,  and  that  from  all  the  authorities  be  was  able  to  re- 
collect, his  conduct  Has  unUlameable,  excepting  what  re* 
lates  to  his  zeal  for  maintaining  his  doctrines,  and  that  he 
is  (Charged  with  dissemblilig  bis  real  sentiments,  upon  some 
occasions,  when  pressed  hard  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
his  adversaries.  His  character,  however,  as  may  be  rea- 
dily supposed,  has  been  very  differently  represented  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  suc- 
ceeding writers  as  they  are  more  or  less  disposed  to  repre- 
sent his  doctrines  as  truth  or  error.  His  works  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  voluminous,  though  it  is  probable  he 
wrote  many  letters ;  we  have  still  an  epistle  written  by 
him  to  Eusebius  of  Nicoroedia,  and  another  to  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  between  whom  and  him  the  contro- 
versy first  arose.  He  also  wrote  several  little  poems,  fitted 
lor  the  use  of  the  common  people,  in  order  to  promote  his 
peculiar  opinions.  There  is  a  book  called  Thalia  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Atbanasius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  beings 
written  with  softness,  pleasantr}',  or  buffoonery. 

After  the  death  of  Arius,  his  party  found  a  protector  in 
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Cooatantius,  wbo  succeeded  his  ftkh^r  ki  the  empire  ot 
the  east  They  underwent  various  revolutions  and  pene* 
cutions  under  succeeding  emperors :  till,  at  length,  Theo* 
dosius  the  Great  exerted  eveiy  ettort  to  suppress  them. 
Their  doctrine  was  carried,  in  the  fifth  century,  into  Africa, 
under  the  Vandals  ;  and  into  Asia,  under  the  Goths :  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  were  deeply  infected  with  it ;  and  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  it  was  tri« 
nmphant  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe :  but 
it  sunk,  almost  at  once,  when  the  Vaudak  were  driven  out 
of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justi<» 
nian.  It  revived  again  in  Italy,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lombards,  in  tbe  seventh  century,  and  was  not  ex* 
tinguislied  till  about  the  end  of  the  eighth.  Arianism  was 
again  revived  in  the  west,  by  Servetus,  in  1531,  for  which 
be  suffered  death.  After  which  the  doctrine  became  estab-» 
lished  in  some  degree  in  Geneva  and  Poland,  but  at  length 
-degenerated  into  Socinianism.  Erasmus,  it  is  thought^ 
aimed  at  reviving  it,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  Grotius  seems  to  incUne  tbe  same  way.  Mr» 
Whiston  was  one  of  the  first  divines  who  revived  this  con- 
troversy in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Waterland,  his  prin- 
cipal adversary,  and  by  Gastrell,  Wells,  Nelson,  Mayo, 
Knight,  and  others.  Dr.  Sykes  afterwards  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  Dn  Clarke  {  and  of  later  days,  Mr.  Taylor, 
author  of  the  "  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai  to  his  friend  for 
embracing  Christianity,"  Dr.  Harwood,  in  bis  "  Five  Dis- 
sertations,*' and  Dr.  Price  in  his  "  Sermons  on  the  -Chris- 
tian  doctrine,"  are  the  principal  writers  in  favour  of  the 
Arian  doctrine.  In  some  other  hands  it  seems  to  ^  have 
passed,  by  a  very  easy  transition,  into  the  extreme  of  So- 
cinianism. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  may  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion an  elaborate  work,  by  the  late  rev.  Mr.  John  Whitaker, 
B.  D.  rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhorne,  in  Cornwall,  entitled 
^^  The  Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed,**  1791,  8vo.  In  this, 
the  learned  author  endeavours  to  trace  back  Arianbm  to 
an  earlier  source  than  him  from  whom  it  derived  its  popular 
name,  and  maintains  that  it  originated  with  the  Jews,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  they,  in  ihe  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  forsook  their  ancient  creed,  which 
was  Trinitarian,  and  professed  a  new  belief  in  the  mere 
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htunanity  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  transmitted  after^ 
ward  both  to  Christians  and  Mahommedans.  ^ 

ARKENHOLZ.     See  ARCKENHOLZ. 

ARKWRIGHT  (Sir  Richard),  an  eminent  improver  cm 
English  manufactures^  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  and  in 
his  early  days,  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber 
at  Wirkswortb,  where,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  fitther 
had  carried  on  the  same  trade.  Aboot  the  year  1767,  be 
quitted  both  his  occupation  and  residence,  and  went  through 
the  country  buying  hair.  Soon  after  he  became  ac* 
quainted  with  a  mechanic,  with  whom  in  concert  he  con* 
trived,  or,  from  whom,  as  some  think,  he  learned  the 
)itructare  of  a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  after 
various  adventures,  and  incredible  perseverance,  he 
brongbt  to  such  perfection,  as  to  become  of  the  gpreatest 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  bis  country.  He  after* 
wards  erected  cotton  works  at  Crumford  in  Derby* 
shire,  and  realized  an  immense  fortune.  In  1786,  he 
served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  that  county,  and  was 
fcnigbted  on  presenting  an  address  to  his  majesty.  Her 
died  at  Crumford,  August  3,  1792.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  bis  right  to  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing the  machines  by  which  he  became  enriched,  and  the 
kingdom  so  essentially  benefited  ;  but  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  he  discovered  that  spirit  and  perseverance  in 
bringing  them  to  perfection  which  were  wanting  in  all 
preceding  attempts.  * 

ARLAUD  (James  Anthony),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
bom  at  Geneva,  May  18,  1668.  He  was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  but  his  inclination  soon  led  him  to 
painting,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  progress.  He  painted 
miniature  with  success,  and  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  168  S, 
be  obtained  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  chose 
him  for  an  instructor  in  the  art,  and  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment at  St  Cloud,  that  he  might  be  with  him  more  fre- 
quently. He  was  likewise  highly  favoured  by  the  princess 
Palatine,  the  duke^s  mother,  who  presented  him  with  her 
own  picture  set  with  diamonds ;  and  also  gave  him  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  particu- 

>  Gen.  Diet.— Mosbeitn  and  Milner*!  Cboreb  Histories. — Lftrdoer.<^ortiii*t 
Kemarksoo  Ecd.  history,  vol.  III. — Sapptetnent  to  Thomason's  ObsefraUoii^ 
Hallenfes,  1710,  in  ort  De  Aril  nortt.«-iC«ve,  voL  I. 

>  Gent.  Mag.  1792,  3cc. 
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hrly  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  Caroline. 
Her  portrait  was  universally  admired,  and  celebrated  by 
several  of  the  poets ;  and^  at  his  return  to  Paris,  be  was 
loaded  with  presents,  among  which  were  many  medals  of 
gold.  Having  copied  a  Leda,  perhaps  the  fitmous  Leda  of 
Corregio,  destioyed  by  the  bigotry  of  the  regent's  son,  all 
Paris  was  struck  with  the  performance  The  due  de  la 
Force  gave  1 2,000  livrea  for  it,  but  being  a  sufferer  by  the 
Missisippi  (probably  before  the  picture  was  paid  for)  re* 
stored  it  to  the  artist  with  4,000  livres  for  the  use  of  it. 
In  1721,  Ariaud  brought  this  masterpiece  to  London,  and 
sold  a  copy  of  it  for  600/.  sterling,  but  would  not  part  with 
the  original.  While  in  England  be  received  many  medals 
as  presents,  which  are  still  in  the  library  of  Geneva.  But 
Leda  was  a^ain  condemned  to  be  the  victim  of  devotion. 
In  1738  Ariaud  destroyed  her  himself  in  a  fit  of  supersti- 
tious piety,  yet  with  such  a  degree  of  tenderness,  that  he 
out  her  to  pieces  aoatomicajly  :  this  was  done  at  Geneva, 
where  her  two  hands  are  still  preserved  in  the  library. 
Mons.  de  Champeau,  the  French  resident,  obtained  the 
head  and  one  foot ;  but  it  is  unknown  what  became  of  the 
rest.  These  facts  are  extracted  from  the  poems  of  Mons. 
de  Bar,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  3  vols.  1750.  In  the 
third  volume  is  an  ode  to  the  Leda  in  question.  The 
painter  died  May  25,   1743.* 

ARLOTTO,  one  of  those  buflfbons  who  disgrace  the 
regular  professions,  was  the  curate  of  the  parbh  of  St  Juste 
in  Florence,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  name  of  his 
family  was  Mainardi,  but  he  is  generally  known  by  that  of 
Arlotto.  He  acquired  notice  in  his  time  by  his  jests  and 
witticisms,  some  of  which  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  are  upon  subjects  too  sacred  for  ridicule  or  trifling. 
Af^er  bis  death,  a  collection  was  published  with  the  title 
of  *^  Facetie  piacevoli,  Fabule  e  Motti  del  Piovano  Arlotto^ 
Prete  Fiorentino,"  Venice,  1520,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Flo- 
rence, 1568,  8vo.  He  died  Dec.  16,  1483,  in  the  87th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  which  be  had 
erected  in  his  life«time.  He  is  ^aid  to  have  made  a  journey 
to  England  in  the  time  pf  Edward  V.* 

ARLUNO  (B£RNAliD),  a  noble  Milanese,  applied  to  the 
ftudy  of  law,  and  followed  the  profession  at  Pavia  and 

1  Walpole's  Workf,  vol.  lU.— PilkJngCMi't  0iat.«>Bi^.  Universelle; 
f  DuiU  UiiC— Biof .  UaiTcntUe* 
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Padaa.  He  is  tbe  antfaor  of  a  *^  History  of  the  Wars  of 
Venicey^'  printed  by  BannaoDy  and  of  another  of  hk  native 
country,  which  he  iefit  in  manuacript.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  aseertained,  hot  it  appears  he  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  tbe  fifteenth  century.  The  works  of  his 
brother  Peter,  a  learned  physician,  were  published  in  folio^ 
at  Milan,  in  1539.^ 

ARMELLINI  (Mabuno),  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  vo- 
luminous historiaa  of  his  order^  wid  bom  at  Ancona,  and 
after  bmiig  admitted  into  the  church  beciunean  abbe.  He 
died  in  &e  monastery  of  Fotigno,  May  4,  1737.  His 
works  are,  1.  ^'  Bibliotheca  Benedictino*Casinensis,^  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  Moot-Caasin,  2  parts,  fol.  1731,  1732. 
2.  *^  Catalogi  tres  monachorum,  ejiriscoporum  reforma* 
torum,  et  virorumsanctitate  illastrium  e  congregatione 
Casinensi,*^  Assise,  1 733,  foL  Tbe  third  of  these  catalogues 
was  printed  partly  at  Assise,  and  the  rest  at  Rome,  under 
the  title  ^  Continuatio  catalogi,  fcc.**  1734.  3.  ^  Addi- 
tiones  et  correctioues  biUiotbecse  Bmedicto-Casinensis,** 
Foligno,  1735,  fol.  Besides  these  he  published,  in  Ita* 
lian,  a  life  of  St  Margaret  Corradi,  in  Italian,  1 726,  12mo, 
s^d  to  be  much  inferior  to  what  he  wrote  afterwards.  He 
also  left  in  manuscript,  as  tbe  conclusion  of  his  labours  in 
honour  of  tbe  Benedictines,  ^*  Bibliotheca  synoptica  or* 
dinis  sancti  Beoechcti.*' ' 

ARMINIUS  (James),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arminians, 
or  Remonstrants,  was  bom  at  Oudewater  in  Holland,  1560. 
He  lost  bis  father  lu  his  infancy,  and  was  indebted  for  the 
first  part  of  his  education  to  a  clergyman,  who  had  imbibed 
some,  opinions  of  tbe  reformed,  and  who,  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to  say  mass^  often  changed  his  habitation.  Armi- 
nius  was  a  student  at  Utrecht,  when  death  deprived  him 
of  his  patron,  which  loss  would  have  embarrassed  him 
greatly,  had  be  not  had  the  good  fortune*  to  be  assisted  by 
Kodolpbus  Snellius,  his  countryman,  nftio  took  him  with  him 
to  Marpurg  in  1 575.  Soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  heard 
tbe  news  of  his  country  having  been  sacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards :  this  plunged  him  into  the  most;dreadful  affliction, 
yet*he  visited  Holland,  to  be  himself  an  eye* witness  of  the 
state  to  which  things  were  reduced;  but  having  fbund  that' 
his  mptber,  his  sister,  his  brothers,  and  almost  all  the  ii^* 

*  Diet  Hist.-»Bio;.  Universtlle.  ?  Biograpbie  ^DiTenenc 
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habitants  of  Oude-water,  had  been  murdered,  he  returned 
to  Marpurg.  His  stay  here  was,  however,  but  short;  for, 
beiog  informed  of  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Ley* 
den, ,  he  went  again  to  Holland,  and  pursued  hb  studies  at 
this  new  academy  with  so  much  assiduity  and  success,  that 
he  acquired  very  gpreat  reputation.  He  was  sent  to  Ge« 
neva  in  1585,  at  the  expence  of  the  magistrates  of  Amster** 
dam,  to  perfect  his  studies ;  and  here  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  the  lectures  of  Theodore  Beza,  idio  was  at  this 
time  explaining  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Arminius  had 
the  misfortune  to  displease  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
university,  because  be  maintained  the  philosophy  of  Ra-» 
mus  in  public  with  great  warmth,  and  taught  it  in  private ; 
being  obliged  therefore  to  retire,  he  went  to  Basil,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness.  Here  he  acquired 
such  reputation,  that  the  faculty  of  divinity  o€fered  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  without  any  expence,  but  he  modestly 
excused  himself  from  receiving  this  honour,  and  returned 
to  Geneva ;  where  having  found  the  adveursaries  of  Ramism 
less  violent  than  forqierly,  he  became  also  move  moderate* 
Having  a  great  desire  to  see  Italy,  and  particularly  to- hear 
the  philosophical  lectures  of  the  famous  James  Zabarelia^ 
mt  Padua^  he  spent  six  or-  seven  months  in  the  journey : 
and  then  returned  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Amster<« 
dam ;  where  he  found  many  calumnies  raised  against  him, 
on  account  of  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  had  somewhat 
cooled  the  affections  of  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  bis 
friends  and  patrons.  He  easily  justified  himself  to  some, 
but  others  remained  prejudiced  against  him.  He  was  or- 
daiued  minister  at  Amsterdam  in  1588,  and  soon  distin* 
ffuished  himself  by  his  sermons,  which  were  so  esteemed 
tor  their  soUdity  and  learning,  that  he  was  much  followed, 
and  universally  applauded.  Martin  Lydius,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Franeker,  thought  him  a  fit  person  to  refute  a 
writing,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  Theodore  Beza  upon  Pre- 
destination had  been  attacked  by  some  ministers  of  Delft : 
Beza,  and  his  followers,  represented  man,  not  considered 
as  fallen,  or  even  as  created,  as  the  object  of  the  divine 
decrees.  The  ministers  of  Delft^  on  the  other  band,  made 
this  peiemptory  decree  subordinate  to  the  creation  and 
fall  of  mankind.  They  submitted  their  opinion  to  the  pub«- 
lie,  in  a  book  entitled  <<  An  Answer  to  certain  arguments 
of  Beza  and  Calvin,  in  the  treatise  concerning  Predestina* 
tio%  upon  the  nmth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.'' 
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This  piece^  wluch  contained  seferal  difficaltie%  witb  wfaicb 
the  doctrine  of  the  divines  of  Genera  seemed  to  be  em- 
barrassed, was  transmitted  by  the  ministers  of  Delft  to 
Martin  Lydius,  who  promised  to  write  a  reply;  but  be 
applied  to  Arminius  to  take  this  upon  him.  Arminkis, 
accordingly,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  undertook  to  refute 
this  piece :  bnt,  upon  examining  and  weighing  the  arga« 
ments.on  both  sides,  he  embraced  the  opinions  he  pro-* 
poaed  to  confute ;  and  even  went  farther  than  the  minis- 
ters of  Delft.  He  was  threatened  with  some  trouble  dhoxA 
this  at  Amsterdam,  being  accused  of  departing  from  tbe 
established  doctrine;  but  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
interposing  their  authority,  prevented  any  dissension.  In 
1603,  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Ley- 
den  :  he  began  bis  ledtures  with  three  elegant  orations  ; 
the  first,  Of  the  Object  of  Theology ;  ibe  second,  Of  the 
Author  and  End  of  it ;  and  the  third.  Of  the  Certain^  of 
it :  and  then  proceeded  to  the  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Jonah.  The  disputes  upon  grace  were  soon  after  kindled 
in  the  university,  and  the  states  of  the  province  were  forced 
to  appoint  cofdFerences  betwixt  him  and  his  adversaries. 
Gomarus  was  the  great- antagonist  of  Arminius;  but  the 
reputation  of  the  latter  was  so  well  established^  that  he 
was  continually  attended  by  a  numerous  audience,  who 
admired  the  strength  of  argument  and  solid  learning  which 
he  shewed  in  all  his  lectures :  this  exposed  him  to  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  who  treated  him  with  gpreat  outrage. 
In  1607,  he  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  the  and>assador  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  to  vindicate  hb  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  contests  about  religion,  in  which  he  was  engaged  : 
and  the  same  year  gave  a  full  account  to  the  states  of  HoU 
land,  of  his  sentiments  vnth  regard  to  the  controverted 
points.  These  contests,  however,  his  continual  labour, 
and  his  uneasiness  at  seeing  his  reputation  attacked  in  aU 
quarters,  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  sickness^  of  which  he  died 
the  19th  of  October,  1609. 

His  character  has  been  represented  in  various  lights,  but 
it  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  without  xeproaclk 
Bertius,  Curcellseus,  Episcopius,  and  others,  who  were 
his  followers,  have  amply  vindicated  him ;  but  Hombeck 
and  some  of  the  Calvinistic  writers  represent  him  as  aa 
apostate  from  his  original  princ^>les.  King  James  I.  whose 
authority  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  much  conse- 
quence, reflected  on  him  with  great  severity  in  his  letter 
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to  tlie  States  of  th6  United  Provinces  in  !6ll.  His  prin- 
ciples, however,  obtained  many  friends  in  England,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century  the  divines  of  England 
were  in  general  attached  to  them,  particularly  after  the 
time  of  Laud,  and  more  openly  after  the  restoration.  Be- 
fore this  period,  the  Puritans,  and  afterwards  the  Non- 
conformists^ adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  How  far 
the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  belong  to  the  one  or 
rtie  other,  has  ktely  been  the  subject  of  a  very  elatoratei 
and  leanied  controversy,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  takeor 
under  the  -article  CaLvin.  In  the  mean  timei  we  sjiall 
litate  the  dhitinguishing  tenets  of  the  Arminians;  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  among  modern  div'ines  there  are 
many  shades  of  opinion,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  lay 
Jown  any  set  of  principles  which  shall  be  admitted  by  ge- 
neral consent.  Thfe  Armiriians,  however,  hpld,  That 
Ood,  from  aQ  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on 
tiiose  whom  h^  fbre^aW  would  persevere  unto  the  end ;  and 
to  inflict  everlasting  punishmehts  on  those  \yho  should  con- 
tinue in  their  unbelief,  and  resist  his  divine  syccours ;  so 
tbkt  election  is  conditional,  and  reprobation,  fn  like  inan- 
lier,  the  restdt  of  foreseeh  infidelity  and  persevering 
i^ckedness :  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  suSerinp^  and 
d^atb,  made  an  atoiieih^ht  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  lof  every  individual  in  particular :  but  that 
none  except  thfose  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of 
diving  benefits :  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the 
Exercise  of  out  natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the 
forci  and  operation  of  free  will';  since  ipan,  in  conse- 
duetite  tyf  frfe  natural  corruption,,  is  incapable  either  of 
minkhig^  Of  dotog  wiy  good  thing  :  and  that,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that 
fe  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Je^vs  Christ : 
That'tbis  divine  grace  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins 
indpdrffetts  every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man, 
and.  consequently  all  good  works  ar^  to  be  attribu^d  to 
God'  akNie;  that  nevertheless  this  gratce  is  offered  to  sflF, 
and  dbes  not  fot-ce  men  to  act  against  their  inclinations^ 
but  may  be  i^isted  and  rendered  inefiectual  by  the  per- 
verse wrll  of  the  impemtent  atnner :  That  God  gives  to  the 
trtily  fktthffiit  who  are  regenerated  by  his  grace  the  mean* 
pf  preserving  themselves  in  this  state,— or,  according  to 
^e  more  modern  Arminiansy  the  regencrute  may  lose 
Vol.  II,  1 1 
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true  justifying  faith,  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  ^  iik 
their  sins. 

The  titles  of  Arminius's  writings  are  as  follow :  1.  "  Dis- 
putationes    de    diversis  Christians  religionis  capiubua.'^ 

2.  "  Orationes,   itemque   tractatus    insigniores   aliquot'* 

3.  **  Examen  modesti  libelli  Gulielmi  Perkinsii,  de  prx- 
destinatlonis  modo  et  ordine,  itemque  de  amplitudine  gra- 
tiae  divinae.'*'  4.  ^^  Analysis  capitis  noni  ad  Romanos/' 
5.  "  Dissertatio  de  vero  et  genuino  sensu  capitis  septiml 
Epistolae  ad  Romanos.**  6.  **  Arnica  coUatio  cum  D- 
Francisco  Junio  de  praedestinatione  per  literas  habita.'* 
7.  "  Epistola  ad  Hippolytum  a  coUibus."  Tl^ese  were 
printed  in  1629,  at  Leyden,  and  in  1635  at  Francfort,  4tOy 
and  often  afterwards.  ■ 

ARMSTRONG  (John),  an  English  physician  andpoet^ 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Castleton  io  Roxburghshire^ 
where  his  father  and  brother  were  clergymen  j  and  having 
coftipleted  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
took  his  degree  in  physic,  Feb.  4,  17M*,  with  much  re- 
putation. His  thesis  Def  Tabe  purulente  was  published  as 
usual.  He  appears  to  have  courted  the  muses  while  a  stu- 
dent. His  descriptiv^e  -sketch  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare 
was  one  of  bis  first  attempts,  and  received  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  Young.  Mallet,  he 
informs  us,  intended  to  have  published  it,  out  altered  his 
mind.  Hi's  other  imitations  of  Shakspeare  were  part  of 
sm  unfinished  tragedy  written  at  a  very  early  age.  Much 
of  his  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  sdtliough  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  entered  deeply  into' any  particular 
branch,  he  was  more  than  a  superficial  connoisseur  in. 
painting,  statuary,  and  music. 

At  what  time  he  came  to  London  is  uncertain,  but  ia 
1735,  he  published  an  octavo  pamphlet,  without  his  namCy 
entitled,  *^  An  Essay  for  abridging  the  study  of  physic  :  to 
which  is  added  a  Dialogue  between  Hygeia,  M^cury,  and 

*  Thfoe  days  after  he  fent  a  oopjr  written  by  biita  in  1744,  on  the  alcatet  * 

of  his  Uiests  to  sir  Hant  Sloane,  ac«  cent   dtspotition .  of   MiiBal   Aoide*' 

companted  by  a  handsome  Latin  let-  which  appears  to  have  been  rttd  io. 

tefi  now  in  the  British  Museutn.  There  the  Royat  Society,  t^ut  not  published, 
is  also  in  the  same  repository  a  paper 

'  1  Gea.  0iot. — Mosbcim.-»Saxii  Onomastieon.— BnraUi  Vita  Aminii,  1*724, 
8to  ,  also  hii  History  of  the  Reformation*  The  prineipal  Anniniaa  writers  have 
tfeen  Bpiscophis,  Vorstius,  Grotiue,  Curcelleus,  Limborchi  Le  Ckrc,  Wetsteia* 
Qoodwio,  Whitby,  Taylor,  Jcc«  &c.  and  in  partjcolar,  the  ^ebrated  Joha' 
We5l«y,  who  founded  bis  sect  upon  At9im»  £nQei|>teit 
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PliitOy  relltttng  to  the  practice  of  pbysic,  as  it  h  mm^bd 
by d. certain  illustrtous  society:  as  ako  an  Epistle  from 
Ua^epb  the  Persian,  to  Joshua  Ward,  esq.'*  ^  1%  is  dedi« 
cftieytrto  the  Antacademic  philosophers,  to  the  'generous  - 
dk^Apduiprs  of  the  schools,    to  the  deserredly-ceiebratedl . 
J0»b«isk  WjEird,  John  Moor,  and  the  rest  of  the  numefous  * 
sect!  of  inspired  physicians.    The  essay,,  which  has  heexk 
Ut^Ijr. reprinted  in  Diliy's  Repository,  is  an  humorous  at-» 
ti^k  on  .quacks  and  quackery,  with  allusions  to  the  neg-* 
I^t.  of  fltodical  education  among  the  pcaotising  >  apotbe**  >. 
QAries ;  but  thei  author  bad  exhausted  hu  wit  in  it,  and  the 
dialogue  a(nd.  epistle  are  conseopientiy  flat  and  insipid. 
!  In  1737^  he  published  ^  A  synopsis  of  the  history  and 
aire,  of  the  Vehereal  disease^'*  rprobabl  v  as  an  introduction 
ta.praptice  in^tbat  lucrative  branch;  but  it  was  unfortu-*^- 
ml^y  followed  by  bis  poem  ^'  The  CBcouomy  of  Lore,'" 
wbich>  altboligh'  it  enjoyed  a  rapid  sale,  has  been  very 
properly  excluded  .firom  every  collection  of  poetry,  and ' 
is  supposed  to  have  impeded  his  professional  career.     In* 
1741,  we  find- him  soUcidag  Dr.  Birch's  recommendation 
to  DcjMeid^  that  he  ihight  be  ^pointed  physician  to  the' 
forces  then  gdin^  to  the  West  Indies. 
^  Bis  pdiebratM  poem,  <^  The  Art  of  preserving  Health," 
appeared  in  1 744,  and  contributed  highly  to  his  fame  as  a 
ppeL  .  Dr»  Warton,  in  his  Ee^ctiona  on'  didactic  poetry, 
apnexed'to  his  editioh  of  Vifgily  observed  that  <<  To  de-i 
spitibe  so  difficult. a  thing,  graoefnlly  and  poetically^  at* 
th^ieffeots  .of  distemper  on  tbe  human  body,  was  reserved 
for  Dr, ,ArjBB^trong,  vrho.'aecordingly  hath  jwbly  executed 
it: at: .the. end  of  the  third  b6ok  of  fata  Art  of  preserving 
H^i^tb^  where  he^  hathi  given  us  that  pathetic  account  of 
t)pe  sweating  J  sickness;    Tber6  is  a  chmsical  correctness 
and'CloseiMifls  of  s^le  in  this  poem  that  are  truly  adoai^^ 
Kable>  and  the  8ub)eet  is  rabefljand  adorned  by  number^, 
less  poetical  imae^es."     Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  History  of 
HiMitth^  bestowed  simildr  pnusea  on  this  poem,  which  was 
indeed  ^ery  where  read  aod  admired. 
,  ..In •|(746,<  hft  wfis  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
h9spit#lik>r  lama  ana  ^iok  ^diers  behind  Buckingham*^ 
bQUoe».:   In   175 1,  be  puUisbed:  his.  poem  on  *'Benevo« 
leiice,''  in  ftrfio,  %  prpduction.  which  seems  to  come  fi^m 
the.beart,  and  contains  sentiments  which  could  have  been 
e^reised  yndx  equal  ardour  only  by  one  who  felt  them. 
Hi^  <«  Taste,  an  episUe  toa  young  critic,'*  1753,  is  a  lively 
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aiklspintedl'  iihite^dh  of  Pope^  mi  the  first  production  in* 
mikkh  oiir  authoc  began  to .  view  men  and  mannevs  witk  i^ 
spleoetit;  eye.     In.  i756|    be  published    *^  Sk^whtt^^'^r' 
es&ays.oavariau8  subjects^''  under  the  fiotiiious  namr^lyf- 
Lancelot  Temple,  esq.     In  aottie,  of  these  b^  is  suppdi^ed  * 
to  have  been  assisted  by,  the  cele^nrated  John  WiUces^with 
whom  be  livied  in  hidMts  of  intimacy.     What  A|r.  WiUteti 
tontcibuted  we  iare  npttiold,  biit  this  oewdeman,  with  all 
hia  moimLfailiugSy  bad  a  more  chaste  cuuisical  tast^e,  and  a' 
purer  yeiq  of  hitiiiour .  than   we  find  hi  these  sfcedch^^' 
i«diiebare.defoniiea  by  a  perpetual  flow  of  affectation,^  a' 
straggled  say  smart  thidgs^fml  al>ove  all  a  viioakdisgvistiti^ - 
ripetittOB  of  vidgar  eatbs.  and  e^KclamaftNMp;  '  Thie  prac- 
ticey  so  unworthy  of  a  gen^e'n^an  orascfaotar^  is  ^s|ld  t»' 
httTB  predominaited  in  Dr.  Armstrong's  conversation,  and' 
i^  pot.  ansparingly  scattered  through  aM  .Md  «M»rks^   witb> 
the  escepdoa  di  ^bis  '^.Art  ol  preserving  Hettkk'^    ll  im*' 
cunred  the  jiistxansureof.the  cvitioftof  huday,  wkh^^Qm, 
fee  this  reason!^,  hai  eotj^tnevteit  be  veeoncibstiv : 

I  In  1760>..he  ^was  appoint^d^  physician'  td' die  armyin- 
Gemnany, .  wberq  ia  1 7J8 1  be  wrote^  a  po^m  called  <<  Diay,^^ 
addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  was  published  in^th^  salKMi' 
y^r/  pibb^ly.hy  spme  p^rsem:  to  whoBq  Mf.  Wilkes  bad 
lent  it.  .  The  ^toir,  in  bis  prerfbtory  edvertisteme^  pm^ 
flosses  to  lameht  that  k  is^  not  in  his  power  to  present  th^; 
puhiic  ivithjatmoiv/perlect  copy  of  this  spirited  lettto  il<^ 
vi0nt;aces  to^pi|blish  ifi  ekaotly  as,  it  camei^into-his  hMd^ 
\titbout  ihe  hnqwledgeeri  ckiasentof  t^  aoth^,  orof  thil-' 
gtoitleman  t6'adioa(i..Ti  is  addmsed.  .His;^oli&tiOlive  k  to- 
qonimuniu^tetto  i  ethers  tbe^'pleasare  he  has  received  ftbtA 
a  work  of  taste.and,  geidus.  He^inks  hi«biietf^  seoimM  dV 
tbe  thanks  of  Uie  pi£lic^  sind  hopes  this  ftnther  adbwMage' 
wiU  attend  the  present  pubi^^ationy  that  k  \lrji|l  soM'be  foli^ 
loitedby  adorrect  and  complete  aditioi^  fpoin  thb  authei^ 
om>,roanii6cript.i  .        *  • 

r.AU  this  is  aomefwhat  mysleiioap,  but  there- wiii«ot»  bew^ 
ever,  be  much  injustice  iin  ^ipposing  that  Mr.  Wilkes  eon^ 
ve^ed'taithe  press  as  much  ot^this  epistle/ as  ho'thbaght 
wcmld  do  credit  to  theauthoi^  and  to  biniselA  IK^  0Bt^ 
lain.  die.  i^oem  was  publiisHed  by  Andvew  Millar^  who  Wits* 
well  acquainted  with  Or.  Armstrong,  and  we«td<  ddthat^ 
joined  in  any  attempt  to  injuve  his  fame  or  prcperty.  ^Th^ 
poem  contains  many  striking  allusions  tQ /manners  and  ob^> 
j(ca  of  ta^e^  but  the  vgrsttkisfttioe  is  fi^quentfy  eardetri 
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|)m  kuthop  did  not  tbiok  proper' to  «dd  h  toyihg  ttAUcvii 
vorks^  nor  was  it  ever  publtsbed  ma  ntM^i^otmct  foirmi  '^ 

ill  tkis  poem  he  was  6ttpfK)8td  to  vefleDton  (Sbtirdhifl^ 
.  but  ia  ft  naiiaer  so  distant  th|it  few  except  of  OKiftTobiirfc 
iilasciiye'teinpev  coikid  iiave  dtscor^ped  aiky  cuuseof  offeriit^/ 
Tbis  Ubdter^  howefer,  retorbed  M  our  alithot  in  ^  Tb# 
Joamef/'  f^itk  in  acotisaitton  of  ifigisacitndev  the  tftetiftki^ 
df  wfakli'issaid  ta  faai^e  been  Aat  Dr.  AtmMrt^  forgot 
certain  peotii|tar^  oMigatiotifi  be  owed  t«  Mr.  Wilkes;* 
About  the  same  time  a  oootnesa  toek  place  beltveen  Dr/ 
Amistiofig  aod  Mr.  Wilkes  on  poHtieal  groftndt.  Arkn- 
^tfong  not  onty  served  under  govemitient^  is  an  armjr 
fAijsiciai^,  but  he  was  also  a  Sodtehmat^  and  dottld  not 
bdp  resenting  the  indignity  wlitcfa  Wilkes  was  pelrj^etually 
attempting  to  throw  on  that  f)atk)n  in  hi^  N^rlh  Briton  r 
0»  tbisaccoQiyi  tk^y  appear  to  ba^  eontiaived  at  taHanc^r 
as  late,  as  tke  year  1773^  when  our  andior  called  Wilkes  m 
account  for  some  reflections  on  his  character  wtifch  he  sns'^ 
peoted  he  kad  writte«i  in  his  favourite  tehiel^^  the  Public 
Advertiser^  The  contersation  which  passed  on  this  occa* 
fion  was  fotely  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazirje 
fl79£)>ai»d  is  said  to  hare  been  copied  from  ifiinntes  taketr 
the  aam^  afternoon,  April  7,  1773,  am)  seat  to  a  friend : 
kat  as  ttie  dott^v  makes  by  ftir  the  worst  flgnfie  in  the  dia^ 
kigne.  It  can  be  no  secret  by  whoiA  tbe  minutes  were 
taken,  and  afterwards  pubbshed. 

After  the  peaee.  Dr.  Armstrong  resided  semify^rs  in 
LOn«koD,^  where  his  pracdee  was  confined  to  a  small  circ^ief 
hvkif  vrhere  ke  was  respected  as  a  man  of  gonearair  ktfio^t^eyge 
»ad  taste,  and  an  agreeable  conYpaaion.  ^  In  ItTO,  he 
pvbtisked  two  wlumes  of  *^  Miscetbrnas^**  eontaitiMg  (he 
articles  already  mentioned,  except  the  CEobnoTftiy  of  Love 
(an  edttioi^  of  which  he  cerrected  for  sepa^^aie  publication 
in  1768),  and  faisEpistie  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  The  new  artlch^s 
were  the  Imitations  of  Shakspeare  and  Spdnser,  the  Uni-^ 
'^eraal  AhnaAack,  and  the  Forced  Marriage^  a  tragedy; 
wbtok  wis  offered  to  Garrick  about  the  year  I754|  and  re*- 
jecaed  A  second  part  of  his  Sketches  was  Hikewi^'  add^ 
4o  these  roiumes,  and  appfeared  to  etery  deiieate  and  ju« 
dicioua  mind,  as  rambling  and  hnproper  as  the  fti^t 

In  1771  he  published  aiM^er  extraordinary  effusion  of 
qrleen,  under  the  title  of  ^*  A  short  Ramble  thvongh  so^oe 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,?'  under  his  assnnied  name  of 
l^aNoelotTetttple*    This  vomtile  ke  took  in  eompMy  with 
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Mn  Fuselif^e  edebmted  p^tinter^  who  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  geoerai  benevolence  of  hcs  character.  la* 
1779^  under  his  owa  naoie,  and  unfortunately  for  his  re- 
putatioDy  appeared  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  '^  Medical  Essays," 
ill  wbicby  while  he  condemns  theory,  he  plunges  iluo  all 
the  uncertainties  of  theoretical  conjecture.  He  complains, 
likewise,  in  a  very  coarse  style,  of  the  neglect  he  met  with 
%s  a  physician,  and  the  severity  with  which  lie  was  treated 
^&  an  author,  and  appear^  to  write  with  a  temper  soured  by 
disappointment  in  all  his  pursuits. 

He  died; at  bis  house  in  Russel-street,  Covent-garden, 
on  Sept  7, 1779.  His  death  was  attributed  to  an  accidental 
Ciontu^ipu  in  his  thigh  while  getting  into  the  carriage  which 
brought  him  to  town  from  a  visit  in  Lincolnshire.  To  the 
surprize  of  his  friends,  who  thought  that  poverty  was  the 
^undation  of  his  frequent  complaints,  he  left  behind  him 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds,  saved  out  of  a  very  mo-r 
derate  income  arising  principally -from  his  halfrpay. 

His  chaiacter  is  said  to  have  been  thatof  a  mm  of  learn* 
ing  and  genius,  of  considerable  abilities  in  bis  profession, 
of  great  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart,  fond  of  as- 
sociating with  men  of  parts  and  genius,  but  indolent  and 
inactive,  and  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  employ  the 
means  that  usually  lead  to  medical  emplojoneot,  or  to 
make  bis  way  through  a  crowd  of  competitors.  An  inti*; 
mate  friendship  always  subsisted  between  him  and  Thorn-*; 
9on  the  poet,  as  well  as  other  gentlemen  of  learning 
mid  geniua;  and  he  was  intimate  with,  and  respected  by 
sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1753,  Dr. 
Theobald  acUressed  two  Latin  Odes,  ^^  Ad  ingennum  vi« 
vum,  tum  medicis)  turn  poeticis  £acultatibns  prssstantem, 
Joann^m  Armstrong,  M.DJ** 

.  Dr.  Armstrong's  fame  as  a  poet  must  depend  entirely  <m 
bis  <^Ar^  tof  preserving  Health,''  whipb,  although  liable 
to  some  of  <  the  objections  usually  offered  against  didactic 
poetry,^  is  yet  free  from  the  weightiest ;  and  in  this  tespect 
he  mi^y  be.  deemed  more  fortunate,  as.  he  certainly  is  so* 
j^ior  to  Phillips^  Dyer,  and  Grainger.  The  art  of  pre- 
serving healliiis  so  different  from  those  arts  which  are  me* 
chanical,  that  bis  muse  is  seldom  invited  to  an  empiovment 
beneath  li^r  dignity ;  the  meand  of  preserving  health 
are  so  iaibiioately  connected  with  mind,  and  depend  so 
much  on  philosophy,  reflection,  and  observation,  that  the 
^thor  ha3  fiiU  scope  for  the  powers  of  fancy^  and  for  many 
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of  those  ornamental  flights  which  are  not  on)v  pleasing, 
but  constitute  genuine  poetry.  In  considering  the  varieties 
of  air  and  exercise,  he  has  seized  many  tiappy  occasions 
for  picturesque  description,  and  when  treating  09  the  pi- 
stons, he  has  many  striking  passages  of  moral  sentiment, 
which  are  vigorous,  just,  and  impressive.  In  Book  II.  on 
diet,  we  discover  more  judg^ient  than  poetical  inspiration,^ 
and  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  subject  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  lower  his  tone.  He  seems,  thecefore,  intent  in 
riiis  book  principally  to  render  useful  precepts  familiar, 
and,  if  possible,  to  make  them  take  hold  of  the  imaginalion. 
There  are,  however,  descriptive  passages  even  here  that 
are  very  grand.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select 
an  image  more  finely  conceived  and  uniformly  preserved, 
than  where  he  inculcates  the  simple  precept  that  persons 
who  ha^'e  been  exhausted  for  want  of  food  ought,  not  to 
indulge  when  plenty  presents  itself,* 

ARNALD  (Richard),  an  English  divine  and  commen- 
tator, was  born  at  London,  educated  at  Bishop  Stortford 
school',  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Bene^t  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1714,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Waller.  After 
taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  being  disappointed  of  a  fellow* 
fbip,  he  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  March  10,  1718, 
where  he  proceeded  M.A.  and  was  elected  fellow  in  June 
24,  1720.  He  commenced  B.  D.  seven  years  after,  as  the 
statutes  of  ^at  bouse  required,  and  continued  there  till 
the  society  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  I'burcaston  in 
Leicestershire.  Whilst  fellow  of  that  college,  he  printed 
two  copies  of  Sapphics  on  the  death  of  king  George ;  a 
sermon  preached  at  Bishop  Stortford  school-feast,  August 
S,  1726 ;  and  another  at  the  archdeacon^s  visitation,  at 
Leicester,  April  22,  1737.  A  third,  preached  at  Thur* 
easton,  October  9,  1746,  was  published  under  the  title  of 
^^  The  Parable  of  the  Cedar  and  Thistle,  exemplified  in 
the  great  victory  at  Culloden,**  4to.  In  1744  he  published 
his  celebrated  ^^  Commentary  on  Wisdom,'*  in  folio;  that 
on  "  Ecclesiasticus,"  in  1748  ;  on  "Tobit,**  &c.  and  an- 
other on  the  Daemon  Asmodeus,  translated  from  Calmet, 
in  1752.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wood,  rector  of 

1  JohQflOD  tad  ChalnMTB's  English  Poelt.— Niebolt*t  LIfc  dC  Bowyer,  rol.  II 
p.  307.p-G«nt.  Mag.  vol.  LXII.  p.  d3.»BiogT«phia  DramaUca. — Porb«8*s  life 
•f  Bemttie.— Otiiy's  Repository,  vol.  lU.  p.  l^.-^Lord  Orford't  Works,  vol.  V. 
p.  ^.«— Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson.— Kssay  by  Dr.  Aikioi  prefixed  loan  orot- 
Beated  edition  of  the  Art  of  preserfing  Health,  1795. 


Wilford,  near  I^ottinebap  9  ^d  died  Sept.  4,  1756.    Hia 
widow  survived  him  tm  Apri.  i  1,  1782. 

Dr.  Hurd  (late  bishop  of  Worcester)  patrooized  his  son 
(Dr.  William  AiiNALt)),  a  fellow  of  St*  John's  college,  who, 
by  his  favour  and  recommendation,  became  sub-preceptor  ta 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York  in  1776,  and  after^ 
warud  canon  of  Windsor,  and  prsecentor  of  Lichfield.  He 
died  in  i  802,  after  having  be^n  for  twenty  years  confined 
through  insanity.  He  was  much  respected  by  his  friends 
before  this  awful  visitation,  nnd  they  paid  him  every  af* 
fectionate  attention  which  his  situation  could  admit.  ^ 

ARNALDO  (Peter  Anthony),  was  bom  in  1638,  at 
Villa  Franca  in  the  province  of  Nice,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  college  of  Brera 
in  Milan,  where  be  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  apostolic  prothonotary.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned.  Besides  some  devotional 
works,  he  published,  1.  '*  XJix  Discours  sur  Tinauguration 
du  pane  Alexandre  VII.  et  un  Eloge  de  Teveque  deNice.'* 
2.  **  Honorato  II.  principi  Monacseo,  &c.  poetics  gratuhu 
tibnes,"  Milan,  4to,  3.  "  La  gloria  vestita  a  lutto  per  U 
morte  di  Carlo  Emmanuelle  11.  duca  di  Savoia,'^  Turin^ 
1676,  4to,  a  poem  in  the  ottava  rima.  4.  ^'  II  Giardin  del 
Piemoute  oggi  vivente  nelP  anno  1673,  diviso  in  principi, 
dame/  prelati,  abati,  cavaUeri,  m'mistri,  &c/'  Turin,  1683, 
Svo,  a  collection  of  odes  and  sonnets  in  compliment  to  the 
principal  personages  of  the  court  of  Turin  at  that  time. ' 

ARNALL  (Wili.um),  a  political  writer  of  considerable 
note  during  the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpolek  wa^ 
briginally  bred  an  attorney,  but  began  at  the  early  ^ig^  of 
twenty,  to  write  polliical  papers,  and  succeeded  Concaoeq 
in  tbe  British  Journal.  I^is  principal  paper  was  the  *^.Fr€a 
Britoh,''  under  the  assumed  name  of  Francis  Wahinj^haoi:i 
e^q.  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  sir  Robert  Walpgle,  into 
whose  confidence  he  appears  to  have  crept  by  every  ser-* 
vile  profession,  and  according  to  th6  report  of  the  secrei 
<;ommitttee,  be  received  no  less  than  10^^7^  ^s.  Hdg,  froftf^ 
(he  treasury;  but  this  seems  improbable,  unlessi  per|^ap% 
^e  acted  as  payjn^ter-general  to  tbe  writers  q^  tb$  sanm 
side.  He  is  said  to  Have  enjoyed  for  himself  a  pension  of 
400^  per  anmmii  whicb|  we  ipay  suppose,  ceased  with 

1  MMtert*s  Hist  of  Cor^if  Christ.  Cam.—- Nicholses  History  of  leicestenb^, 
part  V.  art.  ThureMtoa.-^*eilU^af.  1892. 
•  •  B/of .  Univenelle. 
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i^  xeiffli  of  Idf  pfrtrou.  P|f-  Wvt^ii  t]^A  Ajfoall  Iwl 
gr^at  talent^  bi^  W?^  .vain  fm^l  c«relQ99,.An(i  after  having 
^cquire^  3ufficifjpt,for  |Qomp^t|^n^€|,  iff  n^  for  perfect  ease^ 
be  de^M^oyed  biqo^ielf.  Wing  gquand^v^  s^  ia9t  as  be  re-* 
ceived^  n^  is  ^d  to  fafiv^  died  about  174I9.  agediwenty^ 
six,  but  other  ^q^oupt;s  fi«a^  July  17.36.  Qt  h»  talents,  we 
c^R  fofm  uo  very  higji  opinion  froin  bi^  writic^  and,  al 
Mr.  Coj^e  hw  jusuy  observed  of  ^ir  Robert  waipole'a 
writers  in  Igen^sJ,  th^y  were  by  no  pieaiis  eq^l  to  the 
task  of  CQpib^i\g  Pu|ienf3^  Po^ingbroke,  and  Gbester-i 
field,  those  GqU9^  of  op^osiMoa^  Mr,  Aniall  wrote  cba 
«<  Letter  to  Dr,  Code*  (Dr.  Qibs^))  00  his  modest  in* 
^truGtions  to  the  qrown/*  in  the  case  of  Or.  Bundle,  ap-« 
pointied  bishop  of  Londoi^derry :  ^^  Opposition  no  proof  of 
l^^riotisqn  ^'^  '^  Clodiuf  and  Cicero,"  and  oa^ny  other  tracts 
W  political  9,fA  temporary  subjects. ' 

ARNAUB  Di  MfiYRVEim,  or  MEnRUit,  a  poet  of 
l^royence.  Uvea  f^t  the  begimiiog  of  the,  thirteenth  cen-» 
tury.  Havipg  made  some  prqgresa  in  learning,  he  thought 
\t  necessary  to  travel,  and  studied  particularly  the  Pro.« 
yengal  lauouafre,  which  was  then  oaost  esteemed  by  those 
who  were  food  9f  poetry  and  romances.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  viscount  of  ^esienb  who  was  married  to 
the  countess  of  Burlap  with  whom  Arn&ud  fell  violently  in 
love*  He  durst  noi^  however,  declare  his  pasuon;  and 
several  soni^ts  which  he  wrote  in  h«r  prai^,  be  ascribed 
to  otheis:  but  at  length  be  wrot^  oae,  which  made 
such  an  impressioji  on  the  lady,  thf^t  she  behaved  to  him 
with  great  civility,  end  raa4e  blip  eoesiderable  presents, 
lie  wrote  a  book  iatitle4  *^  Las  regasteoaa  de  sa  comtessa  ;'^ 
j^nd  a  collection  of  poemi  and  ^onnetf .  Ha  died  in  1220* 
l^etr^cb  mentions  biw  'vi\  his  <^  Triumpfei  of  Love'*  ^ 

ARNAUD  (Francis),^  a  Fjp^ku^  mvMU»aeaaa  writer  of 
considerable  note,  wfts  borp  at  AuUgnai^  peiNr  Carpentras, 
July  27, 1121^  and  afieifwards  he^me  no  ecclesiastic.  In 
1752  h^  came  to  Paris,  end  in  1762  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Ins<^riptions  and  Belles  Lcttres.  .  He  was  Cor 
fome  time  attached  to  prince  Loui«  of  Wirtemberg,  after-* 
wards  sQvexfiga  of  that  duchy,  but  then  in  the  service  of 
i^raoce.  The  advocate  Qerbier,  ]m  friou4  having  in  1765» 

»  Not*»t  on  tli«  Dimcifld.— Coxe^g  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpola.— Maty's  MtaoeU 
lairaoiis  W*fki.  dCObetltrflAlfk    Om  of  AnuAVB  Tracts,  entitled  "The  Com- 
{lafntoC  te  Childreii  oC  Uma],*'  «  in  toI  iV.  of  the  eoll«cUon  oaUed  <«  TIM 
Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  shaken." 
'  %  OcD.  DicU^-oBiet.  VniTarMlfep. 
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giified  an  important  cause  for  the  clergy  of  France  against 
die  Benedictines,  he  demanded,  as  his  reward,  that  Ar**- 
Baud  riiould  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  abbey  of  Grand*- 
ehamp.     In  1771  he  was  electa  a  member  of  die  French 
academy,  and  became  librarian  to  Monsieur,  with  the  re« 
version  of  the  .place  of  historiographer  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus.     He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  2,  1784.    The  abb^  Ar- 
naud  was  a  man  of  learning,  xnnth  information,  and  taste, 
but  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  too  indolent,  tx>  give 
his  talents  ftiir  play.     His  ^  Lettre  sur  la  Musi(]^ue,  au 
Comte  de  Caylus,*'  1754,  8to,  which  made  him  first  Unowii 
lo  the  learned  world,  and  has  been  generally  praisied,  was 
little  more  than  the  prospectus  of  a  f^r  larger  work  on  the 
nusie  of  the  ancients,  but  he  never  could  bring  himself  tq 
execute  his  plan,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  employed  his 
pen  only  on  occasional  papers  and  essays.    Being  a  warm 
admirer  of  Gluck,  when  the  disputes  took  place  in  1777 
respecting  music,  he  Mrrote  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  a  con- 
siderable number  of  articles  in  favour  of  German  mustCp 
and  against  Marmontel,  who  patronized  Piccini ;  and  iu 
concert  with  his  friend  M.  Sward,  edited  "  L*Histoire  an-i 
cienne  des  peuples  de  TEurope  par  de  Buat,''  1772,  13 
vols.   12mo.     He  assisted  also  in  the  following  works: 
1.  **  Journal  Etranger,'*  with  M.  Suard,  from  Jan.  1760  to 
March  1 762.   The  complete  work  consists  of  54  vols.  1 2mo» 
beginning  1754.     Suard  and  he  afterwards  quitted  it  to 
translate  the  Gktzette  de  France.     2.  "  Gazette  litteraire 
deTEurope,**  also  with  M.  Suard,  1764 — 1766,  8  vols.  8vo. 
3.  **  Variet68  Utteraires^  ou  Recueil  des  pieces  tant  origi- 
nales  que  tradnites,  concemant  la  philosophie,  la  littera- 
ture,:  et  les  arts,'*  1768 — 176^,  4  vols.  12mo.    This  con- 
sists of  the  best  pieces  firom  the  twb  first  mentioned  jour- 
nals; and  M.  Suard*s  "Melanges  de litterature,'*  1803 — 4, 
5  vols.  8vb)  may  be  considered  as  a  new  edition,  but  with 
many  additions  and  omissions.     It  is  in  the  ^*  Variet^s'* 
only,  that  we  find  Bissy^s  translation  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts.  4.  "  Description  des  prihcipales  pierres  gravies 
du  cabinet  du  due  d'Ckteans,"  1790,  2  vols.  fbl.     Arnaud 
compiled  the  articles  in  the  first  volume  of  this  magnificent 
work :  the  second  hears  die  names  of  the  abb^s  de  la  Chau 
and  le  Blond.     5.  Various  dissei^tations  in  the  ^'  Memoires 
de  PAcademie  des  inscriptions,''  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  G£uvres  completes  de  INibbfi  Arnaud," 
1808,  3  vols.  8vo,  but  incorrectly  printed.    The  **  Mc-^ 
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mbifn  pour  semr  4  Uhistoire  de  la  i^voh^n  oper^e  dans 
k  Muaique  par  le  cbevalier  Gluck,^''  (781,  Svo,  attributed* 
to  our  author,  was  written  by  the  aUb^  le  Blond.  Amaud< 
>M0  weU  acquainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  improved 
hb  9tyle»  which,  however,  is  not  quite  pure^  by  the  study 
ef  the  best  ancient  writers.  Althou^  at  first  an  enemy  to 
the  taew  philosophy  introduced  in  France,  he  was  after^ 
ilirards  ranked  among  its  supporters,  but  did  not  live  to 
witneis  its  consequences.  *       • 

A&NAUD  (Francis  Thomas  Mabje  de  BacularpV)» 
a  misoeltaneous  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris, 'Sept. 
15j'17i6,  o£  a  noble  family  originally  from  the  comtar 
Vensissin.     He  had  his  education  among  the  Jesuits  i^ 
Paris^  and  discovered  early  symptoms  of  genius,  having 
yrritteh  some  tolerable  verses  at  the  age  of  nine.     He  com--* 
posed  al^  in  bis  youth  three  tragedies,  none  of  which  were 
acted ;  but  one,  on  the  subject  of  admind  Coiigni's  mur- 
der on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  was  printed  in  1740.  These 
works  reconunended  him  to  Voltaire,  who  gave  him  advice 
and  pecuniary  assistance  in  his  studies.     Some  of  his  early 
j^roductions  were  also  &vourably  noticed  by  Frederick,  king 
of  Prussia,  who  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and  in  some  verses^ 
called  him  his  Ovid.    This  compliment,  however,  excited- 
only  the  ridicule  of  the  wits;  and  after  residing  about  a 
3^ear  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  ap- 
potnttd  counsellor  of  legation.    A  wbh  to  revisit  his  coun* 
ti^,  and  an  invitation  from  the  nephew  of  marshal  Saxe, 
determined  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  many 
years,  enjoying  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  from  whoror 
be  retired  by  degrees  to  have  leisure  for  the  composition  of 
hisi  numerous  works.     During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was 
sentto  pris<Hi,.and  on  his  liberation  was  exposed  to  great 
distresses  from  want  of  oeconomy,  although  not  illiberally 
supplied  by  government,  and  by  the  profits  of  his  works. 
He  died  Nov.  8,  1805.     His  writings,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, consist  of  novels,  poems,  and  plays,  of  which  there 
aretwo  editions,  one  in  24  vols.  12mo,  and  one  in  12  vols« 
Svo,  1803,  neither  very  complete,  nor  do  his  countrymen 
seem  to  consider  this  writer  as  likely  to  enjoy  a  permanent 
reputation.* 

,  1  Biog.  Unlverselle.— Di6L  Hist 

'  Blog.'  tniYerieUe.— >pict.  Hibt.    Thii  laft  hat  the  most  complete  list  oT  his 
nofki. 


A31NAQD  (Gu&tum  Mf)f  a^  lemiied  eritie^  m»  ibom;^ 
ffMneker,  40p%,  19/17 1 1,  of  a  faaaUy  whoin^  fxpootito^,, 
&giHr9.     liii  *  fatb^r^  Honors  d'Arntadly   wa9  choaen^  uv 
170%  pastto  t^  iba  Freiioh  church  at  Fituidf;^*  asd  «•# 
Hviog  in  196%    IfisfOfH  tbe  subject' of  ibb  aaticle^  pufa'J 
lisli^d^  at  the  age  of  twelve,  seme  very  elegaot  and  haf^ 
BvwteuB  Greek  and  Latiii  peems,  and  wc^nt  afbarwanls  t^ 
aiQdy  at  the  nniTersity  of  Ifr^nek^^  ander .  the  oelebfatad 
Wcsseling  and  Hemsterfauis.     Eaaounged  by  the  kfttov 
lie  pabiistied  in  1728^  <<  Speometi  Animad.  oiriU<sahtti  ad 
aU^piot  aoriptofes  Groeos,  &c.''  ara  HarUng. .  The  aii<r 
t^riare^  Anacreom  Cailimaehua,  .fiM^yles^  Herodoti^ 
XenophoD,  and  the  grammarian  Hephestioiu'    Tumjeari 
after  be  prodcraed  another  volume  of  chttoismt^  boder  thia 
tilleof  **  LectiaBUin  GraBoamm  libriduc),  &c.^  8wo,  Hagne^ 
|7^0y  treatiag  princtpallj  of  Heaycbhis^  Aratui>  Thmn^ 
Appktn^  and  Apollonias  Hbodius*     In  1732^  appeared  his 
iMroed  disserti^ioO)  ^^  De  Diis  adsessortbot  et  CDl])«lnstb>'^ 
ftre,  Ui^ue.     About  the  same  time  he  vrent  to  Leydeti  ta 
esfamioe  the  library  there  for  materiak  towaxda  aa  edithMi 
of  Sopboeies>  which  he  was  piepaiio^  b«t  never  €om<4 
pleied.     On  his  return  to  Franeker^  Us  friend  Uennter« 
wm  advised  liin  to 'study  law;  his  own  inclination  was  to 
divinity,  but  a  disorder  in  his  chest  rendered  it  anprebaUe 
that  ho  could  have  sustained  the  exertioo  of  ^^teaebiiq^. 
Abraham  Weiliog  was  his  tutor  in  hm  studies,  mod  imdap 
bimihe  defended  a  thesis,  Oct.  9y  1734,  ^  De  jurd  a»rvc^> 
mm  apud  Romanos,''  aod^seovered  so  much  tafeataaA 
eroditioii,  that  in  die  moiith  of  June,  next  year^  iie  waa 
app<»nted  law  reader.     In  I7S6,  his  '^Vaeianm  eoayee* 
turaram  libri  duo"  were  published  at  Fmnefce^i  4tei  Tberf 
consist  of  disquisitions  and  questions  on  eivil  law.  Tkeaef 
eond  edition  of  1744)    Leuwarden^   contains  has  diesis 
above  mentioned,  and  a  second  on  a  curieus  suhjeet^.  ^  De 
lis  qui  pra^tii  participaodi  causaa  semet  veuuadasi  patiuntov^'^ 
In  1739,  on  Weiling's  leaving  the  uoinr enity  <rf  Fiuneket 
for  that  of  Leyden,.  d'Amaud  was  appointed  profesaeriu 
his  room,  but  died  before  he  coold  tsJce  posses^ittir,  Inue 
1,  1740,  scarcely  twen;^-nine  yeara  o£  age^^    Besides  the 
works  already  enumerated,  from  the  pen  of  this-  efftm^ 
ordinary  young  man,  there  are  several  lesser  pieces  by 
him  in  the  4tb,  5tb,  and  6th  vols,  of  thfe  ••  JV^fsceHaneia 
Observat/'  of  Amsterdam ;  and  he  left  in  manuscnpt  a.dis** 
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Sfftstian  ba  the  fiuiiily  of  Seovoh>  '-^  Vite  9c«voIaMAy/^ 
which  was  ^ublufaed  Id^^  H.  Ju  AmtBefniusi  at  Vktec^^lWf,' 
8va     His  funerai  eulogtuia  iwas  pronounuied  by  UeteMer. 
huts,  Md  is  in  die  cofiastioii  entkltfd,  ^  T.  Hemsterihusiii^ 
el  VfiikkMarii  Ocationesy^*  Leydcn^  1794,  8voi  *         .         * 
Afi/HAUD  t>M^  &o(WL  (Geoross),  a^  M^geod  ef  ^u^ 
coHiiMjce  m  LottdoRv  ^^  originaily  «*  narive  of  Fraiiet^ 
and  #  member  of  dpie  Acdtdemy  otswrgery  at  Pai^ii,  >  wfen«b^ 
cUy  htf  left;  abovjt  the  ywr  ^Mrty^am  or  seuen,  and  ^aCRfe«ril; 
reside  i*  London^  >  Uerd  he  pubtiskeid  se^nsrral  ^iwVm,  par-' 
tkulariy  oq  Ropturoi ;  thp  %st  was  entktoil  <<  DtsstortaM-' 
tiocuionllu(>ttfreB^*M744Sin  8  iNyls<49Ao^aiiidio  I7^i4liepeb^ 
Ibfaed!  H  PImv  attd  faasiliaf  inMraonoiM  to  pen^jMs-alRictteA 
witivUu^tanrasy'^ISiiios  ^^ObserwnoM-oii  An««moi^^l7eO; 
<<  i>uaitiai  inatvuctiona on' the- diseases  of  the  Urethntattd'^ 
Bfeddei)*»:|T^;:KD(95ei4ations  on  HertiiiqiknklUes,**  17«5<|  • 
^^A  tiisGi;p«9e^«iv«toiinpoiMnee  ef  Aaatnttiy,**  dettte»ed^ 
at/^igeoiis^  ball^  ^Tsn.  si,  4767^  410.    His^f  ttnci|Ml  worl^ 
appeamdtiii  l96^ientUied  <^  MeiiM4tea4e*.dl»mi^)e,a»#ee> 
dbiiMttLrqiierstir  liefM  de^la^Medkwie  et  de  to  CMrtf^^ 
eft  t^reintm  A^viJiu^ePr^'''  a  'MlBk  M0.    thii  is  thi^etiW 
MtorkftefpeUlished-mt«ltfe»c^  ateir1ikr«iMiA^g  u^.  BAglttm« ' 
It  MliMis^idf  etareii  iH^tna^s^  tlM«of  whiMsh^ai^'t^ansbtad' 
froai  th^£tigl|isli  ol  Sr;  tounteir's  MedM4  Goautieniati^ 
ontlie^'lteMMb  0«>i^gMfciw/  afad  a  ^uatioiriar*  s^^tfeies^'ef 
Aiv^uvfapl'  lib ai>peati5> as^ptactkton^^  t^ hai^  poMs^sa^^ 
nmsh/skitl^  anil  aaMa  vrtiter-^  haM  hem  iHdarMrtoun  iHi  cM^  * 
1eofetai|f  lHft>finsaiM  on  tb^  tttpies*  #l4ch^Mfb)^itoyed^falft^pi^• 
'  birt  waia  sotaevitMl  deBci^nt^  is^  jidgtanMt;  aMd  n^  a^mtle 
ctedulcAia.     9b  Mi4b  Kas  he'Ata^iaditethe^aekMipii^' 
J&'dioa»^df  lUs^cbiirsH  that  he  ''elatf>lcys  (ktf^  of  the  memeini^ 
ia*  tbesre  iroKniMto  4m  the  qu^sUe^v  wfaetfMHr  a  fuptere  iMoiil^ 
iaeai^aiitaac^ll  maith  kom^efhmik^  the  Amctioas  df  'tfie* 
BMiMk  )|Krieathoad^'#hi^'^^^^^  ii  li^id!!^  to* 

dtoelde  U)  >  ilie  negittivei  lie  i^fmi^  %«'  i^  "dbis  i^rit,  r  thait 
be  liad  midied  rtrptur^  caaei  fbr'the' «/paie6  x}£  fifty  \;<^rs^' 
and  that  llie  same  study  liad  beeW  €uUitmted*ia  his  4a^/ 
At  tte  ^]^ace  of  200years«'  Tire  onlynotic^  we  have  ^ 
bifrrepatalkfti  inMs'owniDotintt^  is  to  be  faimdin  ttie.dis^ 
cfiMMTsd'on^'A^atottiy  v4»ch  •  b^  de^vered  in^^uirgeons^halL 
2a  thU.he.  informs  us  that  be  had  the  honour  10  instfufl 

^  Bi«if.'tliiJftfrNlIc.''^Saxu  Ooosissticoiu 
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Atlekid^  of  OrieansV  piincets  of  the  blood,  and  a  verj 
i^:;complished  lady^  in  the  operations  of  surgery.^  - 

ARN AULD  ( Anthohy),  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Amauld, 
a|id  advocate-general  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1550,  or,  .accarding  to  some,  in  1560,  and  in  that  • 
city  he  wasr educated,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1573. 
Some  tame  after^  he  was  admitted  advocate  of  the  pajrlia* 
spent  of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  integrity  and  extraerdinary  eloquence.  Henry  • 
IV.  had  great  esteem  for  Amauld ;  and  his  majesty  <»ipe 
carried  the  duke  of  Savoy  on  purpose  to  hear  him  plead  in 
parliament.  He  was  appointed  counsellor  And  attorney- 
general  to  queen  Catheraie  of  Medicis.  Mr.  Marion ^  after- 
wards advoc«te*general,  was  one  day  so  pleased  with  bear- 
ing him,  that  he  took  him  into  bis  coach,  carried  bim  borne 
to  dinger,  and  placed  bim  nes^t  his  eldest  daughter,  Ca- 
tb^rine,  and  alkerwards  gave  her  to  him  in  maniage.  One  * 
of  the  most  feuodous!  causes  which  Arnauld  pleaded,  was  that . 
of  the  university  against  the  Jesuits,  in  1594«:  There  was 
published  about  this  time  a  Utile  tract  in  French,  entitled 
*i  Franc  et  v6ri^le  discours,"  fcc  or,  A  frank  and  true 
dkcQurse  to  the  kingy  concerning  the  re-estabMsbmtot  of 
the  Jesuits,  whicb.thfiiy  bad  reqiiested  of  him.  :  Some  have 
ascribed  this  to  Amauld,  but  otfaecs  have  positively  de- 
nied bim  to  be  the  author.  Some  bave  supposed'  jthat  Ar- 
nauld was  of  the  reformed  religion ;  but  Mr.  Bayle  has 
fully  proved  this  to  be  ft  mistake.  His  other  worki^  were^ 
l.^<  Anti-Espagoolv'!.  prmted  in  a  collection  of  discourses  ' 
on  the  present  state  of  France^  1606,  l2mo,  and  in  the 
<<  Memoires  de  la  Ugue,  vol.  IV.  p.  2S0.  a:  *^  La  Fl^ur 
^  Lys,''  l{»'93,  8vo.  3.  ^*  Ul  Delivrance  de  la  Bn^agne.** 
4.  <<  La  Premier^  Savoi^ieone,''  Svo.  1601,  1630.  5.  '^  Avis 
au  roi  Louis  XIIL  pour  bien  irtgner,**  1615,  Svo.  6^  The 
first  and  second  ^'  Philippics'^  against  Philip  IL  of  Spain; 
V592,  ,8vot  He  died  I>ec.  29,  1619,  leaving  ten  cbildreo 
out  of  twenty^^twp,  whom  he  bad  by  bis  wife  Catherine.  * 

ARNAULD  o'Andilu  (Robert),  eldest  son.^tbepre-. 
qedingy  was  ix^n  at  Paris  in  15.89.  He  was  introduced  at 
€u>ttrt  when  ^^y  young,  and  employed  in  many  considerable 
qflSpf  s,  all  which  he  discharged  with  great  reputation  and 

^  t  Btog.  Uni^ertelle.— Diet.  Hifltoriqne.— Month.  Ker.  Tol.  XUt  1770, 
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integrity.    No  maa.  ,was  ewr  ^lore  eslieeaied  amongst  the*- 

treat,  and  none  ever  'employed  more  gef^erously  the  itir. 
uence  he  had  with  them^  m  defence  of;  truth  and  justice.. 
He  quitted  business,  and  retired  to  tlie  convent  of  P<h% 
Royal  des  Champs,  at  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  hb  days  in  a  continual  applicatioa. 
to  works  of  piety  and  devotion.     He  enriched  the  Fresch. 
language  with  many^  excellent  translations :  he  also  wrote, 
j^ems  on  sacred  and  other  subjects.     Mr.  Arnauld,  during- 
his  retirement  at  Pqrt  Roval  des  Champs,  aft^r,  seven  or* 
eight  hours  study  every  day,  used  to  divert  himaelf  witht 
rural  amusements,  and  particularly  with  €u)tivating  faisc 
trees,  which  he  brought  to  such  pi^rfectiou,  and  bad  such 
excellent  fruit  from  th^m,  that  he.us^  to  se^d  sgme  pf  xt> 
every  year  to  .(^^ueeu.AodQe  of  Austria,  which  this  princess 
liked  so  well,  tbat  she  always  desired  to  be  served  with,  it: 
in  the  season.     lie  <i\ed  at  Port  Royal,  Sept.  27,  1674»  iin 
Ills  86th  year.     He  xparr^d  the  daughter  of  the  sWur  le. 
Fevre  de  la  Boiderie^  j^pnous  for  hi3  embaasy  to  Eogland^t 
and  had  by  her, three ^ons  and  five  daughters,    .^q  Wxot^i 
a  great  many  devotiojoal  works,  of  which  jthere  is  a  aalba^i 
logue  in  Moreri,  and  m  the  Jipurnal  de  Savans.  for  Sept.  i>*f 
1695.     He  ajso  enriched  ^tbe  French  language  by  ^ODie! 
translations  oi  the  ^^  Confessions  of  St»  Augustine^''  ^vQ^nd> 
12mo;  a  translation,  rather  elegant  than  faithful,  of.  **.Jq< 
sephus,'^  5  vols..8vo;  /'.Liyes  (rf  the  Saints,**  3  vob.  ^vo-;. 
the  "  Works  of  St.  Theresa,'^  1670,  4to.;  and  "  Memoirsi 
of  his  own  Life,"  2  vols.  12jDao,  1734. ' 

ARNAlfLD  (Aj^thony),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  end. 
brother  of  the  preqedin«^  was  born  at  Paris  the  6th  of 
February  1612.     He  studied  jp^ilosophy  in  the  college  of. 
Calvi,  on  the  ridns  of  wli^ch  the  Sorbonne  was  built,  and 
began  to  study  the  law :  but,  ^t  the  persuasion  of  )xi$  mo^ 
ther  and  the  abbojt  of  St.  Cyran,;  he  resolved  to  apply 
.  himself  to  divinity.     He  accordingly  ^udied  in  the  ^oUege; 
of  the  Sorbonne,  ui^der  Mr.  TEscot.    This  professor;  gave, 
lectures  concerning  grace ;  but  Arnauld,  not  approving  of 
his  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  read  St.  Augustin,  whose, 
system^  of  grape  he  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  Mr.  TEscot  ^ 
^nd  publicly  testified  his  opinion  in  his  thesis,  when  he: 
was  examined  in  1636,  for  his  bachelor's  degree*    Afte& 
he  had  spent  two  yeai^  more  in  study,  which,  accoirdiog' 
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t»  tbtt  hw§  o^  A«  fitctSty  of  Parts,  iritist:  be  betri^ii  ibU 
fim  e^aminfttioii  abd- the  lice^sie^  fab  ^^n  the  acts  of  hii 
Ik^nse  at  Ea^ei^  1638,  and  corttinned  tihetii  to  Lent,  1640, 
He  i^iaAriCaitted  the  act  of  vesfiefs  the  tdth  of  December 
1641)  and  the  fotl6vfitvg  day  put  on.  the  doctoi^s  cap.  He 
bad  begun  his  license  without  being  entet'e'd  in'  form  a^  the 
Sorboti^e,  And  was  ibereby  rendered!  itiba^abtcf  of  beii)g 
adfiMttedy  according  to  the  Ordinary  fules.  The  society,^ 
howeter^  on  account  of  his  extfuordinittj^  irte'rit,  requesf  ed 
iS/t  cardinal  RicheKeu,  their  prov&or,  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitledi  diougfa'  contMry  to  form ;  which  Was  refused  by 
tfcait  cardiualy  but,  ifhe  year  after  his  dtaath,  he  6btained* 
tihi«  honour.  Is  1^43,  he  published  Vis  treatise  on  Fre- 
<}uent  Comnmnioti,  which  highly  displteased  the  Jesuits, 
They  iHsfiited  it  both  from  the  pn^pit  and  the  press,  re'pre- 
^nung  it  as  co^tailiing  a  most  pernicioU$  ddctrine :  ah(£ 
the  dispates  upon  gmce,  ivhichbtoke  otlt  at  ihii  time  ih^ 
tke  udfreipsity  of  Paris,  helped  to  indreai^  the  animosity 
betweieii  the  Jesuits  atid  Mr.  Arnatild;  who  took  part  with 
tiie  Jttiiseiiists,  iind  supported  theit  ^et^  wfth  great  zeal. 
Bttt  nothing  t^ised  so  ^reat  a  clatnour  ag^ftlst  him,  as  the 
ti^  letterli  which  he  wtote  upoh  libsolution  haVlng  been 
itltoedby  a  fifriest  to  th<i  duke  of  LiancouiT,  i  great  friend 
dt  tibtt  Port  RoyaL  Thi^  duke  edt](cated  bi$  grahd-daugh- 
ter  at  Port  Royal,  atrd  kept  hi  his  hous^  the  abb€  de  Bour- 
ss&ys.  It  happened  in  1^55,  that  the  duke  offered  himself 
fer  oonlession  to  ^  priest  of  St  Sulpice,  who  refused  to 
give  Mm  absolution,  imiess  he  would  take  fai^  daughter 
mm  Port  Boyal,  and  break  otf  all  comoi^ce  with  that 
nociiity,  and  discard  the  abb£.  Mr.  Amauld  therefore  was 
|irev«dled  upon  to  write  a  letter  in  defence  of  Liancour. 
A  great  number  of  pamphlets  were  wriueti  against  thi^ 
kfttiSr,  ahd  M^.  Amauld  thought  himself  obliged  to 
confute  the  ftdsities  atid  caltitnnies  with  which  they  were' 
flUed,  by  printing  a  second  letter,  which  contains  aii 
ttmrer  to  mti^  ef  those  pietes.  But  hi  this  second  lettef 
the  fiietilty  of  divinity  found  two  propositions  which  they* 
condemned,  and  Mr.  Arnauld  was  excluded  froth  that  so- 
ciety. Uj[>on  this  he  iretit^ed,  and  it  was  during  this  re* 
treat,  whioh  tested  near  25  year^,  thUt  he  composed  thaf 
fluriety  «ff  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  oh  grammar^ 
geometry,  logic, ^metaphysics,  and  theology.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  retired  life  till  the  controversy  of  the  J^iise- 
liists  was  ended,  in  1668.    Arnauld  now  came  fbrtb^frMV 
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his  retreat,  and  was  presented  to  the  king,  kindly  received 
by  the  pope*8  nuncio,  and  by  the  public  esteemed  a  father 
of  the  chm*ch.  From  this  time  he  resolved  to  enter  th« 
lists  oilly  against  the  Calvinists,  and  he  published  his  book 
entitled  **  La  perpetuity  de  la  Foi,*'  in  which  he  was  as* 
fisted  by  M.  Nicole :  and  which  gave  rise  to  that  grand, 
controversy  between  them  and  Claude  the  minister. 

In  1679,  Mr.  Arnauld  withdrew  from  France,  being  in-- 
formed  that  his  enemies  did  him  ill  offices  at  court,  and 
had  rendered  him  suspected  to  the  king.  From  this  tim« 
he  lived  in  obscurity  in  the  Netherlands,  still  continuing  to 
write  against  the  Jesuits  with  great  acrimony.  He  wrota 
also  several  pieces  against  the  Protestants,  but  he  was 
checked  in  his  attacks  upon  them  by  an  anonymous  piece, 
entitled  **  L' Esprit  de  M.  Arnauld."  The  principal  books 
which  he  wrote  after  his  departure  from  France  were,  it 
piece  concerning  Malbranche's  System  of  Nature  and 
Grace,  one  on  the  Morals  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  treatise  re- 
lating to  some  propositions  of  Mr.  Steyaert  In  this  last 
performance  he  attacks  father  Simon,  concerning  the  in« 
spiration  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  translating  of  the  Bible 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  works  may 
be  seen  in  Moreri,  and  a  complete  collection  of  them  was 
printed  at  Lausanne  1777 — 17SS,  in  45  volumes  4to.  They 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  1.  Belles  lettres  and 
philosophy.  3.  On  the  controversy  respecting  Grace. 
3.  Writings  against  the  Calvinists.  4.  Writings  against  the 
Jesuits  :  and  5.  Theological  works.  The  re-publicati6n  of 
all  these  in  so  voluminous  a  form,  may  surely  be  ranked 
among  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  of  modem 
bookselling. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1694,  of  a  short  illness, 
aged  82  years  and  six  months.  He  had  a  remarkable 
strength  of  genius,  memory,  and  command  of  his  pen, 
nor  did  these  decay  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Bayle  says,  he  had  been  told  by  pei-sons  who  had  been  ad« 
mitted  into  his  familiar  conversation,  that  he  was  a  man 
very  simple  in  his  manners ;  and  that,  unless  any  one  pro- 
posed some  question  to  him,  or  desired  some  information, 
be  said  nothing  that  was  beyond  common  conversation,  or 
that  might  indicate  the  man  of  great  abilities ;  but  when 
he  set  himself  to  give  an  answer  to  such  as  proposed  a 

E>int  of  learning,  m  then  spoke  with  great  perspicuity  and 
arning,  and  bad  a  particular  talent  at  makinff  himsdf  ia« 
Vol.  II.  K  k 
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telligible  to  persons  of  not  the  greatest  petielraitou.  Hf» 
heart,  at  his  own  request,  was  sent  to  be  deposited,  ii^  the 
Port  Royal. 

The  Jesuits  have  been  much  censured  for  carrying  their 
resentment  so  far  as  to  get  the  sheet  suppressedi  which 
Mr.  Perrauit  had  written  concerning  Mr.  Arnauld^  in  his 
collection  of  the  portraits  and  panegyrics  of  the  illustrious 
men  of  the  French  nation.  The  book  was  printed,  and 
the  portraits  engraved,  when  the  Jesuits  procured  an  order 
to  be  sent  to  the  author  and  bookseller,  to  strike  out  Mr. 
Arnauld  and  Mr.  Pascal,  and  to  suppress  their  eulogiums. 
But  although  we  have  transcribed  this  instance  of  Jesuitical 
bigotry,  we  apprehend  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it. 
The  Jesuits  might  have  endeavoured  to  exclude  Arnauld 
from  Perrault^s  work,  but  it  is  cectain  that  he  appears 
tjiere. ' 

ARNAULD  (Henry),  brother  of  Robert  and  Anthony, 
jKdts  born  at  Paris  in  1597.  After  the  death  of  Goupnay, 
bishop  of  TquI,  the  chapter  of  that  city  unanimously 
elected  the  abb^  Arnauld,  then  dean  of  that  cathedral,  his 
successor.  The  king  confirmed  his. nomination,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  tlie  famous  capuchin,  pere  Joseph  ;  but  a  dispute 
^bout  the  right  of  election  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting it  In  1645,  he  was  sent  on  an  extraordinary  em- 
bassy from  France  to  Rome^  for  quieting  the  disputes  that 
had  arisen  between  the  Barbarini  and  Innocent  X.  On 
his  return  to  France  he  was  made  bishop  of  Angers,  in 
1649.  He  never  quitted  his  diocese  but  once^  and  that 
was  to  give  advice  to  the  prince  of  Tareut<>,.  in  order  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille  his  lather. 
I'he  city  of  Angers  having  revolted  in  1652,  this  prelate 
appeased  the  queen-mother,  who  was  advanchig  with  an 
army  to  take  vengeance  on  it,  by  saying  to  her,  as  he  ad'*' 
ministered  the  sacrament :  ^^  Take,  madam,  the  body  of 
him  who  forgave  hit  enemies,  as  he  was  dying  on  the 
cross.''  Thi&  sentiment  was  as  much  in  his  heart  as  it  was 
on  his  lips.  Be  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the  com- 
forter of  the  afflicted.  His  time  was  divided  between 
prayer,  reading,  and  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  function. 
Qne  of  his  intimates  -telling  him  that  he  ought  to  take  one 
day  in  the  week  for  some  recreation  from  fatigue,  **  Yes,'* 
said  he,  ^^  that  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart,  if  you  wili 
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pbint  me  out  one  day  iil  which  I  am  not  a  bishop.**  He 
died  at  Angers,  June  8,  1692,  at  the  age  of  95.  His  ne» 
gotiations  at  the  court  of  Rome^  and  in  various  courts  of 
Italy,  were  published  at  Pans  in  5  vols,  12mp.  a  long 
time  after  his  death  (in  1748).  They  are  interspersed  with 
a  great  number  of  curious  anecdotes  and  interesting  parti- 
culars related  in  the  style  peculiar  to  all  the  Arnaulds.  ^ 

ARNAULDde  Villa  Nova.     See  ARNOLD. 

ARNDT  (Christian)  was  born  in  1623,  and  stgdied  at 
Leyden>  Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  and  Strasburg,  and  died 
at  Rostock  in  1683,  after  having  been  professor  of  logic 
three  years.  His  works  are,  1.  "  Dissertatio  de  Philoso- 
phia  veterum,"  Rostock,  1650,  4to.  2.  "  Discursus  po- 
liticus  de  principiis  constituentibus  et  conservantibus  rem- 
publicam,''  ibid.  1651.  3.  "  De  vera  usu  Logicesin  Theo- 
logia,"  ibid.  1650. 

ARNDT  (John),  a  celebrated  Protestant  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  born  at  Ballenstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  1555. 
At  first  he  applied  himself  to  physic^  but  falling  into  a 
dangerous  sickness,  he  made  a  vow  to  change  that  for  di* 
vinity,  if  he  should  be  restored  to  health.  He  was  minis* 
ter  first  at  Quedlinburg,  and  then  at  Brunswick.  He  met 
with  great  opposition  in  this  last  city,  his  success  as  a 
preacher  having  raised  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who, 
in  order  to  ruin  his  character,  ascribed  a  variety  of  errors 
to  him,  and  persecuted  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Brunswick,  and  retire  to  Isleb',  where  he 
was  minister  for  three  years.  In  1611  George  duke  of 
Lunenburg  gave  him  the  church  of  Zell,  Bnd  appointed 
him  superiatendant  of  all  the  churches  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  which  office  he  discharged  for  eleven  years, 
and  died  in  1621.  On  returning  from  preaching  on  PsaU 
cxxvi.  5,  he  said  to  his  wife,  *^  I  have  been  preaching 
my  funeral  sermon  ;''  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Amdt  maintained  some  doctrines  which  embroiled  him 
with  those  of  his  own  communion  :  be  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  irregularity  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  Pro* 
testants,  was  occasioned  by  their  rejecting  of  good  works, 
and  contenting  themselves  with  a  barren  faith ;  as  if  it  was 
sufficient  for  salvation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
apply  his  merits  to  ourselves.  He  taught  that  the  true 
faith  necessarily  exerted  itself  in  charity  ;  that  a  salutary 
sorrow  preceded  it ;  that  it  was  followed  by  a  perfect  re- 
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newal  of  the  mind ;  and  that  a  sanctifying  faith  infallihly 
produces  good  works.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of 
fematicism  and  enthusiasm :  they  endeavoured  to  represent 
him  as  symbolizing  in  his  opinions  with  the  followers  of 
Weigelius  and  the  Rosicrusian  philosophers;  and  they 
imputed  to  him  many  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  those 
visionaries,  because  in  some  subjects  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  theirs,  and  because  he 
preferred  the  method  of  the  mystical  divines  to  that  of  the* 
scholastics. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Arndt,  is  his  **  Treatise  of 
true  Christianity,"  in  the  German  language.  The  first 
book  of  it  was  printed  separate  in  1605  at  Jena^  by  Steg- 
man :  he  published  the  three  others  in  1608.  The  first  is 
called  the  ^^  Book  of  Scripture  :^^  he  endeavours  in  it  to 
shew  the  way  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  life,  and  that 
Adam  ought  to  die  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  heart 
of  a  Christian,  and  Christ  to  gain  the  ascendant  there. 
The  second  is  called  '<  The  Book  of  Life :"  he  proposes 
in  it  to  direct  the  Christian  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfec* 
tion,  to  give  him  a  relish  for  sufferings,  to  encourage  him 
to  resist  his  enemies  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour. 
T'he  third  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  Conscience :"  in  this 
he  recalls  the  Christian  within  himself,  and  discovers  to 
him  the  kingdom  of  Gpd  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  owa 
heart.  Tb#  last  book  is  entitled  "  The  Book  of  Nature  :*♦ 
the  author  proves  here,  that  all  the  creatures  lead  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  thc^r  Creator.  This  work  was  translated 
into  many  difterent  languages,  and  among  the  rest  into 
English,  the  first  part,  or  the  Book  of  Scripture,  1646, 
12mo;  and  afterwards  the  whole  was  published  at  London 
1712|  8vo,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Anne^  by  Mr.  Boehm ; 
but  the  editions  of  1720,  one  of  which  is  in  3,  and  thd 
other  in  2  vols.  8vo,  are  the  most  complete.  * 

ARNDT  (Joshua),  a  Lutheran  divine,  and  ecclesias* 
tical  antiquary,  was  born  at  Gustroo,  in  1626,  and  suc-^ 
ceeded  his  brother  Christian  (the  subject  of  the  article 
before  the- last)  as  the  logic  professor  at  Rostock  in  165S. 
tie  was  afterwards  appointed  almoner  to  Gustavus  AdoU 
phuS|  duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  died  in  1685,  after  hav« 
mg  published  a  great  many  writings,  philosophical,  bis*^ 
toricai,  and  controversial.  The  greater  part  are  enumerated 
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by  NiceroD,  vol.  XLIII.  Those  most  celebrated  in  his 
time,  were:  ,1.  ^*  Lexicon  antiquitatum  Ecclesiasticarum/' 
Greifswald,  1667,  1669,  4to.  2.  "  Genealogia  Scaligero- 
rum,'*  Copenhagen,  1648.  3.  ^^  Tmtina  statu  urn  Europa^ 
Ducis  de  Rohan,**  Gustron,  1665,  8vo,  often  repri[\ted. 
4,  ^  Laniena  Sabaudica,*'  Rostock,  1655,  4to.  5.  **  Ex- 
ercit.  de  Claudii  Salmasii  erroribus  in  tbeologia,**  Wittem* 
berg,  1651,  4to.  6.  **  Observat  ad  Franc.  Vavassoris  li- 
brum  de  ibrma  Christi,'*  Rostock,  1666,  Sto.  7.  Some 
Latin  poems,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  History  of 
Wallenstein  from  the  Italian  of  Gualdi,  with  notes,  ibid. 
1669.*     His  son 

ARNDT  (Charles)  was  born  in  1673  at  Gustron,  and 
died  in  1721,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Rostock.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1.  **  Schediasma  de  Phalaride,  M.  Anto* 
nini  scripUs,  et  Agapeti  Scheda  regia,"  Rostock,  170^, 
4to.  2.  **  Schediasmata  Bibliotbecse  Graecs  difficilioris," 
ibid.  3.  <<  Bibliotheca  politico-herald ica,"  1705,  Svo. 
4.  '^  Systema  literarium,  complectens  prsecipua  scientias 
literarisc  monumenta,''  Rostock,  1714,  4to,  a  work  which 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  founders  of  bibliography. 
6.  ^*  Dissertationes  philologicse,'*  on  Hebrew  anticjuities 
principally,  ibid.  1714,  4to.  6.  The  life  of  his  father, 
under  the  title  '*  Fama  Arndtiana  reflorescens,''  1697,  4to,  * 
with  an  appendix,  1710,  4to,  and  many  articles  in  the 
Leipsic  Memoirs.  • 

ARNE  (Thomas  Augustine),  an  eminent  English  mu« 
sician,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ame,  upholsterer,  of  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  at  whose  house  die  Indian  kings 
lodged  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  50,  and  who  had  been  before  pleasantly 
depicted  by  Addison,  in  the  Tader,  Nos.  155  and  160,  as 
a  crazy  politician.  He  sent  this  son,  who  was  born  May 
28,  1710,  to  Eton  school,  and  intended  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  but  even  at  Eton  his  love  for  music 
interrupted  his  studies ;  and  after  he  left  that  school,  such 
was  his  passion  for  his  favourite  pursuit,  that  he  used  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  servant,  by  borrowing  a 
Kvery,  and  going  into  the  upper  gallery  of  the  opera,  which 
was  then  appropriated  to  domestics.  At  home  he  had 
contrived  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room,  upon  which|  after 
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ipuflliug  the  strings  with  a  handkerchief,  he  used  to  prao^* 
tise  in  the  night  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep. 
His  father,  who  knew  nothing  of  this,  bound  him  to  a  three 
years'  clerkship,  during  which  tliis  young  votary  of  Apollo 
dedicated  every  moment  he  could  obtain  fairly,  or  other -^ 
wise,  to  the  study  of  music.  Besides  practising  on  tho^ 
spinet,  and  studying  composition,  by  himself,  he  contrived 
to  acquire  some  instructions  on  the  violin,  of  Festing,  s^ 
performer  of  much  fame  at  that  time;  and  upon  this  instru- 
ment he  had  made  so  considerable  a  progress,  that  soon 
after  be  quitted  his  legal  master,  his  father  accidentally 
calling  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
a3tonished  to  (inc|  a  large  party,  and  a  concert,  at  which 
his  son  played  the  first  fiddle.  His  father  was  at  first  mucU 
irritated  at  this  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  but  was  sooq 
prevailed  upon  to  let  his  son  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions ;  and  the  young  man  was  no  sooner  at  liberty  to  play 
aloud  in  his  father's  house,  than  he  bewitched  the  whole 
family.  In  particular,  he  cultivated  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
sisters,  who  was  fond  of  music,  by  giving  her  such  instruc- 
tions as  enabled  her  to  become  a  favourite  pubhc  per-? 
former.  For  her  and  for  a  younger  brother,  who  performed 
the  character  of  the  page,  he  set  to  music  Addison's  opera 
of  Rosamond,  which  was  performed  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
ten  nights  successively,  and  with  great  applause. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  a  serious  opera,  Mr.  Arne 
tried  ^is  powers  fit  a  burletta,  and  set  Fielding's  Tom 
Thumb,  under  the  tifle  of  "  Tl^e  Opera  of  Operas,"  to 
ipusic,  after  the  Italian  iqanner,  which  had  afterwards  a 
considerable  run.  In  1738,  he  established  his  reputation 
as  a  lyric  co^nposer,  by  the  admirable  ms^nner  in  which  he 
set  Milton's  Comus.  In  this  m^qu^  he  introduced  a  light, 
airy,  original,  and  pleading  melody,  wholly  different  from 
that  of  Purcell  ox  Handel,  whom  all  English  composers  had 
hitherto  either  pillaged  or  imitated.  Indeed,  says  Dr. 
Burney,  to  whom  we  J^re  indebted  fpr  all  that  is  valuable 
in  this  memoir,  the  melody  of  Arne  at  this  time,  and  of  his 
Vauxhall  songs  afterwards,  forms  an  era  in  English  music ; 
it  was  so  easy,  natural,  and  £^reeable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, that  it  had  an  effect  upon  our  national  taste;  and^ill 
a  more  modern  Italian  style  was  introduced  in  the  pasticcio 
English  operas  of  Messrs.  Bickerstaff  and  Cumberland,  it 
was  the  standard  of  all  perfection  at  our  theatres  and  public 
garden^ 
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Id  {762,  Arne  quitted?  the  former  style  of  melody,  ia 
which  he  had  so  well  set  Comus,  and  furnished  Vaoxball 
and  the  whole  kingdom  with  such  songs  as  had  improved 
and  polished  our  national  taste ;  and  when  he  set  the  bold 
translation  of  Metastasio's  opera  of  Artaserse,  he  crowded 
the  airs  with  all  the  Italian  divisions  and  difficulties  whicb 
had  ever  been  heard  at  the  opera.  This  drama,  however, 
by  the  novelty  of  the  mjisic  to  English  ears,  and  the  ta«- 
lents  of  the  original  performers,  Tenducci,  Peretti,  and 
Miss  Brent,  had  very  great  success,  and  still  continues  to 
be  represented  whenever  singers  of  superior  abilities  can 
be  procured.  But  in  setting  Artaxerxes,  though  the  me- 
lody is  less  original  than  that  of  Comus,  Arne  had  the 
merit  jo{  first  adapting  many  of  ibe  best  passages  of  Italy, 
which  all  £«rope  admirecl,  to  our  own  language,  and  of 
incorporating  them  with  his  own  ()roperty,  and  with  what 
was  still  iu  favour  of  former  EngJish  composers. 

The  general  melody  of  Arne,  if  analyzed,  would  perhaps 
appear  to  be  neither  Italian  nor  English,  but  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  Italian,  English,  and  Scotch.  Many  of  his 
ballads,  indeed,  were  professed  imitations  of  the  Scotch 
style,  but  in  his  other  songs  he  frequently  dropped  into 
it,  perhaps  without  design.  Anie  was  never  a  close  imita- 
tor of  Handel,  nor  thought,  by  the  votaries  of  that  great 
musician,  to  be  a  sound  contrapuntist.  However,  he  had 
an  inward  and  secret  reverence  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
those  of  Geminiani,  as  well  as  for  the  scienoe  of  Pepuscb  ; 
but  except  when  he  attempted  oratorios^  theirs  was  not  the 
merit  requisite  for  him,  a  popular  composer  who  had  differ- 
ent performers  and  different  hearers  to  write  for.  In  the 
science  of  harmony,  though  he  was  chiefly  self-taught,  yet 
being  a  man  of  genius,  quick  parts,  and  great  penetratioti, 
m  his  art,  he  betrayed  no  ignorance  or  want  of  study  in  his 
scores.  The  oratorios  he  produced  wera  so  unfortunate^ 
that  he  was  always  a  loser  whenever  ihty  were  performed. 
And  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  they  did  not  merit 
SL  better  fate;  for  though  the  chorusses  were  much  inferior 
in  force  to  those  of  Handel,  yet  the  airs  were  frequently 
admirable.  None,  indeed,  of  his  capital  productions  had 
full  and  unequivocal  success  but  Comus  and  Artaxerxes,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-four  years  from  each  other.  The 
number  of  his  unfortunate  pieces  for  the  stage  was  prodi? 
gious ;  vet  none  of  them  were  condemned  or  neglected  for 
want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  the  words,  which  he  too 
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frequently  wrote  himself  Upon  the  whole^  though  Ame 
bad  formed  a  new  style  of  his  own,  there  did  not  appear- 
that  fertility  of  ideas,  original  grandeur  of  thought,  or 
those  resources  upon  all  occasions,  which  are  discoverable 
in  the  works  of  his  predecessor,  Purceli,  botli  for  the 
church  and  stage ;  yet  in  secular  music,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  surpassed  him  in  ease,  grace,  and  variety;  which  i» 
116  inconsiderable  praise,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  fron^ 
the  death  of  Purceli  to  that  of  Arne,  a  period  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  no  candidate  for  musical  fame  among  our 
countrymen  had  appeared^  who  was  equally  admired  by  the 
nation  at  large. 

To  this  character  of  Arne's  genius,  which  we  were  un- 
willing to  interrupt  by  details  of  less  importance,  we  majr 
now  add,  that  besides  those  mentioned,  he  composed  the 
opera  of  Eliza,  Love  in  a  Village,  the  masque  of  Britannia^ 
the  oratorios  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  Judith,  and  Beauty  and 
Virtue ;  the  musical  entertainment  of  Thomas  and  Sally, 
the  Prince  of  the  Fairies,  the  songs  in  As  You  Like  It,  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  the  Arcadian  Nuptials,  King  Arthur^ 
the  Guardian  Outwitted,  the  Rose,  Caractacus,  and  Elfiida, 
besides  innumerable  instrumental  pi6ce3,  songs,  cantatas, 
&c.  &c.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Ame,  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1759.  He 
died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  March  5,  1778. 
He  married,  in  1736,  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a  pupil  of  Ge- 
miniani,  and  a  favourite  singer  of  those  times.  In  his 
private  character  Dr.  Arne  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  addicted 
to  promiscuous  gallantry,  and  so  much  a  lover  of  gaiety* 
and  expensive  enjoyments,  that  he  left  scarcely  any  pro-* 
perty  behind  him.' 

ARNGRIM  JONAS.    See  JONAS. 

ARNIGIO  (Bartholomew),  an.  Italian  physician  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  in  Lombardy,  in  1523.  His 
father  was  a  poor  blacksmith,  with  whom  he  worked  until 
bis  eighteenth  year.  He  then  began  to  read  such  books 
as  came  in  his  way,  or  were  lent  him  by  the  kindness  of  bis^ 
friends,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  was  enabled  to  enter 
kitnself  of  the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he  studied  me- 
dicine, and  was  indebted  for  his  progress,  until  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  to  the  same  friends  who  had  dbcovered 
and  wished  to  encourage  his  talents.     On  bis  return  u$ 
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Brescia,  he  was  patlronised  by  the  physician  Consorto,  who 
introduced  him  to  good  practice ;  but  some  bold  expert^ 
meats  which  he  chose  to  try  .upon  his  patients,  and  which* 
^ended  fatally,  rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  After  this  he  gave  up  medicine, 
and  cultivated  poetry  principally,  daring  his  residence  a( 
Venice  and  some  other  places,  where  he  had  many  ad-* 
mirers.  He  died  at  last,  in  his  own  country,  in  1577.  His 
principal  worics  are,  1.  "  Le  Rime,"  Venice,  1555,  8va 
2.  "  Lettera,  Rime,  et  Orazione,''  1558,  4to,  without  placer 
or  printer's  name.  3.  ^  LeUura  letta  pubUcamente  sopn^ 
il  sonetto  del  Petrarca, 

Liete^  pensose^  accompegnate>  e  sole/' 
Brescia,  1565,  8vo.  4.  "  Meteoria,  owero  discorso  in- 
tomo  alle  impressioni  iroperfette  umide  e  secche,  &c.^* 
Brescia,  1568,  4to.  In  this  work  he  appears  to  have 
studied  meteorology,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  5.  <^  Dieci 
Veglie  degli  ammendati  costumi  delP  umana  vita,'*  Bres- 
cia, 1577,  4to,  a  moral  work  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  but 
uunoticed  by  Fontanini  in  his  "  Italian  Library."  6.  *<  La 
Medicina  d'Amore;"  mentioned  by  Mazzuchelli  and  other 
bibliographers,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it  was  ever 
printed.  Haym,  however,  gives  it,  with  the  title  of  "  Di- 
alogo  della  Medicina  d'Amore  di  Bartolomeo  Arnigio,'* 
Brescia,  1566,  12mo.^ 

ARNISiEUS,  or  ARNISOEUS  (Henningus),  a  German 
medical  and  political  writer,  was  born  in  the  environs  of 
Halberstadt,  in  Lower  Saxony.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
travelled  into  France  and  England  in  pursuit  of  information 
in  that  science.  He  afterwards  taught  it  with  much  repu- 
tation at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  and  at  Helmstadt,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick.  At  this  last-mentioned  university 
he  built,  at  his  own  ezpence,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
laid  out  a  botanical  garden;  and,  as  subjects  for  dissection 
were  not  easily  found,  he  maide  many  drawings  of  the 
muscles,  &c.  coloured  after  nature,  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils.  In  f630  he  left  Helmstadt,  on  beincp  appointed 
first  physician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  Christiern  IV.  and 
died  in  his  majesty's  service  in  1636.  His  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  on  subjects  of  medicine,  politics, 
And  jurisprudence.    The  principal  are,  1.  ^^Observationes 
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anatomies,^*  Francfort,  1610,  4to;  Helmstadt,  1618,  4to. 
This  last  edition  contains  his  ^^  Disquisitiones  de  partus 
termiiiis,''  which  was  also  printed  Beparateiy,  Francfort^ 
1642,  12mo.  2.  "  Disputatio  de  lue  venerea,"  Oppen- 
beim,  1610,  4to.  3.  ^*  De  observationibus  quibusdam 
anatomicis  epistola,"  printed  with  Gregoiy  Horstius's  Me* 
dical  Observations,  1628,  4to.  4.  "  De  Auctoritate  Prin- 
cipam  in  Populum  semper  inviolabili,"  Francfort,  1612,  ' 
4to.  5.  "  De  jure  Majestatis,"  1635,  4to.  6.  "  Desub- 
jectione  et  exemptione  Clericorum,"  1612, 4to.  7.  "  Lec- 
tiones  political,"  Francfort,  1615,  4to.  These  political 
writings  seem  to  have  been  published  with  a  view  to  coun* 
teract  the  opinions  of  Althusius  (See  Althusius),  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Arni- 
sceus  contended  for  their  allegiance.  Boeclerus  and  Gro- 
tius  speak  with  respect  of  his  political  sentiments.' 

AKNOBIUS,  an  African,  and  a  celebi-ated  apologist  for 
Christianity,  is  said  to  have  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  with  great  reputation,  and  to  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  but  the  means  by  which  his  conversion 
was  effected  are  variously  represented  by  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Jerom  says  that  he  was  admonished  in  his  dreams 
to  embrace  Christianity;  that  when  he  applied  to  the  bishop 
of  the  place  for  baptism,  he  rejected  him,  because  he  had 
been  wont  to  oppose  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  Ar- 
nobius  immediately  composed  an  excellent  work  against 
his  old  religion,  and  was  consequently  admitted  into  the 
Christian  church.  But  this  seems  highly  improbable. 
Lard  nor,  who  has  investigated  the  early  history  of  Amo- 
bius  with  liis  usual  precision,  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Arnobius  had  been  a  Christian  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore he  wrote  his  great  work  "  Disputatioues  adversus 
Gentes,*'  and  it  is  certain  that  he  continually  speaks  of 
himself  as  being  a  Christian,  and  describes  the  manner  of 
the  Christian  worship,  their  discourses,  and  prayers,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  been  fully  acquainted 
with  it ;  nor  could  he  have  undertaken  the  public  defence 
of  tliat  religion  without  being  thoroughly  versed  in  its  doc- 
trines. He  allows,  indeed,  that  he  was  once  a  blind  idolater. 
And  he  professes  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ,  but  im- 
putes no  part  of  his  conversion  to  dreams.  Besides,  his 
work  is  a  very  elaborate  composition,  and  illustrated  by  a 
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profusion  of  quotaf^ions  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors^ 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  long  study.  The  ex- 
act time  when  Arnobius  flourished  is  uncertain.  Care 
places  him  about  the  year  303  ;.  Tiilemont  is  inclined  to 
the  year  297,  or  sooner.  He  wrote  his  book  probably 
tibout  the  year  297  or  298  ;  but  Lardner  is  of  opinion  not 
so  soon?  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  His  work  is 
not  supposed  to  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  but  that 
some  part  is  wanting  at  the  end,  and  some  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  appears,  however^  to  have  studied  both  the  in« 
temal  and  externsd  evidences  of  Christianity  with  muck 
attention.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  and  although  his 
style  is  generally  reckoned  rough  and  unpolished,  and  has 
some  uncouth  and  obsolete  words,  it  is  strong  and  nervous, 
and  contains  some  beautiful  passages.  It  is  very  highly  to 
the  honour  of  Arnobius,  who  was  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  he  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  when  it  was  under  persecution.  There 
is  reason,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  patience  and  magna* 
nimity  of  the  Christian  sufferings  induced  him  to  inquire 
into  the  principles  of  a  religion  which  set  human  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty  at  de6ance.  His  work  **  Adversus  Gen- 
tes*'  has  been  often  reprinted.;  the  first  edition  at  Rome, 
lj542,  foUo ;  to  which,  it  is  rather  singular,  that  the  editor 
added  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  as  an  eighth  book, 
ipistaking  Octavius  for  Octavus.  It  was  reprinted  at  Ba- 
sil, 1546;  Antwerp,  1582;  Geneva,  1597;  Hamburgh, 
1610;  and  at  Ley  den,  but  incorrectly,  in  1651. ' 

ARNOBIUS,  of  Gaul,  was  a  writer  for  the  semi-pela- 
gian doctrines,  about  the  year  460,  and  wrote  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,**  which  was  printed  at  Basle,  1537 
and  1560,  8vo,  and  at  Paris  in  1539;  Erasmus  was  the  edi- 
tor of  one  edition,  and  prefixed  a  preface  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit,  but  obtained  reputation  for 
some  time,  by  being  mistaken  for  the  production  of  Arno- 
bius the  African,  in  the  preceding  article.  * 

ARNOLD,  a  famous  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century, 
l>om  at  Brescia  in  Italy,  whence  he  went  to  France,  and 
studied  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard.  Upon  his 
return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  began 
to  preach  several  new  and  uncommon  doctrines,  particu- 
larly that  the  pope  and  the  clergy  ought  not  to  lenjoy 
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tny  temporal  estate.  He  maintained  in  his  .sermon^  fhaC 
those  ecclesiastics  who  bad  any  estates  of  their  own,  or 
held  any  lands,  were  entirely  cot  ofF  from  the  least  hopes 
of  salvation ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  subsist  upon  d>e  alms 
and  Yoluntary  contributions  of  Christians;  ^tid  thai  all 
other  revenues  belonged  to  princes  and  states,  in  order  to 
be  disposed  of  amongst  the  laity  as  they  thought  proper. 
He  maintained  also  several  singularities  with  regard  to 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  He  engaged  a  great 
iramber  of  persons  in  bis  party,  who  were  distinguished  by 
his  name,  and  proved  veiy  formidable  to  the  popes.  His 
doctrines  rendered  him  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  con-* 
demned  in  1 139,  in  a  council  of  near  a  thousand  prelates, 
held  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  under 
pope  Innocent  II.  Upon  this  he  left  Italy,  and  retired  to 
SwisserUnd.  After  the  death  of  that  pope,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  went  to  Rome;  where  he  ndsed  a  sedition 
against  Engenius  III.  and  afterwards  against  Adrian  lY. 
who  laid  the  people  of  Rome  under  an  interdict,  till  they 
had  banished  Arnold  and  his  followers.  This  had  its  de- 
sired eflfect :  the  Romans  seized  upon  the  houses  which  the 
Amoldists  had  fortified,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Otri- 
coli  in  Tuscany,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
affection  by  the  people,  who  considered  Arnold  as  a  pro- 
phet. However,  he  was  seized  some  tiooe  after  by  cardinal 
Gerard ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  viscounts 
of  Campania,  who  had  rescued  him,  he  was  carried  to  Rome, 
vrfiere,  being  condemned  by  Peter,  the  prefect  of  that 
city,  to  be  hanged,  he  was  accordingly  executed  in  1155. 
Thirty  of  his  followers  went  from  France  to  England,  about 
1 1 60,  in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrine  there,  but  they 
were  immediately  seized  and  put  to  death.  Mr.  Bering- 
ton,  the  historian  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  after  a  very 
elegant  memoir  of  Arnold^s  life,  sums  up  his  character  with 
much  candour.  He  thinks  he  was  a  man  whose  character, 
principle^  and  views,  have  been  misrepresented;  but  he 
allows  that  he  was  rash,  misjudging,  and  intemperate,  or  he 
would  never  have  engi^ed  in  so  unequal  a  contest.  It 
appears,  indeed,  by  all  accounts,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
reformers  who  make  no  distinctions  between  use  and  abusej^ 
and  are  for  overthrowing  all  establishments,  without  pro- 
posing any  thing  in  their  room.  ^ 
ARNOLD  DE  Villa  Nova  was  a  famous  physician,  who 
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lived  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  alter 
studying  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  travelled  through  Italy 
and  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  languages,  and 
particularly  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He  was 
«t  great  pains  to  gratify  his  ardent  desire  after  knowledge; 
but  this  passion  carried  him  rather  too  far  in  his  researches^ 
as  he  endeavoured  to  discover  future  events  by  astrology, 
imagining  this  science  to  be  infallible ;  and  upon  this  foun- 
dation he  published  a  prediction,  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  1335  or  1345,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1 376.  He  practised  physic  at  Paris  for  some  time;  but, 
having  advanced  some  new  doctrines,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  resentment  of  the  university;  and  his  friends, 
fearing  he  might  be  arrested,  persuaded  him  to  retire  from 
that  city.  Some  authors  have  also  affirmed,  that  the  in- 
quisitors  of  the  fiaiih,  assembled  at  Taraseon,  by  order  of 
Clement  V.  condemned  the  chimerical  notions  of  thb 
learned  physician.  Upon  his  leaving  France  he  retired  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  king  Frederic  of  Arragon 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  kindness  and  esteem.  Some 
time  afterwards,  this  prince  sent  him  to  France,  to  attend 
the  same  pope  Clement  in  an  illness,  and  Arnold  was  ship*- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Grenoa,  in  1309,  though  some  sar 
it  was  in  1310,  and  others  in  1313.  The  works  of  Arnold!, 
with  his  life  prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at 
Lyons,  1520,  and  at  Basil,  1585,  with  the  notes  of  Nicholas 
Tolerus.  * 

ARNOLD  (Cheistopher),  a  learned  writer  of  Nurem- 
berg, was  born  in  that  city  in  1627,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  history,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  and  was  connected 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  His  principal 
works  are,  1 .  **  Catonis  gnumnatici  diras  cum  commentari# 
perpetuo,^'  Leyden,  1652,  a  very  scarce  edition.  2.  '^  Ora- 
tio  de  Jano  et  Januario.*'  3.  *'  Omatus  lingus  Latins," 
printed  four  times  at  Nuremberg.  4.  **  Testimoninm  Fla- 
viannm  de  Christo,*'  Nuremberg,  1661,  12nK>.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Havercamp^s  Josephus. 
5.  "  De  Parasitis,''  Nuremberg,  1665,  12ma  6.  "  Nots^ 
ad  Jo.  Eph.  Wagenseilii  commentarium  in  Sotam,''  Nu« 
remberg,  1670,  4to.  7.  <' Letters  to  Nich.  Heinsius,^*  in 
13urmann*s  collection,  voL  V.     He  died  in  1 656.  * 
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ARNOLD  (Gothofhed),  pastor  and  inspector  of  th« 
churches  of  Perleberg,  and  historiogtapher  to  the  king  of 
Prassia,  was  born  at  Annaburg  in  Misnia,  in  1666.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  eloquence  and  extensive  reading,  bat 
he  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  by  his  singular 
opinions  in  theology,  and  especially  by  his  <*  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  in  which  he  seemed  to  place  all  opinions,  ortho- 
dox or  heretic,  on  the  same  footing,  but  considered  the 
mystic  divines  as  superior  to  all  other  writers,  and  as  the 
only  depositaries  of  true  wisdom.  He  wished  to  reduce 
the  whole'of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings  and  mo- 
tions, of  which,  perhaps,  few  but  himself  or  his  mystical 
brethren  could  form  an  idea.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
however,  he  is  said  t<S  have  perceived  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  been  led  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and 
became  at  last  a  lover  of  truth,  and  a  pattern  of  modera- 
tion. His  principal  works  were  this  ^'  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," which  was  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1700,  and  his 
**  History  of  Mystic  Theology,"  written  in  Latin.  He  died 
in  1714.  There  is  a  very  elaborate  account  of  his  life  and 
writings  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and  of  hi^  opinions  in 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  * 

ARNOLD  (John),  a  very  ingenious  mechanic  of  Lon- 
don, who  introduced  several  improvements  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  time-keepers,  for  which  he  received  premiums 
from  the  Board  of  Longitude.  He  vtbs  uie  inventor  of  the 
expansion  balance,  and  of  the  present  detached  escape- 
ment, and  the  first  artist  who  ever  applied  the  gold  cylin- 
drical spring  to  the  balance  of  a  time-piece.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Well-hall,  near  Eltham  in 
Kent,  August  25,  1799.  The  following  publications  may 
be  consulted  for  an  account  of  his  improvements :  '^  An 
account  kept  during  thirte^i  months  in  the  Royal  Obser-> 
Vatory  at  Greenwich,  of  the  going  of  a  Pocket  Chronome- 
ter, made  on  a  new  construction  by  John  Arnold,  having 
his  new-invented  balance  spring,  and  a  compensation  for 
the  effects  of  heat  ahd  cold  in  the  balance.  Published  by 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,"  4to,  1780.  ^^  A 
Letter  from  Mr.  Christian  Meyer,  astronomer  to  the  elector 
Palatine,  to  Mr.  N.  N.  on  the  eoing  of  a  new  Pendulum 
Clock,  made  by  Mr.  John  Arnola,  and  set  up  in  the  elec« 
tor*s  observatory  at  Manheim,  translated  fh)m  the  Ger* 
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man,"  4to,  1781.  "On  the  Longitude;  in  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioners  of  that  Board ;  contaiiring  remarks  on  tfae 
accounts  given  of  a  Clock  at  Manheim,  aiid  that  of  a  Pocket 
Chronometer  at  Greenwich ;  both  made  by  Mr.  John  Ar- 
nold,'' 4to,  1781.  "  An  Answer  from  John  Arnold  to  an 
anonymous  letter  on  the  Longitude,  4to,  1782.* 

ARNOLD  (Nicholas),  professor  of  divinity  at  Franeker, 
was  bom  at  Lesna,  a  city  of  Poland,  Dec.  17,  1618.  He 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Lesna,  particularly  under 
Comenius,  and  was  afterwards  created  subdeacon  to  the 
synod  of  Ostrorog,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  that  quality 
accompanied  Arminius  for  two  years  in  his  visitation  of  the 
<:burches  of  Poland,  aft«r  which  he  was  sent  to  Dantzick^ 
in  1635,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1638,  and 
pursued  his  divinity  studies  for  about  a  year,  after  which 
he  was  sent  into  Podolia  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Jab- 
lonow.  Having  exercised  that  employment  three' months, 
he  performed  the  oi&ce  of  a  minister  the  two  following 
years  at  a  nobleman^s  house.  As  it  was  observed  that  his 
talents  might  be  of  great  service  to  the  church,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  he  should  visit  the  most  celebrated 
academies.  With  this  view  he  set  out,  in  1641,  and  after 
visiting  Franeker,  Groningen,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht,  he 
came  over  to  England;  but  unfortunately  this  purpose  wais 
frustrated  by  the  rebellion,  which  then  raged  in  its  utmost 
violence,  and  had  suspended  the  literary  labours  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
preached  with  great  success  and  approbation,  and  in  1651 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Cocceius  as  professor  of  divinity  at 
Franeker,  which  office  he  discharged  until  his  death,  Oct. 
15,  1680,  after  a  long  illness,  in  which  he  gave  many  in- 
stances of  his  piety,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  were  written  principally 
against  the  Socinian  tenets.  Among  these  Bayle  enume* 
rates  his  "  Refutation  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Socinians," 
his  **Anti-Bidellus,"  " Anti-Echardus,"  his  book  "against 
Brevingius,"  his  "  Affology  for  Arnesius  against  Erber- 
mann,*'  the  defender  of  Bellarmin ;  "  Theological  dis- 
putes on  select  subjects,"  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,"  &c.  He  wrote  with  learning  and  spirit, 
and  had  a  po^'erful  host  of  enemies  to  contend  with  ia 
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Poland,  wbere  Socinian  opinioos  were  very  eiLteXkmelf 
disseminated.'  ' 

ARNOLD  (Samuel)^  an  English  musician  and  composer 
of  considerable  eminence,  was  bom  in  London  about  1739^ 
and  received  his  musical  education  at  the  chapel  royalt 
St.  James's,  under  Mr.  Gates  and  Dr.  Nares,  who  dis« 
covered  in  him  the  most  promising  talents,  which  he  after* 
wards  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  constant  stpdy.  In 
1760  he  became  composer  to  Coven t-garden  theatre,  of 
Which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beard  was  then  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers, and  had  the  advantage  of  having  his  compositions 
introduced  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  vo- 
cal abilities  of  that  popular  singer  and  his  associates.  For 
them  he  composed  the  ^^  Maid  of  the  Mill,''  which  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  with  the  public  But  in  1767  he  tried  hit 
•kill  in  a  higher  species  of  composition,  the  oratorio,  set- 
ting to  music  Dr.  Brown's  "  Cure  of  Saul,"  in  which  it 
was  universally  confessed,  that  he  was  eminently  success* 
fuL  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  same  style ; 
and  he  produced  •*  Abimelech,"  "  The  Resurrection,'* 
and  ^  The  Prodigal  Son,"  the  various  merits  of  which 
have,  been  justly  applauded  by  the  best  musical  critics. 
The  latter  became  so  much  a  favourite,  that  when,  in  m^p 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  instal  the  late  lord  North  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  stewards  appointed 
to  conduct  the  musical  department  of  the  ceremony,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Arnold  for  leave  to  perform  the  Prodigal  Son. 
His  ready  compliance  with  this  request,  which,  however,  it 
would  have  been  very  imprudent  to  refuse,  procured  him 
the  offer  of  an  honorary  degree,  and  his  refusal  of  this  did 
him  real  honour.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  a 
degree,  but  detennined  to  earn  it  in  the  usual  academical 
mode ;  and  conformably  to  the  statutes  of  the  university^ 
received  it  in  the  school-room,  where  he  performed,  as  an 
exercise,  Hughes's  Poem  on  the  Power  of  Music.  On 
such  occasions,  it  is  usual  for  the  musical  professor  of  the 
university  to  examine  the  exercise  of  the  candidate,  but 
Dr.  William  Hayes,  then  the  professor  at  Oxford,  returned 
Mr.  Arnold  bis  score  unopened,  saying,  **  Sir,  it  is  quite 
imnecesaary  to  scrutinize  tlie  exercise  of  the  author  of  tha 
Prodigal  Son." 

About  1771  he  purchased  Marybone  gardens,  for  which 
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be  composed  some  excellent  burlettas  and  other  pieces^  to 
which  he  added  some  ingenrous  fire- works.    This  scheme 
succeeded  ;  but  in  1776,  the  lease  of  the  gardens  expired^ 
\  and  they  were  let  for  the  purposes  of  building.     We  find 
Dr.  Arnold  afterwards   employed  by  Mr.  Colman,    then 
manager  of  Covent-garden,    as  musical  composer,  and 
when  he  purchased  the  Haymarket  theatre,  Dr.  Arnold 
was  there  engaged  in  the  same  capacity,  and  continued  in 
it  for  life.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nares,  in  1783,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  and  composer  to  his 
inajesty*s  chapel  at  St.  Jameses;  and  at  the  commemoration 
of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  sub-directors.     In  1786,  he  began  to  publish 
an  uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  about  the  same 
time  published  four  volumes  of  cathedral  music.    In  1789, 
he    was    appointed    director  and  manager  of  the  per* 
formances  held  in  the  academy  of  ancient  music,  a  post  of 
honour  in  which  he  acquitted   himself  with  the  highest 
credit.     In  private  life,  he  is  allowed  to  have  possessed 
those  virtues  which  engage  and  secure  social  esteem.     Hq 
died  at  his  house  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  Oct  22, 
1802,    in    his    sixty- third    year.     His    published  works 
amount  to,  four  Oratorios,  eight  Odes,  three  Serenatas, 
forty-seven  Operas,    three  Btirlettas,  besides  Overtures, 
Concertos,  and  many  smaller  pieces. 

In  1771,  Dr.  Arnold  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Arch* 
Napier,  Mus.  D.  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters  and  a^  son. 
The  latter  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  much  ex- 
cellence both  in.  music  and  painting.  * 

ARNOLDE  (Richard),  one  of  our  ancient  English 
chroniclers,  is  a  writer  concerning  whom  very  little  in- 
formation can  now  be  recovered.  Stowe  says,  "  Amolde 
was  a  citizen  of  London,  who,  being  inflamed'  with  the 
fervente  love  of  good  learninge,  travailed  very  studiously 
therein,  and  principally  in  observing  matters  worthy  to  be 
remembred  of  the  posteritye:  he  noted  the  cnarters, 
liberties,  lawes,  constitucions  and  customes  of  the  citie  of 
London.  He  lived  in  the  year  15 19.''  Holinshed,  in  his 
enumeration  of  writers,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henrjr 
VIII.  fnentions  him  as  **Arnolde  of  London,**  who  "wrote 
certayne  collections  touchyng  faistoricall  matters."  From 
his  own  work,  it  appears  that  be  was  a  merchant  of  l^H" 
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doUy  trading  to  Flanders.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  hab'er- 
dasher,  prq^ably  from  being  a  member  of  that  ancient 
company.  He  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  Lou* 
don -bridge,  but  at  one  time,  from  pecuniary  embar-/ 
rassments,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  In  the  year  1488,  he  appears  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  on  sus* 
picion  of  being  a  spy,  but  was  soon  liberated;  and  among 
the  forms  and  precedents  in  his  work,  there  is  a  charter  of 
pardon  granted  him  for  treasonable  practices  at  home,  but 
of  what  description,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  con^ 
jectured  that  he  ilied  about  the  year  1521,  at  least  seventy 
years  old. 

His  work,  which  has  been  sometimes  called  ^^  The  Cus* 
tomes  of  London,"  and  sometimes  **  Aniolde's  Chronicle,** 
contains  a  medley  of  information  respecting  the  magis* 
trates,  charters,  municipal  regulations,  assizes  of  br^ul, 
&c.  mostly  taken  from  a  work  of  the  same  kind  which.  i» 
still  remaining  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Julius  B.  I.) 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  John  Does- 
borowe,  without  da,te,  place,  or  printer's  name,  but  pro- 
bably in  1502.  The  second  was  printed  by  Peter  Tre- 
veris,  about  1520,  or  1521,  and  a  third,  longo  iniervaUo^zX 
London,  1811,  as  part  of  a  series  of  the  English  chronicles 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  principal  booksellers  of  London, 
and  printed  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  It  is  to  the 
^  learned  preface  to  this  last  edition  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars  respecting  Amolde,.and  to  it 
likewise  we  m^y  refer  the  reader  for  a  discussion  on  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  poem,  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid,** 
printed  in  the  same  edition.  ^ 

ARNOUL,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
was  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  archdeacon  of 
Seez,  and  in  1141,  succeeded  John^  his  uncle,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Lisieux.  In  1147  he  travelled  beyond  seas 
with  Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  and  returned  in 
1149.  In  1154,  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  IL  king  of  England,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadfast  to  the  orthodox  faith,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of 
pope  Alexander  III.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Thomas 
I  Beckety  and  travelled  to  England,  on  purpose  to  effect 
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n  reconciliation  between  Becket  and  the  king^  but  finding 
that  his  interference  was  useless,  and  likely  to  involve  him- 
self with  Henry,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  a  monastery. 
^  Many  years  after  he  was  made  canon  regular  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  August  31,  li82. 
He  wrote  several  works,  and  among  others,  a  volume  of 
letters,  two  speeches,  one  delivered  in  the  council  held  at 
Tours,  1163,  and  the  other  on  occasion  of  ordaining  a 
bishop,  and  some  pieces  of  poetry,  all  printed  by  Odo 
Turnebus,  the  son  of  Adrian,  Paris,  1585,  under  the  title 
^*  Epistolse,  conciones,  et  epigrammata,'*  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  D* Acberi,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Spicilegium,  has  a  treatise  by  Arnoul,  ^'  De 
Schismate  orto  post  Honorii  II.  discessum,  contra  Girardum 
episcopum  Engolismensem,*^  the  legate  of  Peter  of  Leon, 
the  antipope :  and  in  the  thijrteenth  volume,  a  sermon  and 
five  letters.  Amours  letters  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
particulars  they  contain  of  the  history  and  discipline  of  his 
times,  and  his  poetry  is  favourably  spoken  of,  as  to  cor- 
rectness of  verse,  * 

ARNOULT  (John  Baptist),  an  ex-jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1689,  and  died  at  Besan^on  in  1753.  He  was  the  author 
of  some  curious  pieces.  The  first  was  a  collection  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  proverbs,  a  scarce  little 
work  in  12mo,  Besan^on,  1733,  and  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Antoine  Dumont,  to  prevent  any  unplea- 
sant consequences  to  the  author  for  some  humorous  attacks 
which  it  contains  on  the  Jansenists.  In  1738,  be  pub* 
lished  under  the  same  name,  in  Latin,  ^  A  treatise  on 
Grace,^^  but  his  most  considerable  work  is  '<  Le  Precep* 
teur,''  Besanfon,  1747,  4to,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
Dodsley^s  Preceptor ;  and  Sabathier  says,  there  are  many 
useful  reflections  in  Uiis  work,  although  it  is  not  well  writ- 
ten. Arnoult  attached  great  importance  to  a  new  plan  for 
the  reformation  of  French  orthography,  and  intended  to 
have  introduced  it  in  an  edition  of  Joubert  and  Danet's 
French  and  Latin  and  Latin  and  French  dictionaries,  but 
this  he  did  not  live  to  execute. ' 

ARNTZENIUS  (John),  a  learned  philologist,  was  bom 
at  Wesel,  in  1702,  the  son  of  Henry  Amtzenius,  wHo  had 
been  socces^ely  director  of  the  schools  of  Wesel|  Am- 

*  b^pin.— Moran.— Suii  Onomasttcon. 
<  Bioff.  UniTerft  lit.— Dice  Hiftoriqut. 
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beim,  and  Otrecbt^  and  died  in  1728.  Our  author  8tu« 
died  law,  but  devoted  himself  more  to  classical  literature. 
At  Utrecht  he  was  the  pupil  of  Drakenborch  and  Duker^ 
and  at  Leyden,  of  Burmann  aud  Havercamp^  and  he  had 
scaitely  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  education,  when 
the  repuution  he  had  acquired  procured  him  the  offer  of 
director  of  the  lesser  schools  of  Nimeguen ;  buc  before  ac* 
cepting  this,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Utrecht,  and  published  his  thesisi  on  that  occasion^  July 
1726,  "  De  nuptiis  inter  fratrem  et  sororem,"  Nimeguea. 
ta  1728,  he  .was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  rbe*> 
toric  in  the  Atheneum  of  Nimeguen:  and  in  1742,  he  suC'- 
ceeded  Burmann  in  his  professor^s  chair  at  Fraileker.  He 
died  in  1759.  His  works  are,  i.  '^  Dissertationes  de  co- 
lore et  tinctura  comarum  et  de  civitate  Romana  Apostoli 
Pauli,'*  Utrecht,  1725,  8vo.  2.  "  Oratio  de  delectu 
scriptonim  qui  juTentuti  in  scholis  prselegendi  sunt,** 
Nimeguen,  1726,  4to.  3.  "  Oratio  de  causis  qorrupt« 
Eloquentise,"  ibid.  1728,  4to.  4.  An  edition  of  "Aurc- 
lius  Victor,"  1733,  4to,  with  the  entire  notes  of  Doroi- 
nicus  Machaneus,  Eiias  Vinctus,  Andreas  Scottus,  and 
Janus  Gruterus,  and  the  excerpta  of  Sylburgius,  and  of 
Anna,  daughter  of  Tanaquil  Faber.  5.  An  edition  of 
**  Plinii  Panegyricus,"  enriched  by  excerpta  fix)m  many 
manuscripts,  and  the  learned  conjectures  of  Heinsius  and 
Perizonius.  Its  only  fault,  Ernesti  says,  is  in  defending 
too  pertinaciously  the  common  readings.  6.  An  edition 
of  the  "  Pancgyricus  of  Pacatus,'*  Amst.  1753,  4t0.  His 
Latin  poems  and  orations  were  published  after  hi«  death 
by  his  son  JoImi  Henry,  1762,  8vo.  * 

ARNTZENIUS  (Otho),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1703,  at  Arnheim^  and  died  in  1763.  He  was 
professor  of  the  belles  lettres,  first  at  Utrecht,  then  at 
Goude,  and  at  Delft,  and  lastly  at  Amsterdam.  His  first 
work  was  a  dissertation  **  De  Milliario  aureo,"  Utrecht, 
1728,  4to,  reprinted  in  1769  by  Oelricbs  in  his  "  The- 
saurus Dissert,  selectis^imarum."  In  1735,  he  pubUsfaed 
a  Variorum  edition  of  the  Disticha  Catonis,  of  which  an 
improved  reprint  was  made  at  Amsterdam  in  1754,  with 
two  dissertations  by  Witho^  on  the  author  and  text  of  the 
Distichs.    There  are  also  by  him  some  aca4emical  ora- . 

*  Bio;.  Un'irtrte)le.-«8axii  OoonAsticon.— Dibdia'«  ClaMlot.-«*CUrkVi  Btbl. 
Bict 
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tions,  "Pro  Latina  eraditorum  lingua,"  Goude,  1737, 
4to;  "  De  Graeca  Latini  sermonis  origine,"  Delft,  1741, 
4to;  "  De  Mercurio,"  Amst  1746,  4to;  and  he  left  manu- 
script remarks  and  corrections  on  the  Pseudo-Hegesippus 
in  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  the  subject  of  the  nexb  ar- 
ticle.» 

ARNTZENIUS  (John  Henry),  sou  of  John  Amtzenius, 
was  born  at  Nimeguen  in  1734.  He  followed  the  track  of 
study  pointed  out  by  his  father  and  uncle,  and  became 
law  professor  at  Groninguen,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  April  7,  1797,  after  having  long  enjoyed 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  Saxius 
has  a  long  list  of  his  works.  His  orations  on  various  sub- 
jects of  law  and  criticism,  enumerated  separately  by 
Saxius,  were  published  under  the  title  of  **  Miscellanea," 
Utrecht,  1765,  8vo.  Besides  which  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  **  Sedulius,"  with  notes,  Leuw.  1761,  8vo,  of  "  Ara- 
tor,"  Zutphen,  1769,  8vo  ;  "  Institutiones  Juris  Belgici," 
Gron.  1783,  1788;  and  an  edition  of  the  "  Paneg3rrici  Ve- 
teres,"  2  vols.  4to,  Utrecht,  1790,  1797.* 

ARNU  (Nicholas),  was  born  at  Merancourt,  near  Ver- 
dun, in  Lorraine,  1629.  He  became  dominican  in  1644, 
and  died  at  Padua  in  1692,  professor  of  metaphysics.  We 
have  of  his,  1.  "  Clypeus  Philosophia?.  Thomisticae,"  Pa- 
dua, 1686,  8  vols.  8vo.  2.  "  A  commentary  on  the  Sum 
of  St.  Thomas,"  1691,  2  vols,  folio.  There  is  a  third  pro- 
duction of  his  in  being,  on  the  league  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Poland,  against  the  grand  signior, 
whom  he  menaces  with  the  demolition  of  his  empire ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  denunciation,  he  brings  to- 
gether a  series  of  prophecies,  ancient  and  modern.  This 
book  appeared  at  Padua  in  1684.* 

*  Biog.  Unirtrselle.— Saxii  OnoiDa8Ucon.-.-DibcliD*t  Classic8.«^1arkc'8  Bibt 
pict.  <  Ibid.  *  Moreri. 
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*Arnolde,  Richard  .......  513 

fAmoul 514 

^Arpoult,  John  Baptist ...  515 

*Arntzcnius,  John ib. 

* Otho 516 

* John  Henry..  517 

Amu,  Nicholas ib. 
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